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By  MRS.  EDWAEDES, 
Author  of  'Ought  We  to  Visit  Her?'  *Abohib  Lovbll/  etc. 


Chapteb  V. 

ENTEB— MY  LORD  STAIB. 

IT  is  Madame  Boncliretien's  habit  to  acknowledge  that  Providence 
has  crowned  her  widowed  lot  with  many  mercies;  of  these, 
George  Francis  Lord  Stair,  fifth  Yisconnt  of  that  name,  is,  beyond 
dispnie,  the  topmost  glory,  the  herb  of  grace,  the  sweet  marjoram 
of  the  salad. 

"I  have,  of  my  habitu&,  the  widow  of  an  admiral ;  Mr.  Pettingall, 
one  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  Paris,  and  a  churchwarden  of  the 
Temple ;  and Milor  Stair !" 

Thus  speaks  Madame  when  bent  on  Inring  new-comers  into  her 
circle,  and  not  in  vain.  On  more  than  one  occasion  has  she  seen 
flatterers  acquire  decision,  sceptics  converted  on  the  spot,  by  the 
magic  of  that  one  word — Milor  1 

Milor  does  not  pass  his  life,  as  yon  may  believe,  in  the  Bne 
Gastiglione.  In  London,  Monaco,  Vienna,  the  face  of  George  Francis 
Lord  Stair  is  periodically  £Euniliar.  Bat  the  Bue  Gastiglione  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  home  that  he  possesses ;  an  empty  portmanteau 
or  two,  bearing  his  noble  name  in  black  letters,  reside  there  always, 
his  bills  go  there,  the  more  respectable  of  his  letters  go  there,  and, 
absent  or  present,  he  has  never,  during  the  past  five  years,  been  out 
of  Madame  Bonchretien's  debt.  Has  she  not  just  cause  to  boast  of 
Milor  Stair  as  a  resident?  ^ 

His  acquaintance  with  Leah  Pascal  began  a ^ fortnight  ago;  the 
acquaintance  that,  if  Miss  Smith  may  be  credited,  already  bids  fair 
to  endanger  Jack  Ghamberlayne's  peace ;  but  Leah  Pascal  and  Lord 
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Stair  are  both  adepts  in  the  dangerous  art  of  ''safe"  flirtation;  and 
whatever  we  do  well  we  do  quickly !  Leah,  being  handsome,  engaged, 
and  rich — ^prospectively,  Lord  Stair  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  lay 
siege  to  her  vanity  within  twenty-fonr  hours  of  his  introduction  to  her. 
I  say  vanity,  advisedly.  Lord  Stair  never  troubles  himself  about 
women's  h^rts.  Vanity  and  hunger  are  the  only  human  motive 
powers  that  his  creed  acknowledges.  Lord  Stair  being  a  notorious 
Lovelace,  a  Lovelace  scarcely  better  known  for  his  conquests  than  for 
his  own  invulnerability,  Letdi  resolved  to  subjugate  him  even  before 
she  had  lifted  her  eyes  to  his  faca  And  both  have  succeeded  fisdrly 
well ;  with  what  ultimate  gain  to  themselves  or  to  society  we  shall 
see  later  on. 

That  the  flirtation  has  multiplied  Leah's  future  chances  as  a 
woman  of  fjEishion  is  beyond  question;  Lord  Stair,  bankrupt  and 
elrewhile  outlaw  though  he  be,  knowing  Everybody,  of  the  half  world 
as  of  the  whole,  in  London.  Nor  can  the  sincerity  of  his  attentions 
(I  was  nearly  writing  his  intentions)  be  questioned.  He  gives  up  his 
club  of  an  evening  that  he  may  sun  himself  in  the  yellow  light  of 
Miss  Leah's  eyes.  He  allows  Colonel  Pascal  to  walk  arm-and-arm 
with  him  about  the  Bue  de  Bivoli  and  the  Bois.  He  has  even  bor- 
rowed a  hundred  pounds  of  the  lover,  little  Jack  Chamberlayne,  who 
is  at  present  in  Paris,  awaiting  his  marriage.  Whenever  Lord  Stair 
is  thoroughly  in  earnest  on  any  subject,  you  may  be  quite  sure  that 
he  will  borrow  money  from  some  one  as  an  initiatory  proceeding. 

"  We  missed  you  terribly,  last  evening,  Milor.  Mailemoiselle  Leah 
essayed  her  diamonds,  the  last  delicious  gift  of  ce  cher  Monsieur  Jack, 
but  we  had  not  got  Milor  to  assist  us  with  his  taste." 

Leah  and  Lord  Stair  are  dawdling  over  their  late  breakfast  in  the 
salle  a  manger,  while  Madame  Bonchr^tien,  serviette  in  hand,  night- 
cap on  head,  flattery  on  tongue,  flits  nimbly  to  and  fro  about  the 
room.  To-day  is  a  field-day  in  the  establishment;  Mr.  Chamberlayne 
invited  in  state  to  dine  with  Colonel  Pascal ;  and  the  whole  house  is  in 
a  fever  of  preparation.  Even  the  two  supremest  people  in  Madame's 
universe,  tibe  bride  elect  and  Milor,  are  forced  to  eat  their  breakfast 
at  a  side  table.  The  centre  one  groans  with  piles  of  glass,  artificial 
flowers  in  disorder,  mock-silver  dish  covers,  and  epergnes  still  un- 
twisted from  their  tissue  paper ;  all  the  raw  material  that  is  to  adorn 
Madame's  diner  russe,  the  same  material  that  eight  days  later  shall 
grace  Leah's  wedding  feast. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  we  missed  you,"  says  Miss  Pascal,  with  one  of  her 
side  looks.  "  I  almost  think  I  miss  Jack  when  I  have  to  spend  the 
evening  among  the  old  ladies  unrelieved.  Not  that  poor  Jack  is 
amusmg,  but  he  makes  a  noise,  and  that  is  something.  By-the-by, 
you  and  papa  dined  with  him  last  night,  Lord  Stair.  What  did  you 
all  do  ? — ^bore  yourselves  and  each  other  very  unmercifully  ?" 
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"I  am  always  boied  except  when  I  am  in  one  place  now,  Leah/'  is 
Lord  Stair's  answer.  He  began  playfally  to  call  her  *'  Leah  "  on  the 
first  day  of  her  return  to  Paris,  and  the  joke  stands  now ;  even  Mr. 
Ghamb^layne  haying  to  accept  it  with  as  good  a  grace  as  he  can. 
^'  But  the  party,  as  a  party,  was  a  success.  Ghamberlayne  gave  us,  as 
he  always  does,  an  excellent  dinner,  excellently  served,  and  had  some 
capital  fellows  to  meet  us.** 

"And  afterwards?" 

"Afterwards,  we  had  a  pleasant  little  game  of  loo.  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  how  much  your  fisither  and  I  came  away  to  the 
good,  Leah.  Ghamberlayne  lost,  of  course.  A  man  who  is  winning 
Ufe's  real  prizes,  like  Ghamberlayne,  may  be  content  to  exhaust  his 
bad  fortune  upon  loo  and  ^cart^T 

Lord  Stair  sighs,  and  pushes  away  his  plate.  A  man  evidently 
without  morning  appetite,  but  whether  from  the  state  of  his  moraJe 
or  his  stomach,  it  would  be  hard  to  guess;  impaired  digestion  pro- 
ducing symptoms  so  closely  resembling  those  of  overburthened  heart 
or  conscience.  A  sallow,  fistttish  man,  forty  on  his  last  birthday,  says 
the  ^Peerage,'  bald,  with  thin  reddi^  mustache,  quite  red  hair,  and 
an  ugly  obliquity  in  his  small  grey  eyes,  that,  perhaps,  if  he  were  not 
a  Yiscount,  might  be  called  a  squint.  And  stUl  he  is  distinguished- 
looking  ;  taU,  erect — ^Lord  Stair  was  in  the  Guards  in  his  youth — 
and  in  spite  of  his  chronic  insolvency,  one  of  the  best-tailored  men  in 
Europe.  His  teeth  are  white  and  well-shaped,  his  hands  white  and 
well-shaped,  though  somewhat  overfat  like  his  figure ;  his  manner  of 
entering  and  leaving  a  room,  putting  on  an  opera  cloak,  or  holding 
fjEms  and  bouquets,  as  near  perfection  as  anything  mortal  can  be.  Of 
his  mental  qualities  it  would  be  harder  to  speak ;  seeing  that  to  men 
he  seldom  talks  at  all,  while  to  women  he  talks  in  whispers  that  the 
world  (happily  for  the  world)  hears  not.  He  tells  stories  rather  well, 
of  a  certain  Babelaisque  flavour,  and  short ;  and  he  is  always  well 
posted  in  the  last  scandal  of  the  hour,  political  or  social,  but  coy  of 
revealing  it.  A  man  who  impresses  you  with  the  notion  that  he  was 
bom  to  succeed  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  world's  great  charlatanries 
— diplomatic,  stock-jobbing,  private  inquiring,  or  the  like.  And  who 
Jias  succeeded  ....  no,  ^ese  are  not  the  pages  wherein  to  chronicle 
Lord  Stair's  past  life. 

^'  If  he  has  brought  so  many  people  to  grief,"  said  Leah,  once — some 
of  the  old  ladies,  watching  the  dawning  flirtation,  thought  it  a  duty  to 
advise  the  girl  as  to  poor  dear  Lord  Stair's  r^utation — '^  If  he  has 
brought  so  many  exemplary  people  to  grief,  destroyed  the  happiness 
of  so  many  virtuous  households,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  the  happiness  of 
yirtuous  households  must  rest  upon  very  shaky  foundations.  My  peace 
of  mind  endangered  by  Lord  Stair  ?  Why,  he  is  the  very  ugliest  man 
out — ^bald,  red-haired,  a  squint,  and  the  age  of  papa.   Oh,  I  don't  care 
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about  the  ^  Peerage/  all  books  tell  stories — the  age  of  papa !  He  takes 
a  fatherly  interest  in  my  affairs,  he  calls  me  '  Leah/  as  he  calls  Naomi 
'  Naomi/  and  seems  disposed  to  be  kind  to  Jack  and  me  after  we  ar& 
married.    Dear,  good  old  harmless  goose  that  he  is  !*' 

Which  innocent  little  outburst  of  credulity  must  not,  however,  b& 
receiyed  as  GospeL  Some  persons  are  disingenuous  on  principle,  some 
from  habit,  others  from  fear.  There  is  a  fine  natural  spontaneous 
insincerity  about  Leah  Pascal,  an  instinct,  impelling  her  to  fiBilsehood, 
just  as  instinct  impels  the  mole  to  burrow  or  the  otter  to  diye.  She 
dissembles  because  she  must.  Bemembering  the  two  strains  of  blood 
that  mingle  in  her  yeins — ^blind  forces,  shaping  thought  and  action 
just  as  peremptorily  as  they  mould  Ups  and  chin — I  don't  know  thai 
the  idiosyncracy  can  be  manreUed  at. 

Lord  Stair  pushes  away  his  plate  after  he  has  swallowed  a  couple  of 
mouthfuls ;  nor  does  Miss  Pascal  show  a  much  robuster  appetite.  A. 
girl  of  twenty  should  be  able  to  breakfSast  heartQy  at  any  hour,  off  any 
materialB,  but  Leah  has  all  the  fiastidious  caprices,  the  inchoate  likes 
and  dislikes,  of  a  genuine  woman  of  fashion.  With  well  made  little 
plats  and  chablis  she  might  eat.  These  half-cold  cutlets,  this  most  ordi- 
nary of  Bordeaux,  re-corked  after  yesterday's  dinner,  tempt  her  not. 

^^  Nous  mangeong  de  pease  ong  pease,"  growls  Mrs.  Wynch,  The 
old  woman,  in  a  snuffy  camisole  and  with  her  wig  awry,  is  breakfasting 
alone  at  a  coroer  of  the  big  table ;  a  position  firom  whence  Bonchretien, 
D^r6,  and  Miss  Smith  haye  in  yain  tried  to  dislodge  her.  She  pays 
as  well,  pays  better,  than  Colonel  Pascal — pray,  are  her  bougies,  her 
seryice, "  compris  "? — ^would  not  moye  from  her  own  place  at  breakfast 
though  a  hundred  Colonel  Pascals  were  going  to  giye  mock-fine 
dinners  to  their  mock-fine  friends.  ^'  Madtune  Bonchr^tien,  D^sir^ 
Bose — where  are  you  all  ?  I  say  we  eat  from  worse  to  worse.  This 
fish  smells.  At  the  pension  in  the  Bue  Boissy  you  get  fish,  Fresk 
fish,  two  entrees,  and[a  dessert  for  breakfast.  But  that's  the  way  when 
you  stay  too  long  in  a  place.  I  haye  Uyed  under  Madame's  roof 
fifteen  years,  I  haye  paid  Madame  oyer  seyenteen  hundred  pounds,  I 
can  show  her  own  receipts  for  them,  and  this  is  the  way  she  treats  me 
now.  Yotter  poissong  pooh,  Madame  I  But  the  French  are  all  alike> 
aUaUke." 

She  sits  muttering  anathemas,  and  shaking  her  poor  old  palsied 
head  oyer  her  well-kept  ^'  poissong/'  while  Madame,  gay  as  a  grass- 
hopper, flits  hither  and  thither  among  her  artificial  flowers  and 
epergnes,  unheeding.  That  Mrs.  Wynch  is  not  likely  to  leaye^ 
Bonchr^tien  knows.  Her  complaints,  her  threats,  are  perennial,  like 
her  bursts  of  passion ;  but  she  stays. 

"  She  return  always  to  cook  at  my  stoye,"  Bonchrefeien  will  say,  in 
her  wonted  style  of  idiom,  and  with  an  expressiye  shrugging  of  the 
shoulders. 
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'  Where,  at  eighty,  shall  a  forlorn  human  sonl,  bereft  of  all  nearer 
tiee  of  kith  or  kin,  find  new  shelter  ?  Mrs.  Wynch  will  not  leave  the 
Bne  Gastiglione  till  the  undertaker  carry  her  thence ;  and  if  she  did, 
Bonchr^tien  could  bear  the  loss.  Mrs.  Wynch's  money  tided  the 
Bonchr6tien  family  oyer  a  good  many  dark  shoals  in  days  gone  by ; 
but  Madame  has  risen  in  the  world  now,  and  her  memory,  like  that  of 
€ome  other  successful  persons,  is  short  Besides,  does  not  Mrs.  Wynch's 
income  die  with  her?  Who  can  feel  sympathy  for  a  cross-grained 
exacting  old  woman  of  eighty,  who  has  been  selfish  enough  to  ^ik  her 
<3apital  in  a  life  assurance  ? 

Mrs.  Wynch  goes  on  muttering  anathemas,  her  head  bowed  down 
oyer  her  plate ;  Madame  is  busy  among  her  epergnes ;  Milor,  in  the 
distant  comer,  sits  whispering  into  Leah's  ear ;  whispering,  it  may  be 
-conjectured,  about  some  subject  of  unusual  interest,  if  one  may  guess 
£rom  his  companion's  downcast  eyes,  the  smiles,  half  reluctant,  half 
approying,  that  play  round  the  comers  of  her  lips.  To  these,  just  as 
the  big  clock  aboye  the  mantlepieoe  strikes  twelye,  enters  Danton, 
hat  in  hand.  Danton's  hours  are  not  the  hours  of  the  ordinary  Anglo- 
Parisian.  At  six,  winter  and  summer,  he  has  his  early  cup  of  tea. 
Before  seyen  he  is  at  work,  either  abroad  in  the  city,  or  in  his  own 
room,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  At  noon  he  breakfEbsts,  or 
4ines,  as  you  choose  to  call  the  meal,  and  not  upon  cold  cutlets  and 
oyerkept  fish.  From  Madame  down  to  the  lowest  scullery  woman,  not 
«  functionary  in  the  house  but  cares  for  the  comfort  of  this  *^  out-at- 
«lbows  medical  student"  more  than  for  that  of  all  the  other  boarders 
3>ut  together. 

^  Danton !  What,  you  haye  come  back,  haye  you  7*  cries  old  Mrs. 
Wynch.  "  I  was  beginning  to  think  we  bad  got  rid  of  you  for  good. 
You  will  not  find  the  house  improyed  in  any  way,  sir,  nor  the  company 
neither,  during  your  absence." 

"And  your  cough,  Mrs.  Wynch?"  he  asks,  bending  oyer  the 
shrunken  old  form,  kindly.  "  Why,  you  are  looking  charming— ten 
jears  younger  than  when  I  left." 

"  Gtet  away  with  you !"  cries  the  old  woman,  but  a  look  of  something 
like  pleasure  brightens  oyer  her  crabbed  fstce.  ''  Ten  years  younger, 
indeed  I  Who  could  look  younger  on  such  a  diet  ?  I  know  what  my 
relations  will  say  when  I  retum  to  England."  She  is  always  talking 
of  England  and  her  relations,  but  has  seen  neither  for  twenty  years. 
■"'Isthat  yoUjLayinia?*  they'llsay.  'Why,  where  are  your  good  looks? 
Where's  your  ong-bong-pong  7  I  was  a  well-preseryed,  well-nourished 
woman,  Danton,  when  first  I  came  under  Madame  s  roof." 

Bonchr^tien,  at  this,  looks  round  with  a  dangerous  eye  from  her  work, 
and  Danton,  who  probably  knows  the  storm-signals  by  dark  experience, 
hastens  to  ask  TdxB.  Wynch  why  the  breakfeust  is  not  placed  on  the  long 
4iable  as  usual  ?  Has  Madame  got  an  addition  to  her  guests,  or  what  ? 
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'^Madame'B  gneets  are  gobg  to  see  company,  Danton;  that's  what 
it  is.  You  and  I,  who  pay  like  the  rest,  may  be  made  comfortable  or 
nncomfortable — that  don't  matter  to  Madame !  The  French  are  all 
alike.  Ton  remember  Pascal,  don't  yon  ? — Colonel  Pascal  ?  A  man 
with  a  good  deal  of  sham  jewelry  and  sham  talk  ?  Well,  he  has  got 
a  grown-np  daughter  here,  now." 

**  Mees  Pascal  is  in  the  room,"  shonts  Bonchr^tien,  in  an  agony, 
across  a  pyramid  of  pUed-np  chairs.  ''  Mees  Pascal  is  at  breakfast 
beside  Milor!" 

Bni  Mrs.  Wynch,  deaf  at  all  times,  is  neyer  so  deaf  as  when 
Madame  Bonohretien  attempts  in  earnest  to  make  her  hear. 

''A grown-np  daughter,  and  a  handsome  girl  too.  And  she  is 
going  to  be  married.    Her  sweetheart  will  dine  here  to-day." 

Bonchretien  breathes  again.  Considering  the  speaker,  it  might 
haye  been  worse.  If  only  one  could  be  sure  that  this  were 
aUI 

"  Sweetheart !  When  I  was  young,  girls  loved.  I  made  a  bye- 
match  myself — a  captain  in  a  marching  regiment ;  not  sixpence  between 
us.  I  went  oyer  the  world  with  him — my  commanding  officer,  I  used 
to  call  him ;  and  he  died  a  general.  He  had  no  diamonds  to  giye  me 
as  a  wedding  gift,  I  can  tell  you ;  but  we  byed  each  other;  we  had 
youth  and  health  and  high  spirits.  .  •  .  But  now — Danton,  shall  I 
tell  you  what  Ifiss  Pascal's  sweetheart  is  ?  The  French  haye  got  the 
exact  word  for  such  men,  as  they  haye  got  plenty  of  the  original 
article.  He  is  one  of  these  petty  crayies "  (so  does  Mrs.  Wynch 
pronoxmce  the  term  petit  crev6),  *'  I  wish  Colonel  Pascal  joy  of  the 
match.  A  handsome  girl,  and  a  petty  crayy  like  Ohamberlayne  for  a 
husband!" 

Happily,  at  this  moment,  Danton's  breakfast  enters,  and  Mrs. 
Wynch  leayes  off;  it  may  be  hoped,  unheard  of  Leah  and  Lord  Stair, 
whose  murmured  conyersation  in  the  distant  comer  of  the  room  still 
continues. 

'^Mr.  Danton  is — a  hanger-on  in  some  shape  of  the  house,  I 
belieye,"  remarks  Lord  Stair.  ''  A  relation,  or  admirer,  I  think  some 
one  told  me,  of  our  good  Madame  Bonchretien's." 

He  noticed  the  flutter  of  Leah's  eyelid,  the  sudden  flush  on  Leah's 
cheek,  when  Danton  entered  the  room  fiye  minutes  ago,  and  so  would 
sneer  down  any  possible  riyalry  without  delay.  The  two  men, 
though  liying  under  the  same  roof,  meeting  daily,  hourly,  for  nearly 
three  years  past,  haye  neyer  been  more  than  potential  enemies  till 
this  moment — this  moment,  when  Leah's  coquetry  brings  them,  at 
once  and  for  eyer,  into  sharpest  collision.  Women  can  seldom  be 
thrown  closely  together  without  drifting  into  friendship  or  hatred. 
Men  can  wish  each  other  good  morning  for  half  a  lifetime  with  no 
other  feeling  than  that  of  absolute  indifference.    ''  Danton — Danton  ? 
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Ah,  to  be  saie^!  lodges  in  tbe  same  house  mth  me — splays  the  piano-* 
half-headed  sOTt  of  fellow,  with  ideas.  Was  to  haye  been  a  parson, 
they  say,  but  conld  not  d^est  the  Thirty-nine  AxticleEi ;  then  a  doctor, 
bnt  tamed  sorapnlons  as  to  pills  and  black  draughts.  His  wife,  I  am 
told,  preferring  bread-and-butter  to  conscience,  ran  away  from  him, 
one  fine  day.  Bemarkably  sensible  of  the  wife."  This  would  have 
pretty  accurately  summarised  Lord  Stair's  opinions;  if,  indeed,  he 
eyer  troubled  himself  to  entertain  any  on  the  subject  of  his  fellow- 
lodger.  **  A  man,  naturally;  with  about  three  inches  of  brain ;  lucky 
as  to  tailors  and  posture-masters.  Fool  and  knaye  in  him  about 
eyenly  balanced.  Far  too  much  lactic  acid  in  the  blood."  This 
would  haye  been  Danton's  summing  up  of  George  Francis  Lord 
Stair. 

^  A  hanger-on,  or  admirer  of  our  good  Madame's."  Leah  continuing 
silent,  Lord  Stair  thus  proceeds.  **  And,  upon  my  word,  I  envy  Mr. 
Danton  his  bonnes  fortunes.  While  the  rest  of  us  starye  on  cold 
outlets,  Mr.  Danton  gets  all  his  little  plats  sent,  hot  and  steaming, 
from  the  kitchen." 

The  tone,  rather  than  the  words,  imply  contempt ;  and  Leah — so 
influenced  is  she  already  by  Lord  Stair — feels  half  asluuned  of  her 
"  conquest "  of  last  night.  The  feeling  is  succeeded,  ahnost  before  it 
has  had  birth,  by  one  of  those  sharp  reyulsions  to  which  women  of 
her  nanrous  febrile  type  are  eyer  liable.  Lookmg  across  the  room, 
her  eyes  encounter  Danton's:  he  is  just  sharing  a  sayoury  ragout  with 
Mrs.  Wynch,  and  a  smile  of  goodness— of  lorUSy  I  mean ;  we  haye  no 
equiyalent  for  hont6  in  English — lights  up  his  dark  face  like  a  sun- 
beam. Their  eyes  meet ;  Danton  bows  coldly,  as  a  man  would  bow 
to  any  acquaintance  of  yesterday,  and  Leah  blushes  in  her  yery  soul — 
a  little  also  on  the  cheek,  her  companion  notices. 

Until  this  moment  the  girl  has  regarded  Lord  Stair  as  the  most 
gbrious  of  her  conquests.  Jack  Chamberlayne,  as  a  pize  matri- 
monial, is  well  enough.  Wasj  not  half  London,  and  afterwards  the 
whole  of  Scarborou^,  fighting  for  him — mothers,  daughters,  aris- 
tocracy, commons,  aUke — when  her  yellow  eyes  (a  little  aided, 
perhaps,  by  the  strategies  of  Cousin  Bill)  carried  him  off?  But  it  is 
difiSeult  to  feel  proud  of  Jack  Chamberlayne,  personally.  Leah  has 
only  to  appear  in  the  Bois  or  at  a  theatre,  witii  Lord  Stair,  to  be  at 
once  distinguished.  ^^Lord  Stair!"  so  people,  she  feels,  must  speak 
of  them.  ^  And  who  is  his  companion? — ^who  is  that  beautiful  woman 
to  whom  he  is  deyoted?"  Neyer,  amcHig  her  slayes — and  she  has 
had  slayes  since  she  was  fifteen — has  she  numbered  one  so  redounding 
to  the  glory  of  the  moment,  the  glory  dearest  to  yanity,  as  Lord 
Stair.  And  behold !  she  blushes,  with  shame,  oyer  herself,  oyer  their 
intimacy,  oyer  all  that,^not  fiye  minutes  ago,  she  gloried  in  I  Gifted 
already  with  the  prescience  any  genuine  feeling  confers,  she  sees  herself 
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suddenly — as  Danton  sees  her.  Jack  Cbamberlayne,  to  whom  she  is 
sold ;  Lord  Stair,  who  is  to  be  the  house  friend  of  Jack  Ohamberlayne's 
establishment ;  tiiem  also  she  sees,  with  a  yision  not  her  own.  .... 
If  at  this  instant  the  chance  of  freedom  could  miraculously  come  to 
her,  honest  loye  for  her  portion/and  the  happiness  honest  love  brings 
with  it,  no  silks  or  diamonds,  no  fiAshion,  no  Lord  Stair ! — 

"My  dearest  Mees,"  says  Bonchr^tien's  creamy  voice,  oyer  her 
shoulder.  '^  If  Mees  could  accord  me  one  instant  of  attention  ? 
Milor  will  pardon  us.  I  have  here,"  handing  Leah  a  sheet  of  paper, 
"  the  names  of  our  little  society,  as  we  are  to  dine." 

Leah  glances  carelessly  oyer  the  list.  "  The  society  will  be  all 
right,  Madame,  as  far  as  I  can  see ;  only  please  make  one  trifling 
alteration.  Just  put  Mr.  Ghamberlayne  between  Mrs.  Tomson  and 
Madame  de  Miramion ;  and  I  dare  say  Lord  Stair,  under  the  circum- 
stances, would  not  mind  taking  me?  Yes,  that  will  do  better  now. 
Mr.  Pettingall  and  Naomi  will  make  the  number  eyen  on  our  side  of 
the  table ;  and  Deb — oh,  poor  little  Deb,  in  the  comer  there,  away 
from  eyery  one !" 

<'  Mees  Deb  sit  in  her  comer  of  predilection,"  says  Bonchr^tien. 
"  Her  chair  is  next  M.  Danton's.  Mees  Deb  would  rather  fail  of  her 
dinner  than  of  him." 

"  M.  Danton?"  repeats  Leah,  indifferently— as  though  she  had  not 
spoken  of  Deb  purposely  to  lead  up  to  his  name  I  "  By  the  way, 
which  is  M.  Danton's  place,  Madame  ?  I  do  not  see  his  name  on 
your  list" 

Madame  giyes  her  eyes  a  roll,  pregnant  with  meaning,  in  the 
direction  of  Danton ;  then,  lowering  her  yoioe  confidentially,  "  Small 
chance  that  M.  Danton  will  be  of  the  society,"  she  explains.  "  When 
M.  Danton  returns  to  Paris  after  a  month's  absence,  who  shall  count 
upon  him  ?  A  student  in  rags,  of  the  hospital ;  a  dancer,  half-staryed, 
of  the  theatre;  the  first  one  he  meets,  and  who  has  not  the  piece  of 
twenty  sous  in  his  pocket — dines  with  Danton  at  a  restaurant  Ah, 
that  is  so !"  Bondur^tien  shrugs  her  shoulders  pityingly.  "  Danton 
is  Danton !    No  changing  him." 

<<  There  will  be  twelye  at  table,  as  it  is,  Leah,"  remarks  Lord  Stair, 
in  his  slow  undertone.  "  Surely,  you  would  not  run  the  risk  of  an 
unlucky  thirteenth,  upon  so  auspicious  an  occasion  ?" 

For  a  moment  or  more,  Leah  seems  to  yacillate ;  then,  abmptly, 
she  returns  the  paper  to  Madame  Bonchr^tien's  hand,  rises,  and  mlks 
to  the  other  end  of  the  room.  Lord  Stair  watching  her. 

That  the  girl  has  taken  a  sudden  fancy  to  Danton's  handsome  fiEtce 
he  suspects — a  fancy  I  Lord  Stair's  imagination  could  not,  by  possi- 
bility, soar  higher  in  the  regions  of  loye  than  this.  That  it  w31  be  a 
<(  fancy  "  widdy  differing  f^m  any  sentiment  she  feels,  or  eyer  can 
feel,  towards  himself,  he  is  certain.    Also,  that  there  is  not  the 
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remotest  risk  of  its  imperilling  her  fidelity  to  the  Ohamberlayne 
estates.  The  question  is,  how  to  make  this  fiEincy,  loye-fit,  call  it  as 
yon  will,  work  best  into  his.  Lord  Stair  s  own  game.  For  that  he  has 
other  intentions  than  the  mere  pastime  of  the  moment,  you  may  be 
sore.  Lord  Stair  does  not  walk  arm-in-arm  down  the  Bois  with 
Colonel  Pascal,  has  not  borrowed  a  hundred  pounds  from  Jack  Oham- 
berlayne, for  nothing.  Leah  is  to  be  next  season's  reigning  beauty,  a 
twelye  weeks'  wonder  in  the  Bow,  a  notoriety,  edipsmg  all  the  otiier 
"  peccadilloes  of  all  Piccadilly,"  and  with^Lord  Stair  for  her  slave — 
slave,  guide,  mentor,  and  most  implacable  tyrant  I  It  is  not  the  first 
time  he  has  chalked  out,  matured,  and  brought  to  the  bitter  end, 
a  precisely  similar  scheme. 

To  become  the  fashion  a  woman  will  sell  her  soul  alive.  This 
is  one  of  Lord  Stair's  pet  beliefs.  Curiously  enough,  he  holds  another 
— ^that  a  woman  has  no  soul  to  sell ;  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is 
contradictory ! 

Chapter  VI. 

PBINOB  OHABHINQ  AT  HOME. 

**  M.  Danton,  I  have  a  favour  to  ask  of  you." 

She  stands  before  him  with  the  loveliest  flush  of  shame  upon  her 
face ;  her.  hands  clasped  together,  her  eyes  raised  timidly,  beseech- 
ingly, to  ihis.  Very  handsome  she  looks  thus ;  infinitely,  handsomer 
ihan  he  gave  her  credit  for  being  last  night  Her  skin,  that  Danton 
had  a  suspicion  would  prove  sallow  by  daylight,  is,  he  discovers,  with- 
out flaw ;  velvety,  mellow  in  tone  as  the  petal  of  a  Bengal  rose,  and  of 
texture  as  delicate.  Her  hair,  figure,  hands,  all  surpass  in  reality  the 
picture  his  memory  had  stored  of  j  them.  And  her  voice — never, 
surely,  had  woman,  even  a  Hebrew  woman,  a  voice  more  instinct  with 
fine  native  melody  than  Leah  Pascal's ! 

And  he  is  repulsed  by  her  still ;  repulsed,  yet  potently  attracted. 
Amidst  such  wild  contractions  do  passions,  not  '^  fimcies,"  take  their 
rise. 

**  Surely  Miss  Pascal  need  never  ask  a  fiEtvour  of  any  man,"  he 
answers,  getting  up  from  the  table  and  moving  a  step  or  two  in  the 
direction  of  the  door. 

'^Because  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  be  refused?"  she  returns, 
gaily. 

*'  Because  it  is  impossible  that  you  can  have  a  favour  to  asL  You 
have  only  to  command." 

"  And  you  to  obey  ?  Very  well,  M.  Danton.  I  command  you  to 
dine  with  us  this  evening  at  seven.  Papa  has  asked  our  friend 
Mr.  Chamberlayne  to  dinner,  and  we  wish  tdl  the  people  in  the  house 
to  look  upon  themselves  as  our  guests." 

'^  You  will  have  a  sufficiently  large  party  without  me." 
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**Bnt  if  I  osi  yon,  M.  DantonT 

"  I  haye  only  jnst  retnmed  to  Paris,  Miss  PaseaL  My  honrs  are 
not  my  own.    The  first  friend  I  meet  in  the  street " 

"  I  know.  Madame  Bonchretien  told  me  all  that.  The  first 
student  in  rags  of  the  hospital,  the  first  dancer,  half-starved,  of  the 
theatre.  But  I  consider  that  we  have  as  good  a  claim  as  students  m 
rags  or  dancers  half-starved,  and  I  will  not  accept  the  excuse.  Are 
you  engaged  for  this  evening — yes,  or  no  ?" 

'^  I  am  not  engaged,  formally." 

"  And  you  will  join  our  party  ?  I  command — ^I  mean  ...  it  would 
give  me  such  pleasure  if  you  wiU." 

After  a  second  or  two  of  silence,  **  I  will  promise  to  come  readily, 
on  one  condition,"  answers  Danton.  Madame  all  this  time  is  holding 
Milor's  ear  captive,  with  silken  flatteries,  Mrs.  Wynch  is  almost 
choking  herself  over  her  ragout.  (Grudge  not  the  old  soul  that 
ragout,  reader ;  Nature  does  but  leave  this  one  poor  pleasure  for  our 
solace,  at  the  last.)  "  I  will  come,  readily,  if  you  will  answer  a  very 
simple  question.    What  is  your  object  in  asking  me  ?" 

"  My— object?*  she  stammers,  her  eyes  sinking  to  the  floor.  For 
her  age,  Leah  Pascal's  experience  of  a  certain  showily-varnished  sort 
of  human  nature  is  considerable.  She  knows  nothing,  either  by 
theory  or  practice,  of  a  nature  like  Danton's,  and  already  she  fears 
him,  hesitates ;  is  uncertain  whether  truth  or  &lsehood  will  best  allure 
him  to  her  feet.  ''  I  hardly  understand  you,  M.  Danton.  Papa  has 
invited  Mr.  Ghamberlayne,  and  we  hope  to  spend  a  pleasant  evening, 
and" 

"  What  is  your  object  ?'  he  repeats,  looking  at  her  with  barely-con- 
cealed impatience.  ''  Let  us  teU  each  other  the  truth,  Miss  Pascal,  as 
far  as  we  can,  &om  the  beginning.  It  will  save  complications  in 
the  end.     Why  do  you  wish  me  to  witness  Mr.  Chamberlayne's 


''  I  don't  know  that  there  is  any  very  special  happiness  to  witness. 
Thus  much  Leah  manages  to  reply,  with  tolerable  self-possession,  but 
her  lips  quiver ;  her  heart  beats,  as  no  declaration  of  love — she  has 
listened  to  several — ever  caused  it  to  beat  in  her  life  before. 

*'  And  you  ask  me  for  my  own  good,  then  ?"  he  persists.  "  Honestly 
and  truly,  you  believe  that  I  should  not  show  much  greater  wisdom  by 
staying  away  ?' 

No  coquetting  with  this  man ;  try  as  one  will.  Love  may  be  got 
from  him ;  sooner,  perhaps,  than  could  be  wished.  There  will  be  no 
trifling  in  the  transaction.  A  Jack  Ghamberlayne  for  one's  diamond 
supplyer ;  a  Lord  Stair  for  theatres  and  public  exhibitions,  generally ; 
a  Danton,  to  play  at  sentiment  with,  and  befool — ^Never  t  For  good 
or  for  evil,  for  loving  or  for  hating,  Eugene  Danton  is  thorough,  and 
Leah  Pascal,  actress  by  nature  though  die  be,  artificial  through  every 
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tradition,  eyery  example  of  her  life,  recogniseB  this  thoroughness  and 
already  bows  before  it. 

^'If  we  only  did  what  was  wise,  we  should  do  very  few  things  that 
are  pleasant,  M.  Danton !  But,  I  dare  say,''  she  adds  Ughtly, 
**  Madame  Bonchr^tien  is  righi  There  are  much  stronger  attractions 
for  yon  elsewhere  than  any  poor  litle  dissipations  we  can  offer — if  I 
only  knew." 

**  If  yon  only  knew.  Ah,  Miss  Pascal,  if  we  only  knew  things  that 
are  hidden  ttom  ns,  I  should  not  have  returned  to  Paris  till  your 
wedding  was  oyer,  for  certain.'' 

She  stands  a  second  or  two,  irresolute,  after  this  avowal,  for  an 
avowal  of  a  kind  it  is,  then  turns  &om  him  without  a  word ;  and 
Danton,  quietly  taking  up  his  hat,  walks  away  out  of  the  room  and 
out  of  the  house. 

*'  A  tr^  bong  coor,"  says  old  Mrs.  Wynch,  looking  up  at  length 
from  her  plate.  '^  I  know  your  &ther  and  he  don't  like  each  other. 
Miss  Pascal,  nor  my  lord,  neither — how  should  they?  Danton's  an 
hcmest  man."  Bitter  things  have  transpired  since  those  roseate 
summer  evenings  when  Desire  used  to  bear  Mrs.  Wynch's  snuffbox  to 
''  M'sieur  le  Militairy,"  at  dessert.  Send  him  her  snuffbox !  The  old 
woman  now  cuts  M'sieur  le  MiHtairy  dead,  if  she  chance  to  meet  him 
on  the  stairs.  '^  What  do  you  think,  Madame?"  this,  she  shouts, 
with  emphasis,  to  Bonchretien.  **  I  say  Danton's  an  honest  man  and 
true.    I  don't  care  who  in  this  boarding-house  hears  me." 

^  Ah,  del  I  Her  eccentricities !"  murmurs  Madame,  scenting  offen- 
sive aspersions  on  Milor  in  the  word  **  honest."  *'  We  are  all  true, 
we  are  all  honest,  Mrs.  Wynch — M.  Danton  and  all  ze  whole  society 
of  my  house." 

'*  And  the  very  highest  praise  you  can  give  us,  Madame,"  says 
Lord  Stair,  coming  across  tiie  room  to  Leah's  side.  **  *  An  honest 
man's  the  noblest  work  of  God,'  Leah,  is  he  not  ?" 

**  When  I  know  more  about  the  subject,  I  will  give  you  my  answer. 
Lord  Stair,"  says  Leah,  coldly.  "  I  have  not  had  much  to  do  with 
angels,  hitherto,  except  fallal  ones." 

^Hiiherta  But  remember  you  have  just  made  M.  Danton's 
acquaintance." 

He  adds  some  remark  in  a  whisper  that  brings  back  the  smile  to 
Leah's  lip,  the  colour  to  her  cheek.  Every  chord,  save  one,  in  thi& 
feverishly-strung,  vain,  ambitious  nature.  Lord  Stair  can  touch  with  a 
master  hand.  The  girl,  like  her  father,  loves  money  vrith  passion ; 
no  difficult  taskto  keep  her  fEdthfol  to  Jack  Chamberlayne.  lake  her 
father,  she  loves  rank,  or  the  distinction  rank  may  confer  on  herself; 
no  difficult  task  to  keep  her  fiuthfnl  (such  fidelity  as  it  is)  to  Lord 
Stair.  For  the  rest — oh,  a  cynical  word  of  praise,  a  pitying  disparage- 
ment, here  and  there,  will  withhold  her  for  the  present  &om  carrying 
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her  fancy  for  Danton  too  fiar,  and  at  some  future  day  the  existence 
of  the  &ncy  may  prove  rather  convenient  than  the  reverse.  So  judges 
Lord  Stair,  coming  close  to  the  truth,  yet  fatally  missing  it,  after  the 
manner  of  cynics.  Have  I  not  said  that  there  is  one  chord  in  Leah 
Pascal's  nature  beyond  his  power  to  touch? 

.  .  .  The  day  passes  by  arrow  quicL  Alas  !  each  to-day  becomes 
yesterday  with  fearful  haste  to  l^sJi  now ;  ere  she  can  coUect  her  own 
•soul  sufficiently  to  commune  therewith  to-day  will  be  the  yesterday  of 
her  bridal.  A  drive  with  half  tipsy  little  Jack  Chamberlayne,  Deb 
doing  propriety,  in  the  Bois  do  Boulogne ;  a  twilight  flirtation  with 
perfecUy  sober  Lord  Stair,  no  one  doing  propriety  at  all,  in  Madame's 
fialon;  every  intervening  minute  filled  up  with  millinery  and  the 
vendors  of  millinery.  A  quickly  past,  on  the  whole  a  singularly 
happy  day.  Admirers  and  new  fashions  suffice,  as  a  rule,  for  Leah's 
earthly  contentment,  and  to-day  admirers  and  new  fashions  both  are 
edged  by  the  expectation  of  a  keener  delight.  She  dresses  half  an 
hour  too  soon  for  dinner,  essays  Jack's  latest  gift  of  diamonds — is 
discontented  with  their  effect,  puts  on  her  pearls,  her  sapphires,  dis- 
cards them  all.  Debbie — in  the  agonised  excitement,  herself  of  a 
rose-coloured  sash  and  uncrumpled  muslin — ^Debbie  watches  these 
unwonted  signs  of  perturbation  on  the  part  of  her  elder  sister,  and 
<;an  draw  no  other  conclusion  therefrom  than  this,  that  Leah  must  be 
falling  in  love  with  Jack  Chamberlayne  in  spite  of  everything. 

*'  If  it  had  only  been  with  Danton  I"  thinks  the  child,  pausing  for  a 
moment  as  she  fastens  on  her  diminutive  satin  shoe.  But  then  if  it 
had  been  with  Danton  there  would  be  no  money,  no  dinner-party,  no 
ffose-coloured  sash  for  Debbie,  or  satin  shoes  with  real  mother-o'pearl 
buttons,  like  the  grown-up  ladies  wear  in  the  centre  of  the  rosettes ! 

Considering  those  rosettes,  even  Deb,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
turns  mercenary,  feels  that  wealth,  encumbered  though  it  be  by  a 
lover  redolent  of  tobacco  and  who  plays  Negro  melodies  on  his^chin, 
is  not  without  its  advantages. 

Dinner  is  fixed  for  seven.  At  a  quarter  before  the  hour  Colonel 
Pascal,  in  fuU  evening  canonicals,  awaits  his  guest  upon  the  hearth- 
rug (laid  down  only  on  state  occasions)  of  Madame  Bonchr^tien's 
drawing-room.  Evening  dress  is  not,  ordinarily,  the  rule  of  the 
house ;  but  to-night,  in  honour  of  the  lovers,  is  to  be  a  ceremony  of 
white  gloves,  and  the  ladies  are  still  in  the  tortures  of  preparation 
xipstairs.  All,  save  Mrs.  Wynch.  Fond  of  good  food  though  the 
old  woman  be,  she  loves  the  indulgence  of  her  humours  better — will 
^ne,  shivering,  in  her  own  room  off  a  "buUy,"  sooner  than  accept 
Colonel  Pascal's  hospitality. 

"  A  man  who  will  help  himself  before  a  lady !"    The  feud,  I  may 

say,  shortly,  commenced  over  stewed  pigeons,  Colonel  Pascal  taking 
the  last  piece  of  breast  in  the  dish  and  handing  the  bones  to  his 
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neighboTir.  ''A  man  who  will  help  himself  before  a  lady,  who  marries 
his  daughter  to  a  petty  cravy,  who  pads,  who  laoes.  ...  I  thank 
yon,  Madame !  I  have  lived  nnder  your  roof  fifteen  years,  I  haver 
had  to  submit  to  much ;  but  I  will  not  lower  my  dignity  to  become 
the  guest  of  an  ugly-bred  person  like  Colonel  Pascal" 

Colonel  Pascal  is  certainly  not  an  ugly-bred  person,  as  &r  as  ex- 
ternals go;  above  all,  when  got  up,  as  at  present,  for  effect,  with 
every  assistance  that  embroidered  linen,  diamond  studs,  rings,  and  a 
bit  of  red  ribbon  at  one's  button-hole,  can  yield.  No  one  quite  knows 
what  Order  of  Merit  that  bit  of  ribbon  represents;  but  on  the  Con- 
tinent these  details  matter  little,  and  Colonel  Faacsi  is  too  thorough 
a  cosmopolitan  ever  to  make  his  appearance  decorated  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Channel. 

A  small  swarthy  man,  not  over  bald,  considering  his  five  and  fifty 
years,  with  well-dyed  whiskers  a  la  Dundreary,  keen  dark  eyes,  a. 
handsome  hawk  nose,  and  such  a  smile — the  smile  of  a  man  whose 
heart  has  not  laughed  for  half  a  lifetime !  Deep  lines  in  plenty  have 
the  world,  flesh,  and  auxiliaries,  graven  round  Colonel  Pascal's  brow 
and  lips;  and  still  he  has  worn  well;  thanks  to  his  tailor,  dentisty 
admirable  incapacity  for  feeling,  and  the  serenity  of  consci^ice  en- 
gendered by  afined^estion,  looks  a  dozen  years  at  least  younger  than 
he  is.  For  good  genial  mammon  worship,  frank  readiness  of  sym- 
pathy with  aU  forms  of  human  success,  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  met 
his  equal  His  presence  brings  sunshine  into  the  house  of  every 
prosperous  man  he  enters — January  sunshine,  that  makes  itself  seen,, 
not  felt  He  is  indeed  the  most  unfailing  weather-gauge  of ;  pro- 
sperity extant  Get  on  in  the  world,  honourably  or  dishonourably,  so 
long  as  you  get  on ;  possess  a  title,  a  carriage,  a  cook ;  be  anything 
but  poor  and  obscure,  and  you  will  find  Colonel  Pascal  the  most 
sincerely  appreciative  of  your  friends.  Yourself,  your  taste,  your 
famiture,  your  children,  all  are  charming  I  That  is  his  word.  A 
pirouetting  ballet-girl  does  not  fall  back  more  surely  on  the  tips  of 
her  toes  than  does  Colonel  Pascal  after  every  little  flight  of  social 
rhetoric  upon  the  word  ''  charming."  Delightful  weather,  wonderful  ' 
weather,  Italian  sky,  Claude  Loraine  scenery — charming !  Exquisite 
woman,  shoulders  of  alabaster,  statuesque  throat— a  waist,  an  ankle 
— charming  I  His  daughters  have  nicknamed  him  '^  the  Prince 
Charming." 

'*  I  don't  know  whether  I  do  right  to  marry  Mr.  Chamberlayne,'^ 
said  Leah,  in  a  moment  of  expansion,  shortly  s^ter  she  accepted  poor 
Jack.  '^  But  I  am  quite  certain  I  do  right  to  get  away  fix>m  papa. 
Deb's  home  will  be  with  me ;  Naomi,  with  her  face,  is  sure  to  find  & 
home  of  her  own,  and  the  Prince  Charming  will  be  unincumbered. 
What  charming  daughters  we  shall  all  be — for  conversational  purposes ; 
what  pegs  for  reminiscent  sentiment  when  he  knows  that  he  is  rid 
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of  us  for  over."  So  IMe  yalned  are  men's  social  yirtnes,  even  the 
geniality  of  a  Prince  Charming,  when  seen  in  the  fierce  light  that 
beats  aronnd  their  own  fireside. 

A  qnarter  to  seyen ;  fiye  minntes  to  seyen ;  at  three  minntes  before 
the  hour  Leah  enters  the  salon  fall  dressed,  the  smile  that  a  pretty 
woman  puts  on  with  her  bracelets  round  her  lips.  Colonel  Pascal 
gazes  at  her  with  honest  pride ;  his  daughter,  his  darling  motherless 
girl  on  the  brink  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds — and  well  he  may. 
Neyer  has  Leah  looked  handsomer.  Her  arms  bared  to  the  shoulders, 
her  delicate  classic  bust,  shine  like  marble  amidst  the  billowy  laces 
and  tulles  of  her  amber  silk  dress ;  her  bright  hair  lifted  high  &am 
her  forehead,  is  ornamented  by  a  single  yellow  rose;  her  complexion, 
whose  one  fault,  ordinarily,  if  fault  it  be,  is  want  of  colour,  is  height- 
ened to-night  into  yiyidest  carmine  and  snow.  Colonel  Pascal  thinks 
of  his  wife— the  loyely  gentle-souled  wife,  whose  heart  he  broke,  and 
sighs;  lifts  his  handkerchief,  eyen,  to  the  tip  of  his  well-cut  little 
hawk  nose. 

'*  That  dress  becomes  you  maryellously,  Leah.  You  haye  the  same 
charming  taste  as  your  poor  dear  mamma.  My  beloyed  Esther  always 
chose  those  faint  shades  of  amber  and  citron  as  you  do." 

Leah  walks  up  to  her  father's  side  and  suryeys  herself  coolly  in  the 


*'  I  haye  too  much  of  you  in  my  face,  papa  dear,  to  be  really  like 
her."  What  a  change  comes  into  her  yoice  when  she  speaks  to  him. 
You  could  scarce  belieye  it  the  same  yoice  that  softened  and  pleaded 
to  Danton  six  hours  ago.  "  Turn  and  look  now,  a  little  more  profile 
— ^there  ?  Did  you  eyer  see  such  a  duplicate  in  your  life,  barring 
the  mustache  ?  " 

The  likeness  is  extraordinary,  taking  the  features  from  one  point  of 
yiew,  and  with  Leah,  for  the  nonce,  counterfeiting  her  other's  expres- 
sion— an  expression  that  I  only  know  how  to  describe  adequately  by 
the  French  term  fripon. 

**  I  hope  the  likeness  is  but  skin-deep,  my  child,"  obseryes  Prince 
Charming,  sentimentally.  "  I  trust  you  will  make  more  of  your  life, 
be  less  heayily  weighted,  than  your  poor  old  father  has  been." 

It  is  a  fayourite  figure  of  speech  with  Colonel  Pascal,  this  of  being 
*'  heayily  weighted  " ;  a  y«^e  conyenient  phrase,  by  which  he  throws 
all  the  little  shortcomings  of  his  life  upon  circumstances. 

"  I  hope  Btmchr^tien  will  giye  us  an  eatable  dinner,"  says  Leah. 
"  Three  francs  a  head,  extra,  does  not  leaye  much  margin  for  entrees 
and  game.  We  might  haye  giyen  fiye  francs,  I  think,  papa,  when  we 
were  about  it." 

The  mention  of  francs  brings  Colonel  Pascal  home  briskly  from  the 
regions  of  sentiment  to  those  of  facts. 

''  Three  francs  a  head  extra,  mind,  extra — there  is  the  regular  sub- 
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soription  of  the  house  to  start  upon — three  francs  a  head,  extra,  ought 
to  enaUe  Madame  Bonohr^tien  to  send  up  as  handsome  a  dinner  as 
can  be  served  in  PariSy  and  make  a  good  profit  for  hersdf  into  the 
bargain.  You  really  forget  my  means,  Leah,  when  you  talk  so  reok- 
kealy,  the  heayy  inroads  I  have  been  making  upon  capital  already  for 
your  trousseau." 

^  But  the  trouflseau  will  be  your  last  expense,  papa  dear/'  says  the 
gill,  looking  at  him  with  coldly  glittering  eyes.  ^'  When  tiie  wedding 
breakfisuat  is  paid  for,  and  the  cheap  champagne,  and  the  narrow  white 
ribbon  for  the  fftTOurs,  I  shall  have  cost  you  my  last  sixpence,  remrai- 
bar.  Mr.  Ghamberlayne  will  henceforth  ha^  the  exclusiye  legal 
privilege  <tf  dressing,  supporting,  adorning,  or  burying  me,  as  the  case 
may  ba" 

'*  A  wedding  is  a  deuced  expensive  thing  under  any  eiroumstances," 
nys  Colonel  Pascal  uneasily.  He  and  Leah  do  not  lore  each  other, 
know  that  they  do  not  lore  each  other,  at  the  best  of  times.  There 
is  something  in  the  expression  of  her  face  at  this  moment  that  is 
smgularly  distasteful  to  him.  ^^  I  wrote  to  Tumbull  Brothers  this 
morning,  telling  th^n  to  sdl  out  another  couple  of  hundred  pounds, 
and  even  that  will  not  half  carry  me  througL  If  you  were  marrying 
a  poor  man — on  my  soul,  Leah,  if  you  were  marrying  a  poor  man  it 
would  be  a  much  lees  costly  business  to  me." 

''And  to  me,  too,  perhaps,"  says  Leah,  with  sudden  pathos  in  her 
Yoice.  Then,  rallying  quickly,  ''  But  if  I  can  pay  you  back,"  she 
adds,  '^  if  I  can  pay  you  back,  as  I  haye  agreed  to  do,  you  will  be  no 
loser  in  the  end.  The  expenses  of  the  sale — the  wedding,  I  mean — 
are  heavy,  of  course,  but  ^  I  can  make  it  good  to  you  out  of  Jack's 
money  hereafter,  I  will." 

''And  in  the  meantime" — Colonel  Pascal  draws  a  dingy  bit  of 
paper  firom  his  pocket,  unfolds,  and  holds  it  to  the  light — ^"  this  is 
not  the  time,  perhaps,  for  domestic  discussions,  still,  as  we  are  talking 
of  expenditure,  the  matter  may  as  well  be  settled — ^m  the  meantime, 
I  really  must  request  less  extravagance  in  the  children's  waahing  bills. 
Now,  last  week,"  he  adjusts  his  gilt  double  eyeglass,  and  goes  over  the 
items  carefully,  " '  petticoats,  tuckers,  handkerchief^,  stockings ' — here 
we  are — ^'stot^ngs.'  Seven  pairs  of  stockings,  between  tiioee  two 
children,  in  one  week  I " 

Well  for  him,  perhaps,  that  he  looks  so  steadily  at  the  paper,  that 
he  does  not  tead  the  expression  of  his  daughter's  eyes ;  such  absolute, 
scarce-veiled  contempt  as  those  eyes  discover  I  Leah  is  mercenary,  if 
you  will,  but  on  a  big  scale;  mercenary  for  the  sake  of  all  that  money 
brings,  rather  than  for  money  itself;  is  bartering  her  youth  for  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  but  means  to  spend  them ;  is  mercenary, 
not  a  niggard.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  write,  is  twenty,  not  fifty-five. 
Age  makes  such  a  world  of  difference  in  the  character  of  our  vices. 
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''  And  tliis  sort  of  ihisg  inyariably  goes  from  bad  to  worse.    Oiye 
them  seyen  pairs  one  week,  they  will  want  ten  the  next.    Are  yon 
attending  to  me,  Leah/'  she  is  tossing  her  fiui  to  and  fro  with  an  * 
air  of  the  most  impenetrable  calmness,  ^'  or  are  yon  not  ?  "      % 

''I  am  attending  to  every  word,  papa.  You  wish  the  children  to 
wear  dirtier  stockings.    I  wUl  tell  them  so.'' 

^^I  wish  them  to  grow  up  without  yoor  ruinous  indifference  to 
money.  I  wish  them  to  feel  tiiat  they  are  the  children  of  a  miserably 
poor  man.  Seyen  pair  a  week ! — it  beats  me  to  know  how  they  could 
haye  contriyed  to  put  them  all  on ! " 

"  If  you  recollect,  the  weather  was  rainy,  papa.  It  cannot  haye 
been  Deb ;  I  am  afraid,  poor  Debbie  does  not  go  out  enough  to  get 
her  feet  wet !  But  Naomi,  you  can  hardly  expect  a  girl  of  Naomi's 
age  to  be  seen  in  splashed  stockings." 

**  If  Naomi  looked  where  she  was  going  she  need  not  be  splashed 
at  alL  I  can  walk  from  one  end  of  the  bouleyards  to  the  other, 
without  a  spot  on  my  boots." 

"  You  are  a  few  years  older  than  Naomi,  sir." 

^'  I  am,  and  I  will  employ  the  wisdom  those  few  years  haye  taught 
me  by  bringing  up  my  children  in  habits  of  self-control,  as  honourable 
members  of  society.  If  Deb  and  Naomi  want  more  than  two  pairs 
of  stockings  a  week  each,  they  must  wash  them  themselyes,  and  "— ; — 

The  door  opens  with  a  flourish,  and  Prince  Charming,  all  em- 
broidery, diamond  studs,  smUes,  and  decorations,  adyances  to  reoeiye 
his  fature  son-in-law. 

Chaptee  VII. 

Leah's  pbize  m  the  lottebt. 

A  HEcno  little  young  man  of  four  and  twenty,  smooth-cheeked  as 
a  woman,  fJEur-haired,  honest-eyed,  and  still  with  the  yacant  wasted 
look  a]|;K)ut  his  face  of  one  whose  life,  moral  and  physical,  has  already 
run  to  ruin.  His  language  is  slang,  his  dress  loud,  his  manner 
towards  men  that  of  an  oyergrown  schoolboy,  towards  ladies,  simply 
execrable ;  but  then,  from  his  cradle  upwards.  Jack  Chamberlayne  has 
been  fEuniliar  with  eyery  phase  of  attractiye  society,  save  that  of 
ladies.    Such  is  Leah's  loyer. 

He  walks  up  to  her  side,  giying  Colonel  Pascal  a  couple  of  fingers 
on  the  way,  and,  standing  so  close  that  his  beloyed  must,  perforce, 
inhale  the  atmosphere  of  tobacco  and  millefleurs  that  enshrouds  him, 
looks  her  and  her  dress  critically  up  and  down,  as  a  man  might  do  a 
newly-bought  horse  of  whose  paces  he  is  doubtfcd,  then  expresses 
his  sense  of  mingled  fear  and  admiration  by  a  whistle.  At  which 
stroke  of  humour  Colonel  Pascal,  the  most  fiftstidious  Chesterfield  saye 
when  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  are  at  stake,  laughs  pleasantly. 
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Children  will  be  children ;  and  what  are  these  two  young  things,  so 
soon  to  be  made  one,  but  boy  and  girl — April  daisies,  innocent  lambkins 
of  the  spring ! 

Leah  shndders  and  draws  away.  A  new  phase  of  their  mutual  liyes 
has  commenced,  silently,  unknown  to  either,  in  this  moment. 

The  ''  guests  "  descend  from  their  yarions  apartments  on  the  upper 
floors,  the  dinner  bell  sounds,  and  Prince  Ohanning,  as  honorary  hoiM: 
or  master  of  the  house,  gives  his  arm  to  the  Gopitesse,  a  miracle  of  soft 
lace  and  grey  silk  and  fine  little  high-bred  smiles  and  courtesies. 
Jack  Chamberlayne,  sorely  against  his  grain,  is  apportioned  to  Mrs. 
Tom-son,  stiff  as  buckram,  in  plum-coloured  satin,  and  with- what  the 
French  call  ^'ribbcms  that  swear,"  depending  from  her  head  and 
^shoulders.  Naomi  and  Deb,  in  painfully  fresh  muslins  and  silk 
stockings  (does  Prince  Charming  behold  the  washing-bill  of  the  future 
£A  he  glances  at  those  stockings  amidst  all  the  gas-lit  grandeur?). 
Naomi  and  Deb  are  both  conducted  to  the  dining-room  for  the  first 
time  in  their  liyes  like  introduced  young  ladies ;  Mr.  Pettingall  and 
old  Major  Macnamurdo,  their  cayaUers.  Lord  Stair,  as  the  happy 
result  of  these  combinations,  takes  Leah. 

It  is  the  first  time  he  has  seen  Jack  Ghamberlayne's  betrothed  in 
eyening  dress,  none  of  Leah's  Paris  dissipations  haying  as  yet  soared 
higher  than  a  theatre  or  concert ;  and  before  they  reach  the  bottom 
of  the  staircase  she  has  learnt  what  kind  of  sensation  an  arm  and  bust 
like  hers  will  be  likely  to  produce  on  jaded  London  eyes  next  spring. 
Whatever  his  other  demerits,  Lord  Stair,  to  do  him  justice,  has  the 
knack  invariably  of  leading  back  Leah  Pascal's  heart  to  its  rightful 
-allegiance;  of  reconciling  her,  I  mean,  to  her  engagement  and  to 
Jack  Chamberlayne. 

The  chiefs  of  the  establishment  await  the  company  in  the  dining- 
room  ;  Bonchretien,  in  a  decent  black  dress,  well  made,  with  a  decent 
black  lace  coiffure  on  her  head,  diffose  of  attentions  to  every  one,  but 
as  thoroughly  self-possessed  as  though  she  were  a  duchess  of  the  old 
faubourg — a  Frenchwoman,  in  short.  Miss  Smith  has  put  on  a 
chignon,  tacked  down  a  faded  green  silk — her  one  company  dress — 
round  the  throat,  and  adorned  herself  with  a  necklace  of  cheap  pearls. 
She  has  also  superintended  the  making  of  the  sweet  dishes,  and  is  a 
good  deal  flushed  about  the  face  from  the  work.  ''  Cette  pauvre  chere 
Smeet,  who  fiagote  herself  like  a  chiffoniere  endimanchee,"  says 
Madame,  compassionately :  Madame  never  loses  a  chance  of  compas- 
sionating Miss  Smith's  modest  efforts  at  rejuvenescence. 

*^  I  arrange  the  table  for  thirteen."  Bonchretien  whispers  this  as 
Leah  and  Lord  Stair  go  by.  '^  But  M.  Danton  comes  not,  and  it  is 
already  five  minutes  past  the  hour.  I  bid  Desire  remove  the  cover  of 
M.  Danton?" 

"  Tee — no— do  as  you  choose,"  is  Leah's  answer.    **  If  M.  Danton 
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comes,  room  can  be  made  for  him ;  if  not,  twelye  is  a  luckier  nnmber 
any  day  than  thirteen." 

She  passes  along,  smiling,  on  Jxxi  Stair's  arm,  and  is  in  her  wildest, 
her  most  brilliant  spirits  throughout  the  dinner — her  heart  beating 
every  time  a  fiacare  rattles  down  ike  Bne  Castiglione,  or  the  heavy 
house  door  roUs  to  and  fro  on  its  hinges.  Jack  Ghamberlayne,  who 
is  on  the  (^posite  side  of  &e  table,  thinks  he  never  before  saw  his 
bdoved  look  so  handsome ;  and  under  the  influence  of  her  eyes,  and 
of  papa's  wine,  whispers  many  amative  ccmfidences  into  Mrs.  Tom-son's 
startled  ear  before  the  condusion  of  the  meal. 

Out  of  fiumess  to  Colonel  Pascal,  I  must  state  that  the  wines  are 
auth^itic,  ahnost  the  only  time  of  his  Hfd  when  as  much  could  be  said 
for  him.  In  idl  common  cases  of  hospitality  Prince  Charming  treats 
his  friends  to  the  ordinary  wine  of  the  house,  carefully  deposited  on 
wiAer  sledges  for  the  occasion.  For  the  wedding  dinner,  even,  he  is 
negotiating  with  his  wine-merchant  about  some  delightfully  cheap  and 
heady  drug  to  be  administered  to  the  guests  in  the  shape  of  cham- 
pagne. Will  not  that  champagne  be  drunk  after  the  irrevocable  ^  I 
wills"  are  spoken?  But  to-night  Colonel  Pasc&l  feels  like  a  father^ 
and  bestows  wines  that  are  wines,  Uessings  that  are  blessings,  upon 
his  future  son-in-law. 

Good  wines,  good  plats ;  an  adoring  lover  opposite ;  a  friend  whis- 
pering praises  of  one's  beauty,  assurances  of  his  own  devotion,  at 
one's  side !  Leah  gradually  attends  less  to  the  rattling  of  the  iSacres, 
grows  callous  as  to  the  opening  and  shutting  of  the  front  door.  Her 
fancy  for  Danton  (I  avail  myself  of  Lord  Stair's  phrase)  is,  out  and 
out,  the  strongest  emotion  her  life  has  hitherto  known — ^is  in  the  stage 
when  a  breath,  when  anything,  nothing,  may  blow  it  into  passion ! 
And  still,  should  Dantcm  not  cross  her  path  again,  I  believe  she 
might  get  over  the  fency  in  twenty-four  hours — aided  by  an  extraor- 
diiubrily  becoming  pair  of  new  earrings,  perhaps  in  twelve.  Quinine 
in  ague,  absence  in  love ;  and  these  maladies  we  know,  if  taken  in 
time,  are  curable.  Leah,  at  all  events,  is  of  far  too  pleasure-loving  a 
temperament  to  be  superior  to  such  anodynes  as  plats  and  wines  and 
flattery,  even  were  she  much  harder  hit  than  is  at  present  the  case. 
Primitive  and  loyal  natures  may  be  found  to  whom  Love,  when  he  has 
once  entered,  is  all  in  alL  A  palace  or  a  garret,  as  the  gods  think  fit 
to  provide,  so  long  as  the  object  beloved  be  ihere !  Leah,  in  the 
present  stage  of  her  moral  development,  would  be  glad  to  have  a  lover 
like  Danton,  just  as  she  would  be  glad  to  have  any  other  pleasant 
things  of  life  ;  but  she  would  be  glad  of  him  with  idl  the  accessories 
that  money  can  give,  and  failing  the  lover  could  console  herself  with 
the  accessories.  I  repeat — "  in  the  present  stage  of  her  moral  deve- 
lopment" Till  yesterday,  remember,  she  had  never  troubled  herself 
even  to  speculate  upon  the  meaning  of  the  word  *^  love." 
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Danton  oomes  not ;  bat  the  food  and  winee  are  good,  and  Leah  is 
looking,  and  knows  that  she  is  looking,  her  handsomest,  and  her  spirits 
snffer  no  eclipse.  After  dinner  enter  a  couple  of  oldish  young  men, 
friends  of  Colonel  Pascal  s,  pour  faire  les  frais.  Friends,  do  I  say  ? 
Casual  acquaintance  of  yesterday — the  Prince  Charming  has  no 
friends.  Oldish-young  men,  without  ostensible  means  of  liTcIihood ; 
bachelors,  it  may  be  presumed ;  picked  up  at  a  restaurant,  on  the 
payement;  picked  up  cheaply  anywhere!  Needy  gentlemcD,  irre- 
proachable 88  to  manners  and  shirt-fronts,  who  sing  a  littie,  dance  a 
little,  play  cards  a  Htile — and  weax  chains  of  eighteen-carat  brass. 
Every  foreign  cikj  abounds  in  stray  utility  men  of  this  calibre  and  of 
British  origin.  Colonel  Pascal  delights  in  entertaining  upon  what  he 
calk  the  easy  French  system.  No  way  like  the  French  way  for  pro- 
moting real  sociability.  You  pay  peo^  just  as  much  compliment  in 
asking  them  to  spend  the  evening  with  you  as  in  asking  them  to  dine — 
at  the  expense  of  a  glass  of  sivgar  wiaier.  He  is  charmed  to  see  his 
two  friends  (though  a  htile  uncertain  as  to  which  name  belongs  to 
which  man),  diarmed  to  present  them  to  his  prospective  son-in-law, 
and  to  bis  daughter,  and  his  second  daughter.  Whereupon  Miss 
Naomi,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  presented  to  any  one,  lifts  her 
eyelashes,  and  slays  both  of  the  casual  acquaintance  with  her  beauty 
on  the  instani  These  pocHr  gentiemen  are  absolutdy  without  conse- 
quence from  a  commercial  point  of  view — shirt-fronts  and  mannem 
tiie  eztent,'probably,  of  their  worldly  posaessionfl.  Still,  a  pauper  may 
serve  as  a  beauty-test  as  well  as  an  elder  son,  '' golden  through 
and  through ;"  and  it  warms  Colonel  Pascal's  paternal  heart  to  see 
the  looks  of  admiration  that  his  second  daughter  calls  fortL  Leah 
splendidly  married,  Naomi  safe  to  follow  in  her  footsteps,  only  Deb's 
washing  bills  left  to  pay  during  the  int^rals,  few,  it  may  be  pre- 
smned,  when  the  httle  girl  will  not  be  visiting  her  elder  sisters.  .  .  . 
The  satis&otion  good  men  feel  at  the  successful  close  of  all  honest 
endeavour,  glows  on  Prince  Charming's  face.  He  compliments 
.  Madame  on  the  general  serving  of  the  dinner,  compliment)  Miss 
Smith  on  the  sweets.  He  falls  into  little  affecting  paternal  tableaux 
whenever  either  of  his  children  comes  across  him — you  may  be  sure 
they  never  come  across  him,  save  by  accident!  He  smiles,  that 
frozen  smile  of  January  sunshine,  on  everybody. 

Now,  how  will  the  young  people  pass  the  evening?  To  dance 
there  are  too  few  ,*  and  Mr.  Ghamberlayne  does  not  care  for  dancing 
— drawing-room  dancing.  Conversation?  Jack  is  not  great  at  con- 
versation, unless  he  can  repose  his  feet  i^  couple  of  inches  higher  than 
Ids  (diin,  and  smoke  inc^sant  short  pipes  as  he  talks ;  and  th^  his 
themes  are  not  precisely  drawing-room  ones.  Flirtation?  But 
Leah  must  not  flirt  vnth  her  own  affianced  lover,  and  certainly  must 
not  flirt  with  anybody  else — it  vdll  be  quite  as  well  when  she  and 
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Loid  Stair  have  done  pTuiziiiig  orer  theA  solitaire^board  in  ihe  coiner. 
Music  ? 

'*  Yes,  to  be  sure,  let  ns  htfre  some  mtifiic/'  ones  Etile  Deb,  caiclmig 
at  her  ibther's  last  proposal.  "  Jaek,  yon  -will  play  for  us,  won't  yon  ? 
Leah,  Jaek  is  going  to  play '  The  Ten  Little  Niggera/  Will  you*  and 
Lord  Stair  please  to  attend  ?*'  ,.    . 

Mr.  Chamberlayne's  solitary  aecomplishiheiit  is  that  of  erolying 
sounds  that,  among  intimate  friends,  pass  for  tnnes,  from  hisvown 
chin.  This  accomplishment/leamed  it  may  be  BSMmsd,  in  Bome  of 
the  lowest  London  mnsio  faaUs,  has  a  weird,  rciptLbiTe  CBjaoinaticHL  hi 
little  Deb.  Drawing  np  a  stool  olose  to  her  ft[ttEie>'bioibaHin-law'B 
knee,  she  plants  her  small  figure  thereupon,  and  withher^  feoeiosiang 
between  her  hands,  sits  spell-bound ;  her  daikieyeBexpireaBiBginingled 
wonder,  adnurati(m,  and  GO&t€a&pir,aB  Bhe  fixes  tfaem  intently  upon  the 
performer's  face. 

Jade's  is  tot  an  inteltecMsl  o6untenaace^  at  any*  time^  imd  with 
the  ibrehead  held  well  baek^  and  the  ehin  p^timdlng^  as^he  naps  upon 
it  with  hk  meagre  kniiokles^  he  Anas  about'  as  sttildng^  an  illusha-' 
tion  of  the  great  Dar^ribiaa  thecvy  aa  could  be  imag^ied.  Leah's 
attentkn^  to  her  game  of  dual  -aoHti^e  beeemes  more  cmfedtloii 
ever.    -  '    >-       -      '"    *      •      '..''•■'>    -f  i 

''  Capital,  indeed,  capital !''  remarks  Colopial  EasBdal;  when  the  exhi- 
bition terminates;  for  once  in  Ms  life  the  Pirinoe^  iCfaanning^s  lips 
refuse  to  give  uttetance  to  any>  of  his  fatodrite  superlatiireB^  ^'A 
most — um--ah,  fatiguing  perfmnance,  I  am  sure.'  Deborah,  my 
dear,  you  ought  not  to  giv^  our  •  good  friend  iBO  much  tcoviUe." 

'^But  Jack  plays  on  bis  chin  to  am{itf6>  his  iywn8elf,'V  cries  lUQss 
Deb.  ^Wben  he  was  waiting .  (£or  Leah  to  get  readyyteterday,  I 
came  in  and  caught  him  playing  '  Oh  JemmMi,'  didn^t  I,  Jack?  and 
no  one  but  old  Mrs.  Wynch  in  the  xooni."  - 

^'  When  I  am  waiting  for  Leah  to  get  ready  I  am  glad  to  commit 
any  foolery,"  says  Mr.  Ohamberlayne.  ^  GQiree^uartera  of  an  hour 
eyery  timea  woman  puts  on  her  boimttt,  m  a  pretty  good  strain  tm  a 
fellow's  patience."  ^ 

The  incipient  growl  matrimonial  is  in  his  Toice ;  and  in  a  second 
the  solitaire  board  is  pushed  asid^  and  Leah  has  fiitted  across  the 
salon  to  his  side. 

^' If  I  am  three-quarters  of  an  hour  now,  when  I  am  on  my  best 
behaviour,"  she  whispers,  '^  what  shall  I  be  hereafter,  when  I  am  on 
no  behaviour  at  all  ?  There  is  an  intecesting  sum  in  the  nileof  three 
for  your  wise  old  brain  to  work  oui" 

He  is  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  her  (I  apologize  to  Love ; 
but  language  is  limited,  custom  arbitrary:  we  must  use,  not  the 
literal,  but  &e  French-polish  name  for  things  I)  and  the  word  ''  here- 
after," spoken  as  Leah  speaks  it,  with  Leah'd  breath  upon  his  cheek. 
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tonches  'whateyer  softer  emotion  Jack  Gbamberlayne's  heart  is  capable 
oC.  He  retnms  her  whisper  by  one  that  makes  her  cheek  flush. 
Mrs.  Amiral  Tcnn-son^  seated  beside  Madame  de  Miramion  on  a  distant 
sofa,  raises  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes.  Mrs.  Tom-son,  like  Jack 
Ghamberlayne,  has  ptftakan  of  as  mnoh  wine  as  she  can  manage,  and 
is  now  in  the  stage  of  semi-tearfal,  semi-amatiYe  retrospection,  when 
the  sight  of  a  pair  oi  happy  loYcrs  is  too  much  for  her  nerrons 
system* 

'^Dcoring  tweofy^two  years,  tweniy^two  blessed  years,  me  and 
Tom-son  was  all  in  all  to  each  oth^."  Alas ! — yerity  in  wine — where 
is  the  fine  grammar  cS  the  Admiral's  widow  now  ?  *'  Love — it  wasn't 
loye,  it  was  dotage  1" 

^  So  I  shonld  imagine,  madame/'  remarks  the  icy  old  comtesse, 
moving  a  couple  of  inches  farther  towards  her  own  end  of  the  so&. 

The  dinner  honr  was  seyen;  by  eleven  o'clock  not  even  Leah's 
smiles  can  keep  Jack  Ghamberlayne  any  longer  from  yawning 
piteonsly  and  aloud.  *^  Music,  who  cares  for  music  ?"  he  cries  at  last, 
waiing  desperate.  One  of  the  casual  acquaintance  has  been  treating 
the  company  to  a  lachrymose  English  ballad, '  Absent,'  or  '  Away,'  or 
*  Always,'  the  kind  of  ditty  gentlemen  of  his  class  habitually  sing  at 
evening  parties,  before  supper.  ''  What  we  want  is  some  fun^-dressing 
up,  or  acting  or  that — something  to  set  us  all  laughmg.  What  do  you 
say,  Naomi,  and  you.  Deb  ?  Oh,  Leah's  too  fine  of  course !"  This 
witii  a  glance  at  his  betrothed,  across  the  back  of  whose  chair  Lord 
Stair  is  now  bending.  ^'  Leah  don't  like  practical  jokes,  thinks  them 
low.    So  we'll  just  hare  a  lark  by  ourselves,  we  three." 

Deb  and  Nacmii,  nothing  loth,  jump  at  the  proposal,  and  away  they 
all  run,  helter-skelter,  upstairs.  Half  an  hour  later  they  re-enter :  poor 
little  Deb  as  a  devil,  in  scarlet,  with  well  corked  face,  with  twisted 
paper  horns ;  Jack,  as  a  chambermaid,  with  rouged  cheeks,  in  a  cap 
and  bed-gown ;  and  Naomi,  beautiful  Naomi,  with  her  hair  turned  up 
under  a  chimneypot  hat,  and  in  a  suit  of  her  father  s  Bond  Street 
clothes,  from  chin  to  toe. 

**  Afraid  of  the  governor,"  said  Jack,  when  the  children  hesitated, 
awe-struck  before  the  proposal  of  rifling  Colonel  Pascal's  wardrobe. 
"  Why,  what  is  there  to  be  afraid  of  in  him  ?  Catch  the  old  sinner 
losmg  his  temper  when  I  am  by.  Oh,  Leah  will  blow  you  up,  will 
she  ?  Take  my  word  for  it,  Leah  won't  blow  anyone  up  till  after  the 
ceremony  on  Wednesday,  eighteenth  instant,  six  o'clock,  p.m." 

The  travesties  are  well  carried  out.  For  a  moment  no  one  recog- 
nizes either  of  the  three  mummies ;  then — then  everybody  seems 
to  become  suddenly  deadened,  and  looks  uncomfortably  at  his  nearest 
neighbour  to  see  how  the  jest  shall  be  taken.  The  sudden  bursting  of 
a  practical  joke  among  any  party  of  human  creatures  above  the  age 
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of  ten  (tinless  the  hnman  creatures  be  Jack  Ghamberlaynes)  seldom 
fails  to  bring  about  this  state  of  nniversal  flatness  and  depression. 
Eren  Colonel  Pascal's  practised  smile  does  not  come  at  command 
to  his  lips. 

**  Naomi,  my  dear  Naomi,  yon  are  really  getting  too  old  for  snch 
rough  play,  and  Chamberlayne — most  diverting,  really,  ha,  ha !  most 
divertiug,  but " 

"  What  we  want  is  champagne,  Governor,"  cries  Jack,  clapping 
Colonel  Pascal  smartly  on  the  shoulder;  the  only  man  living,  I 
should  say,  who  has  ever  done  as  much.  "  Why,  hang  it  all,  every- 
one is  as  dull  as  ditch-water.  Give  us  some  champagne,  and  we  will 
have  a  dance.  None  of  your  quadrilles  or  Lancers — a  good,  honest 
cancan,  and  111  take  Mrs.  Ai^iiral  for  my  partner  I  Lord !"  sotto  voce, 
"  won't  I  make  the  old  girl  spin !" 

The  situation  is  trying,  is,  perhaps,  the  very  crucial  trial  of  all  that 
Colonel  Pascal's  spirit  has  had  to  go  through  during  Leah's  engage- 
ment. Befuse  Jack  Chamberlayne  be  dare  not ;  give  him  cheap  cham- 
pagne, he  dare  not.  The  wretched  man,  far  gone  though  he  be,  may 
yet  be  sober  enough  to  know  good  wine  from  bad. 

^'  My  dear  Madame  Bonchi6tien,  I  am  ashamed  to  trouble  you,  but 
if  you  would  let  us  have  one  bottle  of  your  excellent  Epemay.  It  is 
charming,  really,  to  see  young  persons  in  such  fine  spirits,  charming." 

But  not  so  charming  to  see  the  same  fine-spirited  young  persons 
drinking  [champagne  out  of  tumblers,  and,  which  is  worse,  inciting 
other  persons  to  do  the  same.  Down  runs  smiling  Madame  with  hex 
keys,  up  comes  D6sir6  with  a  single  bottle  of  champagne  and  half  a 
dozen  glasses.    The  wine  does  not  go  round  the  room. 

**  Apportez  encore — moitie  douzaine  champagne,"  cries  Jack,  in  his 
vile  French.  "And  more  glasses— big  ones.  Debbie,  what's  the 
French  for  *  more  glasses '  ?  Why,  we  are  only  just  beginning  the 
evening." 

He  drinks  freely,  helps  the  old  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  two 
pauper  guests,  with  a  lavish  hand,  orders  Desir6  about  as  if  he  were  in 
a  tavern.  Colonel  Pascal  sinks  in  a  sort  of  stupor  into  an  easy  chair 
and  watches  it  all.  Champagne  at  ten  francs  a  bottle,  and  men 
picked  up  on  the  pavement — men  invited  to  a  cup  of  tea,  and  to  be 
out  of  the  house  again  in  an  hour — drinking  it  like  table  beer ! 

Thank  heaven,  next  Wednesday  and  the  parsons  will  convert  this 
madman,  irrevocably,  into  a  son-in-law  1  Thank  heaven,  to-night  is 
the  very  last  time,  in  this  mortal  life,  that  he.  Colonel  Pascal,  can 
ever  be  called  upon  to  entertains  him ! 

By-and-by  tongues  begin  to  loosen.  The  Epemay  has  done  its 
work.  Then  one  of  the  pauper  guests,  he  who  sang,  volunteers  to 
play,  and  the  dancing  commences.  Jack  dances  with  all  the  old 
ladies  in  turn,  singly,  two,  three  together.     He  carries  Miss  Smith  off 
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her  legs ;  sncceeds,  by  force,  in  teaching  Mrs.  Amiral  Tom-son  the 
cancan  (Debbie  tells  Naomi^  in  sacred  confidence,  that  she  saw  him 
kiss  Mrs.  Amiral  Tom-son  in  the  back  drawing-room).  His  wild 
spirits  are  contagious.  Even  Lord  Stair,  at  last,  puts  his  arm  ronnd 
Miss  Pascal!8  slender  waist. 

"  We  have  been  wise  long  enough,  Leah.  Chamberlayne  is  right ; 
let  ns  make  an  evening  of  it.  When  you  are  with  children,  act  like 
children." 

'^  Or  with  madmen,  like  madmen.'^ 

So  answers  Leah  laconically.  She  waltzes  with  Lord  Stair,  not- 
withstanding. The  pauper,  in  a  rattling,  champagnish  fashion, 
plays  well.  Madame's  carpetless  floor  is,  for  dancing  purposes, 
irreproachable.  Lord  Siair,  in  his  day  one  of  the  best  waltzers'  in 
Europe,  is  an  admirable  partner  still,  as  long  as  the  pace  is  moderate 
and  tiie  waltz  not  too  long.  And  Leah,  in  spite  of  some  inward  shame, 
cannot  help  enjoyiug  herself.  Her  cheeks  flush,  her  bright  hair 
falls,  a  little  disordered,  round  her  throat.  At  last,  with  her  two 
hands  clasped  on  Lord  Stair's  arm,  her  eyes  upturned  to  Lord  Stair's 
face,  she  pauses  to  recover  her  breath,  just  opposite  the  open  door  of  the 
front  salon ;  Jack,  who  has  whirled  all  the  old  ladies  into  a  state  of 
collapse.  Jack,  in  his  female  travesty,  with  his  rouged  cheeks,  his 
music-hall  palpably  vinous  demeanour,  at  her  side,  fanning  her. 

Thus  Leah  stands.  Thus  Danton,  quietly  making  his  way  up  the 
stairs,  candlestick  in  handj  sees  his  Fate  again. 
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Mtu  m^  Wm^i^k  in  (Cngioik 


The  residence  of  Enbens  in  England  \Wis  a  iflete  episode  of  a  few 
months  in  a  brillmnt  artist  Kfe.  That  of  Anthony  Vandyck  i?as  a 
considerable  portion  of  that  life  itself.  Here  atd  someltfief  illustra- 
tions of  the  **  bnsiness  connections  "^  of  both  artists  with  England  and 
Englishmen. 

The  first  intertiew  tetween  Enbens  ahd  an  En^shman  took 
place  at  Antwerp,  ill  1612,  when  the  artist  was  fivie-and-thirty  years- 
of  age.  This  visitor  was  an  alchymisfr.  ••Iff*  he  said,  *^ yon  will 
only  build  and  famish  a  laboratory,  I  will  vioke  gold  ioi  you.  I 
have  discovered  the  great  secnet/'  "And  I,"  answered  Kubenff, 
**  have  discovered  the  seciret  of  making  it  for  myself  f  hs  h^  spOke,  he 
pointed  to  his  palette  and  pencils,  and  the  ttlchymisl  tobk'hirf  leave  in 
disgust. 

Three  or  four  years  later,  Carleton,  English  ambassador  it  the 
Hague,  despatched  George  Gage  and  Tobjr  Matthew  to  Antwerp  "#ith 
a  chain  of  diamonds  of  the  modest  value  of  flfty  pounds.  Eubenshad 
just  finished  a  hunting  piece,  and  Oatleton  hoped  to  buy  it  with 
those  diamonds.  When  Oarieton's  agents  presented  fliemselvee  to 
Bubens,  Gnge  discovered  that  he  had  left  the  chain  at  Brussels. 
Eubens  would  make  no  bargain  till  the  precious  stones  were  in  his 
hands ;  especially  as  he  valued  his  picture  at  some  thirty  pounds  more 
than  they  valued  the  diamonds.  While  the  English  agents  returned 
to  Brussels  in  quest  of  the  jewels,  the  Duke  of  Arschot  stept  in  and 
bought  Eubens*  work  for  a  hundred  pounds.  Thie  King  o£  Bavaria, 
would  not  now  part  from  it  for  countless  hundreds. 

Sir  Dudley  Carleton  was  angry,  but  Gage  told  him  that  so  huge  a 
picture  (18  feet  by  12  feet)  would  be  fittingly  hung  only  in  huge 
palaces.  The  diamond  chain  was  then  shaken  before  Eubaas'  eyes,, 
and  to  such  purpose  that  he  undertook  to  accept  it  for  a  small  hunt- 
ing piece,  promising  that  it  should  be  entirely  from  his  own  hand,, 
and  that  Snyders  should  not  draw  the  hair  of  a  single  animal  upon 
it.  Toby  Itfatthew,  when  the  work  was  completed,  gave  an  ecstatic 
account  of  it  to  Carleton.  "The  beasts  are  all  alive,  and  in  act 
either  of  escape  or  resistance,  in  the  expressing  whereof  Bnyders  doth 
come  infinitely  short  of  Eubens,  and  Eubens  saith  that  be  should 
take  it  in  ill  part  if  I  should  compare  Snyders  with  him  in  that 
point." 

Eubens  "is  the  Apelles  of  our  time"— so  wrote  Swert  to  Camden^ 
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the  antiquary,  whom  Enbens  afterwards  called  "  Our  worthy  friend."' 
A  year  or  so  later,  the  artist  was  addressing  Carleton  as  **  My  most 
respected  patron."  Bubens  was  negotiating  an  exchange  of  pictures 
by  his  own  hand  (works  worth  six  thousand  florins)  for  Carleton's 
"  statues  and  JiJli^id6^^>  f  I  h&^e  ab  present  m  xny  hDuse  the  yery 
flower  of  my  pictorial  stock,  particularly  some  pictures  which  I  hav& 
retained  for  my  own  enjoyment ;  nay,  I  have  some  repurchased  for 
more^tliuin  I  ^ad  jsold  them  to  others."  Then,  he  names  a  dozen 
pictiurea  '^  ivyqstf y  done  hy  my  hapd,"  with  here  and  there  an  animal 
put  1  in  by  Sxi^iea^  or  with  the  landscape  (to  the  'Xieopards  taken 
from  iifer  wit|i  Satyrs  and  Nymphs ')  '*  done  l^y  the  hand  of  a  master 
skilful  in  that  department."  Some  are  described  as  "begun  by  my 
sebdare^"  Imt  ro-tooched  aUov^  so  as  to  make  ihem  yirtually 
"cadgii^,";  Biahane .noticed,  one  pfeoe  especially, , a  "Crucifixion, 
large  aa,  lifei  e^teemedi  perhaps,  ^  beat  tbipg  X  have  eyer  done.'* 
He  Tabled  it  at  fiye  hundred  florins,  say  fifty  pounds^  l^e  dimen- 
sions werei  12  feet  by  6  feet^  '^  1\)q  lairge,"  said  the  ambassador,  "  for 
the  low  buUdingsat  tbe^Hagu^and  ibv  those  alfo  of  England." 
Lord  Dtanv^r^  fm^A  Hattcm  House  top  small  for  one  picture,  at  least, 
sent  over  by  Eubens.  In  a  letter,  written  in  1619,  he  asks  Carleton 
to  ehaoge  iA  &r  a  smaller  work  by  the  s^uno  artist  in  his  own  coUec- 
tioiu  r''  Fqj!  out  XQQxm  we  little  in  this  odd  country  of  England,  and 
pleadngi pieces  to  stand  ten  feet  high  suit  best  with  otur  clime." 

Witii  severe  firmness  of  character  there  was  a  fine  touch  of  th& 
courtier  in  Bid;)eps«  He  throws  in  a  trifle,  a  sketch  worth  one 
hundred  florins,  with  the  purchases  made  of  him  by  Carleton,  **  know- 
ing," as  the  painter  writes,  "  the  importance  of  preserving  the  good 
grac^  of  a  person  of  your  condition."  Yet  Toby  Matthew  calls 
Bubens  a  ccueli  oourteoms  painter,  **  who  stuck  to  hia^  prices ;  though 
George  Gage  holds  more  authority  over  him  than  any  man  I  know." 
Among  the  piotur^  painted  for  the  English  ambassador,  was  a 
'Susannah.'  Bubens  describes  it  as  a  ffalanieria,  which  he  will 
finish^  by  the  DiiVine  will,  by  a  stated  time.  ''  Please  God,"  he  says, 
he  will  make  it  so  that  it  .'*  ought  to  be  beautiful  enough  to  enamour 
old  men.'' 

When  Prince  Charles  gave  his  first  commission  to  Bubens,  the^ 
Prince's  galleiy  contained  but  one  picture  by  that  artist.  It  was 
a  '  Judith  and  Holofernes,'  which  Bubens  himself  once  disowned,  but 
afterwards  recognised  $9  one  of  bis  youthfal  works.  Prince  Charles*a 
oommisaioa  was  for  a  '  Huntt'  but  when  the  picture  was  finished, 
Charles  refused  to  take  it,  on  the  ground  that  Bubens'  hand  was  not 
to  be  seen  in  it.  Experienced  judges  agreed  with  Charles,  and  cried 
shame!  on  the  artist  who  pac»ed  his  'prentices'  work  for  his  own. 
The  artist  condemned  himself  by  painting  a  fresh  '  Hunt '  for  the 
Prince.    He  subsequently  painted  a  '  Creation '  for  the  same  patron ; 
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but  when  Toby  Matthew  unrolled  it  in  London,  the  colonrs  were 
Uigrred  and  intermixed,  the  pietnre  having  been  rolled  up  for  carriage 
before  the  colours  were  dry,  **  I  wouldn't  hang  up  such  a  thing," 
said  Toby,  "  even  if  Eubens  gave  it  me  for  nothing !"  The  Grand 
Monarque  would  have  said  the  same  of  the  best  works  both  of  Bubens  ' 
and  Bembrandt. 

Bubena  was  more  than  unlucky  with  aiu>ther  picture  on  the  same 
subject.  When  Garleton  commissioned  him  to  paint  a  '  Creation '  for 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  Bubens  especially  inquired  if  the  picture  was  to 
be  entirely  from  his  own  hand.  Garleton  made  no  answer ;  but  when 
the  work  was  returned,  because  '^in  every  painter's  opinion  he  had 
sent  a  piece  scarce  touched  by  his  own  hand,  and  the  postures  so 
forced  as  the  prince  vnll  not  admit  the  picture  into  his  gallery," 
Bubens  frankly  confessed  to  Lord  Danvers,  who  wrote  the  letter  firom 
which  the  above  passage  is  an  extract,  that  he  bad  employed  his 
assistants  in  it,  ad(^g  that  if  it  had  been  the  work  of  his  own  hand 
only,  "  it  would  be  well  worth  twice  as  much."*  Very  graciously, 
however,  did  he  take  the  rejected  work,  and  engage,  '^  on  the  word  of 
a  gentleman,"  that  on  the  new  picture  to  be  painted  in  its  place,  no 
hand  but  his  own  should  be  engaged. 

It  is  ourious,  however,  to  see  that  Bubens  did  not  invariably  hold 
cheap  tiie  aid  he  received  &om  others.  Writing  to  Sir  Dudley 
Garleton,  he  says : — ''  It  is  a  sulgect  neither  sacred  not  profane, 
although  taken  £com  Holy  Writ :  namely,  Sarah  in  the  act  of  scold- 
ing Hagar,  who,  piegnant,  is  leaving  the  house  in  a  feminine  and 
graceful  manner,  assisted  by  the  Patriarch  Abram."  (What  a  grace- 
ful apdogy,  by  tiie  way,  instantly  follows,  for  not  having  finish^  the 
pioiaire  himself).  ''  I  have  engaged,  as  is  my  custom,  a  very  skilful 
man  in  his  pursuit,  to  finish  the  landscape,  solely  to  augment  the 
enjoyment  of  Y.  E."     [X.  E.  signifying  Your  Exodleney.f] 

Garleton  was  an  English  patron,  on  whom  the  Flemish  painters 
looked  vrith  j^basant  expectation.  It  was  not  odIj  Eubens  who  sought , 
his  ^^  good  graces,"  Yranckz,  Snyders,  and  Breughel,  obtained  that  gra- 
cious guerdon,  and  submitted  to  a  reduction  of  the  low  price  at  which 
they  put  the  rich  samples  of  their  genius.  When  we  hear  of  the 
English  ambassador  purchasing  a  Breughel  for  twelve  and  fourteen 
pounds,  a  Yranckz  for  ten,  and  Snyders  taking  twelve  pounds  for  a 
I»6oe  for  which  he  had  asked  a  hundred  crowns,  Toby  Matthew  might 
well  say  that  Garleton  would  have  thrice  the  worth  of  his  money ; 
while  Gage  suggested  their  value  in  his  own  way,  by  imploring  his 
patron  not  to  keep  the  pictures  long  rolled  up  before  hanging  them,  as 
such  neglect  would  **  prejudice  the  colours."     Toby  rightly  thinks, 

♦  Papers  Ulus.  Life  of  Eubens.    Edit.  W.  K  Sainsbury. 
t  *  Modem  Painters.'    Yol.  IV.    By  J.  Ruskin,  M. A. 
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that  for  a  work  by  '*  the  rarest  man  living  in  Lwitscape  " — "  a  matter 
of  twenty  crowns  wonld  be  well  bestowed." 

It  was  while  Babens  was  at  the  Luxembourg,  that  Buckingham  re- 
cognised in  him  not  only  the  accomplished  painter  but  the  skilful 
diplomatist.  In  1621,  negotiations  were  opened  wHh  him  for  paint- 
ing the  ceiling  in  the  New  Banqueting  House  in  Whitehall.  The 
id^  of  such  work  gratified  him.  ^  With  respect  to  the  hall  in  the 
New  Palace,"  he  wrote  to  Trumbull,  "  I  confess  myself  to  be,  by  a 
natural  insect,  better  fitted  to  execute  Vorks  of  the  largest  size 
rather  than  little  curiosities.  Every  one  according  to  his  gifts.  My 
endowments  are  of  such  a  nature  that  I  have  never  wanted  courage  to 
undertake  any  design,  however  vast  in  size,  or  diversified  in  subject." 

The  work  was  deferred  for  a  time.  Meanwhile,  Bub^fl  continued 
to  pursue  his  briSiant  vocation  successfully,  even  in  times  of  great 
public  disorder.  When  only  a  young  man  of  eight-and^twenty,  the 
anthorities  of  his  native  state  had  entrusted  him  on  a  diplomatic 
mission  to  Spain  (a.d.  1605),  dnring  which  he  painted  as  many  great 
works  as  he  signed  despatches,  and  ^* snubbed" 'the  King  <rf  Por- 
tngd,  who  had  invited  hdm  to  Lisbon,  and,  terrified  at  the  expense  of 
entertaining  such  a  celebrated  personage,  stopped  his  intended  guest 
at  nearly  the  close  of  his  journey,  and  turned  him  with  his  &ce 
towards  Spain.  In  1629,  the  war  of  the  United  Provinces  of  the 
Netherianos  against  Spain,  in  the  consequences  of  whieh  England 
and  Denmark  were  involved,  became  a  matter  which  it  was  the 
interest  of  all  parties  to  bring  to  a  close.  Buekin^fflxi  sent  Gerbier 
to  speak  with  Eubens  on  thra  subjeci  Here  there  were  two  artiBts, 
one  of  whom  had  Med  in  his  vocation,  employed  in  settling  the  peace 
of  Europe !  In  May  1629,  Bubens  1^  the  Hispam>Nefkherlandio 
Court  of  Brussels,  from  which  he  was  deputed,  for  Dunkfrk.  He 
waited  there,  in  Btme  fear  of  Dutch  emissaries,  and  of  the  Dutch 
vessels  before  the  town,  till  a  ship  of  war,  of  eonsideralde  force,  should 
be  sent  to  carry  him  to  England.  He  would  return  to  Brussds,  he 
said,  mdess  such  conveyance  were  provided  for  him.  The  King  was 
willing  to  gratify  him.  On  the  24th  of  May,  Captain  John  Manners, 
of  the  Adventurer,  lying  off  Dunkirk, "  received  on  board  a  gentlemto 
who  is  coming  towards  his  Majesty,  and  landed  him  that  same  night 
at  Dover.**  So  wrote  the  captain  (who  knew  nothing  of  the  value  of  the 
freight  he  carried)  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty.  Two  days  later, 
Bubens  safely  reached  Greenwich,  two  days  before  peace  was  proclaimed 
with  Flanders.  His  success  as  a  diplomatist  may  be  inferred  from  the 
complaints  of  those  who  were  interested  in  obstructing  it.  Hiey  said 
he  had  no  credentials ;  that  his  warrant  was  all  by  word  of  mouth, 
and  that  he  paid  diplomatists  with  the  sorry  coin  of  paJahras.  France 
did  him  the  honour  of  being  jealous  of  his  palavers ;  and  England  was 
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proud  of  the  ntterer,  both  as  a  gentleman  and  an  artist  Cambridge 
testified  her  admiration  especially,  by  inyitiDg  him  down  with  a  noble 
company,  and,  with  much  pomp  of  circumstance,  creating  him  a 
Master  df  Arts. 

From  Bnbens'  letters,  we  learn  his  opinion  of  England  with  respect 
to  Art ;  an  opinion  which  places  the  kingdom  in  a  creditable  position. 
When  the  painter  met  Buckingham  abroad,  he  thought  the  English 
nobleman  capricious  and  arrogant ;  and  he  felt  compassion  for  the 
young  King  who  was  being  driven,  with  his  kingdom,  by  evil  counsel 
into  perils  which  Kubens  saw  from  afar.*  After  the  painter  had  seen 
England,  the  King,  and  the  royal  and  noble  collections,  he  spoke 
in  terms  of  the  highest  praise  of  all.  ^'This  island,"  he  vrrote  to 
Dupay,  "  appears  to  me  to  be  every  way  worthy  of  exciting  the  inte- 
rest of  a  man  of  taste;  not  merely  on  account  of  the  pleasantness  oS 
the  country  and  the  style  of  national  beauty;  not  only  because  of  an 
external  appearance  which  seems  to  me  to  indicate  the  utmost  good 
taste,  and  which  denotes  a  people  rich  and  happy  in  the  bosom  oi 
peace,  but  still  more  on  the  grounds  of  the  incredible  number  of  excel- 
lent pictures,  statues,  and  ancient  inscriptions  which  are  to  be  found 
at  Court."  With  court  and  country,  the  great  artist  was  equally 
pleased,  as  may  be  seen  from  a  phrase  in  a  letter  to  Peirese,  in  1629. 
''One  is  far  from  meeting  in  this  island  with  the  rudeness  thai 
might  be  expected  from  its  climate — remote  as  it  is  from  delicious 
Italy — and  it  must  be  confessed,  with  regard  to  painting,  that  I  have 
never  anywhere  seen  such  a  collection  of  master-pieces  as  in  [the 
King's  palace  and  in  the  gallery  of  the  late  Duke  of  Buckingham." 

BQs  work  in  England  between  the  end  of  May  1629  and  the  last 
week  of  February  1630,  was  not  extensive.  It  included  some 
designs  for  Whitehall  and  the  great  picture  of '  Peace  and  War,'  for 
the  King's  collection.  This  last  work,  after  the  dispersion  of  the 
Boyal  gallery,  found  its  way  into  that  of  the  Dorias,  at  Genoa,  where 
it  was  absurdly  named,  *  The  Eubens  Family !'  Subsequently,  it  fell 
by  purchase,  to  the  first  Duke  of  Sutherland,  who  bequeathed  it  to  the 
National  Grallery,  of  which  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  brilliant  oma-- 
ments.  If  Charles  vras  graciously  pleased  with  the  artist,  Kubens  was 
not  less  sensible  of  the  condescension  of  the  King.  When  he  heard 
of  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  May  1630,  Kubens  wrote  to 
Lord  Dorchester  (the  Dudley  Carleton  of  earlier  days),  "  I  confess  the 
extreme  eagerness  that  I  have  to  be  and  to  appear  a  very  zealous 
servant  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  had  transported  me  to  some 
excess,  if  the  outward  disposition  of  the  State,  at  present,  had  in  any 
wise  permitted  ine !" 
Previously  to  this,  in  February  1630,  the  King  took  from  Gerbier 

*  *  Lettres  In^dites  de  Rubens.'    Edit.  G^hat. 
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a  ooidon  of  diamtuids  (for  a  hatband)  and  a  ring,  which  His  Majesty 
presented  to  the  happy  painter,  Gerbier's  fears  that  he  would  never 
be  paid  for  the  costly  ware  which  hod  been  taken  from  him  were 
qnieted  by  the  warrant  he  received  on  the  Treasury  for  the  payment 
of  £500  for  the  diamonds,  and  of  £128  2s.  lid,  for  the  keep  of 
Bubens,  his  brother-in-law  Brandt,  and  their  men^  from  the  7th  of 
December,  1629,  to.the  22nd  of  February,  1630,  Gerbier  had  com- 
plained to  Cottington  that  be  had  not  receiyed  a  stiver  for  his  outlay 
during  the  pin^  months  he  had  been  entrusted  with  ''keeping"  the 
above  guests,*  4nd  "  Goiknows,"  he  exdaims,  *'  when  the  desired  pay- 
ment would  be  made.."  Gerbier  was  satisfied,  and  the  King  showed 
how  completely  I  he  had  forgotten,  that  Buben^  had  ever  tried  to  pass 
the  work  of  other  artists  for  his  own.  The  condonation,  at  least,  was 
perfected  in  tfi^  graceful  acejae  which  was  enacted  in  ihe  gallery  at 
Whiteh^  bejpr^  i$ube;is  depai^ted.  .  The  King  had  secretly  promised 
to  confer  on.  him  fbe  honour  of  knighthood,  and  some  fear  was  enter- 
tained lest  the  royal  memory  should  prove  defective.  It  did  not  faih 
Charles  carried  in  his  hand  a  sword,  the  hilt  of  which  was  studded 
with  diamor^ .  On  meetu:^  Bubens  he  bade  the  artist  kneel,  and, 
tondupg  him  qn  the  ^Qulder  with  the  brilliant  weapon,  told  him  to 
"rise  Sir  Peter  Paul"  Thiniating  the  blade  into  th^  sheath,  he  pre- 
sented the  weapon  as  a  parting^  to  the  artist,  who  retired  from  the 
gallery  richer  by  title  and  gift,  and  by  the  addition  to  his  arms  ''on  a 
canton  gules,  a  Uq^  or "  The  passport  handed  to  him  to  assure 
his  going  in  safety  ordered  that  free  passage,  without  let  or  hindrance, 
should  be  given  "  to  Sir  Peter  Paul  Bubens,  his  gentlemen,  servants, 
trunks  of  apparel,  and  other  things  that  he  hath  to  travel  with  him, 
without  search,"  The  journey  homeward,  however,  was  not  made 
without  QbatructioAf ' 

At  the  port  of  embarkation,  Dover,  a  dozen  young  women  and 
boys. were  gathered,  whoefe  presence  troubled  the  authorities*  They 
had  no  permits  to  leave  the.  kingdom,  but  thej  hoped  to  pass  on  board 
under  the  protection  of  j^bens ;  if  not,  in  the  suit  of  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  with  whom  the  painter  travelled.  Coke  warned  the 
Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  to  look  to  the  matter;  and  when 
the  group  thought  their  opportunity  had  come,  they  were  prohibited 
from  leaving  the  kingdom  jby  the  warden's  officials.  The  Spanish 
ambassador  asserted  that  they  were  only  a  yoxmg  gentlewoman  (going 
abroad  to  be  married)  with  her  servants ;  but  Secretary  Coke  told 
Secretary  Dorchester  that  he  was  informed  that  the  young  women 
were  being  sent  abroad  with  good  portions  to  be  put  into  nunneries, 
and  the  boys  into  schools  of  the  Jesuits.  ''  Tell  me  their  real  names," 
said  Coke,  "  and  I  will  move  the  Lords  of  the  Council  to  grant  them 
passports."  The  proud  ambassador  said  he  would  "  communicate  only 
with  the  King."    And  therewith  artist  and  ambassador  had  to  depart, 
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leaving  in  Dover  the  young  ladies  and  lads  whom  the  government 
wished  to  save  from  convents  and  Jesuit  schools. 

Bubens  carried  with  him  from  London  the  sketches  he  had  made 
for  the  pictures  he  was  to  execute  for  the  Banquetting  House.  Li 
his  studio  at  Antwerp  he  and  Jordaens,  and  probably  some  pupUs  of 
bothy  addressed  themselves  to  and  accomplished  the  work*  As  neither 
instructions  nor  money  came  £rom  England,  Bubens,  as  soon  as  the 
colours  were  dry,  rolled  up  the  ^canvasses  and  placed  them  in  a  •comer 
of  his  painting-room. 

The  artist  was  to  have  received  three  thoosEmd  pounds  for  his 
labour  in  August,  1634. .  As  weeks  and  months  passed  on,  the  rolled- 
up  canvases  in  Bubens'  study  became  a  subject  of  scornful  raillery 
for  the  fine  French,  Spanish,  Dutch,  and  German  gentlemen  who 
resorted  thither,  carrying  gossip  to  and  from  the  town.  Was  the 
King  of  England  too  poor  to  pay  a  miserable  tbree  thousand  pounds 
for  such  master-work  ?  Gerbier  wrote  to  Charles,  out  of  very  shame 
at  the  scandal  that  was  going  on,  and  at  length,  in  1635,  orders 
arrived  from  England  for  the  transfer  of  the  paintmgs.  When 
Bubens  unrolled  the  canvasses  to  take  a  last  glance  at  them,  he  fcnnd 
that  the  colours  were  so  cracked  through  being  rolled  up  too  soon, 
and  continuing  so  for  a  year,  as  to  require  a  repainting  of  nearly  the 
whole  sur£ace.  Although  this  was  done  at  his  own  house,  it  is  un- 
certain how  much  of  it  was  the  work  of  his  own  hand.  At  last  the 
pictures  were  despatched  from  Antweiqp  by  Dunkirk ;  they  readied 
England  in  October,  1635.  Bubens  parted  from  them  wkbout  re- 
ceiving even  an  instalment  of  his  honorarium.  He  had  intended  to 
come  to  England  himsdf  to  superintend  the  placing  of  his  work  in 
Whitehall ;  but  he  was  *'  too  desperate  sick,"  he  wrote,  and  sent  a 
deputy  ''  over  on  purpose  "  to  see  to  the  proper  fixing  of  tiie  {ttctures 
in  their  places. 

It  is  not  very  clear  when  the  debt  of  £3000  was  acquitted. 
Among  the  payments  made  under  the  head  of  '^  anticipations,"  or 
sums  charged  upon  future  receipts  of  income,  there  is,  ''  22nd  May, 
1637,  Sir  Peter  Eub^s  £1500 ;"  but  in  November  of  the  same  year 
Endymion  Porter  received  firom  Charles  and  paid  over  to  Lionel 
Wake  for  Bubens,  and  under  the  painter's  authority,  £800,  which 
sum  is  there  described  as  ''  in  part  payment  of  £3000  due  to  him  by 
His  Majesty  for  pictures."*  Two  years  and  a  half  elapsed  before  the 
whole  sum  was  paid.  The  troubled  times  may  bear  the  blame  of 
Charles's  dilatoriness,  but  did  not  impede  an  act  of  graceful  courtesy 
on  his  part  such  as  sovereigns  then  frequently  performed.  To 
pay  a  great  artist  with  money  only — even  an  artist  on  whom  the 
King  had  laid  the  burden  uid  honour  of  knighthood — was  to  &11 

*  Calend.  State  Papers.    1637.    Edit.  Bruce. 
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short  of  what  was  due  to  a  noble  wcxrkman.  Charles  aocordmgly 
despatched  to  Bubens^  in  testimony  of  the  royal  approbation,  a  chain 
of  gold  weighing  eighty-two  ounces  and  a  half.  A  gold  chain  of 
nearly  seren  potmds  Troy  weight  was  a  noble  present  from  soch  a 
king  to  sneh  a  painter;  bat  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the  royal 
goldsmith  was  never  paid  for  the  costly  article  which  he  supplied. 

Within  half  a  century,  the  great  work  of  Eubens  in  Whitehall  was 
in  a  state  of  dilapidation.  The  deification  of  King  James  was  under- 
going mortal  decay.  In  a  work  on  *  Secret  Service  Money,'*  it 
appears  that  in  the  second  James's  reign  there  was  paid  "To  Parry 
Walton,  for  satisfaction  of  his  extraordmary  pains  in  repairing  all 
the  pictures  in  the  ceiling  in  &e  Banquetting  House,  in  Whitehall, 
£212.*'  On  the  canvas  on  which  Bubehs,  Jordaens,  and  assistants 
(Miginally  worked,  which  was  "  painted  over,"  when  unrolled,  previous 
to  being  fi)rwarded  to  En^nd;  and  which  was  repaired,  that  is, 
"  restored,"  in  the  modem,  destructive  sense,  by  Parry  Walton,  in 
1685,  liEdnt  traces  must  remain  of  the  hand  of  the  great  artist  whose 
name  is  given  to  the  whole  work. 

The  great  master,  however,  is  visible  in  every  line  of  the '  St.  George' 
which  he  painted  for  Charles,  and  which  is  now  in  the  Queen's  Ghdlery  at 
Windsor.  It  is  full  of  pleasant  anachronisms.  The  scene  is  transferred 
from  the  East  to  the  Thames,  and  the  royal  castle  of  Windsor  itself  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  distance.  Indeed,  from  the  palace  has  ridden  forth 
net  St.  George,  but  Charles  the  First,  himself,  in  the  properties  of  the 
saint.  The  dragon,  whose  home  was  in  a  Thames  meadow,  is  cha- 
racteristically submissive,  and  the  King  has  his  feot  upon  its  neck  as 
proudly  as  if  it  represented  obstinate  rebellion  trodd^  out.  The 
Gleodohnda  is  not  the  Orients  child  of  the  King  of  Seline  (Parsley). 
She  is  a  French  lady,  daughter  of  that  veri  gdlanf  Henri  Qbatre, 
King  of  France  and  Navarre,  and  her  name  is  Henrietta  Maria.  She 
is  wife  to  the  masquerading  St.  George,  who  gives  to  her  the  end  of 
the  girdle  which  she  had  presented  to  him,  to  bind  the  beast  withal, 
with  the  air  of  returning  a  kced  kerchief  which  he  had  had  on  loan, 
and  was  restoring  with  polite  acknowledgments.  Doubtless,  the 
auxiliary  personages  are  all  modem  individuals  also.  The  ladies  and 
children,  shocked  at  the  evidences  of  the  beast's  ferocity,  the  group  of 
three,  beginning  to  rejoice,  yet  not  having  ceased  to  fear,  such  as 
these  were  more  common  about  Windsor,  Brussels,  or  Paris,  than 
about  the  Kingdom  of  Parsley.  The  'Squire  is  a  good  squire  of 
Eubens'  day,  not  of  the  mediaeval  period,  and  the  page  knows  more 
about  Whitehall  than  Egypt  or  Cappadocia.  The  very  angels,  with 
palm  and  laurel  for  the  conqueror's  brow,  look  as  lovely  as  the  angels 
of  a  Hampton  Court  masque.    Nevertheless,  with  all  its  anachronisms, 

♦  Oamd.  Soc.  Pub.    Edit.  Akerman. 
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the  pictnie  is  from  the  band  of  the  master.  It  connects  him  with 
England,  is  worthy  (^  the  hand  that  painted  the  '  Descent/  and  it  so 
pleased  the  King  thai  it  may  baye  led  him  to  send  ^little  Taylor/' 
his  active  agent,  to  Antwerp,  to  offer  Bnbms  a  pension  if,  "for  his 
British  Majesty's  service,  he  would  reside  at  Bmssels  and  ^  correspond 
witiiEn^d."* 

In  honours,  in  fame,  and  in  vulgar  payments,  Rubens  had  had  no 
grounds  for  dissatJAfacticm  with  Gharies.  The  illnstrious  painter, 
however,  if  he  did  not  stoop  to  cheat,  was  at  least  not  unwilling 
to  let  his  princely  patron  be  cdieoted.  There  was,  in  Bubens' 
«tudio^  a  picture  of  tb^  ^  Esourial.'  Charies  heard  of  it,  and  desired 
to  possess  it.  Some  figures  and  minor  details  were  wanting  to' com- 
plete the  work;  meanwhile,  the  question  arose,  was  it  by  him  in 
whose  studio  it  occupied  a  conspicuous  place?  Bubemi  seems  to  have 
fenced  with  the  question,  for  he  at  length  wrote :  '^  Seeing  myscd^" 
says  the  ingenuous  writer,  "prayed  to  speak  the  indh,  and  not  to 
deceive  His  Miy'esty  of  Great  Britain,  to  whom  I  am  under  so  many 
obligations,  I  confess  the  said  picture  is  not  by  my  hand,  but  entirely 
painted  by  one  of  the  most  commcm  painters,  called  Yerhulst,  of  this 
city  "  (Antwerp),  "  after  my  design  made  upon  the  spot.  So  that  it  is 
not  worthy  to  appear  amcmg  the  marvels  of  the  cabinet  of  His 
Majesty,  who  can  always  dispose  absolutely  of  all  that  I  have  in 
the  world,  together  witti  my  person."  These  last  fine  words  were 
palahras;  the  formal  insincere  servility  of  the  times. 

Meanwhile  Henrietta  Maria  had  a  bower,  or  cabinet,  at  Greenwich, 
the  bare  walls  and  ceiling  of  which  she  would  fain  have  covered  by 
dainty  hands.  In  all,  great  and  small,  two  and  twenty  pictures  were 
at  first  thought  of,  a  work  of  two  years,  for  which  the  Queen  was 
willing  to  pay,  or  to  promise,  six  hundred  and  eighty  pounds,  ^e 
would  not  have  any  artist  know  of  her  design,  and  she  entered  into 
no  negotiation  except  with  foreign  artists,  and  then  ilirough  agents, 
who  were  bound  not  to  reveal  the  name  of  their  principal.  But  the 
painters,  seeing  the  agents,  pretty  well  knew  for  whom  these  acted. 
Gerbier  was  at  his  wit*s  end  to  know  whether  Jordaens  or  Bubens 
would  be  the  better  artist  to  recommend,  supposing  their  prices  were 
the  same.  "  They  are  both  Dutehmen,"  he  wrote,  in  1640,  to 
Norgate,  "  and  not  to  seek  to  present  robustrous,  boistrous,  drunken- 
headed  imaginary  gods ;  and  of  the  two,  most  certainly  Sir  Peter 
Bubens  is  the  gentilest  in  his  representations;  his  hmdskips  are 
more  rare,  and  all  other  circumstances  more  proper."  His  criticism 
is  not  ill  expressed.  Bubens  seems  not  to  have  known  that  Jordaens 
was  his  competitor,  whose  claim  to  rank  so  with  him  Bubens  always 
strenuously  denied.    When  he  suspected  it,  his  resentment  was  excit^. 

*  Sainsbury. 
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"  Bnbens  is  said  to  smell  a.  rat/'  writes  Gerbier,  ^'  and  to  express 
disgust."  Gerbier's  soul  was  yexed  at  the  rival  pretensions  of  the 
artists,  and  he  ends  one  of  his  offidal  notes  with  the  cry :  ^'  In  my 
Litany  9 1  would  say,  of  painters,  deliyer  me  T 

Jordaens  had  kejut  much  from  Bnbens,  hot  he  lacked  the  adyan- 
tages  Bnbens  had  derived  from  travelling.  Jordaens  could  only  study 
foreign  masters  through  copies  and  engravings ;  but  he  did  that  to 
magidfioent  puzpose.  He  was  expressive,  truthful,  sometimes  too 
servilely  so,  brilliant,  free,  but  with  less  genius,  less  nobleness,  less 
taste,  and  less  elegance  than  Bubens,  in  whom  he  excited  some  admi- 
ration and  a  little  uneaoness.  Jordaens  was  a  rapid  painter.  His 
large  picture  of  '  Pan  and  Syrens '  was  finished  in  six  days.  It  was 
su^ested  by  Gerbier,  that  Jordaens  might  dispatch  two  or  three  of 
the  pictures  together  for  inspection,  "  it  being  the  custom  of  these 
painters  to  work  by  fits,  and  most  part  on  two  or  three  pieces  at  a 
time,  according  as  colour  serves  them." 

While  it  was  yet  undecided  whether  Jordaens  or  Bubens  should  be 
employed  for  the  decoration  of  Greenwich  Palace,  the  former  sent 
a  taste  of  his  quality  to  Charles,  who  expressed  liis  pleasure  ''  that 
the  painter  JordiEtens  must  be  remembered  to  make  "  (Is  the  first  piece 
of  painting  intended  for  Her  Majesty  ?)  "  the  faces  of  the  women  as 
beautiful  as  may  be,  the  figures  gracious  and  '  suelta.' "  Gerbier,  who 
wrote  thus  to  Inigo  Jones,  says  in  another  letter,  that  ''  the  manner 
for  payment "  must  be  "  settled ;"  "  for  these  men  "  (Jordaens  and 
Bubens)  ''  will  have  that  found  ere  they  part  from  their  work."  As 
money  did  not  arrive,  Bubens  fell  conveniently  lame  with  the  gout  in 
his  hand ;  while  Jordaens  was  ofiering  to  paint  nine  pieces  for  the 
ceiling  of  the  royal  cabinet  at  Greenwich,  at  half  the  price  demanded 
by  Bubens,  who  asked  £480  sterling,  ''  to  make  the  pictures  for  the 
seeling."    Jordaens  asked  £485  for  the  remainder  of  the  work. 

Bubens  would  not  abate  a  stiver  of  what  he  demanded.  This  is  the 
last  idea  for  a  work  not  even  to  be  commenced,  which  passed  through 
the  mind  of  the  great  artist  In  the  ceiling  of  the  Queen's  cabinet  at 
Greenwich  his  intention  was  "  to  place  in  the  middle  the  *  Banquet  of 
the  Gods.'  On  one  side,  when  Cupid,  having  undertaken  to  make 
Psyche  amorous  with  one  of  the  populace,  became  amorous  himself; 
and  on  the  other  side,  her  being  immortalised  in  the  heavens."  He 
wished,  too,  at  last,  that  the  other  compartments  of  the  ceiling  should 
be  painted  by  other  artists,  and,  ''to  avoid  the  different  styles  of 
painting  from  being  observed,  grotesque  or  other  inventions,  without 
figures,  might  be  introduced." 

The  painter  did  not  live  to  realise  the  grand  idea.  A  day  or  two 
fifter,  Gerbier  wrote,  "  Sir  Peter  Bubens  is  deadly  sick.  The  physi- 
cians of  tiiis  town  being  sent  unto  him  for  to  try  their  best  sHll  on 
him."    And  this  was  soon  followed  by  the  announcement  that  he  was 

VOL.  xun.  D 
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dead,  *'  of  a  deflaction  which  fell  in  his  heart,  after  some  days'  indis- 
position of  agne  and  gout"  One  result  was  that  '*  Jordaens  remains 
prime  painter  here/'  and  Gerbier  adds  the  expression  of  his  fear  that 
the  now  prime  painter  will  take  advantage  of  his  position  by  raising 
his  prices. 

The  picture  of  the  Escurial  by  Verhukt,  but  retouched  by  Jordaeus, 
after  the  original  drawings  by  Kubens,  was,  after  all,  bought  by  the 
King,  and  it  safely  reached  him ;  but  how  the  King,  now  dose  upon 
ruin,  ever  paid  for  it  is  a  mystery.  Gerbier,  after  some  years  of 
agency  abroad,  was  penniless.  He  wrote  to  Murray  to  *^  say  a  favour- 
able word  in  my  particular  help,  to  pay  the  payment  of  my  arrears, 
which  would  be  more  comfort  to  me  than  the  shadows  of  thii^." 
Yet  he  expected  that  Charles  would  be  able  to  purchase  some  portion 
at  least  of  the  art  coUeetion  which  Bubens  left  at  his  death !  To  say 
nothing  of  antiques,  gems,  statues,  &c.,  this  noble  artist  possessed 
three  hundred  and  odd  pictures.  Among  these  were  niuety-four  of 
his  own,  as  yet  unsold,  and  of  this  number  wbs  the  ^Ghapeau  de 
Faille,'  now  in  tiie  national  collection.  There  were  also  eleven  copies 
(of  Titian  chiefly)  which  Bubens  had  made  in  Spain,  and  twenty-five, 
mostiy  from  Titian,  which  he  had  executed  in  Italy.  To  these  were 
to  be  added  thirty-seven  works  of  Italian  masters,  fifty-three  of  the 
old  masters,  and  eighty-four  of  modem  masters.  No  prince  had  a 
nobler  collection,  no  artist  was  surrounded  by  so  many  glorious  evi- 
dences of  his  own  labour. 

These  treasures  were  disposed  of  by  separate  private  contract  The 
Emperor  of  Germany,  the  Kings  of  Spain  and  Poland,  the  Elector  o£ 
Bavaria,  and  (to  the  extent  of  all  the  other  purchasers  combined)  the 
Cardinal  Bichelieu,  became  possessors  of  those  treasures.  It  is  strange 
that  when  Gerbier  was  unable  to  get  the  v^ages  of  his  own  agency,  he 
could  dream  of  his  master  having  money  enough  to  enable  him  to 
compete  with  such  wealthy  amateurs  as  those  above  naiped.  In  that 
year,  164:0,  Bubens  died,  in  the  midst  of  his  arrangements  for  paint- 
ing the  canvas  for  the  ceiling  of  Henrietta  Maria's  cabinet  at  Green- 
wich. In  the  same  year,  Vandyck  left  England  for  Paris.  He 
returned  only  tb  find  his  vocation  gone,  an4  ^  die  soon  after  in 
"  deserted  "  London.  Of  his  glorious  work-time  there,  some  hipt 
notice  remains  to  be  made. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1621,  while  a  correspondence  was 
being  carried  on  with  Bubens  touching  the  ceiling  decoration  for 
Whitehall,  a  young  painter,  two-and-twenty  years  of  age,  appeared  at 
the  court  of  James  the  First.  There  is  record  of  his  having  received, 
in  the  latter  end  of  February,  a  sum  ci  one  hundred  pounds  for 
**  special  service  "  rendered  to  his  Majesty.  The  artist  is  called  '*  the 
King's  servant."  A  couple  of  days  after  the  above  donation,  a  pass 
was  granted  to  him  to  travel  during  eight  months.    His  name  was 
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Anthony  Vandyck,  and  Toby  Matthew  wrote  of  him,  to  Carleton, 
that  he  was  '^a  faomns  alienoy'  who  would  paint  better  pieces  than 
Bnbens,  for  half  the  money  ! 

If  this  be,  as  is  believed,  our  Anthony,  eleyen  years  elapsed  before 
he  again  appeared  in  England.  Yandyck  had  many  a  commission  to 
execute  for  English  patrons  before  he  came  oyer  in  1632,  to  find  here 
a  home  for  nine  years ;  fortune,  to  lead  a  somewhat  fast  and  vain- 
glorious way  of  lifd,  and  to  go  down  to  the  grave  while  he  was  yet  in 
his  prime.  When  Bubens  arrived  at  Greenwich  in  1629,  his  friend 
and  pupil,  Yandyck,  was  at  Antwerp,  painting  a  gorgeous  ^  Binaldo 
and  Amida,'  for  Charles  the  First,  who  paid  for  it  a  poor  seventy-two 
pounds.  In  1631,  when  Bubens  was  in  his  own  pdace  home  again, 
painting,  or  watching  Jordaens  and  his  accompUshed  scholars  working 
at  the  pictures  that  were  to  adorn  the  ceiling  of  the  banquetiug-room, 
Anthony  was  occupied  in  painting  the  most  touching  of  Madonnas 
and  the  purest  of  Cath^ines  in  one  picture,  for  the  Lord  Treasurer, 
TVeston,  who  presented  it  as  a  New  Year's  gift  to  the  Eiug. 

In  the  following  year,  Yandyck  gratified  Charles  by  painting  a 
portrait  of  '^  His  Majesty's  Master  of  Music,"  an  artist,  too,  in  his  way, 
Nicholas  Laniere.  It  is  said  that  the  painter  worked  at  this  portrait, 
incessantly,  for  a  week  from  dawn  to  twilight.  When  it  was  exhibited 
to  Charles,  early  in  1632,  the  monarch  expressed  a  wish  that  England 
might  possess  the  artist  as  well  as  this  proof  of  his  high  art  In  the 
month  of  April,  Yandyck  was  in  London  "for  good."  He  found  a 
temporary  home  with  his  friend  Geldorp  in  Blaekfriars.  All  the  pre- 
cinct was  astir  at  the  coming  to  the  peculiar  home  of  artists  in  London 
of  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  all  his  time.  Shortly,  Whitehall  was 
astir  also ;  king  and  painter  stood  in  presence  of  each  other.  Yan- 
dyck was  a  cavalier  in  bearing,  with  tact  and  taste.  To  such  a  man 
Charles  was  of  course  gracious.  The  monarch  lodged  the  artist  at  the 
expense  of  the  Crown  (otherwise  at  the  cost  of  the  people).  Inigo 
Jones  was  commissioned  to  fashion  a  dwelling  for  him  in  Blaekfriars, 
and  a  country  house  at  Eltham.  Ere  a  few  months  had  passed,  the 
artist  thus  housed  by  a  sovereign  was  named  "  Painter  in  Ordinary  to 
His  Majesty."  That  knighthood  was  added  to  this  employment,  yet 
not  wanted  to  dignify  it,  was  a  natural  consequence.  Charles  not  only 
touched  Yandyck  gaily  on  the  shoulder,  but  threw  over  it  a  gold  chain 
from  which  hung  the  King's  portrait  surrounded  by  diamonds. 

Yandyck  had  earned  the  honour  by  glorious  work.  Within  a  few 
months  of  his  arrival,  he  had  painted  a  large  family  picture,  represent- 
ing the  King,  Queen,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Princess  Mary,  for  one 
hundred  pounds.  He  had,  moreover,  executed  the  portraits  of  the 
King,  the  French  King  s  brother,  the  Archduchess  Isabella,  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Orange,  at  twenty  pounds  each.  For  the  same  reward 
he  painted  a  '  Yitellius,'  and  for  a  fourth  of  the  sum  he  ^'  mended  "  a 
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Ghilba.  A  warrant  was  issued  for  the  payment  of  the  totaL  This 
payment^  the  knighthood,  the  chain,  and  the  '' diamond  portrait/' 
were  gracefol  acknowledgments  of  merit.  Yandyck,  seeing  that  the 
King  was  resolved  to  treat  him  as  a  gentleman,  was  equally  resolved 
to  act  np  to  the  standard,  and  live  like  a  prince. 

But  he  worked  like  a  man  to  enable  him  to  keep  this  state.  On 
Mayday,  1633,  died  Lady  Venetia,  the  wife  of  Sir  Kenelm  Dighy. 
Since  Vandyck's  arrival,  it  is  indeed  said,  within  the  few  months  of 
this  year,  he  had,  in  addition  to  his  other  work,  painted  three  por- 
traits of  this  celebrated  lady.  One  of  these  was  a  large  allegorical 
piece,  in  which  Lady  Y^etia  represented  Ptudence,  with  all  the 
Yioes,  .including  an  undressed  Gupid,  in  subjection  beneath  her  feet 
On  that  Mayday,  1638,  Yandyck  was  at  the  side  of  the  couch  on 
which  the  fair  ftwm  lay,  making  a  sketch  for  his  fourth  portrait.  It 
proved  superior  to  all  allegory.  Beauty  and  dignity  lay  there  in  the 
sleep  of  death.  Nothing  oould  heighten  the  sentiment  or  solemnity. 
Yandyck  did  not  attempt  it.  He  painted  the  calm,  young  majesty  of 
death ;  full  of  grandeur,  but  touchingly  aMn  to  all  human  nature. 
The  artist  only  placed  a  faded  rose  as  about  to  drop  from  the  dead 
fingers.  No  BiA  story  oould  have  been  painted  with  more  refined  sig- 
nificance. Yandyck  might  fairly  be  proud  of  his  work.  The  work  is 
more  worthy  of  admiratioh  than  the  man.  !^t  is  unpleasant  to  think 
of  the  artist  leaving  the  corpte  6f  this  poor  lady,  or  the  refined  inter-  ^ 
pretation  which  h«  gave  of  St,  to  sup  with  his  ttiistre^ses,  or  to  paint 
the  most  impudent  of  them— Margaret  Leman. 

But  Yandyck  and  faaihion  ruled  the  hour.  His  str^io  in  Eflackfriars 
was  graced  with  as  noble  company  as  Wl^tehall ;  indeed,  with  ilie 
same  company.  The  King  himself  was  often  there,  and  with  him  the 
artists  other  iUustrious,  a^  perhaps  indte  liberal,  patrons,  Strafford, 
Northumberiaiid  (no  longer  in  the  Tower),  Pembroke,  Somerset,  and 
a  dozen  other  of  the  splendid  nobility  of  tihie  time.  Fancy  may  re- 
produce thait  stttdk>,  with  its  aristocratic  inmates,  silent  in  presence  of 
Charles,  but  loud  enough  in  his  absence,  or  with  his  licence  to  speak, 
being  present.  Some  paid  homage  of  ultra-gallantry  to  Margaret 
Leman.  Others  gave  words  of  condescending  praise,  now  and  then, 
to  Yandyck's  accomplished  assistants,  who,  at  various  times,  were  to  be 
found  schooling  themselves  in  his  studio  and  learning  how  to  add 
value  to  tiieir  works  by  giving  to  thetn  the  name  of  their  master. 

Yandyck  was  as  much  at  his  ease  in  the  palaces  and  noble  homes 
of  England  as  princes  and  nobles  were  in  the  painter^s  studio.  He  was 
never  more  free  from  restraint  in  any  than  when  he  was  at  Petworth. 
That  Sussex  house  was,  in  the  main,  the  work  of  Carr,  Earl  of 
Somerset,  who,  with  his  beautif  al  and  vicious  Oountess,  ranked  among 
the  murderers  of  Overbury.  Those  noble  assassins  had  a  daughter, 
the  Lady  Anne  Carr,  who  lived  at  Petworth  till  she  contracted  the 
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marriage  >?liich  made  of  her  the  mother  of  the  ill-fated  Lord  William 
BusselL  Anne  Carr  was  as  pure  in  mind  as  she  was  peerless  in  person. 
Her  mother  had  died  in  the  year  of  Yaniyck's  arriyal  in  England, 
1632.  When  the  artist  hraved  the  proverhiaUy  impassable  Sussex 
roads  and  sojourned  in  the  house,  the  walls  of  which  he  was  destined 
to  glorify,  the  portrait  of  the  beautiful  mother  of  Anne  hung  there  to 
make  men  wonaer  how  wickedness  oould  lie  beneath  so  much  apparent 
loveliness.  As  Anne  sat  to  the  artist  hfi  may  have  studied  the  passion- 
less face  of  the  father  who  sat  near.  The  painter  nobly  interpreted 
the  lady.  She  wore  her  mind  in  her  face,  and  there  the  artist  placed 
it.  That  face  is  radiant  with  beauty,  innocence,  intellect^  and  happiness. 
The  White  and  Gold  Boom  at  Petworth  is  now  filled  with  some  of 
the  grandest  examples  of  portraits  which  ever  liyed  and  breathed  on 
canvas.  That  of  Lady  Anne  is  called  the '  Blue  Lady,'  and  every 
beholder  loves  it  with  the  love  that  Leslie  professed  for  it :  '^  She  looks 
perfectly  happy,  and  Yandyok  must  have  been  perfectly  happy  when 
he  painted  her;  for  she  makes  you  perfectly  happy  when  you  look  at 
her.***  Venetia  Digby,  in  death  j  and  Anne  Carr,  in  life,  are  master- 
works.  They  must  have  been  subjects  of  pride  and  despair  to  Vandyck's 
asaistants.  There  could  have  been  nothing  finer  ihw  these  works  in 
Somerset's  former  collection,  which,  after  his  conviction,  was  confis- 
cated, and  presented  by  James  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel. 

Among  Yandyck's  young  assistants  were  two  from  beyond  sea,  and 
two  who  were  Englidi.  Beck,  of  Amheim  (b.  1621),  and  De  Keen, 
Sheyn,  or  Bheni,  of  Dunkirk  (b.  1610).  llie  two  jomag  English 
fe^ows  were  Gandy,  of  Exeter  (b.  1619),  and  one  of  the  worthiest  of 
the  many  worthy  bom  Londoners,  Dobson  (b.  1610).  Beck  and 
Gandy,  in  respect  of  their  somewhat  younger  years,  were  probably 
comrades.  The  Dunkirker  and  the  illustrious  Cockney,  earlier  bom  in 
the  same  year,  were,  doubtless,  companions.  In  this  studio,  the  two 
young  Englishmen  held  their  own  against  the  competition  of  their 
fellows.  Charles,  however,  thought  l:dghly  of  Beck,  and  was  inclined 
to  make  him  drawing-master  to  his  son.  The  King  one  day  watched 
him  at  his  work  in  Yandyck's  studio.  Beck  happened  to  be  in  his 
rapidest  vein.  Charles  turned  away  smiling,  as  he  remarked,  *'  I  believe 
Beck  could  paint  riding  post  at  full  gallop !"  The  Amheimer,  un- 
fortunately, was  as  unstable  as  water.  Beck  passed  away  to  Sweden 
and  hard  drinking,  and  to  very  nearly  being  buried  as  dead,  when  he 
was  only  dead-drunk.  He  had  a  graceful  facility  in  working,  when  he 
was  inclined  to  work,  and  Queen  Christine  honoured  him  as  Charles 
honoured  the  master  whom  Beck  now  reverenced  and  copied.  Like 
his  fellow- worker,  Ghmdy  revered  and  imitated  too,  but  with  greater 
power,  feeling,  and  delicacy,    Devonshire  still  contains  some  samples 

♦  Mr.  G.  Storey,  in  Thombury's  "  Life  of  Turner." 
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of  his  merits  in  these  respects.  They  were  the  first  works  of  real  Art 
on  which  the  eye  of  yonng  Reynolds  fell  before  he  went  np  to  London, 
and  gazed  on  the  grace,  dignity,  and  magical  effect  of  the  Yandyck 
from  whom  Gandy  had  learnt  nearly  all  he  knew.  In  later  years,  the 
Doke  of  Ormond  carried  Gundy  to  Ireland,  where  the  English  artist 
lived  and  died  in  honour  won  by  industry  and  ability.  Ormond's 
gallery  was  famous  for  its  Vandycks,  and  Ormond's  Vandycks  are 
shrewdly  belieyed  to  be  Vandyqks  by  the  Devonshire  painter,  Gandy. 
De  Eheni  was  not  merely  Vandyck's  disciple,  he  was  that  artist's 
slave  and  worshipper.  He  had  worked  among  the  nobles  who  had 
resorted  to  Yandyck's  studio  in  Antwerp;  and  when  the  great  painter 
came  over  to  London,  De  Eheni  followed  him,  set  up  his  easel  in 
Blackfriars,  and  listened,  as  he  worked,  to  English  nobles,  as  be  had 
■done  to  those  of  Flanders.  There  was  not  a  grace  which  distinguished 
Yandyck,  nor  an  effect  which  gained  for  him  an  universal  applause, 
which  De  Bheni  could  not  snatch  or  reach.  He  was  not  so  rapid  in 
his  work  as  Beck,  but  De  Rheni  followed  the  master  whom  he  honoured, 
in  aU  things ;  and  to  such  purpose,  reproducing  the  delicacy  of  touch, 
softness  of  tone,  grace  and  grandeur  of  manner  so  completely,  that  very 
few  pictures  of  De  Eheni's  are  known.  They  are  all  "  Yandycks." 
This  is  said  to  be  to  the  greater  glory  of  De  Eheni ;  but  surely  this  is 
not  so.  He  was  so  completely  of  the  school  of  Yandyck  as  to  have  no 
individuality  of  his  own;  no  mark,  no  grace  of  originality,  nothing 
to  distinguish  him  as  having  profited  as  great  minds  and  cunning 
hands  know  how  to  profit,  when  they  learn  from  masters  how  to  be 
masters  too. 

But,  next  to  Yandyck  himself,  the  most  interesting  figure  in  the 
studio  is  that  of  the  young  fellow  named  Dobson.  He  is  a  "  gentle- 
man," of  whom  the  extravagances  of  his  father  had  happily  made  an 
artist.  De  Cleyn,  rich  wi&  the  £250  a  year  which  the  King  had 
just  assigned  to  him  (in  1636)  for  furnishing  designs  for  the  tapestry 
manufactory  at  Mortlake,  had  given  some  instruction  to  Dobson,  but 
harder  fortune  had  condemned  him  to  assist  in  the  shop  of  Peake,  the 
cavalier  print-seller  near  Holborn  Bridge.  The  artist-faculty,  how- 
ever, was  irrepressible  in  him,  and  Dobson  painted  for  pleasure  and 
bread,  and  got  a  dealer  on  Snow  Hill  to  expose  his  handiwork  to  the 
chances  of  finding  a  purchaser.  It  found  something  better,  a  patron 
with  a  heart  as  well  as  a  head.  Yandyck  saw  one  of  Dobson's  pictures 
thus  exposed,  recognised  in  it  the  assurance  of  a  "  man  "  in  his  voca- 
tion, and  forthwith,  finding  his  way  to  the  garret  in  which  the  young 
Londoner  worked,  transferred  him  thence  to  the  splendid  studio  in 
Blackfriars ;  to  companionship  with  men  whose  abilities  would  stimu- 
late him  to  the  utmost  exertion,  and  to  such  proximity  with  royalty 
and  nobility  as  to  enable  the  aspiring  student  to  hear  their  words  of 
valued  praise,  forerunner  of  the  curious  eulogium  conferred  by  Charles 
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when  he  had  Dobson  with  him  at  Oxford,  and  called  him  the 
"English  Tintoretto."  A  striking  scene  took  place  in  Vandyck's 
studio  on  one  of  those  brilliant  mornings  when  Charles  and  a  glitter- 
ing gronp  of  noblemen  lounged  abont  the  room,  and  dreamed  not  of 
what  four  or  five  years  were  to  produce.  The  King  noticed  the  new 
&ce  there,  and  probably  was  interested  in  the  work  on  which  Dobson 
was  engaged.  Vandyck,  with  chivalrous  generosity,  presented  his 
fellow  artist  to  the  King.  When  young  Dobson  bowed  low  to  ac- 
knowledge the  monarch's  gracious  condescension  he  saluted  Fortune, 
and  he  was  worthy  of  all  the  reputation^which  he  so  gloriously  earned. 
Charles  was  right  in  calling  him  the  English  Tintoretto ;  for  though 
Dobson  was  of  the  school  of  Vandyck,  his  distinction  is  that  he  was 
not  a  mere  producer  of  portraits  in  Vandyck's  manner.  He  had 
genius,  and  therefore  had  originality.  His  own  name  is  in  his  own 
work,  not  in  letters,  but  in  every  line  of  his  own  pencil.  K  his 
portraits  have  not  always  the  poetic  grace  of  some  of  Yandyck's 
pictures,  they  are  probably  all  the  more  true  to  prosaic  nature.  They 
are  often  more  vigorous,  for  Yandyck  was  sometimes  feeble  firom 
oareleasness.  They  have  a  look  of  individual  character,  which 
impels  the  spectator  to  believe  at  once  in  the  fidelity  of  the  por- 
tiaituze.  One  or  two  English  names  appear  on  the  roll  of  artists 
before  that  of  Dobson ;  but  weighing  their  several  merits,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  assigning  to  Dobson  his  undoubted  right  to  the  honour  of 
being  recorded  as  the  founder  of  that  grand  English  school  of  por- 
trait painters  which  culminated  in  Beynolds  and  Gainsborough,  who, 
in  their  successors,  however  able  and  original,  have  not  yet  found 
tbdr  equals. 

The  pension  of  £200  a  year,  settled  in  1633  on  Yandyck,  was  for 
the  most  part,  a  merely  honorary  advantage.  In  1638  he  had  not 
touched  a  farthing  of  it.  His  lavish  way  of  life,  which  would  have 
made  it  acceptable,  excited  an  expression  of  surprise  from  the  King, 
especially  when  Yandyck  pressed  for  the  payment  of  his  pension, 
hidf  excusing  himself  by  the  remark  that  he  who  kept  open  house  for 
his  Mends,  and  open  purse  for  his  mistresses,  must  necessarily  be 
often  in  v^ant  of  money.  The  Xiondon  gossip  of  the  day  asserted  that 
Yandyck  sought  to  obviate  that  want  by  searching  after  the  philoso- 
pher's stone — which  Eubens  found  in  his  own  studio. 

Yandyck,  too,  may  be  said  to  have  discovered  the  great  mystery  of 
alchemy,  by  the  noble  exercise  of  his  noble  art.  He  lived  and 
laboured  among  and  for  the  very  noblest  in  the  land.  No  one  sat  to 
him  80  often  as  Strafford.  With  no  families  was  the  artist  more 
intimate  than  with  the  Herberts  and  Percys.  At  Wilton  may  still  be 
seen  some  of  the  grandest  specimens  of  Yandyck's  quality ;  albeit, 
the  great  family  picture  of  the  Pembrokes  may,  without  heresy,  be 
accounted  a  little  stiff.    For  various  families,  he  sent  forth  from  his 
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studio  in  Blackfriars,  not  portraits  only,  bnt  sacred  and  classical 
subjects,  remarkable  for  the  reyerential  or  the  heroic  spirit  with  which 
they  are  executed.  Occasionally,  perhi^  there  was  a  quaintness  of 
treatment  in  hb  religious  subjects  as,  for  instance,  in  the  '  Crucifizion'^ 
which  he  painted  for  Hie  Earl  of  Northumberland.  In  this,  the- 
meaning  of  the  Great  Sacrifice  is  but  indifferently  inteipreted  by  the- 
fiye  angels  who  are  collecting  in  five  oups  the  precbus  blood  which 
flows  from  the  five  wouinds«  The  mankind  for  whom  it  was  shed  are 
equally  poorly  r^cesented  by  the  beautiful  girls  and  handsome  kd9 
of  the  family  who  figore  there  somewhai  irroTerently  as  wanton 
nymphs  and  gaillard  Cupids !  This  mingling  of  sacred  aAd  pro&na 
was  not  uncommon  with  Yandyck.  The  Dayid  who  harps  before  hier 
Saul  was  old  Laniere,  the  musician  and  painter ;  a  man  who  was  noi 
too  proud  to  be  dististgnished  by  some  of  David's  shortcooaings. 

Toby  Matthew  was  not  quite  correct  when  he  said  that  Vandydc 
was  equal  to  Bubeos and  not  half  socostly.  Yandyck,  indeed,  assorted 
his  equality  when  he  proposed  to  glorify  the  sides  of  Whitehall  with  a 
series  of  paintings  wUoh  should  illuM^ate  the  History  of  the  Order  of 
the  Garter.  But  when  he  named  £75,000  as  his  honorarium 
(Bubens  having  received  only  £8000  for  the  ceiling),  the  subject  was 
dr(^ped.  Yandyck  probably  pvenreached  himsdUT,  and  named  the 
above  large  sum  becf^oso  he  was  sure  that  whatever  estimate  he 
made,  tb#  King  would  reduce  it  from  25  to  50  per  cent,,  and  was 
not  sore  to  pay  the  sum  agreed  on,  even  then.  Thclreafitor,  Yandyck 
kept  within  bis  studiOi  paudijag  the  portindta  of  the  foremost  ia 
the  land,  and  furth^  gratifying  both  himself  aand  them,  by  inviting 
them  te  dinner>  in  order  that  he  might  arouse  and  study  their 
^poression. 

There  is  something  pitiable  in  the  mean  spirit  of  tJote  King,, 
haggling  with  the  painter  whom,  nevertheless,  he  delighted  to* 
honour.  In  an  account  of  Yandyck's  latest  woi^  executed  for  hi» 
Majesty,  with  the  price  the  artist  set  on  each,  duly  appended,  occura 
''  le  Prince  Charles  avecq  le  Jhux  de  Jarc^^  Yandyck  estimated  th& 
value  at  two  hundred  pounds,  the  royal  patron  of  Art  apjMreeiated  th» 
value  at  half  that  sum.  Worse,  or  more  unlucky,  is  it  for  the  King's 
character,  at  least  as  an  accountant,  when  he  adds  up  the  various  items 
in  the  schedule,  and  making  two  and  two  to  be  equal  to  three,  arrivea 
at  a  total  involving  a  mistake  of  seventy-five  pounds  in  the  King's 
fftvour.  Yandyck  himself,  however,  was  not  without  a  chafierin^ 
spirit.  It  once  showed  itself  where  it  might  be  least  looked  for.  Lord 
Conway  reminds  Strafibrd  of  a  curious  trait  in  this  artist's  character  :- 
"  You  were  so  often  with  Sir  Anthony  Yandyck,"  he  says,  "that  you- 
could  not  but  know  his  gallantry  for  the  love  of  Lady  Stanhope,  but 
he  is  come  off  with  a  coglioneria,  for  he  disputed  with  her  about  the- 
price  of  her  picture,  and  sent  her  word  that  if  she  would  not  give. 
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the  price  he  demanded,  he  would  sell  it  to  another  that  wonld  giye 
more,"* 

An  amlitioiis  spirit  turned  Yandyok's  thoughts,  for  awhile,  to- 
wards France.  Bemembering  the  unfinished  gaUeries  of  the  Louvre, 
he  felt  the  noble  ambition  of  being  appointed  to  decorate  them.  Li 
1640,  he  le£t  his  splendid  home  in  the  Blackfiiars,  and  went  oyer  to 
"Baxis,  but  his  suit  foiled,  and  he  returned  to  his  studio  in  London,  in 
the  hope  of  continuing  the  career  of  glory  which  he  had  there  inau- 
go^ted;  But  shade  was  fast  superseding  the  sunshine.  Where  all 
had  be^  a  joyous  paradise  there  was  now  but  confasion,  with 
pio^e(^t  ^  {fust^  beiDg  more  eonfounded.  At  the  sight  of  the  coming- 
catasttophe^-  and  witii  a  fall  consciousness  of  its  significaoMO,  the  great 
paintei^s  heart  seems  to  have  Med  him.  He  fell  suddenly  and  dan- 
gerously sick.  The  King,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  awn  troubles,  felt 
ibey  were  addod  to  by  tihe  peril  which  threatened  Yandyck;  ''  I 
would  give  ihiee  hundred  guineas,"  he  sg^,  '^  to  the  doctor  who  could 
savie  his  Ufel"  Money  could  not  buy  it  On  the  9tii  of  Deoanber,. 
1641^  the  noble  «r^,  the  profuse,  but  kindly-hearted  man,  lay  dead 
in  his  chamber  at  BlackfriarS.  The  burilien  of  his  glory  was  greater 
than  that  of  his  years;  hd  was  but  forty-two  I  A  few  days  later, 
they  carried  him  up  Ludgate  Hill,  to  Old  St.  Paul's;  and  they  laid 
Antheny  Yandy^  by  the  side  of  the  princely  J<dm  oi  Qaunt. 

In  the  elegiaeTerses  of  OoNffrley,  the  artist  iff  floated  to  heaven,  where 
lie  tieliolds  snoh  inconceiiable  bosmty  as  to  makie  him  almost  wish  for 
his  {wndl'them^  Among  all  the  cetastial  po^ets  and  brightai6£«es, 
'^  vi^?eiend  L«ke  salutes  him,  first  el  dl"  The  port  assures  us,  how- 
enreiiy  tholr  iko  brightnesses  could  mak^  Yandyck  forget  his  beautiful 
young  wife.  They  could  only  render  his  loving  remembrances  of  her 
move  intense;'  Maria  Butiiten,  we  know,  had  won  Anthony  Yandyck 
£p6m  Maxgailet  Leman  and  other  saucy  beauties  of  livdly  husaeydom. 
When €o^fli9y«ays  to  i;he  widow  of  tfao  painter,  ^You,  and  a  Tmer- 
Jxm^  you,  be  left  b^nd,"  he  refb?s  to  the  baby^giri  whom  Yandyek 
consigned  to  the  additional  lote  and  guardianship  of  the  poet's  sister,. 
KateOe«wley.  ' 

That  bflby^girl  had  been  christened  on  the  morning  of  her  luther  s 
death.  That  widow  had  once  been  a  joyous  maid  of  honour  in  the 
court  of  Henrietta  Maria,  though  her  father,  Patrick  Buthven,  was  in 
ward  iii  the  Tower,  under  suspicion  of  having  had  somethiug  to  do 
with  the  Gowrie  conspiracy.  Kuthven  was  the  fifth  son  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Gowrie,  and  Maria  Buthven  was  thus  nobly  bom.  Little 
farther  is  known  of  her ;  King  Charles  may  be  said  to  have  given  hia 
wife's  favourite  maid  to  hw  own  favourite  painter.  Yandyck  be- 
queathed to  his  vridow  and  the  little  Justiniana  all  the  property  he 

♦  Strafford's  Letters,  ii.  48. 
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possessed  in  England.  Subsequently,  the  daughter  complained  that 
her  father's  estate  had  perished  during  the  wars  between  tiie  King  and 
Parliameni  If  this  be  strictly  correct^  the  artist's  illegitimate 
daughter,  Maria  Theresa  Yandyck,  of  Antwerp,  to  whom  he  lefb 
four  thousand  pounds,  fisired  better  than  her  half-sister  Justiniana.  But 
Justiniana  Yandyck  was  not  ill-provided.  She  became  the  wife  of  Sir 
John  Stepney,  of  Prendergast,  Pembrokeshire.  The  last  maledescendr 
ant  of  that  marriage.  Sir  Thomas  Stepney,  died  childless,  in  1825. 
Justiniana  wedded  with  a  second  husband,  Martin  de  Carbonell,  Esq., 
and  if  the  blood  of  the  great  painter  is  to  be  traced  at  all,  in  England, 
it  can  only  be  through  the  deiscendantB  of  the  last  named  couple. 
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By 
WALTEB  TTREKTES  POLLOCK 


Chaptee  L 

Ceohi,  thirteenth  Earl  Paloon,  Tras  a  man  of  somewhat  pecnliar 
character.  Those  who  knew  him  litUe  set  him  down  as  reserved  and 
<x>ld :  those  who  knew  him  well  said  that  he  possessed  a  great  power 
o{  feeling  and  a  large  store  of  sympathy  and  emotion.  If  the 
storms  of  passion  did  in  truth  ever  attack  him^  their  force  was  spent 
in  nnseen  cayems  of  his  mind :  no  visible  waye  rolled  on  the  surface 
of  his  nature,  no  oonyalsion  troubled  its  calmness ;  but  that  was  no 
proof  that  oonyulsions  did  not  exist  in  the  depths  below.  Some  of  his 
friends  attributed  this  seldom  varied  evenness  of  demeanour  to  the 
strength  of  his  will ;  others  said  that  his  devotion  to  music  exhausted 
all  his  power  of  feeling.  Certainly  he  had  a  fine  talent  and  a  sur- 
prising bve  for  this  art,  and  was  never  so  happy  as  when  he  could  be 
left  for  hours  together  to  follow  out  the  play  of  his  fancy  and  give 
momentary  life  to  his  reveries  in  the  notes  struck  by  his  skilful 
fingers.  For  society  he  cared  little,  although  he  must  always  have 
been  distinguished  in  it,  as  well  for  his  personal  qualities  as  for  his 
inherited  name  and  wealth.  People  who  met  him  for  the  first  time 
seldom  took  any  strong  liking  to  him,  but  there  was  a  dignity  and 
grace  in  his  manner  which  commanded  their  attention.  He  on  his 
side  was  inwardly  vexed  whenever  he  was  obliged  to  go  into  society ; 
and  he  was  no  better  pleased  than  usual  when  one  night  he  felt  it 
necessary  to  appear  at  a  ball  given  by  his  old  friend  Mrs.  Norman. 
Here,  just  as  he  was  beginning  to  congratulate  himself  on  the  prospect 
of  soon  slipping  away,  his  attention  was  caught  by  a  girl  dancing  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  room.  The  musicians  were  playing  a  languid, 
dreamy  German  waltz,  and  the  singular  grace  with  which  her  move- 
ments seemed  to  respond  to  the  spirit  of  the  music  first  attracted  his 
eye.  Then,  as  she  and  her  partner  swung  round  the  room  towards 
him,  he  observed  her  more  doeely,  and  noticed  a  kind  of  childish 
appealing  look  in  her  &ce,  a  look  as  of  one  who  sought  some  strong 
support  to  lean  on,  being  too  weak  to  face  the  turmoil  of  the  world 
alone.  There  was  also  a  fascination  spread  aU  over  her  small  pliant 
figure  which  was  undefined,  and  therefore  to  a  man  of  Lord  Falcon's 
fiistidious  temperament  the  more  attractive,  perhaps,  because  it  pre- 
sented no  salient  point  for  the  critical  faculty  to  lay  hold  of  and  find 
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fitnlt  with.  In  the  claims  made  by  established  beauties  to  admiration 
Lord  Falcon  generally  found  some  defect ;  either  the  face  was  some* 
where  out  of  drawing,  or,  if  fanltlefls  in  that  respect,  was  spoilt  by  a 
want  of  meaning.  The  attraction  of  this  girl,  if  indefinable,  was  &r 
from  being  insignificant :  as  she  passed  the  spot  where  Falcon  stood 
her  eyes  sent  forth  a  glance  in  his  direction,  and  their  look  filled  him 
with  a  feeling  of  perplexed  admiration :  they  seemed  to  remind  him 
of  something  beautifol,  of  what  he  could,  not  tell;  they  had  also  a 
hidden  fire,  he  thought,  an  untamed  expression  which  was  at  variance 
with  his  first  impression.  He  looked,  wondered,  and  looked  again ;  and 
at  the  end  of  the  next  dance  he  went  up  to  his  cousin  Arthur  Vane. 

"  Who  is  that  girl  with  whom  you  were  dancing  just  before  this, 
Arthur?"  he  asked. 

"  What  ?'*  said  the  other ;  "  ia  Saul  among  the  prophets  ?  Are  yoT» 
asking  a  woman's  name?  Can  it  be  that  your  deyotion  has 
wandered  from  Beethoyen  and  Mozart  to  the  things  of  this  earth  ?" 

Falcon  smiled  with  a  certain  gravity  of  demeanour  which  belonged 
even  to  his  smiles.  ^*  Cannot  one  ask  a  name  without  being  suspected 
of  a  particular  interest  in  its  owner  ?"  he  said. 

**  One  can,  no  doubt ;  but  scarcely  you,  Falcon,  who  have  never 
done  such  a  thing  before.  But  I  am  glad  you  are  curious  about  her, 
for  I  think  you  would  like  her.** 

"Do you?    Why?" 

**  I  can  scarcely  tell  you  why.     But  you  have  a  way  of  taking  to 
anything  that  is  peculiar,  and  I  think  die  is  that,    lliere  is  some- 
thing curious  and  unlike  ordinary  life  in  her  look  and  manner.    I  do  , 
not  know  what  to  call  it— barbaric,  perhaps." 

"  Barbaric  7"  repeated  Falcon,  musingly.  "  No ;  I  do  not  think  it 
is  quite  that." 

*'  You  seem  to  have  observed  her  closely,"  said  Yane  with  a  laugh ; 
"  but  I  will  introduce  you  to  her,  that  will  make  it  easier  for  you  to 
discover  what  she  is." 

•*  1  shall  be  very  happy,"  said  Falcon ;  "  but  you  have  not  yet  told 
me  her  name." 

'<  There  is  one  good  reason  for  that,  which  is,  that  I  don't  know  it 
myself.  You  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  catch  names ;  but  I  can 
easily  find  it  out.    Gome,  we  will  go  and  look  for  her." 

They  began  to  make  their  way  through  the  rooms  with  this  object, 
but  during  their  passage  Falcon  came  face  to  face  with  Miss  Norman, 
the  daughter  of  the  house.  Greeting  developed  into  conversation, 
which  presently  turned  on  to  Falcon's  pet  subject,  music ;  and  finding 
an  empty  seat  next  to  Miss  Norman,  he  occupied  it,  leaving  Vane  to 
continue  his  search  aloue. 

Miss  Norman  was  a  fine  musician,  and  Falcon  was  always  glad  to 
meet  her,  if  only  for  that  reason ;  but,  apart  from  that,  he  had  a  liking 
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for  her,  which  her  mother  someidmes  hoped  might  develop  into  a 
stronger  feeling.  Of  this,  howeyer,  there  was  no  chance :  Yane  was 
quite  right  when  he  implied  that  his  consin  had  never  cared  much  for 
any  woman.  The  fact  was  that  hjS  had  little  sympathy  with  the 
eyeryday  life  of  the  world ;  he  preferred  his  own  existence  of  dreamy 
imaginations  which  it  was  his  chief  delight  to  interpret  in  music. 
But  in  Miss  Norman's  society  he  generally  found  some  pleasure :  she 
was  unaffected  and  clever,  did  not  vex  him  with  trivialities,  and  could 
criticise  his  compositions  with  interest  and  taste.  Thus  it  happened 
that,  relinquishing  for  a  time  the  purpose  with  which  he  had  begun 
to  walk  through  the  rooms^  he  remained  talking  to  Miss  Norman,  and 
ended  hy  dancing  with  her,  more  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  their 
conversation  than  anything  else. 

Yane,  meanwhile,  had  found  the  object  of  his  search,  and  was 
dancing  with  her  again.  His  curiosity  was  moused  concerning  her, 
partly  on  his  own  account,  partly  because  of  the  interest  which  Falcon 
seemed  to  take  in  her;  and  he  looked  at  her  carefully  more  than  once 
to  discover  wherein  lay  her  attraction.  Her  features  had  no  striking 
beauty  or  peculiarity:  they  were  rather  small  and  irregular;  her 
dress  and  demeanour,  when  analysed,  could  not  be  said  to  differ 
specially  from  those  of  others ;  yet  there  was  something  unusual  and 
striking  about  her.  Perhaps  it  might  be  in  her  eyes  that  the  charm, 
if  charm  it  was,  should  be  found ;  they  had  a  strange^  far-away  look, 
he  thought.  Even  as  he  thought  so  she  looked  up  and  met  his  glance 
with  a  gaze  so  keen  and  piercmg  that  his  own  dropped  before  it>  and 
he  fdt  confcised,  as  if  detected  in  a  guilty  action.  He  recovered  him- 
beM  quickly,  apd  said  to  her :  *'  When  I  came  to  look  for  you  just  now 
I  was  impelled  by  purely  unselfish  motiveSj  find  you  see  virtue  has 
brought  its  reward  for  once/' 

"  Has  it  ?"  she  said,  "  and  what  was  your  unselfish  motive  ?" 
:    "  My  cousin.  Lord  Falcon,  was  anxious  tp  be  introduced  to  you." 

"  Lord  Falcon  ?  I  think  1  have  heard  of  him.  Is  not  he  very 
musical  ?    Is  he  here  now  ?" 

"  Yes,''  said  Yane,  "  there  he  is,  just  opposite  to  uS." 

She  looked  across  the  room  to  where  Falcon  was  standing,  deep  in 
conversation  with  Miss  Norman.  He  was  bending  down  towards  her, 
and  his  face,  usually  marked  by  a  grave  stillness,  was  lighted  up  with 
an  eager  interest.  Any  one  looking  at  them  might  have  thought  that 
they  were  deep  in  a  flirtation,  or  in  something  yet  more  serious; 
whereas,  in  fact,  they  were  discussing  a  great  master's  rendering  of  a 
certain  violin  solo.  Falcon's  grand  manner  gave  a  picturesque  aspect 
to  a  group  ordinary  in  itself;  and  it  may  have  been  the  sense  of  this 
which  caused  Yane's  partner  to  look  steadily  at  the  pair.  Yane,  ob- 
serving this,  said,  in  a  somewhat  mischievous  tone,  "  They  seem  to 
get  on  very  well  together."    She,  without  varying  the  direction  of  her 
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eyes,  replied  quickly,  ^^  Yes,  is  not  she  Miss  Normal^  the  daughter  of 
the  house  ?  I  know  her  yery  slightly." 

*'  She  is/'  replied  Yane ;  ''  they  are  old  friends,  and  may  be  more 
some  day,  people  say.  Bat  I  beUere  people  are  wrong,  as  they 
nsnally  are." 

'^  Do  yon  ?''  she  asked,  with  a  rapid  look  of  inqniry,  and  before  he 
oould  answer,  said  with  a  little  soft  langh,  **  Shall  we  go  (hl  again  ?" 

The  next  panse^in  the  danoe  brought  them  close  to  Mitt  Norman 
and  Falcon ;  and  he  looking  np  for  a  moment  from  his  conyersation 
encountered  once  again  the  eyes  which  had  so  strangely  impressed 
him.  Again  he  wondered  at  tiie  curious  mixture  of  expressions  which 
he  thought  he  detected  in  them,  but  fiuled  to  define.  As  he  wondered 
and  his  thoughts  strayed  into  a  yague  reyerie,  Yane  and  his  partner 
swept  past  him,  and  he  was  recalled  to  himself  by  hearing  dose  to 
him  a  slight  laugh,  low  in  tone,  but  of  a  penetrating  quality,  and 
seeing  the  graceful  turn  of  a  head  disappearing  in  the  crowd.  This 
was  the  last  dance  of  the  eyening,  and  Falcon  haying  seen  his 
partner  safely  into  her  mother's  custody,  went  in  search  of  the  giri 
who  had  been  dancing  with  his  oousin,  but  found  that  she  had 
disappeared.  In  the  hall  he  fell  in  with  his  brother-in-law,  Sir 
Hairy  Grey,  and  they  walked  away  together. 

''  Can  you  tell  me,"  said  Falcon,  presently,  ''  who  was  the  girl 
with  whom  Arthur  was  dancing  ?" 

^^  A  little  girl  in  white,  with  rather  an  odd  look?"  asked  the  other. 

Falcon  nodded. 

^  Oh,  yes !    I  thought  Arthur  seemed  rather  hit  by  her.^ 

Falcon  paused  a  moment,  and  then  replied  with  an  asperity  un- 
usual to  him,  ^  Arthur  is  neyer  hit  by  anybody ;  he  flirts  a  little  with 
eyery  one,  and  neyer  goes  much  deeper.  He  danced  with  her  twice, 
it  is  true ;  but  he  has  probably  forgotten  all  about  her  by  this  time. 
He  does  not  eyen  know  her  name,  I  belieye.  What  is  her  name,  and 
who  is  she?  There  is  something  rather  interesting  about  her,  I 
think" 

**  Yes,"  said  Sir  Harry,  who  in  the  ruminant  content  of  his  ciga:r, 
had  not  noticed  Falcon's  unusual  e^cit^pient.  "  St^  is  an  odd  g^  i 
tsjicj !    Miss  Langenheim  her  name  is." 

"  A  German  name,"  said  Falcon. 

"  Yes !  but  the  family  haye  been  in  England  for  some  time,  and 
are  practically  English  now.  Her  father  is  a  pamter ;  you  must  haye 
seen  his  pictures." 

**  I  haye,"  said  Falcon,  *'  he  paints  yery  imaginatiye  pictures,  if  I 
remember  right." 

*'  Imaginatiye,  just  so,"  said  Sir  Harry ;  ^  that's  what  people  call 
it ;  they  seem  to  me  poor  stuff,  but  I  daresay  I'm  wrong.  I  must 
say  when  I  go  to  look  at  pictures  I  like  to  see  something  that  I'ye 
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really  seen  or  might  see  some  day;  and  who  eyer  expeots  to  see  snch 
things  as  Langenheim  paints?  Ctoblins  and  ghosts,  and  a  lot  of 
staff  of  that  sort ;  rery  well  painted  IVe  no  donbt,  bnt  it  doesn't 
interest  me.  He's  a  good  fellow^  thot^h,  Langenheim,  as  fitr  as 
Fye  seen  him." 

''And  his  daughter?''  asked  Falcon. 

**  I  can't  make  her  oni  Sometimes' when  I  talk  to  her  I  think 
she's  a  perfect  baby ;  and  sometimes  I  think  she's  langhing  at  me  all 
Ihe  time.  Bat  she's  a  nice  girl,  too ;  she  has  pretty  ways  with  her, 
kitten-hke  kind  of  ways." 

«  Ah,"  said  Falcon,  «  kittenJike,  that  is  jost  it" 

''  She  is  like  a  kitten,"  continued  Sir  Ebrry ;  ''they  say  she  leads 
her  fitther  raUier  a  life  at  times,  but  he  isdeyoted  to  hiis  Lilith.  Odd 
name  Lilith,  isn't  it  ?" 

"  Very  odd,"  said  Falcon ;  "  it  is  in  the  legend  the  name  of  Adam's 
first  wife.    The  word  really  means  '  before  the  morning  dawn.' " 

"Jost  0D,"  said  Sir  Harry.  "  They  say  her  fekther  was  painting 
one  of  his  queer  pictures  when  she  was  bom,  and  would  call  her 
Lilith  after  somebody  or  something  in  the  picture.  The  mother 
didn't  like  it;  said  it  was  a  name  fit  only  for  a  heathen,  and  was  sure 
to  bring  the  child  ill-luck  and  ruin ;  but  Lihth  she  was  called  all 
the  same." 

"  And  Lilith  she  is  called  stilL  A  strange  name,  certainly — ^and  a 
strange  girl  probably ,".said  Falcon. 

"  Yes,  a  strange  girl  I  daresay  you  would  get  on  with  her.  If 
you  like  I  can  tak:e  you  any  day  to  Langenheim's  studio." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Falcon,  "  I  daresay  I  will  come.  Here  we  are 
at  my  door.    Qood  nighi" 

Falcon  went  up  to  his  rooms,  opened  his  piano,  and  sitting  down, 
let  his  fingers  wander  over  the  keys  at  the  bidding  of  the  vague 
thoughts  which  hoyered  in  his  brain.  He  played  Beethoyen's  '  Moon- 
light Sonata,'  and  the  soft  ripple  of  the  melody  reminded  him  of 
I^th  Langeoiheim's  gracefal  movement  in  the  dance;  he  struck  into 
a  wild  mazurka  of  Chopin,  and  recalled  the  strange  look  which  she 
had  darted  at  him ;  he  changed  to  Mendelssohn's  '  Midsummer  Night's 
Dr^lmi,'  and  still  her  image  rose  before  hi^i.  As  the  airy  delicate 
notes  sounded  he  seemed  to  see  troops  of  fairies, — Peasblossom,  Mustard- 
seed,  Cobweb,  and  their  attendant  rout, — flittiag  hither  and  thither  in 
the  chequered  moonlight,  and  in  their  midst  stood  Titania  in  the 
likeness  of  Lilith.  Perhaps  it  was,  in  truth,  the  thought  of  her 
latent  in  his  mind  which  led  him  to  play  everything  wild  and  fiintastic 
which  he  could  remember  rather  than  that  the  eerie  mdodies  recalled 
her  to  him ;  but  in  the  mood  which  then  possessed  him  he  was  little 
inclined  to  make  nice  distinctions  between  cause  and  efibct,  and  the 
most  marked  impression  on  his  mind  when  he  left  the  piano  and  went 
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to  bed  was  that  this  girl  had  produced  a  singnlar  e&ct  upon  his 
imagination. 

Lilith  meanwhile  had  gone 'home  with  her  father  to  his  house  in 
Kensington.  Mr.  Langenheim  was  a  man  of  a  dignified  presence,  tall 
and  upright,  with  keen  dark  eyes,  which  looked  out  from  under  heayy 
brows,  whose  blackness  contrasted  with  his  white  hair  and  beard.  It 
was  this  contrast  as  much  as  anything  else  which  gave  a  wildness  to 
his  appearance,  and  favoured  the  report  that  he  was  afflicted  with  a 
most  violent  temper,  which  his  daughter's  presence  alone  had  power 
to  subdue.  For  her  he  was  all  kindness :  he  humoured  her  every 
fancy ;  when  they  were  seen  together  it  was  very  easy  to  understand 
how  the  father,  from  whose  hand  one  would  naturally  expect  pictures 
of  a  dashing  or  ferocious  character,  came  to  paint  those  bright,  poetical 
works  of  fancy  by  which  he  was  chiefly  known.  It  was  possible  in 
the  hints  of  subtle  mockery,  which  he  sometimes  introduced  into  his 
pictures,  to  discover  a  trace  of  the  .bitter  temper  with  which  he,  was 
credited,  but  the  general  effect  of  his  paintings  was  light  and,et)i^reaL 
When  the  father  and  daughter  arrived  at  home  that  mgh^rr- , 

"  Well,  fairy,"  said  Mr.  Langenheim,  "  did  you  have  a  nii^e,  ball  ? 
With  whom  did  you  dance  ?    Any  new  partners  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Lilith,  "  there  was  a  Mr.  Vane,  who  was  rather  nice,  I 
thought.  And  there  ought  to  have  been  another:  his  cousin  Lord 
Ealcon ;  but  he  was  stopped  on  the  way  when  he  was  coming  to  be 
introduced  to  me.    Do  you  know  Lord  Falcon,  dear  papa  ?" 

"No ;  I  know  about  him;  a  man  of  considerable  power,  I  hear, 
especially  in  the  line  of  music :  he  has  composed  several  songs  of  a 
rather  sombre  nature,  which  I  believe  corresponds  with  his  own.  At 
least  he  ia  said  to  be  very  reserved." 

"  I  wonder  why  people  are  ever  reserved,"  said  Lilith,  reflectively ; 
"  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  much  better  if  everyone  wer^  to  teU 
out  what  was  in  them." 

"  If  everyone  were  like  you,  fairy,  that  plan  might  possibly  answer. 
But  while  there  is  so  much  that  had  better  not  be  told  in  people's 
minds,  it  might  1^  to  confusion  and  evil  consequences." 

*^  Is  there  much  that  ought  not  to  be  told  ?"  asked  Lilith,  with  an 
air  of  simplicity.  '^  I  suppose  there  is,  but  it  seems  a  great  pity. 
Why  should  it  be  so  ?" 

**  Don't  trouble  your  little  head  about  such  things,  my  pet.  Good 
night" 

Chapter  II. 

Next  day  Yane  came  to  Falcon  s  rooms,  and  found  him  studying  and 
correcting  a  MS.  score  of  a  composition. 

"  Still  devoted  to  the  old  idol  ?"  he  cried.  "  I  thougl^t  you  seemed 
likely  to  go  after  strange  goddesses  last  night." 
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''  What  do  yon  mean  ?"  asked  Falcon,  looking  np  for  a  moment^ 
and  then  retnniing  to  his  score. 

'^I  fimcied  yon  might  have  fonnd  a  connter  attraction  in  Miss 
Langenheim." 
"  Oh !  yon  have  fonnd  ont  her  name  T  said  Falcon. 
"  So  have  you,  it  seems,"  replied  Vane  laughing,  *'  or  else  some 
occult  sympatiiy  led  you  to  guess  whom  I  meant  Such  things 
exist,  I  believe;  you  do  not  think  so,  of  course ;  you  are  too  strong- 
minded,  and  attribute  all  such  ideas  to  a  weak  intellect  or  a  feeble 
constitution.  Whether  she  is  a  goddess  or  not,  as  I  dare  say  she 
may  be,  I  think  there  is  something  strange  about  her.  What  do  you 
think  r 

'*  I  ?"  said  Falcon ;  "  why  should  I  trouble  myself  to  think  on  such 
a  subject  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know  why  you  should  do  so,"  replied  Yane,  "  but  I  am 
tolerably  certain  that  you  have  thought  about  her.  You  displayed 
an  interest  in  her  last  night  which  I  have  seldom  observed  in  you 
before :  I  saw  you  looking  at  her  with,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  attention, 
more  than  once." 

Falcon  rose  and  put  away  his  music  sheet.  Every  form  of  deceit, 
however  slight,  was  distasteful  to  him,  and  he  now  spoke  out  exactly 
that  which  was  in  him. 

'^  Well,''  he  said, ''  I  did  watch  her  with  attention ;  she  did  interest 
me ;  this  I  confess ;  is  my  confession  very  terrible  ?" 

"  Coming  from  you  it  is  perhaps  a  little  alarming,"  said  Vane 
laughingly,  and  then  catching,  with  quick  sympathy,  a  touch  of  dis- 
like to  this  jesting  tone  in  Falcon's  face,  he  went  on :  ''If  you  really 
are  at  all  interested  about  her  I  am  glad  ;  it  seems  to  me  that  you 
care  too  little  for  anything  in  the  [outer  world,  and  the  Langenheims 
are  thoroughly  artistic  people,  and  would  please  you,  I  think :  the 
father  asked  me  last  night  to  come  and  look  at  his  pictures  any  day  I 
liked,  and  I  do  not  suppose  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  your 
procuring  an  introduction," 

«  Thank  you,"  said  Falcon,  with  some  deliberation.  "  Sir  Harry, 
with  whom  I  walked  home  last  night,  has  already  offered  to  take  me  to 
Mr.  Langenheim's  studio." 

''  Oh !"  replied  Yane,  in  a  tone  which  implied  that  if  he  had  said 
more  it  would  have  been,  ''  Has  it  gone  so  far  as  that  ?" 

He  walked  about  the  room  a  little  in  a  restless  way,  and  then  said : 
''  Have  you  anything  to  do  this  afternoon,  Cecil  ?" 

''That  means,"  said  Falcon,  with  his  grave  smile,  "will  you  come 
to  the  Langenheims  with  me  ?  I  have  no  objection  to  gratifying  you 
so  far." 

"Ah!  you  are  always  laughing  at  me  for  what  you  call  my  im- 
pressionable temperament ;  but  for  once  you  are  mistaken.    In  the 
VOL.  xun,  B 
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case  of  Miss  Langenheim,  I  am  infla^noed  by  the  merest  cariosity — as 
no  doubt  you  are  yourself." 

To  this  shaft  Falocm  made  no  reply^  and  appeared  to  be  busy 
in  arranging  his  music  for  a  few  moments,  at  the  end  of  whidi  he 
said: 

'^  We  may  as  well  go  now  as  at  any  other  time." 

"  Yes,"  said  Vane,  '^  it  is  a  good  light  for  looking  at  pictures,  is  it 
not?    Let  us  go  and  call  for  Sir  Harxy.'^ 

Upon  this  the  two  set  out. 

Yane  certainly  desired  the  character  ht  being  impressionable,  of 
which  in  his  excuses  to  Falcon  he  had  accused  himself;  but  it  was 
equally  true  that  Lilith  Langenheim  had  not  produced  upon  his  sus- 
ceptible nature  that  effect  which  women  of  various  kinds  of  £Eiscination 
were  apt  to  produce.  He  felt  no  inclination  to  flirt  with  her ;  no 
nascent  tenderness :  he  exp^ienced  only,  as  he  had  said,  a  curiosity 
about  her.  He  wondered  himself  at  this,  knowing  to  some  extent  his 
own  weakness  for  falling  a  little  in  lore  with  eyery  new  &ce  which 
possessed  any  attraction ;  and  he  wondered  the  more  because  he  saw 
a  man  so  ^fiElcult  to  please  as  Falcon  betraying  a  certain  amount 
of  excitement  about  a  girl  in  whom  his  fietstidious  judgment  might 
easily  find  defects.  Thus  his  curiosity  was  awakened,  as  well  to  dis- 
cover why  Falcon  took  so  great  an  interest  in  her,  as  to  inquire  on  his 
own  account  into  her  character  and  belongings.  Falcon,  on  his  part, 
could  not  define  the  feelings  which  led  him  to  agree  so  quickly  to 
Yane's  plan  of  going  to  Mr.  Langenheim's  studio ;  he  was  conscious 
that  his  usual  equanimity  was  a  little  ruffled,  but  could  not  probably, 
had  he  been  so  inclined,  have  traced  and  analysed  the  disturbing  in- 
fluences which  were  at  work.  The  reflections  of  both  men,  however, 
were  sufficiently  absorbing  to  keep  them  nearly  silent  until  they  ar- 
rived at  Sir  Harry  Grey's  house,  where  they  were  received  by  Lady 
Emmeline  Grey,  commonly  known  as  Lady  Emmy,  Falcon's  sister. 
For  her  her  brother  entwtained  a  deep  affection ;  for  her  and  in  her 
service  he  would  undertake  anything,  even  when  it  involved  leaving 
his  piano  and  his  music  in  the  v^  heat  of  successful  composition  ; 
and  an  expression  of  singular  softness  and  sweetness  came  into  his  &ce 
as  he  greeted  her,  and  said : 

^'  How  do  you  do,  dear  Emmy  ?  We  missed  you  much  at  the  ball 
last  night." 

As  she  began  to  answer,  Sir  Harry  came  into  the  room. 

"  How  are  you.  Falcon  ?  How  do,  Arthur  ?*  he  said.  "  I  suppose 
you  two  mean  to  go  to  LaDgenheim's  studio  ?  Well,  I'm  always  glad 
to  go  there,  not  that  I  care  about  his  pictures,  but  he's  a  deuced 
pleasant  fellow,  Langenheim,  and  that  little  girl  of  his  amuses  me. 
Youll  be  fighting  over  her  I  expect,  you  two." 

He  chucUed  contentedly  as  he  concluded  his  speech;  but  Falcon 
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looked  graye  as  nsnal,  Yane  made  a  quick  gesture  of  dissent,  and  Lady 
Emmy  said: 

''Yon  should  fot  put  such  ideas  into  yonng  men's  heads,  Harry. 
Falcon,  of  conrse,  is  going  to  look  at  Mr.  Langenheim's  studies,  and 
as  for  Arthur,  I  doubt  if  he  can  care  for  anyone  up  to  the  point  of 
quarrelling." 

"  Well,"  said  Sir  Harry,"  I  was  right  in  my  guess  as  to  your  inten- 
tions, at  any  rate;  so  let  us  be  going." 

They  started  accordingly,  for  Kensmgton.  Before  they  went,  Lady 
Emmy  looked  hard  at  her  brother,  and  said,  ^'  Take  care  of  yourself, 
Falcon,"  to  which  he  only  replied, 

"  Dear  little  Emmy !  always  thinking  for  others." 

It  was  a  bright  spring  day,  such  as  comes  once  in  a  while  to 
enliyen  the  spirits  of  those  who  are  condemned  to  dwell  in  a  region 
for  the  most  part  dark  and  smoke-weighted.  Birds  were  singing 
cheerily  among  the  early  leaves,  as  they  walked  through  Kensington 
(hardens ;  and  the  sun  shone  with  a  brilliance  which  is  so  rare  in 
London,  that  it  seems  misplaced  and  garish  when  it  first  appears. 
Thus,  while  their  walk  was  pleasant  and  inspiriting,  the  change  from 
the  preyailing  brightness  without  to  the  carefully  arranged  light  and 
shade  within  the  studio  which  they  entered,  came  just  at  the  right 
time  to  produce  an  agreeable  efiect.  It  has  often  been  said  that  rooms 
bear  the  impress  of  their  owner  s  individuality,  if  he  has  any ;  and  the 
aspect  of  Mr.  Langenheim's  studio  argued,  tha^  whoever  had  planned 
it  possessed  an  original  taste.  The  floor  was  polished  and  uncarpeted, 
save  for  a  large  soft  rug  in  front  of  the  fireplace,  whereon  a  Persian 
cat  was  stretched  lazily,  at  full  length,  blinking  its  large  eyes  in 
sleepy  contentment.  In  one  comer  was  a  tall  Japanese  screen  covered 
with  quaint  devices,  which  Vane,  on  close  inspection,  discovered  with 
a  little  disgust  to  be  elaborate  representations  of  the  Japanese  idea  of 
hell ;  in  another,  behind  a  velvet-covered  table,  littered  with  all  kinds 
of  hrie-h-hraCy  Dresden  china,  miniatures  by  Gosway,  and  Louis 
Quatorze  snuff-boxes,  stood  a  lay  figure,  the  white  drapery  of  which, 
somehow  suggested  the  idea  of  a  shroud  to  Vane's  imagination.  On 
an  easel,  was  an  unfinished  picture,  which  represented  '  Queen  Mab 
and  her  Court.'  The  central  figure  was  evidently  drawn  from  Lilith ; 
she  sat  in  an  attitude  of  fantastic  grace  on  an  airy  throne,  receiving 
the  homage  of  her  courtiers.    Falcon  looked  long  at  the  picture. 

"  That  is  wonderfully  like  your  daughter,  Mr.  Langenheim,"  he 
said,  presently,  '*  and  allow  me  to  say,  an  exquisite  picture." 

The  artist  gave  a  quick  look  at  him  from  under  his  heavy  brows, 
and  said,  **  Here  is  another  picture  which  I  think  will  interest  you." 

He  led  the  way  to  the  fireplace,  over  which  hung  a  large  picture,  of 
which  Falcon  did  not  at  once  comprehend  the  meaning.  It  repre- 
sented a  mountaux  landscape  seen  by  moonlight ;  all  of  which,  save 
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the  foreground,  was  obscured  by  driving  mist  and  clouds ;  in  the  fore- 
ground were  two  men  leaning  against  a  projecting  rock,  and  looking 
intently  into  the  mass  of  wreathing  yapour.  Fixing  l^  gaze  upon  these 
two  figures,  about  neither  of  whom  there  was  at  first  sight  anything 
striking  or  peculiar,  Falcon  observed  that  the  fiEice  of  the  one  bore  an; 
expression  of  deep  unrest  and  hardly  mastered  sorrow,  while  the  careless 
amusement  visible  in  the  bearing  and  countenance  of  the  other  had 
something  painful  and  mocking  in  the  force  of  its  contrast.  Follow- 
ing with  his  eye  the  direction  of  their  glance,  the  spectator  perceived 
that  the  eddying  clouds  which  crept  and  rolled  across  the  mountain 
in  the  dim  light  of  the  background,  were  full  of  grotesque  shapes  so 
near  akin  in  colour  and  consistency  to  the  drift  itself  as  to  seem  part  of 
the  sphere  which  they  inhabited.  Here  might  be  seen  a  long-nosed 
fiend,  bowing  low,  with  gestures  of  extravagant  admiration,  to  an  old 
witch ;  there,  a  couple  of  graceful  sprites  dancing  swiftly  together 
through  the  light  vapour ;  farther  on  again,  was  a  group  of  sthinge 
phantoms,  which  might  be  either  living  beings  moving  in  the  world  of 
elves,  or  mere  images,  formed  out  of  the  whirling  mist  accordmg  to  Ihe 
spectator's  fancy ;  over  all  the  skill  of  the  painter  had  cast  a  wonder- 
ful air  of  life  and  motion.  In  the  Tery  centre  of  the  picture  was  a  rift 
in  the  clouds,  through  which  a  ray  of  ^moonlight  streamed  on  to  a 
female  figure  draped  in  long  gauzy  robes,  from  whom  the  surrounding 
goblins  and  witches  seemed  to  have  shrunk  in  terror  or  subjectioh,  so 
that  she  walked  entirely  alone.  Her  face  could  not  be  distinguished ; 
but  the  artist  had  infused  a  spirit  of  disdain  into  her  attitude,  which 
would  by  itself  account  for  her  solitude.  While  Falcon  continued  to 
look  closely  at  the  paintmg,  the  artist  said : 

"  That  is  the  picture  on  which  I  was  at  work  when  my  daughter 
was  bom,  and  I  called  her  after  it  in  a  manner ;  you  have  recognised 
the  subject  already,  no  doubt." 

Before  Falcon  could  reply.  Sir  Harry  and  Vane,  who  had  been 
looking  together  at  the  studies  and  sketches  which  hung  round  the 
wall,  came  up. 

"  Strange  picture  that,  isn't  it,  l^lcon  ?'  said  Sh:  Harry.  **  Scene 
on  the  Brocken  with  Faust  and  Mephistopheles  looking  on.  TouVe 
read  Faust,  of  course,  and  will  know  all  about  it ;  I  haven't.  I  don't 
go  in  for  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  You  have  seen  the  opera,  probably  ?"  said  Mr.  Langenheim. 

"  Yes,  yes ;  I've  seen  the  opera  scores  of  times ;  but  there's  nothing 
like  that  in  it.  I  like  the  opera.  I  like  to  see  that  feUow,  Faure, 
when  they  hold  up  the  crosses  of  their  swords  at  him." 

"  Yes,"  said  Vane,  "  that  is  fine.  I  see,  Mr.  Langenheim,  you  havo 
chosen  tiie  moment  of  Lilith's  appearance  for  your  picture.  Betzsch, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  has  taken  the  apparition  of  Gretchen  for  his 
outline  drawing." 
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*'  Yea"  replied  the  artist,  "  it  may  have  been  because  I  was  afraid 
of  copying  Betzsoh;  bat  I  think  the  real  £Eict  was,  that  the  idea 
started  into  my  head.  A  picture  strikes  me  suddenly,  and  takes  pos- 
session of  me,  until  I  have  transferred  it  to  canvas.  Whether  it  is 
worth  the  trouble  of  transferring  or  not,  is  a  question  which  never 
occurs  to  me  ^t  the  time," 

"  This  one  was  well  worth  it,"  said  Falcon,  who  was  looking  still  at 
it.  At  this  moment  the  door  opened  and  Lilith  Langenheim  entered 
the  room  with  the  peculiar  light  floating  step  which  had  struck  Falcon 
as  being  so  gracefiU  at  the  balL  A  smile  of  triumph  lit  up  her  face 
tor  a  moment  when  she  perceived  his  presence ;  but  she  scarcely  raised 
her.  eyes  to  his  when  her  father  introduced  him,  and  turned  almost 
immediately  to  Vane,  saying,  "  I  hope  you  have  been  admiring  papa's 
pictures.  But  of  course  you  have,  because  you  have  good  taste — at 
least  I  have  heard  so." 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  heard  so  much  good  of  me.  Miss  Langenheim. 
I  can  bear  out  your  kind  expression  in  this,  that  I  have  been  admiring 
Mr.  Langenheim's  pictures  very  much." 

"  That  is  quite  right,"  said  LiUth.  "  I  shall  not  ask  Sir  Harry  for 
bis  opinion,  because  he  always  pretends  to  know  nothing  about  them. 
I  believe  it  is  only  to  save  himself  the  trouble  of  talking." 

"  Fact  is,"  said  Sir  Harry  to  Vane,  in  an  undertone,  "  I  like  some 
pictures  well  enough,  but  I  never  can  see  anything  to  care  about  in 
Langenheim's ;  so  I'm  always  obliged  to  seem  to  know  nothing  about 
painting  when  I  come  here." 

Lilith  had  moved  opposite  to  the  picture  of '  Queen  Mab'  on  the 
oaseL  "  What  do  you  think  of  this.  Lord  Falcon  ?"  she  asked ;  *'  does 
it  please  you?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Falcon,  "  it  pleases  me  very  much.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent pcurtrait." 

She  looked  keenly  at  him ;  but  only  remarked,  as  if  she  had  seen 
no  particular  meaning  in  his  speech :  "  Papa  is  not  supposed  to  be  a 
portrait  painter.  Have  you  no  other  reason  for  liking  it  ?  Do  you 
care  for  that  kind  of  subject  ?" 

"  It  has  a  certain  attraction  for  me.  Everything  that  takes  us  out 
of  everyday  life  is  pleasant.  The  world  is  so  dull  and  wearisome  in 
its  monotony." 

"  The  world  dull  ?"  said  Vane.  "  I  think  it  is  a  most  amusing 
place.    Do  you  find  it  dull.  Miss  Langenheim  ?" 

''  Sometimes,  horribly ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  real  excitement, 
Qothing  to  stir  all  one's  pulses  and  keep  one's  nerves  on  a  continual 
strain.  That  would  be  something  worth  living  for!"  She  made 
«  gesture  of  impatience  with  her  hands  as  she  spoke,  interlacing  the 
fingers  with  a  quick  pressure,  and  her  father,  observing  her  wiUx  his 
keen  watchful  eyes,  came  up  and  said,  "  Can  you  find  me  that  sketch 
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of  the  Hartz  monntainB  ?  I  think  it  will  please  Sir  Harry  more  than 
any  of  these  fanciful  things."  She  went  to  a  portfolio,  and  drew  out 
a  sketch  of  a  mountain  yiew,  with  powerful  effects  of  light  and 
shade. 

''  How  easily,''  said  Vane,  as  she  held  up  the  sketch  for  inspection^ 
''one  can  understand  superstition  being  rife  in  such  a  place.  I 
declare  I  can  almost  see  the  giant  raftsman,  Michael,  lurking  in  that 
deep  shadow  beneath  the  trees.*' 

"  You  have  a  quick  imagination,  Mr.  Vane,"  said  Lilith.  "  What 
a  pity  it  is  that  papa  cannot  always  secure  such  appreciative  specta- 
tors for  his  pictures,  is  it  not,  Sir  Harry  ?"  she  added  with  a  malicious 
little  smile. 

"  Just  so,"  said  Sir  Harry. 

Soon  after  this  the  young  men  took  their  leave.  As  they  walked 
back  Yane  said  to  Falcon,  "  What  do  you  think  of  Miss  Langenheim 
now?" 

"I  have  not  your  rapid  power  of  forming  opinions,  Arthur," 
replied  the  other,  **  and  I  therefore  reserve  my  decision.  What  do  you 
think?" 

''  I  think  she  is  not  a  girl  to  know  all  at  once,  though  I  believe  I 
exaggerated  her  singularity  last  night.  One's  feelings  are  excited  by 
the  glare  and  the  music,  the  hum  and  the  clatter,  and  the  constant 
motion  of  a  ball,  and  one  is  apt  to  see  things  in  an  extravagant  light. 
Don't  you  agree  with  me,  Harry  ?" 

"  Quite  so,"  said  Sir  Harry ;  "  there's  such  a  din  and  bustle  going 
on  all  round  you  that  you  don^t  know  whether  you're  on  your  head  or 
your  heels.  She  is  a  queer  little  girl  though,  that  Miss  Langenheim, 
and  so  is  her  father.  They  get  wrapped  up  in  art  and  one  thing  or 
another,  and  forget  what  goes  on  in  the  world.  Why,  I  believe  if 
you  were  to  ask  old  Langenbeim  who  was  prime  minister  he  woiddn't 
know." 

The  three  sank  into  silence  after  this.  Both  Falcon's  and  Vane's 
reflections  were  occupied  with  Lilith.  Falcon,  whose  habit  of  mind 
led  him  to  consider  all  his  impressions  seriously,  began  to  analyse  his 
feelings  with  regard  to  this  girl,  and  before  long  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  she  had  taken  a  strong  hold  upon  him ;  he  had  seldom 
before  met  any  girl  whom  he  had  really  cared  to  see  more  than  once ; 
never  one  whom  he  had  desired  to  see  a  third  time ;  and  now  there 
was  no  doubt  that  he  had  left  Mr.  Langenheim's  studio  with  a  dis- 
tinct intention  of  returning  to  it  again.  He  would  not  yet  acknow- 
ledge to  himself  that  his  heart  was  touched  by  one  of  whom  he  had 
seen  so  little,  but  he  could  not  deny  that  such  a  state  of  things  was. 
likely  to  arrive.  He  had  complained  of  the  dullness  and  weariness  of 
external  life,  and  here  was  a  being  who  appeared  to  be  neither  dull 
nor  wearisome,  and  who  on  her  side  was  vexed  with  the  monotony  of 
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the  world.  Then  tiieare  certainly  was  something  nnnsnal  in  her 
nature^  something  fiery  and  excitable  which  would  always  rouse  a  man 
giyen  too  much  to  dreamy  meditation  into  action  and  life.  Here  he 
perceived  that  his  feelings  were  ontnmning  his  reascm  and  wandering 
into  dangerous  ground,  and  so  forced  them  into  another  channel 
His  cousin,  meantime,  wondered  about  many  things ;  wondered  why 
he  felt  no  inclination  to  flirt  with  lilith ;  wondered  whether  Falcon  did, 
and  what  Falcon  would  look  like  if  he  condescended  to  flirt  Then  he  fell 
to  envying  his  cousin  a  little  for  his  power  of  concentration  and  self- 
mastery,  and  thinking  that  if  he  himself  had  devoted  to  some  one 
study  or  art  the  time  which  he  had  spent  in  cultivating  many,  in 
falling  in  and  out  of  love,  and  in  a  hundred  other  fripperies,  he 
might  have  become  such  an  one  as  Falcon.  He  might  just  as  well 
have  hoped  to  add  a  cubit  to  his  stature  by  taking  thought,  but  of 
this  fiEtct  he  waa  ignorant.  At  Sir  Harry's  door  the  three  parted, 
Yane  and  Falcon  going  away  together,  while  Sir  Harry  went  in. 

"  Well,  Harry,"  said  Lady  Eiamy,  "  how  did  your  visit  go  oflf  ?" 

"  Well  enough,"  he  replied ;  "  I  never  care  myself  about  Langen- 
heim's  pictures,  but  I  thmk  Arthur  and  Falcon  were  pleased." 

*^Did  Arthur  flirt  with  Miss  Langenheim  ?" 

"  Not  much ;  he  doesn't  seem  to  care  about  her,  but  I  rather  think 
Falcon  does.  He  didn't  say  much,  but  I  suspect  he  thought  the  more, 
like  the  monkeys." 

"  I  hope  you  are  mistaken,"  said  Lady  Emmy. 

*'  Why  ?  It  strikes  me  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing.  Falcon's 
sure  to  marry  some  one  artistic  if  he  marries  at  all,  and  you  don't 
want  him  to  remain  single,  I  suppose.  It  seems  to  me  that  little  girl 
would  just  suit  him.  She's  rather  odd  herself,  and  would  understand 
his  odd  ways.    Do  you  know  anything  against  her  ?" 

**  I  know  that  she  broke  poor  young  Gordon's  heart,  and  she  is 
credited  with  numerous  feats  of  that  kind.  But  that  is  nothing — 
nothing,  at  leasts  to  what  I  feel  about  her.  Women  have]  a  way  of 
finding  each  other  out  which  happily  or  unhappily  is  not  given  to 
men,  and  I  do  not  like  the  look  of  Lilith  Ijangenheim's  eyes." 

"  She  has  very  pretty  eyes,"  said  Sir  Harry ;  "perhaps  that  is  why 
you  abuse  them.  Kow  you  mention  it,  there  is  an  odd  look  about 
them,  but  I  see  no  harm  in  that." 

''  I  see  much  harm  to  come  if  Falcon  should  care  about  her,  and 
the  worst  .part  of  it  is  that  there  are  no  means  of  stopping  it. 
When  he  once  makes  up  his  mind  he  will  do  so  for  ever,  and  he 
will  allow  no  one  to  mend  or  mar  the  process  of  making  it  up. 
You  will  think  I  speak  with  exaggeration,  but  I  am  confident  that 
Falcon  had  better  remain  single  all  his  life  than  marry  that  girl" 

"  My  dear  Emmy,"  said  Sir  Harry,  looking  perturbed,  "  of  course 
I  think  you  take  an  exaggerated  view.    I  think  you  often  do,  but 
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then  you're  often  right ;  and  if  you  really  think  so  badly  of  the  girl, 
I'm  Borry  I  took  Fdcon  there." 

<<  He  would  have  found  other  means  of  going  if  you  had  not  done 
so.  As  for  thinking  badly  of  her,  remember  that  I  have  nothing  but 
my  own  thoughts  to  go  upon,  and  pray  neyer  say  a  word  of  this  to 
Falcon.    Let  us  hope  I  have  formed  an  unjust  opinion." 

When  Lilith  and  her  father  were  left  alone  he  said  to  her,  "  What 
do  you  think  of  our  two  new  comers,  little  fairy  ?" 

"Mr.  Vane  seems Tery  agreeable, and  Lord  Falcon yery — ^thoughtful." 

"  Do  you  know  what  he  was  thinking  about  ?*' 

'*  No,  papa,"  she  said,  elimbing  on  to  his  knee  and  putting  her  arm 
round  his  neck;  '^but  I  suppose  ;fOu  do;  you  seem  always  to  read 
people's  minds." 

**  I  can  read  yours  enough  to  see  that  you  know  as  well  as  1  do  what 
Lord  Falcon  was  thinking  about ;  but  I  will  tell  you,  to  make  it  yet 
more  certain ;  he  was  thinking  about  you." 

"Dea*  old  papa!  It  is  your  fondness  for  mewiiifeh  makes  you 
imagine  everyone  else  must  be  fond  of  me.  But  do  you  really  think 
it  is  so  ?"  she  added  wMi  charming  ineonsifiAeiioy. 

'^  I  am  certain  of  it ;  and  do  not  think  Z  wunt  to  scold  you,  my  pet, 
if  I  warn  you  to  give  him  no  etioaaragemenft  whieh  you  cannot 
afterwards  be  aocountable  for." 

*^  Ah,"  she  said  witii  a  littk  motion  of  vexation,  ^you  are  thinking 
of  Frank  Cterdoti !    It  is  tmkind  of  you  to  remind -me  of  that." 

"  Of  him  and  of  oiihers.  Do  not  be  angry,  fairy,  I  do  not  say 
that  it  was  your  fault.    I  do  not  believe  it  was.* 

''  My  feiult  \  Do  you  tiiink  I  meant  to  hurt  th^m?  <  How  could  I 
tell  that  he  cared  for  me  like  that  ?*^ 

^'  It  is  because  you  could  not  tell  then  that  I  wish  you  touse  your 
experience  now.  Lord  Falcon  is  a  man  who  could  ill  bear  such  a 
blow." 

"  But  papa,  Lord  Falcon  has  only  seen  me  once." 

''  Lord  Falcon  is  not  as  other  men  are  altogeliuBr.  But  I  do  not 
want  to  put  it  into  your  vain  little  head  that  he  is  devoted  to  you 
already.    I  wish  only  to  caution  you." 

"  Yes,  papa,"  she  said  gravely;  *'but  you  do  not  really  think  me 
vain,  do  you?" 

For  all  answer  he  kissed  her,  and  wiiJi  a  halfndgh  went  to  work  at 
his  painting  again. 

The  Frwik  Gordon  of  whom  both  Lady  Emmy  and  Mr.  Langen- 
heim  had  spoken  was  a  young  man  who  was  said  to  be  of  some  pro- 
mise, a  vague  phrase  which  is  popular  perhaps  by  force  of  its  vague- 
ness and  consequent  safety.  No  one  can  be  accused  of  hypocrisy  or 
want  of  judgment  for  saying  that  such  an  one  has  much  promise 
when  the  performance  to  which  the  promise  refers  is  left  entirely  in 
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doubt.  YoTing  Gordon  was,  perhaps,  not  different  from  many  other 
young  men,  in  that  he  possessed  very  fair  abilities,  a  tolerable  industry 
in  nsing  them,  and  a  braye  and  true  heart.  But  he  was  different  in 
this — tiisA  he  possessed  a  vast  capacity  of  loving,  which  he  concen- 
trated upon  one  object ;  and  that  object  was  Lilitbu  He  had  met  her 
in  London,  aa  young  people  do  meet;  had  been  fascinated  by  her, 
had  sought  her  society  continually,  had  imagined — ^whether  with  good 
reason  or  not — that  his  devotion  to  her  was  not  unappreciated,  had 
at  last  proposed  to.  her,  and  been  refused  with  some  amazement  and 
some  expression  of  sorrow*  There  w^e  those  who  said  that  she  had 
never  given  bom  any  real  cause  for  bope^  that  he  had  no  right  to 
misinterpret  what  was  merely  friendship  on  her  side  and  liking  for 
his  society  and  conversation ;  that  he  ought  to  have  taken  her  fanciful 
natmoe  and  ways  mto  accQunt  There  were  also  those  who  said  that 
she  had  played  fast  find  loose  with  him;  that  the  manner  in  which 
she  one  day  received  him  with  ^ympaithy  and  kindness  and  the  next 
with  a  kind  of  tK^mhling  distmsfc^  was  enough  to  make  any  one  form 
the  o^elnsion  which  he  had  jomed.  Among  these  was  Lady  Emmy ; 
but  Frank  Gordon  wi^  i^mthar  a  prot^  of  h^rs,  and  had  confided 
all  his  sorrows  to  h€ff«  He  had  eome  to  her  soon  after  his  rejection, 
and  in  tb^  bitteimesa  of  his  heart  had  said  to  her,  ''She  played 
with  me  as  a  cat  does  with  a  mouse ;"  but  the  nei;t  moment  ha  had 
wished  to  reeall.the  word%  and  said  that  there  was  really  no  &nli  on 
her  side,  f^  tiiat  hie.^oQe  was  tQ  Hatm  Jot  his  foUy  in constinung 
her  woids  and  ^ofis /according  to  hi^  own^,desiK^,<a4^«!^bor  the 
light  of  dear  judgment.  ,  Lady  Emmy's  kind  heart  h^  been  full  of 
pity  fffs  tho  poor  boy  a^d  oi^  admcatioii  for  his  chivalry  in  wishing  to 
spare  Lilith  from  reproach,  and  it  may  be  thdtther  view  pf  tiie  matter 
was  prejudiced  by  her  womanly:  sympathy.  Certaip  it  is  that  for  a 
time  he  was»  as  she  had  said,  bp^k^-hearted,  and  had  now  fled  from 
the  scene  of  his  disappointment  to  try  and  forget  it  in  travel  Lilith, 
as  she  posed  herself  in  the  pretty  indolent  attitude  which  her  &ther 
had  selected  for  Queen  Mab>  thought  of  him  with  a  kind  of  pity 
which  soon  gave  way  to  vexation  at  his  having  given  her  cause  for 
regret.  She  could  not  understand  why  the  credit  or  discredit  of 
having  £yUed  lus  cup  with  misery  should  rest  on  her»  it  was  not  her 
fault  if  he  had  loved  her  and  she  had  not  cared  to  return  his  love. 
Then  a  feeling  of  gratification  at  possessing  the  power  to  stir  men's 
hearts  came  over  her,  and  she  fell  to  thinking  whether  she  did  in 
truth  possess  that  power  over  Lord  Falcon's  heart.  For  him  she 
experienced  a  kind  of  respect  which  she  did  not  rem^uber  to  have 
known  before :  she  felt  as  if  in  him  she  recognised  something  of 
her  own  restless,  wayward  nature,  but  felt  abo  that  in  him,  if  it  ex- 
isted, it  was  subdued  and  quelled  to  impassiveness  by  a  strong  power 
of  repression.     Perhaps  she  thought  such  a  faculty  of  bridling  his 
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own  soul  might  be  extended  to  hers,  or  perhaps  her  own  might  avail 
to  break  down  its  force ;  and  at  that  thought  she  laughed  with  the 
little  low  laugh  that  was  peculiar  to  her.  Her  father  hearing  it, 
paused  a  moment  in  his  work  to  ask,  **  What  is  it,  fsdry  ?"  and  she 
answered  him,  "  Nothing,  dear  papa ;  only  some  thooghts  in  my  silly 
little  head." 

Chapteb  in. 

A  FEW  nights  i^ter  Falcon's  first  visit  to  Mr.  Langenhmm's  studio  he 
went  to  the  opera  with  Sir  Harry  Grey  and  Lady  Emmy.  She  had 
dramatic  and  omsical  tasfces,  which  her  husband  shared  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  not  sufficiently  to  give  her  that  delight  of  sympathy 
which  she  found  in  her  brotiier's  companionship.  When  the  emotions 
are  aroused  by  the  magic  of  art,  the  pleasure  of  excitement  is  doubled 
by  the  knowledge  that  it  is  shared  by  one  whom  we  love  and  who  is 
dose  to  us. 

When  they  witneased  togeth»  any  great  production  of  art,  even  if 
they  interchanged  no  words.  Lady  Emmy  knew  that  Falcon's  feelings 
were  stirred  in  the  same  kind,  if  not  to  the  saone  degree  as  her  own, 
and  by  the  same  influences.  She  looked  forward  to  such  occasions 
with  almost  a  child's  pleasure  of  anticipation.  As  they  went  to  the 
opera  on  this  night  she  said  to  her  Inrodier, ''  I  am  so  glad  it  is  the 
'  Freischutz '  to-night :  Fanre  is  so  fine  in  Caspar." 

**  He  is  very  fine,"  replied  Falccm ;  "  the  grim  recklesmiess  which 
he  preserves  throughout  the  part  is  so  different  from  the  affected 
joviality  o£  ordinary  actors.  The  suppressed  BooinL  of  his  victim,  the 
despairing  mirth  as  to  himself  which  he  infuses  into  the  drinking 
song  are  wonderfuL  Of  course  I  speak  only  of  his  acting  now ;  about 
his  singing  there  can  be  but  one  opinion." 

**  Yet,"  said  Lady  Emmy,  *^  I  have  heard  people  say  tiisA  they  could 
not  bear  his  voice." 

'^Th^ie's  nothing  wonderful  in  that,  Emmy,"  said  Sir  Harry ;  ''  if 
a  thing  is  good  you'll  always  find  somebody  to  abuse  it.  If  it's  bad 
it  isn't  worth  the  trouble  of  picking  holes  in." 

**  A  very  just  remark,  BLarry,"  said  Falcon.'*  "  There  are  so  many 
people,  too,  who  go  to  the  opera  without  caring  <me  atom  either  for 
music  or  acting ;  it  is  i^e  correct  thing  to  do,  and  they  do  it,  just  in 
the  same  spirit  which  carries  them  to  church  on  Sunday." 

"  Exactly  so,"  said  Sir  Harry ;  "  they  come  to  look  at  each  other. 
They'd  be  quite  as  pleased  if  there  was  a  barrel  organ  playing  tunes 
on  the  stage." 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Lady  Emmy,  *'  how  many  people  in  the  house 
to-night  will  be  interested  in  the  wonderful  acting  of  the  incantation 
scene?" 

"  That  is,  indeed,  actmg,"  said  Falcon.    "  The  terror  which  creeps 
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over  Caspar  gradnally  in  spite  of  himself,  which  is  always  oyermas- 
tered  by  fresh  efforts  of  courage  and  pnrpose,  can  only  be  rendered 
as  it  is  by  a  great  artist" 

'^Yes/*  said  Sir  Harry,  "thafs  quite  true.  You  see  that  he 
doesn't  care  a  bit  for  all  the  hobgoblins  round  him/and  yet  he's 
inclined  to  be  in  a  deuce  of  a  fright  all  the  time." 

**  Very  well  put,  Harry,"  said  Lady  Emmy,  with  a  laugh.  "  Here 
we  are,  I  think" 

During  the  first  act  her  expectations  of  enjoying  the  opera  in 
ooncert  with  her  brother  were  folly  realized ;  at  erery  phrase  of  the 
music,  every  instance  of  tiie  aotors'  or  singers^  skill  which  appealed  to 
her  fancy,  she  fotmd  a  responsive  look  or  pressure  of  a  hand  ready  to 
assure  her  of  I\kIoon's  syiaftpatfay.  At  the  condlusion  she  remained 
for  a  few  seeonds  in  silent  adiniration  of  the  wondetful  music  of 
Gaspai^s  song  of  tiiumph,  and  the  wonderfully  controlled  fire  with 
which  it  was  interpreted ;  then  she  turned  to  communicate  her  im- 
pressions to  Falcon,  but  he  was  gone.  '^  Looking  for  Falcon,  little 
Emmy  ?"  said  her  husband.  ^  He's  found  an  attraction  in  the  boxes. 
Whatdoyouarinkitisr 

**I  know  without  looking,**  she  replied.  **0f  course  it  is  sure  to 
be  Lilith  Langenheim."  And  looking  up  to  the  boxes  she  saw  that 
in  feet  her  brother  was  talking  to  Lilith  in  a  box  occupied  by  her, 
her  father,  and  Arthur  Vane.  "  My  poor  boy !"  said  Lady  Emmy, 
regretfully,  as  she  noted  the  earnestness  which  appeared  in  his'  fiEu^e. 

^  Gome,  don't  be  so  desponding,  Emmy,"  said  her  husband.  ''  Be- 
mfflnber  you  told  me  the  other  day  that  you  had  nothing  to  make 
yon  really  think  ill  of  her." 

''  I  cannot  help  it,  dear,"  she  said.  "  I  should  be  anxious  about 
Falcon,  I  believe,  even  if  I  knew  he  were  deroting  himself  to  an 
angel ;  and  however  Ettle  I  know  about  that  young  woman,  I  am 
sure  she  does  not  come  under  that  head." 

Falcon  had  greeted  the  Langenheims  with  more  vmrmth  than 
he  generally  put  into  the  ordinary  courtesies  of  life.  ^^  This  is  an 
unexpected  pleasure,"  he  had  said.  ^  I  did  not  know  that  you  affected 
the  opera." 

**  ISot  do  we  often,"  said  Mr.  Langenheim ;  "  but  we  are  both  very 
fond  of  this  opera,  and  Mr.  Vane  tindly  offered  us  these  places  this 
afternoon." 

^  I  would  have  let  you  know,"  said  Vane  to  Falcon,  in  whose  face 
he  &ncied  there  was  a  shade  of  displeasure ;  '^  but  I  only  got  the  box 
just  in  time  to  go  round  to  Mr.  Langenheim." 

^^  You  are  fond  of  this  music  ?"  said  Falcon  to  Lilith. 

**  I  am  fond  of  this  opera.  I  believe  I  like  anything  that  has  to 
do  with  diablerie,"  she  repUed,  with  a  slight,  quick  turn  of  her  head 
and  a  confiding  look,  as  if  she  were  telling  him  something  which 
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she  would  not  tell  to  any  one  else.  *'  Ton  are  very  musical,  are  you 
not?" 

"  I  love  music." 

"  What  instrument  do  you  play  ?    All  ?    Tell  me." 

"  I  can  play  several,  but  there  are  few  that  interest  me  much 
singly.  Practically,  the  piano  answers  pone's  purposes  better  than 
anything  else." 

"  The  piano — ^yes,"  she  said ;  "  but  there  is  a  want  of  strength  some- 
times in  thie  piano.  If  I  were  a  musician,  I  think  I  would  like 
nothing  so  much  as  to  lead  an  orchestra,  to  sway  all  those  minds  and 
fingers  at  once  with]  the  motion  of  your  hand,  to  be  absolute  in  rule 
over  all  that  collected  skill  and  power  down  there — that  would  be 
splendid  I  Next  to  that,  I  think  I  would  play  the  organ ;  there  k 
such  depth  and  grandeur  in  it.    Do  you  play  it,  Lord  Falcon  ?" 

"  Whenever  I  get  a  chance.  At  least,  that  is  not  quite  true,  for  I 
have  had  one  chance  which  I  have  neglected  for  a  long  time.  There 
is  an  old  organ  at  my  house  in  the  country  which  I  have  never 
touched ;  but  for  that  there  are  some  reasons.** 

"  BeasDns !  I  should  think  there  were !"  cried  Vane,  who  had 
heard  ralccmVi  last  few  words.    "  There  are  such  stories  about " 

His  fientenoe  was  interrupted  by  his  cousin  laying  a  significant  grip, 
unseen  by  the  others,  on  his  arm,  and  faltering  for  a  moment,  he 
finished  it  in  these  words :  '^  I  mean  I  should  think  the  pipes  are  all 
tumbling  to  pieces  by  this  time." 

"  Ton  have  bxl  old  house  ?"  said  Lilith  to  Falcon.  "  How  interest- 
ing that  must  be !  Are  not  those  two  ladies  to  whom  you  are  bowing, 
Mrs.  Nonnan  and  Miss  Norman?  Are  you  going  down  to  see 
them?" 

"  No,"  said  he  in  a  low  voice ;  "  I  prefer  staymg  where  I  am." 

She  smiled  as  a  person  who  had  just  done  a  good  action  might 
smile,  and  at  that  moment  the  curtain  rose  upon  the  incantation  scene. 
Then  fc^owed  that  fine  effect  of  the  actor's  art,  of  which  Falcon  and 
his  sister  had  spoken.  The  player's  power  over  himself  was  com- 
municated to  the  spectators ;  their  minds  followed  in  the  track  of  his 
until  the  wild  horrors  indicated  on  the  stage  acquired  a  real  import- 
ance, and  Vane's  vivid  sensibilities  were  so  excited  that,  although  he 
knew  the  scene  by  heart,  it  became  a  question  of  actual  moment  to 
him  whether  Caspar's  courage  would  give  way  under  the  accumulation 
of  terrors  which  attacked  it.  He  gave  a  sigh  of  mingled  admiration 
and  relief  when,  at  last,  standing  with  outstretched  arms,  surrounded 
with  a  grim  glory  of  hellish  fires,  the  hunter,  as  he  cast  the  seventh 
bullet,  pronounced  in  desperate  triumph  the  fatal  "  Sette."  Lilith 
had  manifested  even  more  interest  and  excitement :  her  eyes  glittered, 
her  colour  came  and  went,  and  as  the  curtain  fell  she  clutched  her 
father's  arm  as  if  to  seek  some  support  or  outlet  for  her  emotion.    He 
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lidd  his  hand  on  her's  quietly^  and  said^  '^  It  is  a  wonderfol  power,  to 
endow  the  tricks  of  the  stage-carpenter  with  life,  to  carry  one  away  as 
one  sits  here,  into  the  regions  of  wild  romance." 

^  Yes,"  said  Yane, ''  it  mnst  be  splendid  to  act  when  one  can  act  like 
that." 

"  Splendid  to  act !"  repeated  Lilith,  "  how  much  more  splendid  it 
would  be  to  do !" 

Falcon  looked  at  her  seriously.  Yane  said,  "  I  am  afraid  there  is 
little  opportunity  for  that,  Miss  Langenheim ;  the  wood  demons  haye 
had  their  day ;  civilisation  has  driyen  them  from  thpir  haunts ;  and 
eyen  if  they  were  there,  the  courage  to  call  them  up  might  be 
wanting." 

''  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  wanting  in  Miss  Langenh^m,"  said 
Falcon,  with  an  inclination  of  his  head  to  her. 

"I  am  afraid  it  would  not,"  said  her  father  abstractedly* 

Soon  after  this  Falcon  rejoined  hk  sifter  and  brothernin-law,  not 
before  he  had  made  arrangements  for  going  soon  to  see  how  Mr. 
Langenheim's  picture  was  getting  pn. 

The  Greys  and  Falcon  droye  home  in  a  silence  which  was  only 
broken  by  Sir  Harry  obserying  in  hia  cheerful  tones,  "A  vwy 
attractive  little  girl,  that  Miss  I^Migenheim.  You  see«aed  to  find 
lots  to  say  to  her,  Falcon.  Now,  I  ney^  can  tell  what  to  talk  to 
her  about ;  I  can't  make  up  my  mind  whether  she's  laughing  at  me 
or  not."  The  only  reply  he  receiyed  to  thi^  reioark  was  a  warning 
look  from  his.  wife.  Falcon  aeem^  lost  Inabstraetion^  aod  did  not 
display  any  consciousness  of  what  had  been  said* 

Lady  Emmy  observed  him  with  some  anxiety,  and  when  he  said 
good-night,  looked  closely  at  him  with  her  kind  grey]  eyes,  and  said, 
**  Falcon,  dear^  remember  what  I  said  to  you :  do  take,  eaere  what  you 
are  about." 

He  replied :  "  Dear  little  Eouny,  don't  you  think  I  am  old  enough 
to  take  care  ot  myself?"  and  then  walked  on  to  his  clulv  wiatere  he 
encountered  Yane>  who  received  him  with  "Well,  Falcon,  how  did 
you  like  the  opera  to-night  ?" 

**  1  liked  it  much ;  it  is  a  fine  opera,  and  very  dramatic;  it  appeals 
both  to  eye  and  ear/' 

"  Die  ml  par  esse  dec  videtur, 
Ble  si  fas  est  superare  diyos 
Qni  sedens  adversnt  identidem  te 

Spectat  et  audit, 
Dulce  ridentem." 

quoted  Yane,  mischievously. 

"  I  was  speaking  of  the  opera/'  answered  Falcon,  with  a  alight 
smile. 
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'^And  thinking  of  it?  Answer  me  now  tlie  qnestion  I  asked  yon 
some  time  ago — what  do  you  think  about  Miss  ikngenheim  ?* 

"  I  told  you  when  yon  asked  me,  that  I  do  not  form  my  ofonions 
qnicMy ;  bnt  I  will  teU  you  this  much  now,  I  think  a  good  desd  about 
her." 

'*  So !"  said  Vane.  And  how  does  the  music  get  on  ?  Have  you 
begun  the  oratorio  that  is  to  astonish  the  world  yet  ?" 

''  I  will  tell  you  another  thing/'  said  Falcon,  *'  I  have  not  written  a 
note  for  a  week." 

*'  Oh  I"  replied  Yane,  '^  I  have  got  an.  answeir  to  my  first  question 
now." 

Falcon,  as  he  walked  back  to  his  rooms  that  night,  bent  his  &ou£^ts 
in  the  direction  which  for  soma  time  past  thqr  had  been  accustomed 
to  follow.  He  now  began  to  recognise  plainly  the  &ct  that  lilith 
Langenheim  had  become  the  centre  of  his  feelings  and  reflections. 
He  had  gone  on  carefully  observing  her,  thinking  over  her,  ever 
since  the  first  oecacdon  of  their  meeting ;  he  had  intended  to  wait 
and  see  whether  the  impression  made  upon  him  then  was  in  truth  of 
that  strength  which  he  was  disposed  to  assigu  to  it,  or  whethar  he 
at  last  had  &llen  by  chance  into  that  way  of  transient  emotions  which 
his  cousin  Artimr  had  followed  for  so  long.  But  tins  waiting  upon 
the  passions^  this  endeavour  to  separate  as  it  were  one's  identity  from 
one's  emotions,  is  a  dangerous  feat  to  attempt.  While  Fcdoon  had 
thought  to  watch  the  current  of  his  fselings  &om  a  safe  post  of  obser- 
vation, and  stem  it  if  need  be,  he  had  be^  swept  down  by  it,  and  he 
now  perceived  that  it  would  task  his  strength  severdy  to  get  out  of 
the  stream  in  which  he  was  plunged ;  and  thinking  over  matters,  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  on  tiie  whcde  he  did  not  want  to  get  out 
of  it ;  it  was  good  to  go  down  yet  further  wi&  the  stream^  and  reach 
perhaps  its  ultimate  goal,  whether  that  should  piove  a  quiet  lake  or 
a  stormy  sea.  Having  resolved  his  doubts,  and  made  up  his  mind 
thus  far,  he  went  to  his  piano,  and  succeeded  in  composing  a  piece 
of  solemn  recitative  tolerably  to  his  own  satisfiiction. 

Yane's  reflections  as  he  walked  home  were  of  a  vaguer  kind« 
Scenes  from  the  opera  mingled  with  recdlections  of  Lilith  flitted  across 
his  mind.  He  had  begun  to  like  her  much,  and  thought  she  had 
been  most  unjustly  and  hardly  spoken  of  by  those  who  found  faidt 
with  her.  She  was  not  to  be  blamed  if  she  had  a  caressing  kind  of 
manner ;  it  was  stupid  of  young  men  to  think  it  was  meant  for  them 
alone ;  why  he,  who  was  always  ready  to  plunge  deep  into  a  flirtation, 
had  never  misinterpreted  it.  She  was  clever  too,  and  seemed  to  have 
an  individuality  and  a  will  of  her  own,  which  it  was  a  relief  to  meet 
with  in  these  dead-level  days.  He  could  imagine  making  a  friend  of 
such  a  woman.  Then  he  wondered  if  he  was  right  in  thinking  that 
Falcon  was  becoming  seriously  attached  to  her — ^it  certainly  looked 
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cather  like  it.  If  it  was  so,  aaid  if  it  resulted,  as  it  well  might,  in  a 
marriage,  why  then  it  would  probably  torn  out  very  well,  and  no  one 
wonld  be  more  glad  of  it  than  himself.  Such  was  the  train  of  Yane's 
thoughts,  and  snoh  he  fancied  was  their  oonclnsion ;  hot  Yane  had 
not  Falcon's  poww  of  looking  into  himself.  Among  the  multitude 
of  his  impressicms  it  was  possible  for  those  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  be  hidden  and  kept  out  of  sight  by  the  %hter  ones  which  crowded 
€adi  other  on  the  surfiEuse  of  his  mind. 

The  next  week  or  two,  during  which  time  the  two  yotmg  men  met 
sev^al  times  at  Mr.  Langenheim's  stndio,  and  took  purt  in  yisits  with 
him  and  his  daughter  to  plays  and  picture  galleries,  confirmed  Falcon 
in  his  growing  deyotion  to  Lilith,  while  to  Yane  due  continued  to 
appear  differ^it  firom  other  girte,  in  that  she  commanded  his  steady 
regard. 

Lady  Emmy  watched  what  was  going  on  witfa  anxiety,  while  Sir 
Harry  was  at  one  time  actuated  by  his  somewhat  careless  good-nature 
to  asfflst  Falcon  in  arxangifig  meetings  with  the  Lang^iheims,  at 
another  ofereome  with  remorse  at  seeing  the  trouUe  whioh  the  state 
of  aflkirs  gaye  to  his  wife. 

It  was  some  three  weeks  after  that  visit  to  the  opera,  which  has 
been  recorded,  tiiat  the  two  young  men  met  at  the  painter's  studio  for 
the  ostensiUe  purpose  of  lo(d[ing  at  Ike  'Queen  Mab'  picture  before  it 
receiyed  the  final  touches  from  his  hands. 

They  and  Mr.  Lang^iheim  stood  in  front  of  the  picture,  the  artkt 
with  the  air  of  a  man,  on  the  whole,  well  content  with  what  he  had 
done,  but  yet  careful  and  thoughtful  about  ib  Yane  assumed  the 
critic,  lodced  at  it  with  eyes  diaded  with  his  hands,  walked  a  little 
way  fixmi  it,  and  then  returned  to  his  former  plaoe  with  a  wise  shake 
of  ike  head.  Fakon's  aspect  was  singularly  impassiye.  Lilith  flitted 
about  around  them  as  they  looked,  with  the  grace  and  noiselesffliess  of 
a  caA^  while  her  eyes  as  they  wandered  from  Yane  to  Falcux  and  bom 
Falcon  to  Yane  shone  wi^  glee.  ''Well,"  said  Mr.  Langenheim, 
after  some  time,  bending  his  brows  at  Yane,  "  what  do  you  think  of 
it  ?  what  suggestions  haye  you  to  make  ?" 

"  Only  one  of  any  importance,"  replied  Yane,  "and  eyen  if  yon 
should  think  that  worthy  of  attention,  it  may  be  too  late  to  act  upon 
it.  There  is  an  impatient  expresmon  on,  '  Queen  Mab's'  face  wluch 
seems  to  me  out  of  ^ping,  out  of  character,  with  the  subject  She 
is  surrounded  by  an  adoring  court,  and  has  eyery  reason  to  be  well 
content    Why  should  she  haye  that  restless,  craying  lock  ?" 

"  Ah,  bah  I "  replied  the  artist  "  You  must  not  judge  her  by  too 
high  a  standard ;  mortal  heads  may  be  uneasy  under  a  crown,  and 
resUess  with  idl  the  appearance  of  happiness,  and  furies  are  not  a  bit 
more  accountable  for  their  actions  than  mortals.  Are  they,  Lilith  ?" 
he  said,  turning  to  her. 
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^'No,  indeed,  papa,"  she  answered,  pressing  her  hand  on  his  arm, 
and  nestling  her  head  on  his  shonlder,  while  she  looked  softly  np  into 
his  eyes.  He  looked  down  at  her  with  an  expression  half  delighted, 
half  regretfnl. 

^^  Come,  Mr.  Vane,"  he  said,  as  he  gentiy  disengaged  himself  from 
her,  "  will  you  gire  me  yonr  opinion  on  the  arrangement  of  the  light 
in  this  comer?  You  will  see  it  is  tiie  same  kind  of  effect  that  I 
have  got  in  this  large  picture  of  the  *  Brocken.* "  He  walked  up  to 
the  picture  over  the  mantelpiece,  whither  Vane  fbUowed  him ;  while 
Falcon  continued  to  gaze  at  'Queen  Mab,*  and  Lilith  to  gaze  at 
Falcon.*' 

*'Iiord  Falcon,"  she  said  presently,  "have  you  any  olge^tions  to 
make  ?*'  He  turned,  and  as  he  looked  at  her  the  impassibility  of  his 
expression  suddenly  ht6ke  up  and  softened.  ^  Only  one  objection,*'  he 
said,  with  grave  deliberation,  "  it  does  not  do  justice  to  the  original" 

Lilith  made  no  answer  to  this,  save  by  her  low-toned  laugh,  which 
might  have  almost  any  interpretation,  according  to  the  frame  of  mind 
of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed;  aud  at  this  moment  there 
came  a  sudden  cry  from  Vane,  and  a  noise  of  something  felling. 

One  stride  brought  Falcon  to  the  aid  of  his  cousin.  The  large 
picture  at  which  he  and  the  artist  were  looking  had  saddenly  broken 
away  from  its  festenings,  and  dropped,  with  all  its  weight,  towards 
Mr.  Lanfi;enheim,  on  whose  head  it  must  have  fellen  had  not  Vane 
interfered,  with  dexterous  agility,  and  broken  its  fiiQ  with  his  arm. 
Falcon  helped  him  to  lower  the  picture  gradually,  while  Lilith  rushed 
to  her  fetber  and  inquired  anxiously,  "Are  you  hurt,  papa?"  to 
which  he  replied,  "No,  but  I  might  have  been  killed  but  for  Mr. 
Vane."  Then  turning  to  Vane,  die  said,  ^  How  can  I  thank  you 
enough,  dear  Mr.  Vane,  for  saving  papa  ?"  thrust  out  both  her  little 
hands  and  clasped  his  in  them.  She  looked  full  into  his  eyes,  and 
held  his  hands  for  some  moments  in  hers,*  and  then  cried  with  quick 
sympathy,  ^  Your  hand  is  shaking  dreadfully — ^you  are  hurt !" 

"  No,  no,"  said  Vane,  "  it  is  nothing,  it  is  only  the  effect  of  a  sudden 
strain — I  am  not  hurt;  indeed,  I  assure  you,  I  am  not  hurt."  He 
pressed  her  hands  for  an  instant  as  he  spoke,  as  though  to  oonvey 
more  strongly  this  assurance,  and  his  delight  at  her  fether's  safety. 

Soon  after  this  incident  Vane,  who  had  an  engagement,  took  his 
departure;  and  Lilith  presently  going  out  of  the  room  to  give  direc- 
tions to  a  servant.  Falcon  was  left  alone  with  Mr.  Langenheim.  His 
thoughts  and  feelings  had  been  gradually  shaping  themselves  into  a 
final  form  for  some  days  past,  and  now  he  gave  them  expression  in 
words. 

He  stood  up  and  faced  the  painter,  looking,  with  his  dignified  bear- 
ing, his  well  cut  features,  and  the  generous,  fearless  expression  in  his 
dear,  deep  eyes,  like  one  of  Titian's  portraits. 
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"  Mr.  Langenheim,"  said  Falcon,  "I  am  going  to  ask  you  a  yery 
serious  thing." 

The  painter,  with  as  much  dignity  of  aspect,  though  of  a  different 
kind,  bowed  his  head  in  token  of  readiness  to  hsten,  and  knit  his 
brows  together  as  if  to  see  more  clearly  from  under  their  shelter. 

*'  I  ask  you,"  went  on  Falcon,  *'  to  do  for  me  the  utmost  that  you 
can  do  for  any  man :  I  ask  you  to  deliver  up  to  my  keeping  that 
which  must  be  more  precious  to  you  than  anything  on  earth:  to 
entrust  me  with  the  life  and  happiness  of  your  daughter — if  she  will 
come  to  me.  Of  my  love  for  her,  of  the  joy  that  will  enter  into  my 
life  if  I  am  so  happy  as  to  be  the  guardian  of  hers,  I  think  I  need 
hardly  speak." 

'^  Lord  Falcon^"  replied  Mr.  Langenheim,  after  a  short  pause,  '^  I 
do  not  know  the  man  whom  I  would  so  willingly — ^so  gladly,  let  me 
say — see  Lilith's  husband  as  yourself.  You  have  spoken  truly  in 
saying  that  she  is  more  precious  to  me  than  anything  on  earth.  I  am 
always  anxious  for  her ;  I  think  I  always  shall  be  anxious  for  her, 
even  if  she  is  in  the  keeping  of  one  whom  I  esteem  so  highly  as  I  do 
you.  She  is  unlike  other  girls,  poor  child !  Since  she  was  four  years 
old  she  has  had  no  mother.  But  all  this  is  wandering  from  the 
matter  in  haad.  I  have  told  you  what  I  think  as  to  that  myself;  it 
is  more  important  to  know  what  Liliih  thinks.  If  she  thinks  with 
me — well ;  if  not  let  me  assure  you  that  I  shall  be  grieved.  I  cannot 
pretend  to  interpret  her  feelings  to  you  in  any  way ;  and  if  I  could  I 
have  no  doubt  you  would  rather  hear  them  explained  by  herself.  If 
you  will  wait  here  I  will  ask  her  to  come  to  you." 

The'  two  men,  neither  of  whom  was  given  to  much  display  of 
emotion,  interchange  a  grip  of  the  hwd,  and  Falcon  was  left 
alona 

As  has  been  said,  he  had  sifted  and  examined  his  mind  thoroughly 
before  he  liad  spoken ;  he  had  arrived  at  the  sure  decision  that  if  he 
gained  that  which  he  asked  for  he  would  gain  the  greatest  happiness 
that  life  could  give  him ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  should  be  denied 
to  him,  he  must  bear  the  denial  without  flinching.  Therefore,  how- 
ever quickly  his  heart  might  have  been  beating,  with  whatever 
violence  doubts  and  fears  and  hopes  might  have  been  rushing  and 
chasing  each  other  through  his  brain,  he  preserved  a  calm  attitude 
and  exterior,  which  he  disturbed  onlj  by  one  quick,  eager  stride 
forward  as  LiUth  entered  the  room. 

She  came  in  with  a  step  slower  than  her  ordinary  one,  and  her 
head  was  bent  towards  the  ground ;  but  her  eyes  shone  with  the  same 
triumphant  light  which  had  been  in  them  on  the  first  occasion  of  her 
meeting  Falcon  in  this  room. 

**  You  will  have  heard  from  your  father,  Miss  Langenheim,"  Fal- 
con began,  as  soon  as  they  were  near  to  each  other, ''  of  the  purpose 
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with  which  I  have  sought  this  interrftw.  Sinoe  first  I  met  yon — 
how  long  ago  that  was  I  can  hardly  tell^  for  of  late  I  have  k^pt  ootmt 
of  time  only  by  yonr  presence  or  absence — I  ha¥e  thon^t  of  little 
else  but  you.  Happiness  has  been  since  tii^i  found  nowhere  for  me 
save  in  the  sound  of  your  yoice^  the  light  of  your  eyes,  the  touch  of 
your  hand.  I  can  never  love  anyone  else  as  I  love  you.  I  hare  come 
here  to-day  to  ask  you  if  you  can  make  that  happiness  mine  for  ever  ; 
if  you  will  be  my  wife." 

He  spoke  steadily  and  slowly,  but  with  a  paasiotiate  anxiety  wUeh 
was  none  the  less  evident  because  it  was  repressed;  he  stood  now  with 
his  hands  clasped  together  in  front  of  himi  looking  down  at  liHth 
with  grave,  waiting  eyes.  She  had  raised^  her  h^  but  onoe  during 
his  speech,  to  dart  at  him  a  swift  look.  ^  What  il  Qoble  bearing,"  she 
thought,  as  she  lowered  her  glance  again ;  ''  what  a  strength  of  will ; 
what  a  power  of  self-command/'  In  the  brief  interval  during  which 
she  stood  silent  and  motionless  after  his  last  wosds,  many  thoughte 
and  feelings  passed  in  swift  succession  through  her  mind ;  a  joy  that 
this  moment  had  come  which  she  had  long  a^  determined  should 
come ;  a  triumphant  delight  in  her  power  over  such  a  man  as  Lord 
Falcon ;  a  passing  remembrance  of  Arthur  Yane,  and  a  wonder  as  to 
what  his  feelings  would  be  when  he  heard  of  this ;  then  came  for  an 
instant  a  vague  feeling  of  dread,  at  what — whether  at  Falcon  or  at 
herself,  or  at  what  she  was  about  to  do^  she  could  not  tell ;  and  the 
next  moment  she  looked  up  at  him  with  the  oonfiding,  t^ider  smile 
which  was  one  of  her  charms,  and  held  out  her  hand  to  him,  saying — 

''  I  should  love  of  all  things  to  make  you  happy,  and  if  you  think 
that  will  make  you  happy,  I  will  be  your  wife." 

He  seized  her  hand,  and  kissed  it  passionatelyi  and  then  clasped  her 
in  a  cloEO  embrace. 

*"  If  I  think ! "  he  cried.  *'  My  darling,  what  happiness  in  the 
whole  world  can  there  be  like  mine  now  P  Till  this  moment  I  never 
knew  how  bright  the  world  was." 

''Not  even  when  you  listened  to  great  music?"  she  asked  play- 
folly. 

"  Sweetest,  there  is  more  music  for  me  now  in  one  word  from  your 
lips,"  he  replied,  ''than  in  all  the  operas,  all  the  sonatas  which  the 
world  contains." 

He  led  her  to  one  of  the  large  chairs  which  stood  about  the 
room,  and  sat  down  in  a  lower  one  by  her  side,  holding  her  hand 
and  looking  up  into  her  face.  She  looked  at  him  as  if  in  doubt  or. 
perplexity  for  a  moment,  and  then  a  lost,  far-away  expression  came 
into  her  eyes,  seeing  which  he  said,  "Of  what  are  you  thinking, 
dear?"  •     • 

*'  I  don't  quite  know,"  she  answered  with  a  little  start ;  "  but  I  fency 
I  was  thinking  that  you  have  known  me  a  very  short  time." 
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**  Love  takes  no  ttionght  of  time/'  he  answered. 

"And  I  do  not  think  yon  know  me  yery -well,"  she  went  on,  paymg 
no  attention  to  his  re{>ly. 

*'  I  know  ttiat  I  lore  yon  vftiy  well." 

"  For  that  reason  yon  think  too  well  of  me ;  people  often  do.  I  am 
neiiheriK)  good  nor  so  clever  as  yon  think  me;  and  I  feel  as  if  I  ought 
ta  tdl  yon  that.    It  is  tme,  indeed  it  is." 

Falcon  was  enchanted  with  her  frankness.  ^Darling/'  he  said, 
**yoti  nmst  lei  me  be  judge  as  to  thai  *•!  know  yon  better  than  yon 
know  yooiself." 

**  I  do  not  think  any  one  knows  me  well.  I  do  not  know  myself — 
so  paiiiaps  it  may  be  that  yon  do  know  me  better.  You  do  love  me^ 
don't  yon  P"  she  answered  with  a  quick  change  of  voice. ' 

"  With  my  whole  being,**  he  replied  passionately. 

At  this  moment  Mt.  Langenheim's  step  v^as  heajrd  outside  the  door, 
floid  he,  entsring  the  room,  saw  by  Falcon's  eipression  what  answer 
lilith  had  given  him.  "  I  see,**  he  said  as  he  came  towards  them. 
"  My  feiry,  I  congratulate  you  on  your  choice.  Lord  Falcon,  I  need 
not  sepeat  v^at  I  have  already  said  to  you,"  and  once  again  he  pressed 
Faleon  8  hand  warmly. 

It  was  now  kte  in  the  afliemoon,  and  Falcon  took  his  leave  till  the 
imxt  day.  As  hd  webt  he  stooped  to  caress  lilith's  great  Persian  cat, 
which  ky  in  his  usual  place  on  the  rtig. 

"Take  care!"  cried  LiKlh;  ••he  will  bite  and  scratch  you;  he  is 
apt  to  seratdi  at  every  one  but  me,  and  he  is  cross  to-day." 

She  ran  fbrward  to  intercept  his  hand,  but  it  was  too  late ;  the  cat 
had  torn  it  akeady,  and  she  caught  it  only  in  time  to  transfer  to  her 
own  tiny  fingers  some  of  the  blood  stain  which  the  animal's  claws  left 
on  Falcon  s  hand.  She  gave  a  little  shudder  as  she  looked  at  the 
mark.  Fidoon,  seeing  it,  said,  ^*  A  bad  omen ;  but  we  will  laugh  omens 
to  scorn. 

The  artist,  however,  frowned,  and  said  in  harsh  tones,  "  You  should 
keep  your  pets  in  better  order,  Lilith." 
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I  HAVE  some  donbtg  about  ithQ  peycbological  b^ari^s  of  .fear.,  In  old 
English,  *'  perplaxiiy  "  wwofte^  flsed  aa  its  ^quiyalent^  and  it  &Qem&  a 
pity  that  this  usage  has  beau  diopp€|d«  Wi?  wau^iA  word  for  fear  that 
would  express  a  kind  of  meutal  ayjlabub.  Pr,  Johuaou,.  follpwing 
Locke,  defines  fear  as  "a  paiuful  appreheusiou.  of  future  dapger.^' 
Now  I  confess  that  I  do  not  like.th^iHrord  ,"  i^ppreh^nsion,"  which 
means  a  laying  haldy  because  I  oamiojt  help  concluding  that  fear  is 
altogether  a  lettiv^  go^  If  logicians^  would  l^t  ^i>e,  I^^puld  defii^e 
fear^^  Tneiapharam^  and  call  it  ".resentment  at  boiugj^icked  out  pf 
one's  rut."  The  njost  philosophical  rem^k  pf  Falataff^s  was  that  be 
was  a  '^  coward  upon  instinct,  ^hen  all  our  instincts,  which  are 
but  sublimated  habits,  are  turned  top^-turyy,  then,  we  know  what 
fear  is.  Though  your  particulairrut  mvst  lead  to  the  cannon's  mouth, 
yon  are  cheerful  and  impayid  in  it  as  a  num  just  and  firm  of  purpose 
should  be ;  but  when  you  are  kick^injbo  a  n^eighbouring  rut  which  may 
lead  to  the  Hesperides,  the  blood  freezes  in  your  veins.  Luckilj/a  per- 
fect terror^  an  utter  annihilation  of  all  rubs  whatsoever,  an.  overbed 
plunge  into  the  unknown,  comes  but  once  or  twice  in  any  man's  life. 
The  occasion  may  be  trivia].  A  belated  jackass,  the  love-plaint  of  a 
feline  Sappho,  a  brawl  of  rodents,  behind  the  wainscot,  a  pe^de^t 
night^shirt  whose  fluttering  tails  are  visited  by  playful  mopnbeama — 
any  of  these  things  is  sufficient.  Or  the  occasion  may  be  great ;  a 
convulsion  of  nature,  or  the  approach  of  death  in  a  strange  garb.  It 
matters  not.  The  supreme  moment  of  terror,  when  the  scalp  lifts 
like  the  lining  of  a  hatt,  when  a  man  is  clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  a 
raiment  of  '^  goose-skin,"  when  the  knees  refuse  to  bend,  and  are  yet 
too  weak  to  keep  straight^  and  when  the  heart  feels  like  the  kernel  of 
a  rotten  nut-*^^^  moment  is  never  to  be  forgotten.  Then  the  man 
feels  the  natural  and  the  supernatural^  the  real  and  the  ideal,  the 
Bul  ject  and  the  object,  the  ego  and  the  non  ego,  the  present  and  the 
remote,  all  jumbled  together  in  a  mad  danoe  through  his  bewildered 
consciousness.  Then  Pope's  line  is  reversed  and  gense  leans  for  aid 
on  metaphysia  Then  the  maa  discerns  how  infinitoly  little  he  is 
when  reda<^  within  his  own  circumference ;  how  dependent  he  has 
been  on  a  tiny  world,  outside  which  he  is  "  quenched  in  a  boggy 
Syrtis."  Then  he  discovers  how  necessary  to  his  happiness  are  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  thought,  and  that,  if  he  only  knew  it,  the 
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most  awfnly  the  most  intensely  horrible  thing  the  imagination  can  con- 
ceire  of^  is  a  syllogism  with  an  alien  conclosion.  Then,  for  an  instant, 
he  learns  what  it  is  to  be  dead. 

The  qualifications  of  a  perfect  terror  are  three.  It  mnst  be  unex- 
pected ;  it  must  be  ab^fJotely  mco^iehensiblQ ;  s^d  it  most  culminate 
like  a  iiightmare.  Once  I  nad  a  tenror  which  so  perfectly  fulfilled 
these  requirements  that  no  man  may  hope  to  have  a  better. 

This  thing  happened  to  me  in  the  city  of  Pieter-Maritzburg,  in 
the  dolony  of  Natal ;  and  in  order  that  I  may  tell  my  tale  intelli- 
gibly, Itniy'be  allowed  lo  give  some  short  description  of  the  place. 
The  dty  is  named  ttom  one  Pieter  Marif  z,  whose  sacred  bard  I  have 
never  met  with,  and  the  memory  of  whose-  deeds,  fliefwfore— of  the 
pounds  of  Boer  tobacco  he  smoked  in  a  green^stone  pipe,  of  the 
hollands  he  dran|:,  of  the  wide  trousers  he  wore,  and  of  the  Dutch 
oaths  he  swore— mttfert  for  ever,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  be  'whelmed 
in  Ibng  night.  Haritzburg  (as  the  name  is  commonly  abbreviated)  is 
the  seat  of  government  and  the  headquarters  of  the  garrison.  All 
the  other  towns  in  Natal — ^Durban  especially — which  consider  ttiem- 
selvc^  not  to  be  sneezed  at,  are  sneezed  at  by  M&ritzburg.  We  are 
slightly  aristocratic  in  Maritzburg;  we  have  been  known  to  wear 
gloves ;  we  have  caught  a  little  of  ike  hoity-toitiness  that  Kngers 
round  the  purlieus  of  bureaucracy.  In  this  respect  Maritzburg  is 
not  remarkable;  but  in  another  respect,  namely,  brilliancy  of  colour- 
ing, Maritzburg  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  towns  I  ever  saw.  It 
lies  on  a  shbulder  of  table-land,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  an 
amphitheatre  of  hills,  which  to  a  European  eye  are  singularly  brown 
and  barren  of  aspect.  In  the  midst  of  this  great  ugly  basin  Maritz- 
burg aib^hitely  blossoms.  All  its  roofe  are  6f  red  tile,  all  its  hedges 
are  rose  hedges,  and  neariy  all  its  trees  are  peach  trees ;  and  thus, 
when  peaches  and  roses  are  in  bloom  there  is  red  and  pink  enough 
to  make  the  town  look  like  a  gigantic  nosegay.  Another  peculiarity 
of  the  town  is  very  pleasant ;  one,  two,  or  even  three  streams  of  bright, 
clear,  s^tly-flowing  water  run  down  each  street.  A  large  head  of 
water  comes  downwards  on  the  town  from  the  top  of  the  shoulder  on 
which  it  is  built,  and  this  water  supply  is  subdivided  as  it  enters  the 
town  into  a  multitude  of  small  rivulets — or  duyts,  as  the  Dutch  call 
them.  Thus,  a  street  in  Maritzburg  is  formed  in  the  following  way: 
each  house  stands  well  back  from  the  road  in  its  erf  or  plot  of  ground, 
then  comes  a  thick  and  lofty  hedge  of  roses,  then  a  shiyt,  then  a 
raised  footpath  or  causeway,  then  another  sluyt,  then  the  roadway. 
Now  these  sluyts,  however  much  they  may  add  to  the  cleanliness  of 
the  place,  are  exceedingly  awkward  to  the  pedestrian.  Every  sluyt  is 
about  a  yard  below  the  footpath,  and  being  bridged  over  by  innumer- 
able slabs  of  stone  and  logs  of  wood,  forms  in  fact  a  series  of  traps 
and  pitfalls.     If  I  have  drawn  my  picture  rightly,  the  reader  will 
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see  that  to  walk  along  a  footpath  in  Marifazbnrg  <m  a  daik  night, 
without  the  aseistanee  of  a  single  stEeet-lamp,  requires  some  oare,  ersn 
if  the  mind  is  unoccupied  and  the  senses  under  oontrol ;  but  to  walk 
there  on  a  dark  night,  hearing  behind  one  tiie  **-<*--  But  I  must 
proceed  in  due  order. 

On  the  night  when  the  terror  came  to  me  I  was  returning  f rom  tiie 
fort  at  the  top  of  the  town  to  the  hotel  where  I  was  staying,  wfaidh 
Wfy9  at  the  lower  end.  I  had  a  distance  of  about  one  mile  to  walk. 
It  was  nridnight.  The  night  was  daric,  but  not  with  a  thic^,  murky 
darkness.  There  was  no  moon,  and  the  sky  was  clouded  over;  bat 
the  edges  of  the  horiatm  could  be  just  distinguished,  and  ttie  Madwsy 
and  hedges  made  out  with  little  trouble.  In  shorty  thd  night  wm  Bot 
one  in  which  a  man  has  to  grope  his  way,  though  he  <^ould  hai<dly 
walk  quickly  and  boldly*  E?ery  one  had  gone  to  bed,  and  not  a  l%fat 
was  yisible  in  the  street,  except  an  oil  lamp  hanging  before  the  hcAel, 
the  glimmer  of  which,  the  street  being  quite  straight,  I  could  see  in  the 
distance  almost  as  soon  as  I  started  on  my  walk.  There  was  no  wind. 
All  was  so  still  that  the  liquid  warbling  of  the  frogs  in  ihe  vkf  below 
the  town  sounded  near  and  loud.  Bei^des  this,  and  the  mtdiitudinooB 
murmur  of  nature,  which  she  never  wholly  intermits  in  her  most 
silent  watches^  and  which  one  bears  and  hears  not,  thet^  was  pertsdt 
quiet 

I  had  got  but  a  little  way  on  my  journey,  walking  cautiously  along 
the  raised  ^otpath,  when  I  became  aware  that  I  was  followed.  Close 
behind  me  the  sound — yecj  soft  and  gentle,  but  unmistekable-*^^ 
footfall  made  itself  heard.  I  stopped,  and  the  footfall  stopped  alfio. 
I  could  see  nothing  whatever,  and  the  sound — though  so  ftiint  as  to 
be  almost  like  an  echo  of  my  own  steps — had  appeared  to  be  dose  at 
hand ;  not  more,  in  foot,  than  three  or  four  yards  distMit.  I  thought 
I  had  been  mistaken,  and  walked  on  i^ain.  Yes  I  again  came  the 
footfall^  and — ^no — not  an  echo.  Whenever  an  echo  is  heard,  there  is 
a  certain  interval  of  time  between  the  sound  and  its  reveribeiatieii. 
This  interval  may  be  momentary-^^a  mere  &action  of  a  seoond^^ 
but  is  always  appreciaUe ;  or  rather,  to  put  it  another  way>  if  the 
echo  is  appreciaUe,  there  must  be  an  interval  Now,  the  rhythm*^ 
the  *'  time  "  as  rowing  men  would  say— of  this  footfall  was  ez€M>t.  As  * 
my  foot  touched  the  ground  so  did  t^at  other  foot,  in  i»P6oise  and 
unvarying  coincidence.  The  character  of  the  sound  was  very  remark- 
able. The  path  was  hard  and  firm,  with  many  small  stones  scattered 
here  and  there,  and  wiih  gravel  sprinkled  on  it.  My  boots  m^de  a 
crunching  noise  as  I  walked.  But  tius  foot&ll  was  most  evidently 
caused  by  feet  that  were  neither  shod,  nor  (being  unshod)  of  a  homy 
or  hoofy  kind.  And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  nothing  <^  the 
dull  thud  that  would  be  made  by  the  naked  foot  of  a  man,  or  by  any 
animal  with  a  soft  paw  going  pit-a-pat  over  the  ground,  as  Bunyan 
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desoribes  it,  ^  with  a  great  padding  pace."  There  was  an  nndoubted 
impact  on  the  grayel— of  that  1  was  sore — and  beyond  that  I  oonld 
lik^  the  sound  to  nothing  earthly.  Again,  the  supposition  that  my 
follower  was  a  beast  was  aegatiyed  by  the  too  evident  mockery  of  the 
6onnd.  No  beast,  surely,  would  go  to  the  trouble  of  *'  keeping  time  " 
with  a  belated  way£urer,  and  the  cessation  and  renewal  of  these  foot- 
steps concorrently  with  mine  proved  that  mockery  was  deliberately 
intended.  I  say  no  beast;  bnt,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  have  excepted 
the  ape  tribe*  A  monsirons  ape,  whose  mind  was  just  devek^ing  to 
a  human  enjoyment  of  mischief,  might  have  pleased  hk  genius  with 
ibis  hideoos  mimicry*  Bui  an  ape  always  walks  with  a  shuffling, 
shambling  gait,  and  for  hun  the  tripping  lev^y  of  these  steps  would 
have  been  impossible.  An  ape  is  not  accustomed  to  walk  on  two  legs, 
and  the  creature  that  pursued  me  was  so  aocustomed ;  there  was  a 
regularity  and  firomess  in  what  I  may  call  the  accentuation  of  the 
tread,  however  gentle,  light,  and  aerial  that  tread  might  bs^  which  left 
no  room  for  doubt. 

When  I  first  became  conscious  that  I  was  being  pursued  of  set 
purpose  by  a  footfall^  I  was  startled,  but  searcdy  terrified.  A  savage 
beast  was  out  of  the  question,  and  Maritzburg  was  entirely  free  frcmi 
taasDBB  of  vi<dence :  ttie  white  inhaUtants  were  too  well  off  to  beoome 
highway  robbers ;  while  to  attack  one  of  the  superior  race  was  quite 
alien  iiom  the  habits  and  ideas  of  the  Coolie  or  Eafir  population.  I 
began,  then,  by  being  more  curious  than  ahrmed.  But  as  the 
strangeness  of  the  circumstance  forced  itself  more  and  more  on  my 
attention  my  curiosity  soon  passed  through  fear  to  horror.  I  tried 
in  vain  to  convince  myself  that  I  was  mistaken.  I  stopped  short  at 
least  half-a-dozen  times,  and  then  walked  on  with  a  quick  impulse.  I 
walked  as  fast  as  I  could;  I  took  short  strides — long  skidee;  I 
sauntered  slowly  (this  was  very  difficult);  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
Exactly  aa  I  did  so  ^did  the  fooUall ;  stopping  when  I  stopped,  and 
keeping  perfect  time  with  my  varied  paces.  Only  one  thing  I  noticed, 
and  that  was  a  slight  hesitation  when  I  suddenly  changed  my  steps 
from  fast  to  sbw,  from  long  to  short,  or  vice  vena ;  as  if  the  thing 
that  followed  me  could  not  instantaneously  aceommodate  itself  to  the 
change.  But  this  hesitation  w^  only  momentary.  Indeed,  the  ver- 
satile quickness,  with  which  its  gait  was  made  to  correspond  with  mine 
through  every  mode  of  puzzling  alternation,  was  scmiething  marvellous. 
No  drum-major  ever  had  such  command  over  the  rhythm  of  motion. 

In  the  surprise  and  terror  now  gradually  stealing  over  me  it  wiU 
easily  be  imagined  how  difficult  it  was  to  keep  a  footing  on  the  raised 
causeway.  M(»:e  than  once  I  all  but  slipped  into  the  duyt^  and 
whenever  I  did  stumble  a  feding  of  unsurmountable  alarm  came  over 
me  that,  if  I  fell,  something  would  be  on  me  and  ai  me.  It  was 
better  to  be  upright  on  two  shaky  legs,  which  might  be  called  on  for 
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instant  flight,  than  prone  in  a  ditch,  helpless,  and  with  I  knew  not 
what  stilting  janntUy  i^onnd.  No ;  I  was  sure  I  conld  walk  no 
longer  on  the  caoaeway.  With  midden  resolution,  I  jottiped  a  fldimder- 
ing,  stumbling,  headlong  jump  from  the  |iath,  otet  i^  timjt  t^Ut  ran 
on  the  roadway  side,  and  got  on  the  broad  road  itselC  Having  ga&ed 
the  middle  of  the  road,  I  stood  still  and  listehed.  At  first  there  waa 
sileno^  Then  I  heard  my  own  jamp  exactly  repeatM  in  faint, 
ethereal  tnimicry.  I  h^srd  the  satne  stombUng  jump,  the  sante  lofag 
strides,  th^  Mne  little  txm  of  feeov^ry  on  the  rokd.  '  'I  dmld  bear  it 
no  longer.    **  Who's  ihere  ?  '*  I  sbonted. 

The  only  certam  theory  respecting  *  The "NiglA-slde  of  Nature*  at 
which,  after  diligent  study  of  Mrs.  Crowe  and  other  appxi^ired  writers, 
I  have  been  able  to  arrive,  is»  that  it  is  bs^^  fatally  ibad,  policy  to  speak 
to  anything  uncanny — ^a  ghofet,  for  itstanoe.  If  €lver  you  meet  with 
a  companion  who  seems' likely  to  tuVn  round  the  bdriier  of  bogeydom, 
remember  that  "  Silencb  is  golden,''  and  that  speecii  is  exceedingly 
base  metal.  The  probability  of  this  theory  is  Q^iiy  demonstrated. 
When  you  speak  to  an  uncanniness  you  thereby — ij)so  facto  ^lecog- 
nise  it ;  jott  pironlote  it,  to  a  tiaiaon  d!Ure.  The  popular  dupeiBtition 
l^t  a  ghost  <i)annot  q»e^  nnlesb  spoken  to  n  founded  ^yn^e^ictly 
logical  reasoning.  By  addressing  bn  i]!ilcl»inineBB  in  i^co'^B)  h(meyeir 
bold  and  mastet £al>  yon  at  once  limit  your  range  of  aivailaUi^  hytCK 
iheeee  to  two  i  you  ocm&s^  by  implioation,  that  tiio  thing  you  address' 
must  be  either  a  humrni  being  or  a.  st^emaiurtd  hAoig.  There  ie^ 
no  esoaipe  from  the  alternative. '  Yon  do  not  hold  eohTereb  with  ^  bad- 
lucinaticm,  an  exteaordinary)Bhadow,aiL  nmexpected  Mght,  am^rsterious^ 
sound,  an  utexplioable  phenomenon.  If  you  BA*e  strong-minded 
enou^  to  infer  that  your  visitant  is  the  resnlt  of  a  heedless  supper^ 
yon  do  not  (in  default  of.  a  medicine  tkeat)  exordse  by  «ny  fbrm  of 
words  tibe  bit  of  cuseumber  that  is  troubling  you.  By  speaking  yoa 
personify^  where  it  is  lor  the  interest  of  your  sanity  that  penonality 
should  be  out  of  the  qne^n.  Treat,  then,  a  ghost  wi(;h  the  in^hur 
pride  of  an  Englishman.  Consider  him  a  fbr^igneF,  and  therefore  a 
suspicious  chapter,  of  whose  social  status  you  cannot  be  sure. 
Dominew  over  him  by  not  saying  "  How  d'ye  do  ?  "  If  you  so  much 
as  "  pass  iAie  time  <^  day  "  with  him,  your  acquaintance  rip<»i8  with 
awful  rapidity  into  intimacy  of  Ihe  closest  It  ia  ihr  better,  if  the 
temptation  to  speak  becomes  too  strong,  to  i^etire  at  once  nnder  the* 
bed-clothes,  when  that  friendly  shelter  is  present,  and  abstract  your 
thoughts  altogether  from  what  may  be  outside.  It  is  not,  I  believe^ 
within  the  memory  of  the  chroniclers  that  any  uncanny  thing  has 
ever  attempted  to  lift  the  shrouding  drapery.  You  may,  indeed,  feel 
somewhat  ticklish  about  those  lumpy  and  angular  parts  which  mark* 
out  the  human  outline,  however  deeply  smothered  under  blankets ; 
but  you  are — if  there  is  truth  in  history — absolutely  safe.    And  if 
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there  is  no  haven  of  blankets  and  counterpanes,  and  the  thing  must 
be  &Qed,  xeeoUeet^eleaye»  cfiog  to  the  recoUectiooob — that  snpenmtnral 
etiqiietie  dbes  not  perflfiit  a  grialmees  to  introdnce  itself.  The  golden 
scepbi^e  of  speech  most  fijratr  be  hell  on^. 

I  had^  I  ^7,  BM^  a  shookmg  blunder  in  inking*  And  yet  I 
almost  think  I  should  haT0  been  relieved  by  an  answer.  Ba!t  not  so 
mnoh  ^  a  SemJ  waa  vouchsafed  in  iteply ;  there  was  not  the  faintest 
whiBpar  of  a  vo^,;  it  wtaa  nilj  d  prseterea.  ^^^--absolutet  notfaingnesSy 
milde  s^sible  by  i.  foot&U.  These  ws^  nothing  for  it  bat  to  walk  on. 
Bat  now  I  had  not  the  smallest  irectodnt  of  leasoii  left  t  that  ddninse 
partiinda^urm  had  ^ntte  deserted  mie.  I  now  pnisned  my  way,  as 
Coleridge  saysj  *      . 

,  **Lit^  oiie,  that  on  a  lonesome  road 
J'  r  -  /    .   iDoth  walk  in  fear  and  dfcead, 

^^  ;  ,  An4  havi^  once  ti^med  round,  walks  ^, 

...  ,  And  tu^^8  no  more  liia  head, 

-  "'  ,      JBecause  lie  knows  a  frightlul  fiend 

'■'  '  ^     -    Both  close  beliind  him  tread."    * 

'  ^HBtt  SO  I  Widlk^i  and'  the  footfall  pattered  Bof tly  behupd  me. 
/  - Th(e^iiestlioti» ''  What  is  it  ?"  had  by  this  ikpue  tNi&M  honors.    It 
my^  pef  hajpa,  be  si^gested  that  I  was  no  longer  able  to  follow  out 
2ijm  MqHicy ;  Imt  I  foaa  ;  mdy,  by  my  insetnate  rashness  of  s|>eecb,  I 
WiAtnt.myself  x>ntirOm<iui^  nalai^  e&planatbn.    I  wwr  ex  hypo- 
(hfiU^  ootifined  to:  ijie  supernatural.    I  oomld  not  even,  as  the  satirist 
ssqmK  ."^bold  the  «el  of  science  by  the  tail*^    Th^  thitg  that  dogged 
me.  VMS,  I  was  compelled  to  think,  eithery  ftrst,  a  visitt^r  frmi  superior 
rfgions^  ozv-seDondiy,  a  visitor  from  vdeAck  (v^y  inferior)  regions; 
or^  .ti^^ly)  no  visitor  at  jdl^i  bat  a  liuger^  who  ought  to  be  elsewhere 
^ibeAithe  cock  csew.    Oh,  for  the  welcome  summons  of  an  ear- 
s^iUiog  dook*a*^i>odle«do  I    Oh,  for  a  steam  fire^ugine  fed  by  a  river 
0^  hcdy  wat^rl    The  dieer  nns<^evoc^ness  of  the  tridt  nairrowed  my 
spetelations  by  forbifldifig  the  notion  of  celestial  minisif^.    I  wa9 
driven,  irresifetibly  p^peHed,  to  the  alternative  of  ^auld  Homie** 
(by  self  or  agent)  or  some  wandering  ghost  who  had  business  with 
me^    As  to  the  first  Supposition,  I  was  unable  to  adopt  the  reasoning 
of  Bpbmson  Crusoe  nnder  very  similar  circuotstances.    When  that 
scdibuty  was  firightened  Out  of  his  wits  by  tile  apparition  of  a  footprint 
on  the  sands  of  hte  desert  island,  he  comforted  himself  by  the  conclu- 
sion thait  it  could  not  have  been  the  arch  enemy/because,  says  Bobin* 
son,  "as  I  lived  quite  on  the  other  side  of  the  island,  he  would  never 
have  been  so  simple  as  to  leave  a  mark  in  a  place  where  it  was  ten 
thousand  to  one  whether  I  should  ever  see  it  or  not,  and  iii  the  sand,, 
too,  which  the  first  surge  of  the  sea  upon  a  high  wind  would  have 
defaced  entirely."    And  he  continues :  "  All  this  seemed  inconsistent 
with  the  thing  itself,  and  with  all  notions  we  usually  entertain  of  th& 
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Bubilety  of  the  devil."  With  the  deepest  respeot  for  Robinion  Gmsoe's 
metaphysical  and  theological  powers,  evidenced  in  his  oonversa^ns 
vrith  Friday — powers  in  which  I  confess  myself  far  his  inferior — ^I 
cannot  in  this  one  instance  admit  the  cogency  of  his  reasoning.    If 
the  alarming  footprint  had  been  made  by  the  gentleman  in  question^ 
non  constat  that  it  was  not  formed  on  the  sands  by  a  viewless  foot  a 
second  or  two  before  Robinson  came  up  to  the  spot    Thns  the  reflec- 
tion so  comforting  to  the  sagacions  mariner  vanishes  at  once*    Robin* 
son,  thou  reasonest  not  well.    Bat  there  was  a  very  different  reflection 
equally  applicable  to  his  case  and  to  mine.    I  do  not  say  that  it  is 
dedncible  &om  the  principles  of  scientific  theology-^I  leave  that  to 
the  General  Assembly — ^but  I  distinctly  remember  that  it  struck  me 
very  forcibly,  even  in  my  extremest  fright.    It  was  this :  What  end 
could  be  served  by  the  terrifying  to  imbecility  of  a  harmless  night- 
walker  P    If  divines  have  not  iustructed  us  to  httle  purpose^  we  all 
believe  that  the  '' muckle-homed  Clootie"  has  serious  busineas  in 
hand.    He  has  no  leisure  for  idle  schoolboy  tricks.    Even  if  practical 
jokes  were  consonant  with  his  imperial  dignity,  his  sterner  duties  leave 
him  no  time  for  pranks  which  would  better  beflt  the  idleness  of  a 
cavalry  subaltern.    This  consideration  would  be  weighty  in  Europe^ 
much  more  in  South  Africa^  which,  from  the  mere  fact  of  its  being 
sparsely  populated,  must  be  looked  on  as  comparatively  out  of  his 
way.    The  whole  mediaeval  theory  of  witchcraft  appears  to  me  to 
have  gone  astray  simply  by  missing  this  train  of  reasoning.     Wa^  I 
not,  therefore,  justified  in  rejecting  the  intervention  of  him  whom,  in 
the  north  of  England,  with  a  quaint  recognition  of  his  perennial 
youth   conjoined  with  senile   cunning,  they  call  "th'  ould  lad?" 
Stay ;  he  has  underlings.     Qui  facit  per  alium  facit  per  se.    Cob, 
Mob,  and  Chittabob  were  doubtless  at  hberty.     If  their  annals  are 
writ  true,  it  would  just  suit  their  tastes  to  "  tickle  the  catastrophe  "  of 
a  shuddering  mortal    Yes,  here  was  a  flbiw  in  my  calculations ;  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  did  not  think  of  Cob,  Mob,  and  Chittabob.     I 
was  thus  reduced  to  the  last  hypothesis,  namely,  that  a  ghost  was 
dogging  me.    I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  to  assert  that  in  the  rush  of 
excited  surmises  which  passed  through  my  mind,  I  actually  reasoned 
as  consecutively  as  I  am  now  setting  down  my  thoughts.     I  only 
wish  it  to  be  understood  that,  after  taking  leave  of  my  scientific  senses 
by  the  unpardonable  folly  of  speaking,  I  came  finally  to  some  such 
conclusion  by  some  such  method. 

I  was  now  walking  with  all  my  speed,  but  my  utmost  speed  (though 
I  have  always  been  reputed  a  pretty  good  stepper)  seemed  that  awful 
no  speed  of  dreams,  when  one  is  agonised  with  an  imaginary  need  for 
haste  or  flight,  and  is  yet  ridden  by  the  inexorable  nightmare  at  a 
snail's  pace.  I  was  very  warm  in  front,  but  cold  chills  shivered  down 
my  spine.    The  distance  still  to  be  traversed  seemed  interminable>and 
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hopeless.  What  with  the  darkness,  and  what  with  the  dire  necessity 
of  turning  inj  head  erery  moment  to  look  backwards,  I  walked  a 
dreadfhily  zigzag  course.  The  footsteps  I  never  ceased  to  hear; 
zegnkr  when  mine  were  regnlar,  irregular  when  mine  were  irregular. 
Again  and  again  I  called,  but  no  response  ever  came.  Once,  in  a  fit 
irf  desperation,  I  stopp^,  flung  my  arms  about,  stamped  violently, 
and  Bhoo'd  with  all  my  might,  l^e  one  attempting  to  frighten  away 
inftrading  cats  or  hinds.  When  I  had  made  ttiis  silly  demonstration, 
tiiere  was  first  a  pause^  and  then  the  footsteps  disdaii^ully  and  slowly 
danced  round  me  in  a  half-drcle,  from  right  to  left  and  ^back 
again.  When  I  proceeded,  they  followed,  as  they  had  done,  directly 
bdiind. 

Walking  in  this  way  I  came  to  a  part  of  the  road  where  it  became 
a  little  wider,  and  also,  th^e  being  fewer  trees  to  overshadow  it,  a 
little  lighter.  Now  for  the  first  time  I  saw  something.  In  one  of 
my  terrified  backward  glances  I  saw  that  the  footsteps  were  accom- 
panied by  a  globular  apparition.  It  seemed  about  a  foot  in  diameter, 
and  of  a  dxraky  grey  colour.  TIub  dim,  undefined  ball  of  misty  hue 
moved  with  tiie  footsteps,  but  not,  as  &r  as  I  could  distinguish, 
liaving  any  other  connection  with  them.  On  the  contrary,  it  moved 
&rou^  the  air  at  the  distance  of  about  a  yard  from  the  ground,  as  if 
eelfHnipported.  I  say  "  moved,"  because  I  could  just  discern  a  sort  of 
undulatory  rise  and  fall,  and  because  I  could  not  but  notice  that  the 
interval  between  ma  and  it  vras  never  diminished  by  my  greatest 
efforts.  The  airy  phantom  ndiher  approached  nor  receded.  Soon 
after  I  saw  &is  apparition,  I  also  heard  something  I  had  not  heard 
before.  It  was  a  rustling  noise,  repeated  once  or  twice,  and  most  like 
a  quick  shudder  passing  through  stiff  drapery.  If  any  doubt  remained, 
if  any  accession  of  terror  was  possible,  that  doubt  now  fled,  that 
accession  of  terror  now  came. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  some  reader  may  ask  why  in  the  name  of 
fortune  or  misfortune,  there  being  houses  on  both  sides  of  the  street,  I 
did  not  seek  shelter  and  protection.  Pride,  my  dear  reader,  pride, 
stronger  than  all  terror,  strongest  of  all  human  feelings.  What 
would  you,  my  reader,  say  if  you  were  knocked  up  at  midnight  by  a 
gentleman  with  a  scared  look  and  an  incoherent  story  of  a  spectre  ? 
Would  you  not  take  the  strongest  horsewhip,  unchain  Pincher,  and 
(while  your  spouse's  eloquence  flowed  "  sweeter  than  honey  "  from  her 
chamber  window,  and  all  your  children  screamed  in  their  cots,)  go 
forth  to  drive  the  intruder  from  your  curtilage?  Of  course  you 
would.  Would  you  not  tell  the  distressed  suppliant  to  go  to  him  from 
whom  and  from  whose  emissaries  and  shadowy  liegemen  he  was  seek- 
ing deliverance  ?  Of  course  you  would.  If  you  happened  to  know 
the  disturber  of  your  peace,  would  you  not  reproach  him  the  next 
morning;  hint  at  soda-water,  and  generally  wonder  at  him  ?   Of  course 
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you  wonld.  And  if  yon  believed  his  slory — what  then?  Hospitality 
Las  its  limits.  Could  you  be  expected  to  open  your  door  to  a  friend 
•who  might  be  arm  in  arm  with  **  the  Black  Man/*  ^9  Matthew  Hop- 
kins would  have  called  him  ?  Human  sympathy  does '  not  extend  to 
helping  one's  fellow- creatures  against  the  supernatural.  .  1  question 
if  the  most  tender-hearted,  stanch,  and  chivalrous  m^h  that  ever 
lived  would  not  have  left  St  Dunstan  and  his  opponent  to  **  have  it 
out.**  And  the  house^  at  the  portal  of  which  ycm  implored  aid,  might 
be  tenanted  by  noixe  but  lonely  women.  "When  the  female  body  is 
wrapt  in  night  attire  and  the  female  head  Is  coroneted  with  curl  papers 
the  female  mind  is  apt  to  dwell  on  water-jugs  and  kitchen  pokers* 
A  Niobe  in  a  night-cap,  at  any  moment  between  midnight  and  sun- 
rise, has  a  concentrated  power  of  squealing  which  one  durst  not  even 
think  of.  Nor  could  the  most  frightful  apparition  excuse  an  English- 
man for  seeking  the  protection  of  a  woman.  Forbid  it,  memories  of 
Cressy  and  Poictiers  I  And  yet  I  would  confine  my  valour  to  propei 
limits.  I  would  not  for  the  world  imply  that  memories  of  Cressy  and 
Poictiers  should  rob  any  Englishman  of  his  prerogative  of  being 
frightened  at  a  ghost;  especially  in  these  modem  days,  when  it  has 
become  most  necessary  to  insist  on  that  prerogative. .  Our  '^lathers  of 
war-proof"  were  frightened,  and  they  believed  in  ghosts;  much  more 
ought  we,  on  every  principle  of  common  sense,  to  be  frightened — we, 
who  do  not  believe  in  them.  I  cherish  (as  a  pleasant  inward  protest 
against  the  Positivism  of  the  age)  the  conviction  that,  if  a  ghost  of  the 
commonest  turnip-headed,  saucer-eyed  description  could  be  turned 
loose  in  the  meeting-room  of  the  Royal  Society,  we  should  see  the 
extremest  extremity  of  terror  which  human  countenances  are  capable 
of  expressing.  I  ought,  however,  in  honesty  to  add  that  memories  of 
Cressy  and  Poictiers  did  not  occur  to  me  much  on  this  occasion ;  but 
I  did  not  seek  shelter. 

I  had  walked  perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  distance  when  I  became 
aware  of  the  apparition,  and  how  I  got  over  the  remainii^  ground  I 
can  hardly  tell.  I  did  not  dare  to  run.  I  felt  that,  if  I  ran,  all 
eelf-control,  all  resisting  power  of  will,  would  be  gone.  I  had  a  sort 
of  suspicion  that,  if  I  even  appeared  to  hurry,  I  should  be  overpowered 
by  some  force  which  could  only  be  kept  in  check  by  the  exercise  of  a 
defiant  volition. 

I  was  now  within  a  very  short  distance  of  my  hotel — not  more 
than  three  or  four  hundred  yards  away.  But  I  had  a  foreboding 
that  I  should  never  reach  it  before  another  phase  of  the  horror  was 
disclosed.  The  thing  was  growing  on  me.  Some  denouement  must 
come.     It  did  come. 

I  had  by  this  time  arrived  at  a  large  building,  used  as  a  Kafir 
chapel  by  those  natives  who  had  been  brought  by  various  civilizing 
agencies  to  wear  trousers  and  smg  hymns.     What  other  goal  of 
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learning  was  before  them  I  cannot  say ;  but  I  am  in  a  position  to 
state  that,  at  this  particular  period,  a  respectable  number  of  Zulus  had, 
renoTmced  th^  error  of  bare  legs,  and  had  taken  to  sing  hymns  with 
n^uch  fervour  and  perseverance.  I  do,  not  think  they  were  particular 
about  words — any  words  which  were  not  downright  swearing  did  for 
iJiem—Bji^  I  am  sure  they  were  not  particular  about  tune.  In  his 
^nenlighteQe4  state,  the  Kafir  will  sit  fpr  hours  chanting  a  kind  of 
plain-song,  and  accompanyingliimaelf  with  a  }>Q,T\>8LroxiBtum;-t{ddytum 
product  from  a  singed ,  instrument  like  a  bow.  When  his  mind  is 
e:^larged  by  instruction,  he  puts  on  trousers,  and  sings  his  plain-song 
to  a  jform  of  word/s  in  which  references  to  the  assegai^  the  Jinob-k&rry 
(or  Katir  club),  and  the  blood  of  his  foes,  are  only  introduced  when 
the  singer  is,  carried  away  by  the  violence  of  his  emotions.  His 
^^  j3oxy  '*,  may  be  described  as  that  of  the  Indians  of  South  America, 
ipaentioned  by  flumboldt,  who  are  s^id  to  be  laxa  la  campana — as 
Paganisn^  vibrating  with  the  tinkl^  of  a  chnrch  bell.  Turniog  the 
^iTier  of  tlie  chapel  I  came,  upon  a.  parW"  of  devotees  seated  round  a 
fire,  9nd  even,  at  that  late  hour  in  full  tioi^  of  song.  Sow  it  wa^^  that 
I  "had  not  ^leard  them  before,  nor  seen  the  reflection  of  their  fire,  I 
9annot^s^y;,buJ;  when  I  did  hear  and  see,  I  felt  with  a  thrill  of  con- 
viction, that  thp  ^ulu  is  indeed  "  a  man  and  a  brother.'*  They  were 
a  party  of  six  or  seveij.  One  or  two  vrere  Hottentot  waggon- drivers, 
^4  the  rest,  Kafirs.  Every  man  was  busy  unburdening  his  soul 
without  "remgrse  or  mitigation  of  voice;**  and  the  joint  efiect  was 
f oinet|;Ling  liEe  what  might  be  produced  by  the  butcher,  the  sweep, 
the  milkfaan^  and  the  watercress  feller,  fill  shouting  the  cries  of  their 
respective  trades  down  one  area  in  one  breath.  But  I  was  in  no 
tumour  for  musical  criticism.  As  soon  as  t  saw  the  absorbed  group 
t  jumped  across  the  sluift  and  rushed  towards  those  dusky  brethren. 
As  I  got  within  the  light  of  their  fire  I  turned  round. 

Out  of  the  darkneps  there  stalked  solemnly,  with  a  grave  and  self- 
i)q6sessea  air,  a  large  crane ;  not  one  of  the  ordinary  species,  such  as 
IS  seen  in,  l^urope,,  but  the  great  gaunt  '^  Kafir  crane,**  as  he  is  called 
yi  Africa^-Jf  know  not  His  scientific  name — which  is  at  least  twice 
as  large.  He  did  not  s^m  in  the  smallest  degree. abashed,  nor  was  he 
disconcerted.  1^  anything  was  discernible  in  his  bearing,  it  was, 
perhaps,  a  little  conceit,  as  though  he  felt  that  he  had  done  a  clever 
thin^  in  keeping  pac^  with  me  so  long;  but  I  cannot  say  that  he 
dii^Iayed  much  emotion  of  any  kind.  As  I  came  to  the  fire  he 
walked  up|  to  my  side,  holding  his  head  absurdly  far  back,  though  he 
gave  one  or  two  drives  or  ducks  forward  with  his  long  neck,  as  if 
saluting  the  conipany.  He  then  stood  still,  rubbed  his  be^k  a  few 
times  against  his  legs,  and  regarded  the  Kafirs  with  great  contempt, 
evidently  not  thinking  much  of  their  hymnology.  Meanwhile  the 
Kafirs  looked  at  me  and  also  at  the  crane,  which  they  knew  quite 
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welL  I  tried  to  mutter  that  I  wanted  a  light  for  my  pipe,  but  some- 
thing in  the  nervons  haste  of  my  manner  gave  them  an  inkling  of  the 
tmth,  for  they  all  with  one  aooord  rolled  over  on  their  backs  in 
agonies  of  laughter,  and  I  was  derided  by  sets  of  black  toes  in  ecstasies ; 
and  therefore  I  withdrew  with  that  dignity  «ne  of  the  higher  Aryan 
race  can  always  assume,  and  sought  my  hotel,  still  accompanied  by  the 
mimetic  crana  When  I  reached  the  door  of  the  hotel,  I  grieve  to  say 
that  in  sudden  wrath  I  shied  a  stone  at  .the  crane,  who  went  off  again 
into  the  darkness  with  a  hop  uid  a  skip  of  offended  pertness  and  a 
flourish  of  his  feathers,  much  as  an  ancient  dame  of  qualiiiy  might 
trot  oyer  a  muddy  street  holding  up  and  shaking  out  her  flounces. 
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&  Mr.  Hamley  had  come  down  on  James  Garth,  he  was  so  far  impar- 
tial in  his  dealings  with  man  and  man  as  to  come  down  on  Colonel 
Lowe  as  well.  He  had  to  make  it  evident  to  Milltown  that  he, 
Ledbury's  office-boy,  had  bonght  up  one  of  the  local  aristoi,  a  "  swell  *' 
who  had  married  Lady  Anne  Graham's  daughter ; — and  bought  him 
up  as  easily  as  he  had  covered  a  poor  paltry  peasant.  Besides,  he 
had  that  need  of  action  which  comes  after  a  disappointment ;  and, 
failing  marriage  and  Lord  Merrian,  turned  to  Gragfoot  and  revenge. 
So  it  came  that  Colonel  Lowe,  being  far  behind-hand  with  his 
quarterly  interest,  received  a  notice  from  Mr.  Simpson — ^all  due  legal 
forms  being  complied  with — that  his  client  who  had  lent  the  money 
had  given  notice  to  foreclose.  Unless  then,  he  could  find  some  one 
else  to  take  up  the  mortgage,  his  bad  quarter  of  an  hour  was  at 
hand,  and  his  turn  at  the  Hamley  grindstone  had  come  round. 

Six  months  wherein  to  settle  his  aflfairs — six  months  wherein  to 
find  another  capitalist  who  would  lend  sixty  thousand  pounds  on  a 
decaying  property,  with  the  quarterly  interest  always  in  arrears  and 
getting  yearly  more  difficult  to  find : — It  was  a  bad  look  out  for  the 
Colonel ;  but  to  do  him  justice  he  faced  the  gloomy  prospect  manfully, 
and  gave  way  to  no  weakness  of  hopeful  gilding  by  which  folks  so 
often  make  bad  appear  good  and  present  ruin  look  like  future  fortune. 
He  only  cursed  his  evil  stars,  and  that  fatal  luck  of  his  which  had 
landed  him  in  this  hole.  Had  any  of  the  thousand  and  one  fortunate 
probabilities  come  off  which  never  do  come  off  for  the  gain  of  amateur 
gamblers,  or  any  of  the  unfortunate  accidents  not  happened  which 
always  do  happen  to  overwhelm  those  who  are  tempted  to  their  de- 
struction on  the  Turf,  the  Colonel  would  have  stood  to  win  ever  so 
many  hatfulls.  Bat  all  his  bats  turned  the  wrong  way ;  and  instead 
of  bringing  himself  home,  as  he  had  hoped,  he  had  plunged  heavily 
— each  time  more  heavily  than  the  last— losing  with  a  persistency  of 
miscalculation  that  should  have  warned  him,  had  he  been  of  the  kind 
to  accept  warnings,  and  that  as  it  was  looked  liked  Kemesis.  The 
upshot  of  it,  however,  was,  that  he  stood  now  on  the  very  verge  of 
ruin,  with  only  one  chance  left — Sydney's  marriage  vnth  Julia  Manley 
and  her  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
If  the  boy  would  not  marry  her — and  he  had  not  made  a  move  that 
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way — they  were  all  done  for ;  bat  his  tatheir  had  not  kept  him  about 
him  all  his  life  not  to  know  something  of  his  nature ;  not  to  know, 
above  atl,  that  poyerty  was  just  the  thing  Syd  wovid  not  accept^  let 
what  woidd  be  the  means  by  which  he  vmMi  oieep  out  of  the  net ; 
and  that  when  the  fix  came  heweuM  get  money  aomebow,  liy  aay  act 
of  treachery  or  dybonour  compatible  with  his  position  as  a«  gentleman. 
He  had  no  fear  of  the  resredt  when  affiiirs  preesed  seriously ;  aad  the 
day  after  he  recetred  the  notice  he  resohred  to  malke  a  final  appeal  to 
his  son's  good  sense  and  fight  feeltug,  «id  ha^g«done  this  to  abide 
the  issue—of  which' he  had  no  dcmbt.  Once  ommoed  that  his  only 
course,  as  a  man  imd  a  gentl^man^  was  to  marry^  wioman  utterly  dis- 
tasteful  to  him  in  every  sense  but  thatof  aeonveixMnt  baukiiigacocMmt 
— and  the  thing  was  done.  To  be  sure,  he  was  hariix>  eonrinoe;  but 
then  he  was  young ;  and  young  mea  are  sel&wilkd  at  timcB^  and  the 
elder  and  wiser  must  have  patience. 

Colonel  Lowe'hkd.never  himself  shown  to  greater  ad)?Bntage  than 
he  did  to-day,  when,  for  the  second  time,  he  went  thoroughly  into  his 
afiairs  with  his  son,  and  placed  the  whole  condition  of  ihii^  clearly 
before  him.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  d^caoy  with  which  he  stated 
the  only  chance  of  escape  left  them,  unless  it  was  his  manly  frankness, 
his  paternal  tenderness.  Sydney  was  selfish,  intolenti  ill<tempered» 
weak— had  a  thousand  fiaults  for  one  virtue ;  but  he  did  reaUy  love 
his  father,  and  the  difficulties  of  his  own  position  were  increased  by 
the  desire  he  honestly  had  to  help  the  CMonel,  and  set  him  free  from 
his  embarrassments.  Had  he  not  been  Dora's  husband  he  would 
have  been  Julia  Mauley's  within  the  montii ;  but  what  ooold  he  do? 
He  was  in  a  cleft  stick,  and  there  wils  only  one  move  which  could  tree 
him.  And  that  one  move — would  Dora  consent  to  it  ?  £efi»e  he 
compromised  himself  here  he  must  be  quite  sure  there.  He  bdiieved 
that  she  would  release  him ;  for  she  loved  poverty  no  better  than  him- 
self;  but  until  he  was  assured  he  must  fence  off  a  promise,  and  fall 
back  on  his  personal  relactance  as  his  safest  card  to  play.  He  thought 
he  could  compel  her ;  he  felt  convinced  he  could  when  he  had  once 
made  up  his  own  mind,  just  as  his  father  felt  convinced  about  himself; 
but  between  love  and  doubt,  that  vacillating  mind  of  his  was  not 
made  up  as  yet,  but  was  toBsed  like  a  football,  now  by  his  affection 
for  his  father,  now  by  his  hatred  of  poverty,  now  by  love  for  Dora, 
then  by  doubt  of  her  acquiescence,  and  then  by  his  repugnance  to  the 
alternative. 

"  I  loathe  the  woman !"  he  said  passionately.     *'  Of  all  the  women 

I  know  Miss  Manley  is  the  most  detestable  in  my  eyes."  ~ 

"  Poor  Julia !"  said  his  father.    '^  She  is  no  beauty,  I  confess  ;  but 

she  is  very  amiable,  and  she  has  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  at  her 

disposal." 

•*It  is  frightful,"  said  Sydney  covering  his  fiice.    "But  I  will 
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think  of  it  I  caa  say  na  more.  If  I  can  I  will ;  but  the  sacrifice  is 
maddening." 

^  I  only  ask  jau.  to  think  of  it,  my  deai  boy/'  replied  the  Gobnel 
gently.  ^'  I  aon  so  mxe  o£  yonr  good  ianse  that  I  haye  no  fear  of  your 
deoisioa  iHien  yon  haye  onoe  given  yonr  mind  to  iL  I  do  not  tiiink 
that  yon  eoald- bear  tosee  the  dd  place  sold  and  ^xen  over  to  that 
shoeblack,  as  it  wiU  be^  we  oanaot  xam  (^  money  somehow.  Nor 
do  I  think  yon  will  like  to  t)egin  life  on  yoorown  acconnt  aa  a  clerk 
in^aome  (^fiee,  wi&  noi  as  many isbilliags  a-week  as  yon  have  been 
aeoafitomed  to  hafm  poonds*    And  yel--I  see  no.  other  chance  for  us." 

^  Why  the  dcNMO  .did  yon.  oyer  go  on  the  Tnrf?"  cried  Sydney, 
witk  a  mUoa  ontibiin^ol  insolenoO' 

His  &&cff  flhrogged  his  shooldtf  d« 

^•Ahyy«B^".b6  answered  tranquilly*  ^^But  if  the  fayourite  had 
won  ?' 

^^Ifrteriedfiydney;  ^^a  manxutna  bis  family  for  an  if." 

^  A  litfle'hard^  but  amarti  my  boy,"  said  the  Colonel  quietly.  ^'  Of 
-Tfkub  coneaqnenoe  a  fewill-teoap^ed  sphitterings,"  he  reflect^  philo- 
so^iioally,  '^  if  yon  can.  carry  yonc  point  and  get  the  main  thing  ruled 
to  yonr  liking?  8yd  might  be  as  insolent  as  be  cho^e,  poor  boy,  if 
he  would  iBiarry  Julia  Mauley  at  the  end.  It  amused  him,  blew  off 
tiia  steona,  and  butt  no  one  elee-TJust  the  play  of  the  fish  before  he 
was  kodad ;  a  thing  lor  which  experi^ced  anglers  must  be  prepared." 
Still,  tiie<}Qkmel  did  not  like  Ins  insolepce.  Be  would  not  quarrel 
wftk  him  fot  it^  because  it  is  impolitic  to  &11  out  with  your  tool ;  but 
he  would  atop  it..  So,  rising,  he  laid  bis  hand  on  the  young  mans 
ahonldery  sayii%>  kindly,  in  luayezy  best  maimer — frank,  yet  dignified, 
paternal,  yet  friendlyT— 

"  Don't  worry  yonrscif  now,  dear  boy.  Tune  ia  yaluable,  of  course, 
bat  weiareiaot>goiag  to  be;S(Jd  up  to-night  Think  it  oyer,  and  see 
what  you  oan  dc).  If  you  feel  that  Julia,  poor  souj,  is  really  impossi- 
ble, well-^we  mfUst  &ee  our  ruin  like  men  and  geotlemen ;  but  if  you 
Usaik  you  ocmld  maifxy  her  with  some  reaaouable  prospect  of  happiness 
after-^^and  you  know  my  belief  on  the  subjed; — why,  then  we  are 
aavedi  and  eid  Hamley's  triumph  is  cut  &oii[i  under  him.  1  confess  I 
dudl  be.eorry  if  you  decide  against  my  wishes ;  but  if  it  is  for  your 
happines%  old  fellow,  X  shall  not  grudge  my  share  of  the  bill  we  must 

"  Curse  Hamley  and  all  his  crew !"  cried  Sydney  sayagely. 

"  Yes,  so  say  I  too ;  curse  Hamley !"  repeated  his  father.  *'  I 
would  sit  here  and  swear  at  him  till  all  was  blue,  if  that  would  do  any 
good ;  but  as  it  will  not,  we  might  as  well  saye  our  energies  for  usef iil 
things." 

On  which  he  lighted  his  cigar  and  strolled  away,  yery  sorry  for  poor 
Syd,  but  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  best  thing  he  could  do  was  to 
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g^i  out  of  hk  presenoe  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  solitude  was  the 
safest  condition  for  his  son  at  the  present  moment. 

After  a  little  while  spent  in  useless  thinking  and  Tain  regrets, 
Sydney.Lowe,  also  lighting  a  cigar,  strolled  away  as.  his  &thei  had 
done ;  and,  orderixig  his  horse,  went  for  a  ride,  to  see  if  a  hard  gallop 
through  the  leafy  lanes  and  across  the  moor  would  clear  his  \mm  so 
that  he  could  discover  bow  to  make  two  and  two  five,  and  in  what 
manner  it  would  be  possible  to  put  back  the  hand  of  time  and  cut  thd 
knot  that  could  not  be  untied.  And  while  he  was  riding  he  fi>und 
himself  in  the  Long  Field  lanes^  and  came  suddenly  upon  James 
Garth  standing  with  his  chin  resting  in  the  palms  of  his  hands,  stating 
fixedly  across  the  fields  where  Mr.  Hamley's  men  were  working,  and 
where,  had  he  ventured,  he  would  have  been  warned  off  as  a  trespasser. 
A  sudden  thought  seemed  to  strike  Sydney  as  he  passed  the  man. 
His  wild  and  haggard  face  put  a  vague  and  misty  idea  that  had  been 
passing  through  his  brain  into  tangible  shape.  Here  was  a  man  who, 
as  well  as  themselves,  had  wrongs  to  revenge ;  a  common  peasant, 
therefore  a  creature  without  a  conscience,  and  to  be  either  bought  or 
impressed.  He  rode  £(»:ward  for  a  short  distance,  then  turned  back 
and  reined  up ,  as  he  came  to  Garth  still  standing  where  and  as  he  had. 
left  him,  his  elbows  on  the  gate  and  his  chin  resting  in  the  palms  of 
his  hands. 
"  Good  morning,  Garth,"  said  Sydney  briskly. 
The  man  looked  up  with  the  sidelong,  quick,  suspicious  glance  that 
had  become  habitual  to  him.  He  flung  the  young  fellow  a  nod,  but 
-did  not  answer.  Nothing  disturbed  him  more  than  to  be  spoken  to. 
He  wanted  to  be  left  alone  in  the  world,  and  to  have  no  interruption 
to  his  mournful  breedings. 

''  That's  a  sad  sight,  Garth,"  said  Sydney,  pomting  with  his  whip 
to  the  fields.    ^'  I  don't  know  when  I  was  so  sorry  for  anything  as  I 
was  for  this  trouble  of  yours." 
** Eh?"  said  Garth. 

^'  I  call  it  a  damned  shame,"  continued  Sydney,  speaking  with 
energy  ;  '*  a  cruel,  scandalous  injustice." 

Garth  looked  up.  The  passionate  speech  and  accent  of  the  gentle- 
man struck  him  as  odd.  It  was  kind  of  him  to  feel  so  keenly  for 
him,  a  poor  man ;  but  what  call  had  a  gentleman  to  take  the  sorrows 
of  a  homy-handed,  working-man  to  heart  ?  It  jarred  him  somehow ; 
and  yet  it  was  kind. 

'^  He  laid  his  lines  and  he  took  it,"  said  Garth  slowly. 

**  Yes,  I  know  all  about  that ;  and  how  you  can  stand  there  and  see 

it  all,  I  can't  make  out,"  said  Sydney.    "  If  the  fellow  had  done  as 

much  by  me,  or  half  as  much^  I  would  have  broken  his  head  before 

now." 

Garth's  eye  blazed  out  with  sudden  passion  and  his  wan  cheek 
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flamed.  He  clenched  his  right  hand  and  mattered  something  between 
his  teeth.  Sydney  did  not  hear  the  words,  but  the  look  and  the 
action  were  sigmficant  enough. 

**  That's  what  I  say,"  repeated  Colonel  Lowe's  son  in  a  lower  voice, 
and  with'  a  vicions  kind  of  distinctness  in  his  words.  ^  K  he  had 
done  as  mnch  by  me,  or  half  as  much,  I  wonld  hare  broken  the 
MIow^s  head ;  and  broken  it  so  that  it  would  not  have  been  mended 
again  in  a  hurry." 

*^  It  would  be  a  good  job  done,**  said  €hirth  as  if  to  himselfl 

"  A  very  good  job  1"  said  Sydney.  "  The  felbw  is  the  pest  of  ttie 
ndghbourhood ;  a  low-lived  cur!  He  has  neither  the  manners  nor 
the  feelings  of  a  gentleman.  If  he  got  knocked  on  the  head  some 
dark  night,  there  is  not  a  soul  in  the  place  but  would  feel  that  a 
nuisance  had  been  got  rid  of,  and  would  be  right  thankftil  to  the  hand 
that  had  done  it." 

*^  A  rich  man  and  few  friends,"  Garth  muttered. 

He  still  spoke  as  if  to  himself,  as  if  Sydney  Lowe  had  passed  out  of 
his  sphere  altogether. 

**  A  blackguard,  without  one  friend,"  said  Sydney.  **  Why  I  how 
did  he  treat  that  nice  girl  of  yours  ? — sent  her  off  at  a  moment's 
notice  because  his  wife  had  lost  a  pound  or  two  I  He  did  not  dare  to 
say  why,  but  I  happen  to  know  that  was  the  reason.  What  can  you 
say  of  a  man  like  that  7* 

James  Garth  made  no  reply ;  his  face  was  still  turned  to  the  fields, 
his  hand  strongly  clenched,  his  lips  set,  his  eyes  fixed  and  burning.  A 
yision  passed  befere  him.  He  saw  his  ei^emy,  the  man  who  had  tricked 
and  sold  him,  walking  before  him  in  the  evening  darkness.  He  noted 
his  jannty  stride,  his  chest  thrown  forward,  his  shoulders  set  square, 
his  head  well  up,  as  a  man  who  bad  conquered  fortune  and  beaten  all 
round  in  the  game  of  Hfe.  He  saw  himself  creeping  after  him  with 
a  stealthy  step — a  shadow  dogging  him  as  revenge  dogs  crime ;  he 
saw  the  distance  gradually  leE»ening,  he  gaining  inch  by  inch  upon 
him ;  he  was  cree^g  up  to  him,  always  in  the  shadow,  till  he  was 
dose — close;  and  now — 

There  was  a  cry  that  startled  Sydney  and  made  the  men  in  the 
fields  throw  down  their  picks  and  spades  and  come  hurrying  to  the 
gate. 

"  No  I  no  I  not  murder  I  Good  Lord  !  not  murder  T  shrieked 
James  Garth,  struggling  and  foaming.  He  had  had  an  epileptic  fit 
once  before  in  his  life ;  this  was  only  a  recurrence. 

^  Who  said  murder?"  asked  one  of  the  men  lookmg  darkly  at 
Sydney. 

^  And  what's  to  do  here,  sir  ?"  asked  another. 

^  I  do  not  know  what  it  all  means,"  Sydney  answered.  As  he 
spoke  his  face  changed,  and  his  eyes  had  the  look  of  a  quick  thought 
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in  ihenL  ^^  That  poor  fellow/'  he  then  went  on  to  say  with  an  air  of 
charitable  disdain — ^he  was  a  gentleman  now,  ^peaking  of  a  bocnr  to* 
his  fellow-boors — ^'  that  poor  fellow  there  seems  to  have  had  a  bad 
kind  of  thonght  We  wi^re  talking  of  Hamley^  and  he  said  how 
infftmOQsly  he  had  been  nsedi  and  then  suddeolj  shonted  '  Morder  T 
I  hope  he  was  not  thinking  of  doing  for  Mr.  Hamley/'  with  a  slight- 
smile  that  had  a  ghastly  look  in  it 

^^  That's  a  hatd  word  ta  say,  sur,^  said  one  of  tine  men  snilenly* 
^  James  ain't  the  man  to  take  Hfa" 

And  Sydney,  with  a  careless,  ^'  Well,  I  hope  not;  bnt  mnrder  ha» 
an  n^  flonnd  with  it/'  rode  away  revolving. 

That  night  he  t^  D(»ra  had  an  ttnreal  kind  of  interview ;  bnt  .000 
in  which  he  was  defeated*  Eaoh  wc^ro  a  mask,  and  both  fenced 
cleverly,  vTith  more  feints  than  thmsts;  but  edbe  was  the  9trooger,  of 
the  two  and  spoilt  his  game.  He  told  her  of  his  diffioolties,  bis 
father's  ruin,  and  the  foreolosing  of '  the  jooortgage.  •  6ha  sympathised 
with  him  m  the  dearest  way,  and  complained  of  her  own  perplexities 
in  the  Hamley  resolve  to  keep  her  as  a  kiiabd  of  state  priscmer,  at 
Abbey  Bolme  for  ever;  end  what  could  eba  do  to  help  faim?  Be- 
tween too  little  money  and  too  much  love,  riaa  thought  life  v^  hard 
and  people  very  queer,  sh0  said,  with  a  pf  etty  shrug  of  henc  round  un- 
covered shouIder-H)ne  of  her  ^nioe  littlertricks  that  Sydney  admiired. 
He  asked  for  her  counsel  es  Uy  what  he  should  do,  as  she  could  not 
help  him,  and  hinted  at  Hiss  Mauley  and  her  hundred  thousand 
pounds ;  but  she  was  too  wise  to  take  up  his  hint«  She  was  deter- 
mined that  what  he  wanted  her  to  know  he  should  say  ia  ^ain 
terms,  leaving  no  loophole  by  which  to  creep  out  should  twinge  turo 
ilL  Ifot  that  she  wtanted  their  marriage  to  continue,  as  thiugs  were, 
could  it  be  safriy  biok^*  She  would  if  ihe  could  heve  torn  her 
marriage  lines  as  she  might  have  torn  a  milliner's  bill  tibat  had 
been  paid  and  done  with*  As  she  conldnot  de  that,  she  was  n^t 
minded  that  Sydney  should  have  any  advantage  she  could  not  shara 

She  was  so  full  of  innocenee  and  faighsmindedness  to-night,  np  ntao 
could  possibly  have  proposed  to  her  a  crime  to  which  abe  must  give 
h^  assent-^BO  full  of  sweetness  and  love,  no  man  could  have  told  her 
he  meant  trea<diery  and  desertion.  He  was  foiled  at  every  turn.  She 
would  not  understand  his  hints,  and  he  could  not  quarrel  with  her* 
How  can  any  one  quanrel  with  a  sweet,  amiable,  lovely  littl^  girl, 
whose  every  accent  is  a  caress,  every  word  an  endearment  ? — a  soft^ 
purring  creature,  sympathetic  and  responsive,  and  offering  no  more 
resistance  than  a  ball  of  swausdown  ?  The  thing  is  impossible !  You 
might  as  well  try  to  play  fives  with  that  same  ball  of  swansdown  as 
cross  swords  with  a  woman  of  Dora  Dnimmond's  type  when  she  has 
set  her  mind  to  yield  and  to  fascinate,  to  guide  by  a  silken  thread — 
yet  to  hold  with  an  iioa  hand. 
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Erer  eince  Sydney  htA  made  her  take  that  roU  of  ten  sovereigns 
Dora  had  begon  to  bate  him,  and  to  hate  him  all  the  moie  becanse  she 
had  begtm  to  fear  him.  She  did  not  know  what  horror  he  might  not 
for(^  her  to  Commit,  if  htoneceSBities  turged ;  and  she  did  not  Uke  the 
nnhappiness  of  wbi^h  he  had  been  the  oanee.  Soft,  sensual,  self- 
indtitgeiift  womeoi  never  do  Kke  to  see  nnhappinesi;  it  di&turbs  and 
annoys  them ;  and  for  all  her  capacities  for  6r(i6%  if  «he  was  pushed 
to  it,  Dora^as  essentially  good-natnred  when  it  did  not  cost  her  too 
mnch.  Nevertheless,  thongh  she  hated  htm  ^  to-night,  she  held  him 
and 'sh^  'fiis6inlkted  him,  never  having  becoi  more  ddightfol,  more 
endearing.  Not  that  she  wonid  at  any  time  havei  0sSered  herself  to 
■eihkitAo  the  ordinary  groove  of  English  wiTes^that  groove  wherein 
they  do  not  iMtik  it  necessary  to  try  to  please^  their  husbands ;  having 
got,  not  ^rlng  to  reteSn.  Bad  she  detested  the  man  who  owned  her 
she  wonM  have  made  herself  none  the  less  pleasairt  and  coquettish  to 
iiim.  8he  might  h&t^  pdJboned  him«  and  pcckMj  wonld,  bnt  she 
Wiotdd  hk'tb  b^en  caireiiit  to  hav*e  handed  bim  httrdose  of  quietness  with 
fhe  prettiest  little  smile  and  in  the  most  becoming  little  cap  in  the 
world.  !DBn  mbtrtes  before  she  had  eloped  with  her  lover^  she  wonld 
iiave  pM  het  afmsTbtmd  her  hnsband's  neck  atnd  have  called  him  a 
-dter,  and  wMid  have  asked  hhn  if  her  dress  was  not  pretty,  and, 
fin]f6oi)]iing  hbf  flonnces,  jost  the  thing  for  a  journey  ?  Her  creed  was, 
ifaat  if  disagreeable  things  had  to  be  d6ne,  there  was  not  ike  smallest 
9:<da8on  why  they  should  not  be  done  pleasantly ;  and  if  jalap  has 
to  be  taken,  in  tho  name  of  humanity  smother  it  w^  in  jam ! 

Sydney  nnderstdod  nothing  of  all  this.  He  saw  her  as  edie  ohose 
lie  should  see  her,  and  took  her  at  her  own  vabation.  Had  things 
•gone  well  with  them,  he  would  nervier  have  seen  her  other  than  as  the 
^firweetest  and  tnost  amiaMe  little  girl  the  world  had  ever  produced ;  he 
would  havo  been  ev^  a  better  man  through  the  soothing  influence  of 
her  assumed  virtues,  just  as  the  Hamleys  were  boili  happier  and 
better  through  that  siano  influence.  Be  would  baVe  lived  and  died 
imd  have  never  lei^rnt  the  truth  to  the  last — not  when  he  kissed  her 
hand  as  she  gave  him  the  poisoned  cup,  and  blessed  his  friend  for 
ivhose  sake  she  had  given  it.  These  women— soft  and  &lse — have 
•ever  been  the  women  men  love  best.  They  have  their  uses;  and  one 
is  that  they  sometimes  avenge  their  honester  sisters. 

When  they  were  about  to  part,  Sydney  said  half-jokingly,  half- 
seriously :  "  What  would  you  do,  Dody,  if  I  was  forced  to  marry  Julia 
ManleyT 

'^  Syd  !**  she  answered,  her  cheek  on  his  shoulder,  '*  as  I  cannot 
imagine  anything  so  dreadful,  I  cannot  say  what  I  would  do." 

**  You  would  scarcely  give  me  in  custody  for  bigamy  ?"  he  laughed. 

"  Why  not,  dear  ?"  asked  Dora,  innocently. 

*'  Why  not  ?   Because  you  would  not  like  to  be  the  wife  of  a  felon, 
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in  the  first  place ;  nor  a  poor  Uttle  loat  love,  timidd  ont  of  h(>nse 
and  home  and  having  to  work  &r  your  Uying,  in  tine  fseocmd/'  he 
aiU3W6fed. 

^^  As  if  I  should  mmd  what  beoame  of  .myself  in  snidi  a  horrible 
position  as  that  1"  was  her  reply.  "  There  are  two  things  for  whiok 
all  woman,  who  are  real  women,  would  aaonfioe  themselves,  Byd,'' 
she  went  on  to  say  wikh  bw  pretty  professorial  air;  ^'love  a&d 
revenge*  I  have  gone  &r  enongh,  as  things  are,  for  the  one ;  I 
don't  want  to  find  ijs^k  by  experienoa  how  far  I  conld  or  wonld  go  ftr 
the  other." 

^Hot  to  yionr  own  rmn^thongh  perhaps  to  mine,"  he  said,  smooth- 
ing her  hair  caressingly.  ^'  Yon  n^ght  not  ease  about  me,  but  I  am 
mm  yon  wonld  about  yoiurselL'' 

**  I  think  I  would  saerifioe  myself  too,  if  I  wanted  to  pnnidi  yra,*^ 
she  said  m  the  sweetest  way. 

And  then  he  laughed  and  kissed  her,  and  said  she  was  a  dear  litife 
ttaBiq)aEent  darling,  and  good  fun  to  bnmbug^-^sha  believed  everything 
ho  said  to  her. 

To  whiok  Dora,  smiling  and  showing  her  small  white  tee&,  said — 
Why,  of  tcomtse  she  did !  What  were  women  &r  but  to  believe  in  and 
love  their  husbands  P-^If^^pontiD^-^^^ie  hnmbugged  her,  that  was 
very  wrong,  and  very  wicked  of  .him.  She  never  humbugged  him^ 
and  sdie  thought  he  onght  to  be  as  kyal  to  her. 

'*  Well,  then,  I  will !''  said  Sydney.  ^^  So  I  may  not  marry  JnUa 
ManleyT 

"  If  you  do  I  VTill  kill  you  BmA  your  Julia  Manley  too  !*'  said  Dora, 
vrith  the  most  enchanting  assumption  of  viciQusness. 

He  laughed  again,  and  pretended  to  be  afraid  of  her ;  and  then  he 
vowed  he  would  be  a  good  boy,  and  so  <m ;  with  a  doeen  varieties  of 
fidsehood  and  folly.  But  when  he  w^t  away  he  wondered  to  himsdf 
what  Dora  really  would  do  if  he  wiere  to  marry  Julia  Manley ;  as  he 
must— ^he  knew  that  Wl  enough.  It  was  horrible^detesta)^,  but  he 
must  I  She  eould  not  betray  him,  let  her  threaten  as  much  as  she 
liked.  The  same  reasons  which  bad  kept  them  both  from  confessing 
their  marriage  would  keep  her  quiet  when  it  was  broken ;  and  for 
the  &r-off  future — if  the  day  should  ever  come  when  she  shoald  be 
poor  and  he  rich ;  a  not  very  Ubsly  oontingeney,  but  if  it  should  come 
— why  then  he  must  truet  to  the  chapter  of  aooid^jots,  and  hope  for  a 
mirade;  as  weak  men  and  bed  men  do. 

But  what  a  dear  she  was !— his  fluid  thoughts  went  that  way  now. 
How  could  he  ever  give  her  up  ?  What  a.perplezing  pass  he  was  in  t 
What  oould  he  do  ?^how  could  he  save  himself  tiom  pain  and  annoy- 
ance. How  warmly  he  would  have  welcomed  the  Mephistof^eles  who 
VTOuld  have  got  him  safely  out  of  this  oleft  stiek  in  which  he  was  held, 
even  by  the  payment  of  that  shadowy  thiog  he  called  bis  soul!    And 
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ihis  thought  faraoght  him  once  more  to  the  remembntnoe  of  James 
Giarth  «ad  his  jK>aI ;  and  what  a  bkssed  eolatum  of  all  present  diffir 
oulties  it  would  be,  could  that  half-mad  fellow  be  indaoed  to  break  old 
Hamlej's  head  one  of  these  dark  nights^  and  so  end  the  coil  once  and 
lor  erert  What  would  become  of  him,  the  mniderer,  afterwards  was 
a  thing  of  no  oonsequenee.  He  was  played  out;  and  whether  he. 
died  kt  the  wo^house  ot  a  ma4house,  of  starvation  or  on  the  gallows, 
his  life  was  done  for,  aad  the  nuumer  of  the  end  signified  but  l^tle. 
How  could  he  tempt  him?  he  thought;  how  get  the  idea  into  hk 
poor  feyerish  head  ?  Probably  the  old  ruffian  had  left  Dora  well 
provided  £x.  If  only  he  eonld  be  swept  out  of  existence  at  this 
juncture,  how  smooth  the  toad  would  be ! 

Meanwhile  Dora,  on  her  side,  resolvied  nsver  again  to  meet  as  of 
old  Sydney  Lowe,  her  lanirfal  husband.  What  he  intended  to  do,  she 
thought,  let  him,  without  counsel  or  consent  fmn  her.  If  she  wished 
to  keep  him  in  her  power,  as  ^  did,  he  must  tie  htt  own  nooses  and 
dip  hifi  own  head  into  them  without  bielp  or  hindraaee  so  £ftr  as  d» 
was  concerned.  Her  rdle  was  innocence  coupled  with  detotion ;  and 
sfaeanust  be  earefol  of  both  ibt  propertaas  and  business  belonging  to 
'hier  part.  This  was  her  resolve,  as  n^  crept  back  into  the  house,  and 
locked  up  the  key  of  the  poBtem  gate  m  her  most  sacred  drawer. 
!Bie  ptet  was  thickening  unpleasantly ;  and  she  was  quite  acute  enough 
to  know  that  her  safest  pkoe  was  one  to  the  fidde,  wheo^ce  she  could 
dbserre  b«t  where  she  was  not  inoluded. 

Chapteb  XXXV. 

ABANDOinSD  TO  HSBSBU*. 

Mbs.  KkMLBSY  was  not  a  woman  to  do  things  by  halves.  What  she 
said  she  generally  meant,  and  she  had  not  Miat  kind  of  nature,  morally 
-Severe  and  physicc^ly  tend^,  which  promises  hard  things  and  does 
sotft  ones.  On  the  oontmry,  if  her  words  were  severe  her  acti(ms  ran 
them  close ;  so  that  when  she  told  Patricia  i^  was  cast  out  of  her 
tov«  and  afaandened  to  herself^-given  her  freedom  on  the  one  hand, 
but  receiving  desolation  (m  the  o^r — she  said  what  her  heart 
dictated ;  and  she  acted  up  to  it. 

Patricia  was  in  very  truth  abandoned  to  herself.  She  was  never 
scolded,  never  thwarted,  never  denied,  because  absolutely  ignored. 
She  came  and  went,  and  no  notice  was  taken  of  her;  no  one  asked 
where  she  had  been  or  what  she  had  done;  She  iock  her  place  at  the 
table,  and  Hie  senwats  attended  on  her  with  the  rest ;  but  she  was 
not  included  in  the  inner  kingdom,  and  if  she  made  an  observation, 
vrhich  was  not  often,  her  words  fell  flat  and  without  response.  Had 
she  absented  hers^,  no  one  would  have  aiA:ed  {ot  her  until  the  thing 
bad  b^gun  to  took  sevious:  and  once  wh^  she  was  lato  for  luncheon 
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and  made  her  exenae  in  her  old  £raQk^  hiuried  way,  her  aunt  answered 
coldly:  "Pray  do  not  give  yourself  the  trouble  to  apologise.  It 
really  does  not  signify  the  least  in  the  world  whether  you  are  late  or 
not." 

Abandoned  to  herself;  cut  off  from  all  fiftmily  communion ;  denied 
even  the  friendliness  of  rebuke;  it  was  infinitely  worse  than  being 
coerced  and  herded  as  in  the  older  days;  and  Aunt  Hamley  intended 
that  she  should  feel  it  worse.  To  add  to  Patcicia'a  troubles,  there  was 
not  only  ^'  a  cut''  between  the  Abbey  Holme  people  and  the  Fletehen, 
owing  te  their  taking  Alice  Garth  without  a  character--*whiohout9 
]  a  might  have  ignored  in  any  circumstan^see^  and  viore 

{  ese  present  ones — but  they  wore  away^    Had  they 

1  oor  Gr9xtii  would  not  have  been  ruined^    So  thaisl^ 

1  e  at  home  and  without  a  friend  abroad^ 

iiave  been  kind  to  her  in  aeca»t^  apd,  to  d<y  h&^  justice, 
f  put  in  a  conciliatory  wprd  for  her  wbeaashe.  could 

^  J  herself,  and  which  Mrs.  Hamley,  even  whfle  she 

tebuked,  treasured  up  as  evidence  oC  her  &vourite's  sweet  and  lovely 
nature ;  but  Patricia  wpuld  have  intone  of  hen  Her  heart  had  tutned 
against  the  Dora  of  the  actual,  and  she  refoeed  to  be  caressed  bao)^  to 
beUet  The  Pora  she  Ibad  Ipved  had  died,  and  had  left  behind  her 
nothing  but  a  memory  a9d  a  regret.  The  Poia  who  remainj^d  waa  ,a 
mere  show,  a  mask,  an  unreality ;  and  she  would  not  join  hands  again 
with  one  who  had  deceived  he^  as  she  had  done.  Her  self-respeot, 
too,  was  outraged  at  having  been  made  a  topi  wherewith  to  woric 
iniquity,  and  her  sense  of  honour  had  been  revolted.  She  had  touched 
pitch  and  she  felt  defiled.  And  yet,  perhaps,  Patrim  in  futuire 
years  would  develope  sufficient  passionateness  to  be  able  to  touch  pitoh 
voluntarily  in  certain  circumstances — as  the  offeripg  of  h^  soul,  to 
the  good  of  a  cause.  But  if  this  might  be  true  of  the  SxAm%  it 
certainly  was  not  of  the  present,  when  the  law  of  girlish  righteon^* 
ness  allowed  of  no  deviation  froin  the  right  line,  j^nd  when  she  was- 
both  too  young  and  too  straightforward  for  casuistry ;  and  when,  take 
it  how  she  would,  supplying  Sydney  Lowe  with  mpu^y  stolen  firom 
Mr.  Hamley  was  scarcely  reason  enough  why. she.  should  have  been 
dragged  into  the  mire  of  a  crime,  innocent  of  all  criminal  knowledge 
though  she  was.  So  there  she  stood  amidst  tl^e  wreck  of  mora  Omx . 
home  and  fortune,  like  some  worshipper  of  the  old-time  gods  tak^n  by 
the  initiated  into  the  secret  places,  and  shown  the  tricks  by  which 
the  awfal  holy  thunderings  were  made,  and  the  glorious  beauty  of 
the  Divine  revealed,  and  the  kneeling  crowd  held  captive  to  the  faith 
it  never  proved. 

Night  and  day  she  thought  of  all  this— of  the  Dora  she  had  loved 
and  believed  in,  and  of  the  Dora  she  had  found  in  the  place  of  her 
ideal;  of  the  good  success  of  baseness;  and  then  of  her  old  life  at 
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Barsandfl ;  till  she  scarcely  Isnevr  which  was  real^  the  present  or  the 
past,  fmd  i»heiher  her  uncle's  teaching  had  been  right  or  her  aunt's 
oommefitary  wrong.  Her  mental  condition  was  in  truth  for  the 
moment  slightly  douded.  Her  brain  had  been  overtaxed  and  was 
ioggedy  like  an  imperfect  photographic  plate ;  but  she  had  to  fight 
tim>xigh  it  alone.  It  was  a  bad  pass  for  a  girl  given  to  singleness  of 
a^ifid  and  ptir|)06e  and  belief;  btit  it  had  to  be  gone  through;  and 
there  waff  00  mtich  good  in  it  that  the  struggle  would  make  her  all 
iiie  stronger,  kiid  she  would  be  a  nobler  woman  at  the  end  of  it  than 
^e  was  in  ^  beginning. 

The  warm  spring  days  were  mellowing  into  summer.  There  was 
tt6  eikriMy  relbddn,  thought  Patricia,  why  she  should  not  ait  out  of 
doors  tmder  the  shade  of  copper  beeches  and  elms  and  hornbeams,  as 
well  as  in  the  heavy  toot:is  of  the  magniJSceni  mansion.  And  as  no 
<m6  askM,'  thou^h'Mrs.'  H^tnUy  always  took  carie  to  know^  where  she 
wluer,  she  dtt  sit  ont  of  doors  the  whole  day  long ;  which  was  just  the 
best  thing  she  ootdd  have  done.  Had  i^e  eihausted  her  strepgth  at 
this  time  she  would'  probably  have  fallen  ill.  AH  she  wanted  was 
^e6  and  fir^Bsfh  a&,  and  to  be  lef^  to  regain  her  mental  clearness 
ohdirtiAed  by  any  outside  influence  whateV^^^^ 

Tie  Jptoor  girlbore' herself  with  signal  pt^tience  and  dignity  ,aU  this 
miseraM^  lime'  of  tindeserved  disgrace,  and  with  ^  si^al  byalty. 
Snowing  that  her  atmt  diibliked'her  going  about  alpne,  she  would  not 
have  left  the  iinmediate  home-grounds  under  any  jbemptation.  She 
dwayssat  m  one  place  in  the  shrubbery,  out  of  sight  but  not  losli,  and 
within  ihe  range  of  ^he  meal-time  goijig.  ^Fhe  day  when  she  h^  been 
late  she  had  t^m  asleep,  but  sh^  never  lef;  herself  be  overtaken  (^ain ; 
«nd  even  her  aunt,  disposed  as  she  was  to  see  her  in  an  uniS^vourable 
^hfe  in  ikUch  waly  soever  she  was  facetted/ could  not  but  acknowledge 
tiiat  W^Riottt  the  smallest  attempt  to  reinstate  herself^  she  did  not 
tfifie  a  t^lHous  advantage  of  her  freedom,  but  ordered  her  life 
with  as  &ithfid  a  regaifd  t6  rules  as  if  she  benefited  by  their 
observance. 

Mrs.'  flaffiley  almost  wished  she  had  n6t  been  so  loyaL  It  cut  the 
ground  of  diispleasure  from  under  her  own  feet,  and  made  the  girl's 
€ondu!ct  abotit  the  cheqtie  only  the  more  inexplicable.  For  who,  indeed, 
cocild  understand  such  a  strange  mixture  of  qualities  ?  she  used  to  say 
peevishly ;  so  good  in  some  things,  so  bad  in  others,  and  so  tiresome 
in  all !  Perhaps  it  was  wrong,  she  would  add,  to  wish  that  she  should 
be  more  wicked  than  she  was;  but  it  would  be  more  comfortable  and 
m<w^  harmonious.  These  composite  characters  were  trying  to  deal 
with,  and  gave  her  a  disagreeable  sense  of  unrest. 

So  she  grumbled,  as  was  her  wont,  and  watched  with  a  strange 
confusion  of  mind,  half  anxiously,  half  fearfully,  for  signs  of  greater 
iniquity  or  for  symptoms  of  repentant  subjection.    And  when  neither 
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came  she  reiented  her  dieappomtmait  as  an  offimea*  This  was  one 
phase  of  mind ;  another  was  a  very  real  nnhappiness  aboat  the  girl's 
condition — ^when  she  did  not  remembbr  iheit  she  was  angry.  She 
nsed  to  watdi  her  wistfully  enough  when  Patricoa  was  not  looking, 
and  ever  with  a  heartache  whieh  neither  ]fter  pride  nor  Jier  anger 
would  suffer  to  be  seen.  She  noted  how  the  healthy  appetite,  whidk 
had  so  much  distressed  her  in  the  first  days  by  its  nnhniited  iqipro- 
priation  of  dry  hi^ad,  had  refined  now  into  a  mck  indifference  to  fodl 
altogether.  She  saw  how  thin  she  had  become,  how  listless  in  her 
moyements,  how  feeble  in  her  gait;  how  her  onee  mspomaiTe  &ce  ww 
fixed  and  rigid,  and  her  onee  bright  eyes  veiled  and  d»amy.  She 
sometimes  longed  to  take  her  to  her  besom,  to  scold  her  vidoiisly,  then 
to  cry  over  her  and  forgive  her,  and  coasent  to  aoeq»t:ihe  whole  afihir 
as  a  mystery  wherein  she  was  not  bkmewarihy.  And  then  she  re- 
membered Lord  Meixian,  and  hardened  her  heart  like  an  English 
Pharaoh.  Besides,  Mrs.  Hamley's  temper  conld  not  brook  mysteriasi 
in  tiie  minor  world  abont  her.  She  claimed  to  be  snpieme  pontiff  to 
whom  all  things  should  be  known ;  and  if  she  Mt  at  one  mom^it  an 
impnlse  of  tendsmess,  she  was  able  to  damp  it  down  into  manageable 
di^leasure  the  next,  when  she  put  it  clearly  before  her  that  Patricia 
had  dared  to  have  a  secret^  and  to  keep  it  &om  her. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  Patricia's  daily  dress  got  shdbby ;  and  a 
letter  came  from  Gordon. 

For  her  own  sake,  as  mistress  of  Abbey  Hohne,  also  for  a  certain 
womanliness  ci  feeling  still  left  for  the  girl  amidst  all  her  dis^easure, 
Mrs.  Hamley  must  keep  up  appearances  to  high-water  marie  She 
oonM  no  more  allow  her  nieoe  to  be  ill^dressed  now,  in  the  days  of  her 
dire  disgrace,  than  if  she  had  been  foremost  in  forour.  She  wss 
le^iritaally  the  Oinderella  of  the  fomily,  seated  among  the  a^es,  weep- 
ing; but  her  body  mnst  be  clothed  with  decorous  magnificeace,  as 
befitted  the  mansion  in  which  she  had  her  place. 

Wherefore  one  day  at  bieakfost  Aunt  Hamley  said  in  a  cold 
voice: 

'^  Patricia,  oblige  me  by  not  wearing  that  gown  again." 

Patricia  started,  and  looked  np  as  if  awakmied  from  a  dream.  It 
was  so  strange  to  be  spoken  to  again  I  Dova  glanced  up  with  a 
frieadly  little  congratulatory  smile  which  «wept  from  Patricia  to  Mrs. 
Hamley,  and  on  to  Mrs.  Haioley's  husband,  in  an  impaitial  way, 
excluding  n(me. 

"  Yes,  aunt,"  Patricia  exelsimed. 

Mrs.  Hamley  smiled  sarcastically. 

"  Yon  are  ready  with  year  promises,"  d»  said.  "  Pray  what  will 
yon  wear  instead  ?" 

''  I  don't  know,  auat,"  she  said.    "  Have  I  any  oilier  T 

^'  What  a  question  to  ask !"  cried  her  axmt  crossly.    *'  A  yonng 
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woman  of  your  age  not  to  know  what  gowns  she  has  to  wear !    Is  it 
stnpiditj  or  a£bctation)  Patiioia  p» 

*^  Stnpidity,  I  am  afraid,  aimV  said  Patrioia  quietly. 

Mia  Hainl^  hesitated  for  a  moment  The  girl  spoke  with  snch 
tonehing  simplicity ;  her  aorrowfal  face,  whioh  had  lightened  np  nnder 
the  addiesB,  was  so  foil  of  ingemioiis  humility ;  she  looked  so  glad  to 
he  spcAen  to  again,  and  yet  was  so  little  self^aasMrtire,  so  nnaffected, 
fiiat  her  annt  did  not  know  whether  to  call  her  to  iMr  and  kiss  her 
aad  forgive  her,  or  sttM  her  for  being  so  wicked  when  she  was  so 
nice.  She  was  so  angry  with  her  for  her  stupidity — patting  herself 
into  this  nuserableposition  when  she  might  ha^e  made  such  a  brilliant 
alliance^  atoned  for  her  mjsterions  mme,  and  dome  them  all  so  mneh 
good !    And  yet  she  was  so  sonry  for  her  1 

Her  nKHQoentary  little  straggle  ended,  howerer,  in  the  mabtenanee 
of  her  old  attitude  ci  dwpleaBwe,  ao  she  only  aaswered^  as  coldly  as 
die  had  spoken  before : — 

'^  WelU  nerer  mmd  what  yon  hare  or  hme  not.  You  will  find  a 
new  gown  in  yooEr  lOom  to-day ;  so  pzay  eondeaoend  to  attend  a  littia 
to  mundane  tUiigSi  Patricia ;  give  the  one  yoa  are  wearing  to  Bignold 
to  put  away,  and  cb  not  let  me  have  to  speak  to  yoa  about  your  per- 
sonal  appearance  again.    You  aie  going  about  like  a  cinder-wench  T 

<<  I  dk  not  know  I  was  diabby,"  said  Patricia,  looking  at  her 
dress. 

**  Then  you  know  it  now/'  snapped  her  auni 

*^  Mrs.  Hamley  has  given  you  such  a  pietty  drees  I"  said  Dora 
pleasantly. 

*'  I  have  done  my  best  tx  a  most  ungrateful  sutgect,"  said  Mrs. 
JBbmloy  with  her  martjnr's  air. 

''Thank  you,  aunty,  very  much,"  said  Patricia,  turning  a  tender 
lace  towards  her;  a. modst-eyad  iiftce,  with  tiie  curved  lips  slightly 
quivering. 

*'  Tba^  your  unde  whom  you  hsfve  wfonged,"  said  Mrs.  Hamley, 
severely. 

'^  Thank  yoa,  Mr.  Bamky,"  repeated  Patricia. 

''Ahl"  said  that  gentleman,  planging  and  fingering  his  whiskery 
and  not  sorry  to  seethe  bonds  reliuLed  for  a  moment;  for  though  he,  too, 
was  aagry  at  the  fault,  he  was  sorry  for  the  person,  and  woald  gladly 
have  joined  hands  over  the  mjstery  weeks  ago,  and  have  accepted  it 
and  reinstated  the  delinquent ;  but  the  Lady  was  mistrees,  wd  he 
fi)und  it  best  to  follow  her  lead  whan  once  within  the  four  walls  of 
Abbey  Holme.  Still  he  was  pleased  at  this  little  break  so  &r.  *'  To 
return  good  fer  evil,  eh?^heaping  coals  of  fire?  I  told  you  that 
you  were  welcome  to  your  diet  and  your  clothes,  and  I  am  a  man  of 
my  word.  I  don't  promise  and  when  the  time  comes  cry  ofi^  and 
don't  perform,  do  I,  Lady  ?" 
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"No,  Mr.  Hamley;  you  always  falfil  yoor  promises,"  said  Mrs. 
Hamky ;  ^  whieh  is  more  thaki  oan  be  saAi  fbr  ^very  one." 

At  this  moment  the  bailer  bfought'  ia  the'  letl^en^a^,'  whicb  ^ms 
openedandthaietteisdistribvted  by  Mr/Eamleyod  ttSQtd.  Among 
tbeia  caufes  thi^  lotig^'Wpeit^^  long<^dei»red'sh!i]^-le§ter,  with  its  niany 
offieial  notificatioDfi^-^its  signs  of  trnvel,'  its  'promfise  6f  abtrndaiieie. 

"For  MiSEi  iEeofLballpi'Sttkl'  Mr.  fiatii%,i  itoowiiig  it'^odEro^i^ 
toUe,  -  . 

She  tookiit.  Ajokist  oamie  bsfors  her  ^yes.  1^  fot^t  hiertttrnt 
wd  herktoimote  vioIUfled  me<^,  Bcm^s  {iretty  Itttt^  congraMlatory 
f^  Mr^ Hamley^ostentatious graciotnness; «he  foi^M  Abbey  McAne 
and  her^ftreseoy  misery^and  all  that  'was  h^r  life  naW'--Bhe  had  Odt>- 
doaVlel^t;.  Gkttdon-^raui'aliTS;  be  loved  iier'-heivotild  oome^baok 
£w  her  aosm  day ;  he:  believed  in  her  and  Wdnld  tmet  her.  ■ 

Sbe'heU  tiiettiettof  iniber-ihandj  breathless ^ile^^' looked  at  it 
and  took  imiheffiadi  that  it  was  really  &om  him-4iis  haae4writing — 
papet  he  liad  ionched^^^^^ords  into  whi«it  he  bad  pnthis  lifo;  am- 
conseioTB  tof  the  oold  ioqairkjg  ey^  that  w^e  looking  at  her,  weighing 
andnteasniong^  judging' and  condemning,  ^^  was  called  ba(&  horn 
her  memory:  (^&ft&Gaik,  liir^  honest  effuse,  the  cleas^  voice  i-eiRmimt 
and  yet  80  tetauobr,  the  bright  bine  ^eyes  '^t  bad  never  been  aBfaaiMl 
to  meet  man  &ce  to  face,  and  that  wotild'niot  be  afraid  to  meet'demfii 
and  thd  Stamal-Hahe  was  called  back  &oin  her  vision  of  the  dear 
fntnre  wheik  he  should  oome  and  take  her  banda-in  his  befere  the 
whole  W!0rl4  and  lead  her  ftom  darktie^  lo  lights  fbomr  imprisc^ment 
to  freedoia,!  fsom  dogzadatioa  and  despair  to  life  and  love,  Irjr  her  afont 
saying  dn  lierhassbaet  manner:  ^When  yon  have  quite  finished 
staris^  at  that  envdope,  Patricia,  perhaps  you  will  attend  to  your 
luusle  aaiying^gnoe*" 

They  *had  never  had  breah&sb-gxace  at  BamuKls ;  but  they  had 
tiumked  God  more  through  the  day. 

Then  the  vision  faded  away,  and  aha  was  onee  more  Patriek  -the 
reputed  forger,  or  at  least  the  guilty  accomplice ;  onoe  nlor^  a  depen* 
dent  in  disgrace ;  the  truth  living  among  lies,  whu^  they  had  had 
the  power  to  make  appear  the  blackest  lie  of  idL 

She  stood  up  with  the  rest,  and  walked  out  of  the  room  with  the 
rest ;  but  though  the  brief  moment  of  the  loosing  of  the  spell  had 
passed,  and  her  aunt  had  hardened  herself  against  her  once  more, 
«nd  she  was  only  Cinderella  among  her  ashes  again,  she  feU  as  if  she 
had  a  talisman  now  which  could  change  all  things,  and  that  even 
Aunt  Hamley  would  have  to  yield  to  it. 

She  went  into  the  garden  to  her  usual  seat  and  read  her  letter.  It 
'was  a  long,  true,  and  loving  one;  the  second  Gt>rdon  had  written, 
though  the  first  she  had  received.  It  said  all  that  words  could 
say,  and  expressed  more  than  it  said.    It  spoke  of  courage,  fiiith. 
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constancy,  patience,  and  of  the  reward  which  comies  to  tme  love  in 
the  end.  It  told  her  hovr  aha  was  his  hope,  his  dream,  his  bekred ; 
bat  it  waa  the  letter  oC  a  n:kan  aa  well  as  of  a  lover,  and  of  a  sailor 
aboYO  all;  a  sailor  fall  of  prolbesional  ardoar  and  a  not  ignoble  am^ 
hitioni  i£(joicing  ia  the  life  to  which  he  had  demoted  himself  and  glory- 
ing in  his  work*  It  came  like  one  of  the  dd  Barsanda  breeases  into 
the  doll  and  stifling  fog  of  Milltown,  and  seemed  to  ckair  the  horizon  of 
her  life.  It  ronsed  her  as  nothing  else  conld  have  done,  and  seesied 
to  give  ber  new  en^gy  and  to  bring  her  back  to  faeraelf  and  tiie  need 
of  actien  and  a  p«rp08ej  It  was  like  the  lifting  nf  of  •  material  vett 
&om  hier  eyep,  tbo  taking  of  a  weight  from  ber  hands.  She  belonged 
not  only  to  herself  and  to  her  aunt,  but  to  Gordon.  Was  she  living 
now  as  bis  wife  should  live  ?  Was  this  dull  and  clouded  patieneo 
under  injustice  the  neUast  thing  she  could  do,  or  was  there  a  better 
^way  ?  Ought  aha  for  his  sake  to  remab  wheie  tdio  was  m>  misjudged, 
so  hardly  {HaniBhied?^or  ought  she  not  rather  to  wUhdraiw  hers^ 
fiom  Ab^y  Holmei,  and,  ever  keeping  loyal  silehoe,  refose  to  undergo 
maM  humiUatiM  ?  Fatience  and  humility  are  gruid  virtues,  iruly^ 
sweet  and  true  Chxietiati  grares^;  but  the  old,  heroic^  pagan' self^ 
SQS|wat^  which  also  was  integral  to  Patricia's  haimrey  was  a  viriue  too, 
a&d^isii now'waa  in  ithe  ascendant.  Hitherto  she  had  proved  her 
pBtie&a9^  now  fibe  Jtnnst!  JTtatify  her  self'honour. 

Hi  was  on  Ute  iburth  day  aftar  she  had  received  ^isileor  letter/  and 
when ishe  had  heard  Mr.  iHamley  say. how  he  had  met  that  preobus 
pair  <d  TofUr  Noddies,  the  Fletchers;  in  the  market-place  that  day, 
that  sho' went  to.  her  aunt  sitting  Uk  the  daraWing^room  md  usual,  with 
her  tnimy'^coloured  worsteds  inf  her  handsi,  dear  Bora  still  bUEfy  a& 
Venetian  ^point  and  butterflies  fov  the  hair  by  her  own  little  especial 
table.  It  was  a  sunless,  sultry  day,  but  only  one  'vrindow  of  the  room 
waa  opett  atbent  afeoapLeiof  inches>  irom  the  top. 

^*  Aunt,"  said  Patricia,  coming  in  aad  going  up  to  hto  aunt,  very 
quietly  and'wit^thoaadnesaalwtayd  on  her  bow,  but  with  a  strange  look 
of  ddtomuBation  in  her  &oe  and  manner ;  '^  May  I  speak  to  you?'' 

H^  aunt  looked:  up  at  her  curiously. 

**  Certainly,"  she  autwecred  with  a  surprised  kind  of  condesciension. 
"  What  isit  you  wiah  tosay  T 

<^I  cannot  go  on  living  Hke  this,"  aaid  Patricia  with  quivering 
earnestness. 

Mrs*  Hamley  bowed  her  head. 

'^  Asd  what  do  you  propose  to  do  to  alter  it  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Let  me  go  away,*'  she  cried. 

«  Willingly.    Where  ?~to  do  what  r 

^*  Let  me  earn  my  own  living,"  said  Patricia* 

"  Willingly,  again.  But,"  with  Mrs.  Hamley's  special  smile,  '*to 
come  from  heroics  and  generalities  to  common-sense  details --how  do 
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yon  propose  to  earn  your  own  living  ?  As  a  governess  ?  What  can 
you  teach  ?  For  my  own  sake  I  cannot  allow  you  to  go  out  as  a 
servant ;  besides,  you  cannot  wait  at  table,  and  I  could  scarcely  recom- 
mend your  hones^,"  she  said  cruelly;  "and  ability  to  steer  a  yacht 
on  to  the  rocks,  or  even  to  ride  barebacked,  will  not,  I  fear,  get  you  a 
living.  This  last  might,  indeed,  do  for  the  circus;  but  I  see  no  other 
opening.  I  am  willing  to  discuss  any  scheme  with  you,  but  it  must 
be  a  rational  one." 

All  this  was  cruelly  said ;  with  intentional  harshness  and  insolence. 
Patricia  turned  pale  and  her  hands  clasped  each  other  -with  a  nervous 
.  pressure.  She  held  her  breath  for  a  momeint ;  and  then,  as  itshe  had 
cast  her  anger  from  her  as  a  meaner  thing,  raised  her  eyes,  and  said 
with  a  sweet  and  touching  dignity,  a  noble  patience  t^at  was  the 
Inaturer  fruit  of  her  former  girlish  cheerfulness ;  "  I  know  that  I  am 
very  ignorant,  but  I  would  indeed  rather  go  out  as  a  servant,  earning 
my  own  bread  by  my  own  labour,  than  live  like  this.** 

"  Are  you  so  very  cruelly  treated  here  ?"  returned  Mrs.  Hamley,  as 
if  asking  an  honest  question.  "  Who  offends  you  ?  Dora,  do  you  do 
anything  to  offend  Patricia  ?"  I>ora  shook  her  head.  **  If  you  have 
any  complaint  to  make,  Patricia,  pray  make  it  It  seems  to  me  that 
you  are  left  very  much  to  yourself,  and  have  no  cause  to  grumble.  I 
do  not  interfere  with  you.  To  be  sure,  I  would  not  like  you  to  dis- 
grace the  house  by  any  wild  or  wicked  ways;  but,  faiUng  this,  I 
really  do  not  see  how  you  are  coerced  or  what  cause  you  have  to 
complain." 

"  Ah,  aunt,  you  do  not  speak  las  you  feel — as  you  know,"  said 
Patricia. 

"  Thank  you,  Patricia.  At  my  age  it  is  not  quite  usual  to  be  told 
one  tells  falsehoods."  Mrs.  Hamley  said  this  mtix  ominous  quietness. 
It  was  merely  an  argument  she  was  holding,  not  an  offence  she  was 
resenting. 

"I  did  not  mean  that  exactly,"  returned  Patricia ;  "but  you  want 
to  try  me.  You  will  not  come  to  my  point,  and  when  people  do 
that ^" 

"  They  do  tell  falsehoods  ?"  she  said. 

"  In  a  way,  yes,"  answered  Patricia  bravely. 

Her  aunt  sndled  disagreeably. 

"  Are  you  adopting  exactly  the  right  method  to  make  things  better 
for  yourself?"  she  asked.  "Shall  we,  for  your  sake,  and  before  you 
commit  yourself  farther,  go  back  to  the  starting-point  ?  What  do 
you  purpose  to  do  if  you  leave  Abbey  Holme  ?" 

"  I  see  nothing  now,"  she  said  with  a  candid  throwing  up  of  her 
cards.  After  a  pause,  she  added,  in  a  pleading  voice — ^'  Aunt,  will 
you  let  me  go  to  the  Fletchers  for  a  little  while  ?  I  know  they  are 
at  home,  and  I  am  sure  they  would  take  me." 
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. «  As  a  dependant  ? — ^if  you  please.  Why  not  ?  It  will  be  simply 
a  change  of  place,  not  circomstancea,"  said  Mrs.  Hamley  quietly. 

"Aunt,  don't!"  cried  Patricia  in  a  kind  of  agony.  "Well!"  she 
then  said,  pressing  her  hands  over  her  eyes,  "  let  me  go.  Miss  Fletch^ 
will  understand  me  and  believe  me." 

Dora  flashed  a  little,  and  glanoed  upward.  She  was  very  sorry  for 
the  necessity,  but  she  did  not  exactly  want  Patricia  to  be  understood. 
Mrs.  Hamley  flushed  too. 

"  I  know  you  bve  Miss  Fletcher  better  far  than  you  have  ever 
loved  me,"  she  began  in  a  level  tone  that  soon  rose  to  the  graver  accent 
of  displeasure,  and  that  finally  deepened  inix)  aoger.  '^  Go  to  her  if 
you  wish  it,  I  should  be  sorry  to  keep  you.  Carry  your  false  tales 
out  of  the  house,  and  make  out  that  you  have  beea  ill-treated  when 
you  have  only  been  too  kindly  considered.  Ungrateful,  disobedient^ 
untrustworthy  girl,  you  leave  me  as  you  came  to  me,  a  creature  I 
have  been  utterly  unable  to  improve,  and,  with  aU  my  kindness,  as 
utterly  unable  to  make  love  me.  Not  another  word.  Leave  me,  I 
say.  If  the  Fletchers,  or  any  one  else,  will  keep  you  till  you  are  o! 
age,  when  I  can  wash  my  hands  of  you  for  ever,  I  shall  thank  them. 
Go  1     Will  you  go,  Patricia  ?    I  want  never  to  see  you  again !" 

"  Will  you  not  say  good-bye,  aunt  ?"  said  Patricia,  standing  before 
her,  holding  out  her  hands.  "  I  did  not  mean  to  vex  you.  I  do  not 
like  to  part  in  anger." 

"No,  I  will  not  say  good-bye,"  answered  Aunt  Hamley.  "The 
word  means  a  blessing.    I  cannot  bless  you.    G^ !" 

"Auntr 

The  depth  of  anguish  in  the  girl's  voice  made  Mrs.  Hamley's  every 
nerve  quiver ;  but  she  was  not  minded  to  yield  to  her  weakness.  She 
looked  resolutely  away  from  the  pleading  face,  the  beseeching  figure, 
the  imjdoring  gesture. 

"  Not  another  word.    Go !"  she  said  again. 

Patricia  turned  her  eyes  on  Dora.  Dora  was  crying,  with  a  slightly 
scared  look  on  her  flashed  iBLce ; — sincerely  sorry  for  poor  Patricia ; 
sorry  too,  for  Mrs.  Hamley  who  wounded  herself  as  much  as  she  hurt 
her  niece;  hating  herself  and  Sydney  and  all  that  had  led  to  this 
miserable  complication— nevertheless  keeping  silence. 

"  Good-bye,  Dora,"  then  said  Patricia.  "  Make  my  aunt  forgive  me," 
she  added,  as  with  a  stifled  sob  she  left  the  room. 

The  innocent  scapegoat  on  whom  was  laid  the  burden  of  many  sins, 
if  ever  she  needed  faith  of  the  best  kind  it  was  now ! 

That  day  Patricia  was  driven  down  to  the  Fletchers'  with  her  boxes. 
Bignold  had  had  orders  to  pack  up  everythmg  belonging  to  Miss 
Eemball,  and  the  coachman  took  her,  wondermg,  to  the  Hollies.  It 
was  v^y  like  a  dismissal,  he  thought ;  more  especially  when  he  saw 
by  the  maid*s  astonishment  that  the  young  lady  was  not  expected. 
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'' A  rampoB,  I  make  it  out,"  he  said  to  Mary  Anne  confidentially  ; 
and  Mary  Anne  thonght  he  was  abont  right. 

**  My  child  I"  cried  Catherine  Fletcher,  as  Patricia  came  into  the 
room,  the  shadow  of  her  former  self;  thin  to  as  mnch  ganntness  as  a 
young  girl  can  have ;  depressed,  strange,  subdned ;  all  her  brightness 
dulled;  her  former  abounding  yitaUty  gone;  the  whole  being  and 
manner  of  the  brave  and  cheerful  Barsands  nymph  changed  as  if  she 
had  been  transformed — changed  as  a  green  wood  is  changed  when 
a  fire  or  a  storm  has  swept  through  it  ''Good  heavens !  what  has 
happened  ?*'  she  cried  in  real  alarm. 

''  Oh !  Miss  Fletcher,  do  not  think  me  mad,  but  do  take  me  for 
awhile !  Let  this  be  my  home ;  I  have  none  other !"  cried  Patricia^ 
flinging  herself  into  her  arms.  ''  You  are  my  only  friends.  Keep  me 
just  a  little  while  till  I  can  keep  myself." 

"Child — my  dear,  dear  girl!  what  is  all  this  about?"  cried  Dr- 
Fletcher,  coming  to  her. 

She  held  out  her  hands. 

"  Will  you  take  me,  Dr.  Fletcher?"  she  cried  prayerfully.  "Just 
for  a  little  while,  till  I  get  strong  and  can  see  my  way  ?" 

His  face  changed. 

"  For  life,  if  you  will,  Patricia,"  he  answered,  holding  her  hands  in 
his.    "  Don't  say,  *  only  for  a  little  whUe.' " 

"  Oh,  how  kind  you  are,"  Patricia  said,  looking  into  his  face ;  "  but 
don't  be  too  kind  to  me  just  now — I  don't  want  to  cry.^ 

^  I  should  not  like  to  see  you  do  anything  weak  or  silly,"  said  Miss 
Fletcher  gravely ;  "  so  don't  cry,  but  tell  us  what  it  all  means." 

"  It  means  that  I  am  in  utter  disgrace  at  Abbey  Holme,  and  that 
my  life  is  too  intolerable  there.  I  cannot  go  on  as  I  am,"  said  Patricia ; 
"  so  I  asked  aunt  if  I  might  come  here.  I  felt  sure  you  would  take 
me  for  a  few  days;  and  she  was  angry,  and  sent  me  with  all  my 
things,  as  if  to  live  here.  This  was  her  punishment  to  me  because  I 
asked." 

"She  was  quite  right,"  said  Catherine  Fletcher  kindly.  "She 
never  did  a  better  nor  a  wiser  thing.  She  knew  that  she  could  not 
have  made  me  a  more  delightful  present  if  she  had  given  me  half  her 
wealth." 

"  Quite  right,"  repeated  Dr.  Fletcher.  "  I  scarcely  gave  the  old 
lady  credit  for  such  perspicacity.  So  now,  missy,  you  are  at  home, 
remember — at  home  for  hfe,  if  you  will" 

"But  now  you  must  hear  my  story  before  you  take  me,"  said 
Patricia  with  her  eager  candour.  "  I  do  not  think  you  will  disbelieve 
me,  but  it  is  just  possible  you  may,  and  I  should  like  you  to  know  what 
has  happened." 

"  Will  it  take  long  ?  Shall  I  keep  the  carriage  with  the  boxes  at 
the  door  till  you  have  made  your  confession  ?  or  shall  I  walk  by  faith 
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and  have  fhem  carried^ into  the  blae  bedroom?*'  asked  MiiEB  Fletcher 
pleasantly. 

'*  Yon  had  better  k^p  thepi  till  you  have  heard/'  was  the  grave 
answer. 

"As  if  my  Bfttricia.aoxild  do  anything  worthy  of  condemnation!" 
said  G^h^rine  FJIetcb^r,  pitting  her  comfortable  arm  round  the  girl's 
neok  and  looking  in;bo  her  face  loyi^^y* 

Batrici^  caught  her  hand^  and  kept  it  there  on  her  shoulder. 

^  You  beMeise  m^  than  ?.  you  will  belieTe  me^  however  much  appear- 
ances are  against  me  ?" 

"If  yott.  isay.  fJMi  you  aye  i^noce^t— yes,"  answered  Catherine 
emphatically^ 

"AndyoujUno?"    Patricia  tume^  io  Dr.  Fletcher. 

"  I  ?  I  would  not  believe  that.  yoi(  coi^  do  ^thing  wrong  if  you 
tried/'  he  said^  "  Ai^d  if  you  were  even  to  confess  to  a  grave  mis- 
demeanour, I  think  I  should  have  recourse  to.a  blister  on  your  head 
and  a  dose  of  blue  pilL  I  would  rather  accept  the  theory  of  temporary 
monomania  than  tbijtt  of  intentional  immorality." 

She  drew  a  Ic^i^.l^eath. 

"  That  is  comforting,"  she  said.    "  It  seems  to  heal  me  somehow." 

Then  with  her  hands  dasped  ovier  her  firiend's,  but  every  now  and 
then  turning  her  eyes  to  that  friend's  brother,  she  made  her  simple 
statement-^how  that  she  had  been  asked  to  change  a  cheque  at  the 
bank  and  to  say  notl^ng  about  it ;  how  that  she  had  done  so,  and  had 
agreed  to  say  ^nothing  about  it;  how  that  cheque  had  turned  out 
to  be  a  forgery^  for  which  she  was  held  responsible  because  of  her 
silence. 

"  But/'  she  said  with  a  kindling  fa^,  "  as  I  promised  ftdthfully  not 
to  telly  I  must  keep  my  word,  whatever  it  costs  me.  I  know  nothing 
about  it  in  any  way.  I  simply  did  what  I  was  asked  to  do,  and  I  had 
not  the  faintfBst  idea  there  was  any  wrong  connected  with  it. 

"And  the  person  who  asked  you  knows  all  that  has  happened  since  ?" 
aaked  Dr.  Fletcher. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Patricia. 

"  And  has  made  no  sign  ?" 

"  No,"  she  said ;  "  but,"  nervously, "  please  do  not  ask  me  any  ques- 
tions. I  want  to  say  nothing,  because  I  might  say  too  much  if  I  did. 
I  must  be  true  to  my  word." 

"  So  you  shall  be,  dear,"  said  Miss  Fletcher,  kissing  her.  "  We 
will  never  question  you.  We  both  believe  in  you  implicitly,  don't  we, 
Henry?  and  can  see  how  it  all  happened  as  clearly  as  if  we  had  been 
there.  So  now  go  up-stairs  and  take  ofif  your  things.  At  last  I  have 
a  daughter  of  my  own !" 

"  A  friend  to  qhare  our  home,  to  make  it  bright  for  us,  and  to  make 
her  own  happiness  in  it,"  said  Dr.  Fletcher  hurriedly. 

VOL.  XLIH.  H 
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^'  It  is  80  strange  to  hear  mys^  loyed  again.  I  scavoely  know  if 
it  is  pun  or  pleasure.  It  feels  almost  too  strong  for  me,**  Patikaa 
mnniMued  rather  tiian  spdos,  pnshing  np  her  hair  dieamily. 

Brother  and  sister  exchanged  looks. 

"  Gomev  dear/'  said  Gatherine  Heteiher  brisklj,  '*  we  don't  dream 
ai  the  Holli«i.  We  mast  ha?e  the  boxes  seen  to>  and  jow  things 
pat  away^  child ;  and,  now  I  remember,  there  are  three  <»r  foor  gowaa 
and  things  of  mine  hanging  up  in  yonr  wardrobeb  What  an  intni- 
sioB !  Gome,  let  ns  make  buBte  and  get  all  in  order  before  dinner- 
time." 

Her  Toice  and  manner  roused  the  girl  pleasantly.  With  a  little 
laugh  that  had  just  the  beginning  of  a  natural  joyousness  in  ii^  she 
left  the  room  with  her  friend,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  was  unpacked 
«kL  hmned,  with  a  driicious  sentiment  of  rest  and  peaee  stealing  like 
fileep  OTQV  her. 

When  they  wwe  alone  fogetiier,  Catherine  ariced  her  fafoAer> 
"What  do  you  think  of  all  this,  Henry?" 

''I  think  it  is  eyident,  Miss  Drummond,''  he  answeved. 

" So  I  think;  but  what  does  it  all  mean  ?  There  is  a  mystery 
beyond.    What  can  it  be  ?** 

^'That  is  just  the  difficulty,"  he  said;  "but  the  person  for  whom 
Patricia  acted  was  evidently  ^dear  Dora,'  as  Mrs.  Haml^  calls 
her.'* 

^'  Yes;  evidently ;  I  always  felt  she  was  underhand." 

"  Tyranny.  Tyrants  make  slaves,  and  all  slaves  are  fedse,"  wae 
his  answer. 

^'  But  how  cruelly  they  seem  to  have  treated  this  poor  child.  How 
changed  she  is !" 

Dr.  Fletcher's  quiet  brown  eyes  glanced  with  an  angry  vivacity — 
rare  in  him. 

"  Cruelly !  They  have  tried  to  kill  her,  body  and  soul !"  he  cried. 
''  As  if  cnielty  is  only  physical !  Why,  tiiis  girl  has  been  assassi- 
nated—murdered !  All  that  was  best  and  most  beautiful  in  her  they 
have  tried  to  crush  out,  because  it  did  not  square  with  their  wretched, 
shallow  lives !  Had  she  died  under  their  hands  it  VTOuld  have  been 
substantially  murder — ^if  not  legally  so." 

He  spoke  with  a  vehemence  his  sister  never  remembered  to  have 
noted  in  him  before.  She  looked  at  him  anxiously ;  then  rubbed  her 
eyes  with  her  forefingers,  which  was  a  trick  of  hers  when  she  was 
jrozded.  Just  now  Henry  puizled  her  immensely ;  and  the  key  to 
the  riddle  was  wanting. 
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Chapter  XXXVL 

DISILLUBIONSD. 

No  other  amiigemeiit  coxild  have  helped  Patricia  at  ^tliis  moment  so 
well  as  this  of  making  her  home  with  the  Fletchers.  Kot  even  the 
return  of  Gordon  and  the  fnlne^  of  her  love  with  hun  would  have 
done  her  so  much  good — ^taking  the  phrase  in  its  highest  sense.  Had 
he  come  back  and  married  her  off  band,  as  he  woi^d  have  done,  she 
would  have  been  intensely  happy,  of  course ;  and  happiness  with 
scHne  natures  is  a  fine  soil  for  the  growth  of  the  loyelier  virtues ;  but 
she  would  not  have  learnt  all  she  was  learning  now,  and  she  would, 
therefore,  have  lost  the  ^iritnal  richness  given  by  the  sympathy 
which  comes  of  knowledge. 

8he  was  eminently  purposeful  in  character,  and  she  was  leading 
now  a  purposefol  life ;  and  one  different  in  kind  from  anything  cdie 
had  kiM>wn  before.  As  her  uncle's  housekeeper  and  companion^ 
Barsands,  she  had  had  her  work  and  her  uses,  in  a  small  sphereTbut 
wholesome  so  fEor  as  it  went ;  but  here  and  now  her  horizon  was 
enlarged,  and  her  mind  gained  in  proportion.  She  was  Doctor 
Fletcher's  pupil  indoors,  and  Catherine's  companion  abroad.  By  the 
one,  her  intellect  was  trained  with  more  mastership  than  it  had  ever 
been  trained  before ;  and  the  other  took  her  among  her  old  friends, 
the  poor,  where  she  must  perforce  pity,  and  was  able  to  help.  Her 
life  was  passed  out  of  herself  as  it  used  to  be  at  Barsands,  but  on  a 
higher  platform;  and  the  more  it  was  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
o&ers,  tiie  more  her  own  sorrows  and  perplexities  fell  into  the  back- 
ground and  became  of  less  magnitude  and  importance.  She  went 
among  the  poor  and  heard  the  sorrowful  stories  of  their  lives ;  she 
saw  tiieir  hard  struggles  with  misery,  disease,  and  debt;  and  she 
watched  their  pathetic  patience  under  their  afflictions.  Sometimes  it 
was  their  brutish  patience,  the  submission  of  "  dumb  driven  cattle^" 
too  spiritless  to  wish  for  better  things,  too  degraded  to  strive  for  them ; 
and  sometimes  it  was  the  recklessness  which  grows  on  that  sandy 
soil  where  there  is  no  hope — the  scamped  work,  the  filched  time,  the 
husbands  who  left  their  wives  to  starve,  and  cared  neither  for  home 
nor  duty  so  long  as  they  could  drink  away  their  ill-earned  wages ; 
the  wives  that  were  slatternly  shrews,  who  drank  too,  and  cast  to  the 
winds  every  womanly  virtue  and  every  lesson  of  decent  living ;  the 
mothers  whose  children  were  unwelcome  enemies,  fetters  and  hin- 
drances in  the  great  battle  of  life,  so  many  extra  mouths  to  feed  out 
of  tiie  common  stock,  which  they  wished  the  fever  or  the  frosts  would 
take  away,  and  which  were  taken  away  with  at  least  the  help  of 
n^lect  if  of  nothing  more  active ;  men  and  women  whom  poverty, 
ignorance,  and  the  terrible  conflict  in  which  they  found  themselves 
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worsted  on  all  sidee,  oppressed  b  j  man,  forgotten  by  Grod,  had  reduced 
to  the  level  of  savages^  and  some  to  the  level  of  beasts —all  this  she 
saw  with  a  burning  heart ;  her  inherent  desire  to  be  of  use  breaking 
out  with  tenfold  force  as  she  came  to  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  work  that  had  to  be  done.  And  she  was  of  use,  and  never  weary. 
Like  Catherine  herseUj  she  gave  up  herself  to  the  service  of  humanity 
and  to  the  alleviation  of  suffering.  Her  life  was  passed  among  the 
poor,  with  no  superior  patronage  demanding  gratitude  and  submission, 
no  fine  lady  daintiness  playing  at  benevolence  for  a  country  pastime 
that  went  no  deeper  than  croquet  or  a  new  costume ;  but  as  a  sister, 
a  child,  more  richly  endowed  than  themselves,  and  sharing  her  trea- 
sures with  those  who  had  none.  Beading  to  the  sick  and  to  the  old ; 
taking  girlish  gifts  of  use,  or  prettiness,  or  pleasure  only,  to  the 
children;  adding  the  grace  and  brightness  of  her  youtii  to  the 
motherly  prevision  of  Miss  Fletcher ;  comforting  those  in  sorrow ; 
helping  those  in  need ;  speaking  good  words  of  human  fellowship  to 
those  who  had  hitherto  so  sorely  fboled — digging  down  into  these  arid 
souls  for  the  sweet  waters  of  conscience  and  self-respect,  and  seldom 
digging  in  vain — ^this  was  her  work  now  done  hand  in  hand  with 
her  older  friend.  And  it  made  a  beautiful  life  for  her ;  a  life  fall  of 
blessing  given  and  received ;  a  life  wherein  she  grew  into  a  loveliness 
of  soul  and  body  surpassing  all  she  had  yet  attained ;  a  life  which 
gave  back  the  nobleness  it  wrought  and  the  happiness  it  dispensed, 
such  as  is  oyer  found,  no  matter  what  the  pattern  of  their  flag,  by 
those  who  have  thus  consecrated  themselves  to  this  service  of 
humanity. 

In  the  beautiful  activities  of  the  present  she  wondered  more  than, 
ever  at  the  purposeless  existence  of  Abbey  Hohne ;  its  ladylike  ex- 
cuses for  idleness  in  those  eternal  strips  of  needlework  and  endless  rolls 
of  parti-coloured  knitting  which  filled  up  the  hours  for  hw  aunt  and 
Dora  with  such  a  comfortable  conviction  of  industry;  its  want  of 
depth  at  home  or  of  interest  abroad ;  its  absence  of  idl  object  or  in- 
tention save  the  maintenance  of  the  proprieties  and  the  smoothesi 
manner  of  passing  time.  She  wondered  just  as  much  now  at  their 
material  arrangements  too,  as  she  did  in  the  beginning ;  and  still 
more  at  herself,  that  she  had  lived  through  them  for  those  long  weary 
months.  How  stifling  it  was!  Those  dreadful  flues  which  went 
through  the  house  and  made  it  all  as  hot  as  a  greenhouse;  those 
thick  velvet-pile  carpets  and  heavy  curtains  and  dosed  windows  and 
huge  fires ;  those  dull  evenings  when  she  was  expected  to  interest 
herself  in  bezique  which  she  could  never  understand,  and  was  not 
allowed  to  read  or  employ  her  hands  in  such  work  only  as  she 
could  do — and  it  was  not  fine  work ;  those  dull  days;  those  languid, 
compressed,  silent  weeks  and  months !  She  felt  she  could  not  have 
lived  there  at  all  had  it  not  been  for  Dora ;  and  how  kind  Dora  was 
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in  the  beginning !  Kind,  yes,  always ;  at  the  end  quite  as  kind  as 
in  the  beginning ;  even  when  she  had  rained  her,  doing  her  best  to 
make  her  pain  less  painfxd !  But  how  all  that  sweetness  of  manner 
had  vanished  into  a  mere  bubble  of  no  meaning,  as  she  found  out 
the  nnworthiness  underlying  the  real  nature  I  It  seemed  to  her, 
looking  back  and  reflecting,  that  Dora  would  have  been  less  unworthy 
had  she  been  less  amiable ;  for  to  Patricia,  as  well  as  to  Mrs.  Hamley, 
stratified  characters,  part  noble,  part  base,  were  distressing,  and  she 
thought  that  a  bad  person  had  better  be  bad  all  through  than  only 
in  bits ;  souls  that  are  like  Dead  Sea  apples  being  apt  to  mislead  the 
innocent  to  fatal  issues. 

Ah !  it  was  a  dreadful  time  and  place  to  remember! — like  gazing 
back  into  a  prison,  where  **  an  angel  beautifol  and  bright "  had  come 
•down  and  looked  her  in  the  face,  like  that  angel  who  bewildered  the 
poor  knight  of  whom  Dr.  Fletcher  read  to  her  the  sweet  sad  story 
the  other  night ;  an  angel  who  had  made  the  gloom  shine  like  sun- 
light while  she  stayed,  but  who  had  vanished  one  day,  making  the 
worst  darkness  of  all !  Sometimes  a  horrible  dread  used  to  come 
•over  her  that  perhaps  her  aunt  would  fall  into  a  softer  mood  towards 
lier,  and  send  for  her  again  to  tell  her  she  was  forgiven,  and  that  she 
was  to  be  a  better  girl  for  the  fature,  and  copy  Dora  with  more 
zealous  exactness,  and  be  sure  not  to  tell  any  more  stories,  or  have 
to  do  with  forgery  or  shameful  secrets.  She  used  to  wake  at  night 
in  terror,  dreaming  that  this  had  happened,  and  that  she  was  being 
dragged  back  to  the  Abbey  Holme  drawing-room  where  she  could  not 
find  the  door  and  where  the  windows  were  all  closed.  It  was  a  dream 
that  always  shook  her  nerves  for  days  after,  and  that  made  both  Dr. 
Fletcher  and  Catherine  intensely  anxious  when  it  came,  for  it  was  a 
aign  that  had  a  bad  meaning.  Patricia,  however,  could  not  get  rid 
•of  the  thought :  it  tormented  her,  waking  as  well  as  sleeping.  She 
vsed  to  ask  herself  what  she  should  do  if  this  chance  came  about ; 
-and  sometimes  she  used  to  ask  the  Fletchers,  with  a  clinging  kind  of 
mental  terror  that  distressed  them  even  more  than  did  her  dream. 
When  she  did,  Catherine,  to  cover  her  deeper  feeling,  would  laugh 
and  promise  to  hide  her  somewhere  among  the  rocks  like  an  old- 
world  fugitive ;  but  the  feeding  would  be  difficult,  she  used  to  say ; 
•and  once  Dr.  Fletcher,  not  looking  up,  said  in  a  constrained  manner : 
**  It  will  be  your  own  fault  if  you  go ;  you  have  a  home  here  for  life, 
if  you  wish  it." 

There  did  not  seem  to  be  much  chance  however  of  this  recalL  As 
things  stood,  Mrs.  Hamley  refused  to  see  either  the  Fletchers  or 
Patricia.  She  held  the  one  as  a  criminal,  and  the  others  as  her 
aiders  and  abettors ;  and,  as  she  said  in  her  note  to  Patricia,  wherein 
«6he  declined  a  visit  her  niece  had  proffered,  she  had  always  made  it  a 
rule  in  life  to  give  up  the  acquaintance  of  people  who  did  wrong. 
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She  did  not  understand  else  what  difference  those  who  honoured  the 
Ten  GommandmentB  conld  make  between  vice  and  yirtne ;  and  as  she 
conBidered  that  Patricia  had  sinned  heinously,  she  necessarily  held 
that  Doctor  and  Miss  Fletcher  had  made  themselves  parties  to  her 
offence  by  taking  her  as  they  had  done  from  nnder  her  protection, 
undoing  all  the  good  she  had  been  at  such  pains  to  effect,  and  defying 
her  right  of  anger  and  punishment. 

So  the  breach  was  very  wide  and  yery  pronounced  between  the 
Hdlies  and  Abbey  Holme,  and  Milltown  had  a  comfortable  httle  dish 
of  gossip*  to  discuss,  wherein  not  one  of  the  guesses  was  true,  and  not 
an  arrow  hit  the  right  mark.  Enough  was  known,  however,  for 
abundant  speculation ;  and  the  Milltown  people  did  not  neglect  their 
opportunities. 

Chief  of  the  humble  friends  to  whom  Catherine  and  Patricia  went 
with  their  kind  acts  and  heartsome  words,  was  poor  Mrs.  Garth, 
doing  her  brave  battle  with  misfortune  single-handed,  and  bearing  her 
husband's  collapse  as  well  as  their  joint  sorrow  vrith  a  steadfiut 
courage  that  was  as  sublime  in  its  own  way  as  any  of  those  deeds  of 
heroism  which  have  stirred  the  world's  imagination  for  aU  time  and 
changed  the  current  of  history.  Ah,  how  many  of  these  poor  hard- 
handed,  rough-speeched  brothers  and  sisters  of  ouis,  whom  now  we 
despise  as  ''  the  common  people  "  just  admitted  into  the  outer  courts 
of  humanity,  will  be  shining  angels  in  the  days  to  come ;  while  we 
who  wear  soft  clothing  and  walk  delicately,  will  be  turned  down  in 
the  ranks  and  set  to  leam  some  elementary  lessons  of  virtue  &r 
beneath  their  feet !  Between  the  Hamleys  and  the  Gtarths  of  society 
lie  more  gulfs  than  one ;  and  the  **  wisdom  which  is  conversant  with 
God"  does  not  always  dwell  with  the  former. 

Yet  how  brave  soever  Mrs.  Gturth  was,  her  path  was  very  rough ; 
and  she  felt  it  to  be  so.  There  was  no  lack  of  inmiediate  means ;  but 
the  future — that  terrible  future — troubled  her  greatly ;  and  not  with- 
out reason — it  was  all  so  utterly  dark  I  Time  seemed  to  work  but 
little  good  for  James.  He  was  still  as  broken-spirited  as  ever ;  though 
to  be  sure  he  had  twice  done  a  day's  work  for  Dr.  Fletcher,  and  it 
seemed  to  have  heartened  him  and  brought  back  a  flash  of  his  old 
cheery  manhood  while  the  impulse  to  be  doing  lasted.  The  worst  of 
it  was,  it  lasted  for  so  short  a  time ;  and  then  he  sank  back  into  the 
wandering  idleness  of  his  former  state,  haunting  the  lanes  that 
looked  on  to  Long  Field  Farm,  and  breaking  his  heart  at  every 
change  being  wrought  in  field  or  fence.  If  he  had  lost  his  land 
fairly,  perhaps  he  would  have  been  as  birave  in  hjs  sorrow  as  his 
wife;  but  it  was  the  sense  of  having  been  tricked,  and  tricked 
by  Mr.  Hamley  above  all  men,  that  was  the  poison  in  the  wcmnd  and 
hindered  it  from  healing.  It  vras  madness,  granted;  but  it  was 
pitiable  all  the  same. 
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One  day  Pakicia  ms  out  for  a  vpalk  by  herself.  TbB  Ektchero 
irete  oalliDg  at  the  Quest,  and  she  ma  to  be  picked  np  on  their  way 
home.  She  had  never  told  them  why  die  did  not  care  to  ^  to 
the  grand  hoiiBe,  but  tihBj  could  imagine  |)lenty  of  reaaonB,  if  none  of 
them  the  true  cue ;  and  she  was  therefore  left  behind  as  a  matter  of 
000090,  without  qufiBtions  oar  eTplanatimiB.  She  wei^  up  by  the  kaa 
on  her  way  to  meet  them,  taking  the  lane  where  she  and  Dora  had 
walked  tiiat  bcdanizing  day  whm  they  had  met  Lord  Merrian,  and 
MiB.  Garth,  as  the  £u:myard  Oonstance,  had  broken  the  conTentional 
canon  of  fitness  by  railing  in  Doric  against  a  rich  man's  injustice. 

What  a  h&time  had  passed  between  this  and  then !  She  felt  as 
far  removed  from  the  perplexed  and  entangled  self  of  that  dacy  as  she 
had  felt  removed  then  from  the  joyous  Baisands  Patricia,  who  had 
never  known  a  heartadie  and  never  a  tear,  till  that  last  sad  hour 
when  all  had  gone  to  wreck  together.  How  dbanged  the  whole 
aspect  of  life  was  now  from  what  it  had  been  both  then  and  in  the 
old,  old  days  of  the  dear  home !  Little  introspective  as  she  was,  hex 
heart  was  perforce  tsmed  back  on  itself  to-day,  and  she  jcould  not 
diOQse  but  look  within,  asking  herself  how  things  were  with  her  and 
noting  where  they  diSered  from  the  past.  The  answer  was  welL 
She  was  happier  now  tiian  she  had  been,  in  spite  of  that  terrible 
shadow  under  whidi  ahe  lived;  but  how  much  graver,  how  much 
less  joyousl  how  the  scales  of  girlish  blindness  and  unconscious 
romance  had  fallen  for  ever  from  her  eyee,  and  what  terrible  truths 
had  been  revealed  to  her ! 

Then  she  thought  of  Lord  Merrian,  and  his  strange  love  Sox  her. 
What  was  there  in  her,  a  simple  country  girl  wi^out  &miiy  or 
fortune,  to  attract  a  man  in  his  position?  Why,  nothing!  It  wa8 
just  a  day-dream  to  him — no  mose;  his  reason  had  gone  to  sleep, 
and  he  had  mmdered  in  his  dream.  She  remembered,  with  a  blush, 
diat  one  rapid  thought  which  had  come  like  a  vision  of  temptation, 
of  the  good  she  could  do  the  wodd  through  him,  and  the  power  sbe 
would  have  had.  And  then  she  looked  up  as  if  some  one  had  been 
walking  with  her  to  whom  she  was  qpeaking  akyud,  as  she  thought, 
^'  But  I  have  found  that  I  can  do  good  as  I  am :  that  we  all  can  if 
we  like ;  and  that  I  need  not  be  Lord  Merrian's  wife  to  make  a  few 
hearts  lighter  and  a  few  lives  brtter." 

The  root  of  this  thought  was  a  miserable  young  couple  fast  goi^g 
to  ruin,  whom  Catherine  and  she  had  vis^  much  and  taken  in 
hand  to  teadi  and  improre,  and  whom  they  had  both  taught  and 
improved.  The  chief  evil  had  been  the  young  wife's  incapacity  and 
the  young  husband's  impatience;  but  a  well-ordered  home,  the  means 
whereof  had  been  partly  taught  and  partly  given,  had  closed  the  ^in- 
shop  door  and  made  a  worthy  household  out  of  a  pauperised  and 
vicious  hoveL    This  was  just  one  of  the  instances  of  remediable  igno- 
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ranee  of  which  they  so  often  spoke  at  the  Hollies,  where  it  was  held 
as  a  cardinal  article  of  &ith  that  human  lives  can  be  redeemed  if 
only  there  is  energy  and  loye  enough  to  do  it. 

And  while  she  was  thinking  thns  she  came  npon  the  gate  where 
James  Garth  nsoally  took  lus  monmful  station,  and  found  him 
standing  there  in  the  old  attitude,  his  chin  resting  on  his  hands, 
staring  down  on  the  fields  that  had  been  his  other's,  but  would 
never  be  his  son's.  He  was  so  wrapped  up  in  his  own  thoughts,  that 
he  neither  saw  nor  heard  her,  though  she  said  ^*  Good-day,  Mr. 
Garth,"  cheerily. 

Had  he  still  been  the  proprietor  of  Long  Field  Farm,  she  might 
have  called  him  Garth,  simply.  As  a  ruined  man  she  was  careful  to 
give  the  little  note  of  respect. 

As  he  did  not  hear  he  did  not  answer  her;  and  then  she  drew 
down  into  the  gateway  and  touched  his  arm.  He  started  and  mut- 
tered a  savage  oath ;  but  when  he  saw  who  it  was,  he  dropped  his 
eyes,  and  touching  his  battered  cap,  said  mildly  enough : 

"  Beg  pardon,  miss,  I  did  not  faiow  it  was  you." 

''  I  thought  you  were  coming  to  the  Hollies  again  to  finish  that  bit 
of  garden  you  left  half  done,"  said  Patricia,  not  aa  an  opening  by  way 
of  improving  the  occasion,  but  simply  because  she  thought  he  had 
been  coming ;  and  she  wanted  to  see  the  bit  which  the  Fletchers  had 
taken  in  from  the  field  finished  and  made  into  the  rose-garden  they 
said  should  be  called  after  her — "  Patricia's  portion." 

''  I  have  no  heart  for  work  I"  said  Garth  more  sadly  then  sullenly, 
turning  away. 

^'  Oh !  don't  say  that  !*'  she  cried  with  a  kind  of  grieved  surprise  in 
her  voice;  **  what  is  life  good  for  if  we  do  not  work?" 

"  life  is  good  for  nothing  now  to  me,"  he  answered. 

**  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  you  say  so ;  is  that  like  a  man  ?"  she  said 
very  earnestly,  leaning  forward  and  looking  into  his  face.  "  Why, 
Mr.  Garth,  I  should  have  thought  you  would  have  had  more  courage 
than  this !" 

^'It  has  taken  the  heart  out  of  me,"  he  said;  and  put  his  head 
down  into  his  hands  with  the  old  despairing  gesture. 

'*  But  surely  the  very  good  of  trial  is  to  prove  our  strength  I" 
Patricia  answered.  "  What  would  become  of  the  world  if  we  all  gave 
way  like  cowards  as  soon  as  things  went  wrong  ?  And  we  can  be 
cowardly  in  mind  as  well  as  in  body." 

*'  I  am  no  coward,  miss  I"  said  (}arth,  lifting  up  his  angry  fetce. 

The  word  caught  and  stung  him,  not  un wholesomely. 

"  No,  I  dare  say  you  are  not,  I  should  not  think  you  were,"  Patricia 
answered ;  *'  at  least  not  in  the  usual  way.  But  whatever  you  may 
be  in  one  way,  you  cannot  say  that  this  kmd  of  thing  is  either  brave 
or  manly !    It  does  no  good.    It  wiU  not  give  you  back  your  farm — 
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and  eyen  if  it  would,  all  this  gloomy  despair  would  not  be  a  worthy 
kind  of  purchase-money ;  as  it  is,  it  only  makes  you  more  miserable 
than  yon  need  be,  and  adds  to  your  poor  wife's  troubles." 

^'  It  is  well  for  a  young  lady  like  you  to  talk,"  said  James  Garth 
with  some^^soom.  ^  A  soft  young  lady,  as  has  neyer  known  a  cross 
nor  a  strain,  how  can  you  judge  for  a  man  like  myself  with  such  a 
0onow  as  I  have  on  me  7' 

^'Haye  I  known  no  sorrows?"  answered  Patricia  in  a  low  voice. 
^ I  think  I  have;  and  yery  bitter  ones  too!  I  have  lost  all  that  you 
have,  Mr.  Ctarth — ^my  old  home  where  I  was  brought  up,  and  where  I 
was  so  happy;  my  undo,  who  was  like  my  father,  and  that  I  loved  like 
my  fiftther ;  my  only  friend ;  and— more  f  she  added  with  a  flushing 
£bm»  :  "  more  than  I  can  tell  you.  And  I  too,  nearly  broke  down  as 
you  have  done,  but" —  with  the  old  Joan  of  Arc  look  in  her  bright 
young  eyes  Ufted  up  so  straight  and  earnest  into  the  sullen  &oe  beside 
her, ''  I  made  a  better  fight  of  it  than  you  have !  I  am.only  a  girl 
and  you  are  a  man — a  man  with  a  wife  and  children  depending  on 
you — but  I  would  have  cut  oflf  my  right  hand  before  I  would  have 
wasted  my  time  and  strength  and  neglected  every  duty  as  you  have 
done,  just  to  give  way  to  all  this  useless  regret  I  It  is  unworthy 
of  you;  and  however  angry  you  may  be  to  hear  me  say  so,  I  feel  as  if 
I  must  r 

''  Tou  are  a  bold  speaker,  miss,"  said  Grarth  with  a  dark  looL 

Once  the  sunny  temper  of  him  would  have  been  no  more  ruffled  by 
a  woman's  words  than  his  flesh  would  have  been  hurt  by  a  child's 
blow ;  but  he  was  easily  made  angry  now — ^and  for  the  moment  looked, 
as  he  felt,  like  a  murderer. 

Patricia  shrank  back  at  his  eyes ;  then  she  seemed  to  nerve  herself, 
and  held  out  her  hand. 

**  Forgive  me  if  I  have  spoken  too  roughly,"  she  said  with  a  noble 
self-surrender,  as  if  she  had  been  speaking  to  a  king.  '^  But  I  am  so 
6orry  to  see  you  so  broken — I  do  so  long  to  know  that  you  have  taken 
yourj  griefs  into  your  own  hands,  and  conquered  them  as  a  brave 
man  should,  that  perhaps  I  have  said  too  much  I  You  are  doing 
yourself  so  much  harm  too,  in  every  way,  and  making  us  all  so  un- 
happy 1  I  want  you  to  forgive  me  now  if  I  have  hurt  you,  but  to  try 
and  be  braver  than  you  have  been,  all  the  same.  You  mtist  come 
out  of  this  trouble,  Mr.  Gurth ! — you  must  be  a  man  and  conquer 

itr 

She  spoke  passionately,  with  a  pleading  look  and  manner  that  could 
not  fiEul  to  touch  any  one  not  a  Tnadman  nor  a  savage.  It  is  the 
power  that  truth  and  love  possess ;  the  fidth  which  at  times  removes 
more  than  the  material  mountain. 

There  was  silence  for  some  moments,  he  looking  down,  she  looking 
«thim. 
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'^Peibsps  yea  mesn  well,  miai,''  he  then  eaid  with  a  deep  sigh,  and 
tmned  awa  j  hia  head. 

Whether  he  would  or  no  he  was  touched ;  but  he  did  not  want  to 
yield  to  her.  He  had  not  taken  her  proffered  hand  when  she  held  it 
ont  to  him,  now  she  pat  it  into  his,  and  clasped  her  fingers  oyer  the 
rongh  brown  skin. 

^  I  do  mean  it  well,"  she  said  with  a  fervent  ring  in  her  Toiee. 
"  Show  me  that  yon  belieye  I  do,  and  that  yon  are  not  angry  at  my 
speaking  so  plainly — for  after  all  yon  are  so  mnch  older  than  I — by 
eoming  to-morrow  to  the  Hollies.  If  yon  would  only  take  np  work 
again,  Mr.  Garth,  yon  would  conquer  eyerything — liye  it  all  down  I" 

*^  Wages  for  working  on  another  man's  property  are  not  pleasant  to 
a  man  who  has  been  his  own  master,  and  held  his  own  land  all  his 
life,  and  his  falher*s  before  him,"  said  ChurtL 

**  But  if  you  haye  not  got  your  land  any  longer,  wages  are  better 
than  nothing,  and  work  on  any  man's  property  is  better  than  no  work 
at  all,"  said  Patricia  with  a  deeper  wisdom  than  perhaps  she  knew. 
"  Do  come  to  the  Hollies,  Mr.  Oarth !  you  know  that  Doctor  and 
Miss  Fletcher  are  as  much  interested  in  you  as  if  you  were  their 
brother.  I  cannot  teU  how  you  have  distressed  them  by  the  way  in 
which  you  haye  borne  your  teouUe,  so  unlike  what  might  haye  been 
expected  from  you !" 

She  was  still  speaking  with  the  same  passion  of  earnestness ;  plead- 
ing with  the  man's  better  self  and  judgment  against  his  lower  state ; 
her  hand  in  his ;  her  fingers  pressed  dose  in  her  zeaL  She  locked 
like  some  girl-saint  preaching  the  truth  to  unoonyerted  ears,  calling 
the  darker  eouI  into  the  higher  life.  As  indeed  she  was ;  and  as 
James  Grarth  felt  her  to  be. 

Her  courage  and  enthusiasm  touch  the  dying  spark  of  manhood  in 
him;  her  woman's  zeal  woke  up  his  pride;  her  frank  friendliness 
lifted  him  back  to  his  old  state  of  self*  respect,  and  seemed  to  heal 
the  wound  in  bis  sore  soul ;  the  warm,  girlish  grasp  did  him  good,  as 
he  told  his  wife ;  and  looking  at  her  with  his  hollow  eyes  Undly,  a 
smile  came  oyer  his  gaunt  face,  and  he  said,  shaking  her  hand : 

^'  I'll  come  to-morrow,  miss.  I'd  scarce  be  a  man  if  I  could  refuse  a 
young  lady  like  you  who  speaks  so  well !" 

And  as  they  stood  there,  with  the  warmth  of  the  moment  on  them 
both — she  to  saye  and  he  to  yield — the  clatter  of  horses'  feet  came 
near  and  Lord  Merrian,  riding  with  a  fair  pretty  girl,  passed  them 
at  a  slow  pace  and  took  in  the  whole  scene. 

They  had  neyer  met  since  that  last  interyiew  in  the  drawing-room 
at  Abbey  Holme;  and  when  they  did  meet  now  all  things  were 
changed.  Patricia  y^as  no  longer  the  possible  co-heiress  with  Dora 
Drummond ;  no  longer  Mrs.  Hamley's  beautifrd  niece  who  was  worth 
eyen  a  young  lord's  looking  after ;  but  a  discarded  relatiy^  eyidently 
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living  in  disgrace  and  as  evidently  having  done  something  to  deserve 
ii  And  Lord  Merrian  was  no  longer  the  enthusiastic  Nmna  worship- 
ping his  hidden  Egeria,  bat  the  wise  and  far-seeing  young  statesman, 
who  had  jost  ideas  on  tiie  value  of  matrimonial  alliances^  and  who  had 
come  to  the  rather  tardy  possession  of  his  senses  and  the  knowledge 
that  a  Lady  Maud,  bom  in  the  purple  and  educated  in  the  shibboleth 
of  the  aristocracy  &om  the  beginning,  would  make  a  fitter  wife  for  him 
than  even  a  Joan  of  Arc  who  was  a  heretic  to  the  inner  creed,  and  not 
quite  up  in  the  accidence  of  the  outer  observances. 

Lady  Maud  was  a  good,  well-behaved,  placid  young  person,  un- 
troubl^  by  doubt  social  or  religious,  and  who  would  have  condemned 
an  original  thought,  either  in  herself  or  any  other  woman,  as  danger- 
ous and  unladylike.  She  was  one  of  those  who  accept  the  present 
arrangements  of  society  as  final,  and  who  cannot  understand  what 
people  find  to  perplex  and  discompose  them.  There  are  the  Queen 
and  royal  family ;  the  aristocracy ;  the  two  sections  of  the  middle 
dasses,  both  the  moneyed  who  may  be  known  and  the  professional  and 
poor  who  may  not ;  and  then  there  are  the  common  people  who  have 
to  work  for  all  these  grander  creatures,  and  who  are  not  of  the  same 
human  nature  somehow,  neither  living  nor  sufiering  nor  yet  feeliDg  as 
the  high  people,  and  who  are  so  horribly  vulgar  and  dirty !  And  then 
there  is  the  Christian  religion,  which  is  the  only  religion  in  the 
world ;  all  the  rest  being  shocking  idolatries  destitute  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  morality ;  and  the  English  Church,  which  is  the  only  true 
eentre  of  ChriBtianity,  every  other  embodiment  being  so  absurd  that 
the  wonder  is  how  people  can  be  found  to  believe  them ;  and  what  can 
&lks  find  in  all  this  to  make  them  unhappy  or  discontented  ?  Things 
are  as  they  were  ordered  from  the  beginning;  the  England  and 
English  society  of  this  our  nineteenth  century  being  the  very  perfeo* 
tion  of  Gbd's  counsels ;  and  people  are  very  wicked  who  try  to  change 
the  established  order.  To  be  sure  a  few  Acts  of  Parliament  may  be 
passed  that  just  touch  an  unimportant  law,  but  nothing  more.  As 
for  these  dreadful  doctrines  of  Uberty  and  all  that.  Lady  Maud  thought 
they  ought  to  be  put  a  stop  to  and  done  something  with.  She 
believed  they  were  all  m1^derers  in  heart  who  held  them ;  and  could 
not  understand  any  woman,  still  less  a  lady,  with  such  awful  opinions. 
Nevertheless,  Philistine  as  she  was,  she  was  a  good  little  girl  who 
would  make  a  faithful  wife  and  a  tolerably  efficient  mother;  who  would 
give  recherche  dinners  to  ambassadors  and  rojal  princes,  and  would 
r^^ulate  her  household  with  discretion.  She  had  a  fair  understanding, 
and  was  by  no  means  dull  to  talk  to  if  you  kept  in  the  shallows ;  but 
she  was  lost  on  all  subjects  wanting  thought,  being  utterly  devoid  of 
philosophic  instincts,  and  never  seeing  the  cause  or  the  outfall  of  any 
emotion  whatsoever.  She  was  immensely  popular  in  society,  beiog 
pretty,  accomplished,  amiable,  and  with  pei^t  manners ;  and  when 
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Bhe  caught  Lord  Merrian's  heart  at  the  rebound^  and  made  it  her  own, 
the  world  congratulated  him  on  his  good  lack  and  told  him  he  had 
chosen  the  very  girl  made  for  him.  So  they  were  engaged  with  mnoh 
Tejoicing  on  all  sides,  and  the  yonng  lord  himself  felt  that  he  had 
<}hosen  ike  better  part. 

As  they  'rode  along  the  lane,  however,  his  head  would  run  on 
Patricia  to-day.  She  seemed  very  near  to  him,  with  a  strange  surge 
of  memory  that  distressed  him  ;  for  he  was  honest- hearted,  and  cUd 
not  want  to  have  his  allegiance  to  the  lady  of  his  choice  disturbed 
-even  by  a  memory.  He  was  quite  content  with  his  fietiy  fiancte 
and  had  no  wish  to  look  up  into  heights  impossible  for  her  to  reach. 
Still,  his  Egeria  had  been  very  dear  to  him !  She  had  been  like  his 
good  angel — the  voice  which  had  called  to  him  from  above,  and  to 
which  he  had  replied  Excelsior — before  he  fedled  and  fell. 

He  was  a  little  silent  as  they  rode  between  the  leafy  hedges.  His 
imagination,  always  his  strongest  or  his  weakest  point,  had  invested 
Patricia  with  even  more  than  her  rightful  share  of  charm  and  beauty ; 
and  just  now  she  seemed  to  come  before  his  eyes  like  some  glorified 
tsreature,  half-angelic,  half-heroic,  who  would  have  compelled  crowds 
io  kneel  to  her  had  she  appeared  and  spoken. 

Then  they  passed  the  Long  Field  gate,  and  he  saw  a  tall,  rather 
badly-dressed  girl,  with  her  hat  pushed  unbecomingly  off  her  face, 
standing  holding^  a  peasant's  hand  in  hers  and  spealdng  to  him  as 
•equals  together;  speaking  to  him  with  the  same  love,  the  same 
passion,  the  same  fervour  as  she  used  to  show  when  speaking  to  him, 
Lord  Merrian,  a  gentleman  and  the  son  of  a  peer. 

He  took  off  his  hat  as  he  passed,  and  Patricia  bowed  too ;  but  the 
«pell  was  broken.  Henceforth  Lady  Maud  had  no  need  to  fear  the 
past.  There  would  be  no  rival  in  his  memory  to  dwarf  her  mental 
stature  and  pale  her  spiritual  charms.  He  acknowledged  his  folly 
imd  the  blindness  of  his  fascination.  That  kind  of  thing  would  never 
have  done !  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  brotherhood  and  equality 
find  helping  on  humanity  and  all  that :  it  is  a  beautiful  theory,  and 
one  that  warms  one's  heart  when  speaking  of  it.  But  when  you 
come  to  its  practical  confession,  standing  thus  shaking  hands  with 
a  dirty,  unwashed,  unshaven  peasant — ^Lord  Merrian's  blue  blood 
tisserted  itself  then  with  an  indignant  throb;  and  Patricia  fell  for 
ever  from  her  pedestal.  She  was  simply  a  handsome  girl  with  rather 
low  tastes  and  an  inferior  kind  of  manner ;  and  he  wondered,  hke  a 
'Child  suddenly  conscious  that  its  coveted  plaything  was  a  sm^e  and 
would  have  stung  him,  what  they  should  all  have  done  had  she  taken 
him  at  his  word,  and  become  Lady  Merrian  and  his  mother's  daughter- 
in-law.  What  a  mercy  she  did  not !  And  as  he  thought  this  he 
looked  at  Lady  Maud  with  as  much  gratitude  as  love,  and  closed  the 
Eemball  episode  for  ever. 
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Soon  after  this  the  Fletchers  drove  up,  and  Patricia  got  into  the 
carriage  with  them;  but  not  before  she  had  made  Grarth  promise  again 
that  he  wonid  come  to-morrow  to  finish  his  work  in  the  garden,  and 
not  before  she  had  poured  still  a  little  more  life  and  courage  into  ih& 
poor  fellow's  sunken  heart 

**What  an  extraordinary  thing — that  girl  to  whom  you  bowed^ 
shaking  hands  with  that  common  man  I "  said  La^  Maud  after  a  long 
pause. 

Lord  Merrian  looked  innocent. 

^'That  is  Miss  Eemball/'  he  said;  '^ niece  of  the  people  who  liye- 
there,''  pointing  with  his  whip  to  Abbey  Hobne.  ''She  is  an 
enthusiast,  and  goes  in  for  communism  and  all  that." 

''  And  you  know  her  I "  Lady  Maud's  face  had  just  a  shade  of 
possible  displeasure  athwart  its  surprise.  ''  She  is  not  quite  in  your 
style  I  should  think,"  with  a  nervous  little  laugh. 

"No,  she  is  not;  but  of  course  I  know  her  slightly,"  was  his 
answer,  made  with  a  reassuring  indifference  and  a  wise  suppression  of 
the  identity  of  Egeria. 

"  I  cannot  bear  to  see  women  go  out  of  their  sphere  in  this  manner,"' 
said  Lady  Maud.  "  I  think  all  these  theories  and  extravagance  per- 
fectly awful.  The  idea  of  any  one  holding  the  position  of  a  lady 
being  so  fiEimiliar  as  that  with  a  common  man !  I  wonder  how  sho 
could!" 

"Yes,  it  is  odd  to  what  lengths  enthusiasm  will  carry  people,"^ 
said  Lord  Merrian  simply ;  and  turned  the  conversation  by  a  master- 
stroke. 
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We  cannot  agree,  with  those  who  prbfess  to  see  no  difference  in  tiie 
aspect  of  Paris,  or  rather  of  the  Parisians^  from  that  which  thej  bore 
preyiouB  to  1870.  We  are  not  disposed  to  pay  more  attention  to 
this  than  it  legitimately  warrants.  The  appearance  of  the  inyalid  is 
not  everything ;  yet  who  will  qnestion  that  the  doctor  frequently  gets 
his  best  hints  as  to  what  mode  of  treatment  to  pnrsne  by  watching 
his  patient's  physiognomy  ? 

Yon  see  more  sad  than  cheerful  conntenances  as  yon  walk  fhroci^h 
the  streets,  and  more  half-vacant  half-scared  faces  than  either.  And 
if  yon  go  where  people  are  supposed  to  be  lively,  to  the  pnblic  gsr- 
dens,  to  the  theatre,  yon  are  disagreeably  reminded  of  Mr.  Didrans' 
Little  Marchioness,  and  of  her  ^' great  deal  of  make-believe.'*  It 
is  not  so  mnch  that  the  people  do  not,  after  a  fistshion,  enjoy  them- 
selves: it  is  that  yon  are  somehow  made  aware  that  this  passing 
enjoyment  is  a  sort  of  unreal  thing,  pnt  on  with  the  new  necktie  or 
pair  of  gloves,  jnst  for  the  occasion.  Yet  it  seems  certain  that  the 
French  people  have  not  only  borne  the  afflictions  of  1870-71  hi 
better  than  might  have  been  expected,  but  also  that  they  have  felt 
them  less  acutely.  This  is  partly  true  with  regard  to  the  German 
war,  and  very  much  more  true  in  respect  to  the  civil  war  which  fol- 
lowed it.  In  some  measure  it  would  be  well  if  it  were  not  so.  It  is 
impossible  for  Frenchmen  to  realise  that  every  one  among  them  was 
compromised  in  the  folly  and  guilt  which  led  up  to  the  war  with 
Prussia,  and  entailed  its  disastrous  issue.  "  The  wish  is  fiEtther  to  the 
thought,"  and  this  blindness  is  undoubtedly  pleasant  to  them ;  but 
various  circumstances  aided  them  very  substantially  in  thus  throwing 
dust  in  their  own  eyes.  First  of  all  must  be  accounted  the  cUchSanee 
of  the  Third  Napoleon :  an  act*which  would  have  been  a  very  worthy 
one  indeed  had  it  taken  place  before  the  war  broke  out,  but  which 
was  quite  stripped  of  its  heroic  vesture  by  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
accomplished.  We  are  not  going  to  question  the  propriety  or,  at  any 
rate,  the  inevitableness,  of  its  taking  place  as  it  did ;  all  we  say  is, 
that  the  thing  had  better  have  been  done  quietly  and  without  so  much 
trumpeting ;  and  it  had  been  better  to  veil  a  little  the  exuberance  of 
joy  at  the  national  disgrace  of  Sedan,  which  rendered  it  so  extremely 
easy  to  proclaim  the  Bepublic  at  the  Hotel  de  Yille.  It  was  not 
likdy  to  improve  the  relations  between  the  army  and  the  people  for 
the  former  to  hear  and  know  that  the  latter  positively  rejoiced  over 
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the  defeat  and  captiyity  of  all  that  was  reckoned  moet  Tal<»oiiB  in 
France.  It  eat  the  breach  between  the  two  wider  than  it  had  oyer 
been  before;  and  the  massacres  which  succeeded  the  fall  of  the 
Commnne  were,  it  is  certain,  not  a  little  provoked  by  the  remembrance 
of  the  state  of  public  feeling  which  followed  the  battle  of  Sedan. 
And  this  leads  ns  to  consider  one  of  the  most  ominous  signs  of  the 
times  in  France — that  the  country  is  politically  made  up  of  irrecon- 
cilable contrasts.  In  no  country  can  any  amount  of  political  security 
or  stability  exist  in  which  the  army  and  the  people  represent  two 
diffsrent  and  opposing  principles.  France,  in  this^  stands  forth  as  a 
hial  exception  among  tiie  nations ;  tbi  whese  else  can  we  conoeiTe 
it  possible  that  the  people  of  the  capital^  and  the  nation  in  their  wake, 
should  take  pleasure  in  the  rout  of  their  finest  troops?  And  it 
would  be  futile  to  arer  tiiat  it  was  only  the  capture  of  Louis  Napoleon 
that  made  glad  the  hearts  of  the  great  mass  of  his  opponents ;  much 
more  was  it  the  comfortable  conyiction,  that  since  one  of  the  Imperial 
armies  was  marched  <^  to  Germany  and  the  other  shut  up  in  Metz, 
there  could  be  no  danger  or  inconyenience  in  putting  their  cherished 
dreams  into  practice. 

ISow,  we  say  that  no  considerations  whateyer  can  justify  such  feel- 
ings as  these :  they  are  the  apotheosis  of  the  politician  at  the  expense 
of  the  patriot.  They  were  utterly  inexcusable ;  eyen  if  we  recollect 
how  much  the  Em{>eror  Napoleon  had  done  to'  foster  their  growth. 
This  entire  alienation  of  the  army  from  the  people  was  one  of  the 
worst  heritages  his  reign  Mt  to  the  nation  he  goyemed  for  some 
twenty  years,  and  one  of  the  grayest  indictments  against  his  character 
as  a  ruler  that  history  will  haye  to  record.  Frenchmen  could  neyer 
forget,  and  do  not  forget  to  this  hour,  that  it  was  the  cannon  of 
December  which  put  Louis  Napoleon  upon  the  Imperial  throne :  not 
all  the  (more  or  less  national)  foreign  wars  he  embarked  in,  mainly  in 
the  hopes  of  effacing  this  fiict  from  their  minds,  succeeded  in  their 
purpose.  What  they  do  not  remember  near  so  clearly,  unfortunately, 
is  their  own  reckless  in&tuation^  which  placed  a  Bonaparte  in  the 
President  8  chair,  and  their  own  pusillanimous  sycophancy,  which 
induced  them  to  be  no  unwilling  accomplices  in  keeping  him  upon 
the  throne  he  had  usurped,  so  long  as  the  sun  seemed  to  shine  upon 
his  undertakings. 

We  haye  seen  that  the  French  regarded  the  earlier  phases  of  the 
German  war  with,  to  say  the  least,  mixed  feelings.  Their  later 
reyerses  they  partially  explained  away,  by  repeating  to  themselyes — 
what,  by-the-bye,  is  becoming  rather  too  general  an  opinion  oiiiside 
France — ^that  the  Germans  are  inyincible,  and  that  no  other  armies, 
howeyer  good,  could  compete  with  theirs ;  and  partly  by  the  hypo- 
thesis of  treason.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  took  the 
disasters  of  the  Commune  still  less  to  heart.    Instead  of  confessing. 
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in  sorrow  and  indignation,  thai  it  was  nothing  bnt  the  poltroonery  of 
the  '^  party  of  order"  in  Paris,  which  allowed,  nay  enconraged,  and 
alm6st  compelled' the  Commnnalists  to  take  possession  of  the  city; 
instead  of  acknowledging,  with  shame,  that  the  number  of  "  orderly  ^ 
National  Guards  who  retired  without  striking  a  blow  iax  exceeded 
that  of  the  Insurrectionists,  they  say,  ^  It  was  rery  sad,  but  what 
could  we  do  ?  "  Over  the  horrible  carnage  caused  by  the  Commune 
and  its  subjection,  they  grieye  not ;  for  the  Tast  destruction  of  the 
public  buildings  and  priyate  property  of  the  city — ^which  the  Germans 
had  so  greatly  spared — they  blush  not.  '*  I  do  not  wish  the  Tuileries 
to  be  re-bmlt ;  they  look  so  romantic  in  ruins ! "  said  a  French  lady 
to  us.  In  fine,  you  cannot  get  out  of  the  head  of  the  ordinary 
Frenchman  that,  after  all,  the  bloody  episode  of  the  Commune  did 
not  present  a  somewhat  svhlims  spectacle  for  Europe  to  look  at! 
The  miserable  despicablenees  of  the  whole  affidr — from  the  murder  of 
General  Clement  Thomas  to  the  fusillades  of  M.  de  Galifiet — they 
fail  to  see.  And  of  the  one  noble  figure  which  those  eyents  produced, 
of  the  one  pure  and  lofty  personality  which  appeared  in  that  lurid 
glare  of  blood  and  fire — ^Bossel — the  French  nation  showed  its  appre- 
ciation— ^by  shooting ! 

So  we  do  not  think  the  disheartenment  we  see  in  France  is  wholly 
due  to  the  past.  More  probably  does  it  arise  in  an  eyer-present  dread 
of  what  may  happen  in  the  future,  that  is  to  say,  next  week,  or 
to-morrow.  UnUke  Mr.  Micawber,  tiiey  are  always  expectiog  some- 
thing  h<id  to  '^  turn  up,"  and  hence  the  ceaseless  uneasiness,  which 
he  who  runs  may  read  upon  the  faces  of  eyery  dass  of  the  French 
people.  They  haye  no  confidence  either  in  their  army  or  in  their 
representatiyes,  to  protect  them  from  any  day  fftlling  the  prey  of 
a  Communist  cataclysm,  or  a  despotic  coup  d'etat.  3^e  Frenchman  . 
has  none  of  that  innate  respect  for  law  which  characterised  the 
ancient  Bomans,  and  which  the  modem  Italians  haye  shown  in  no 
small  degree  in  their  recent  yicissitudes ;  and  consequently,  he  has  no 
trust  in  any  ultimate  bond  wherewith  the  nation  or  society  itself  may 
hold  together.  He  goes  about,  the  yictim  to  a  waking  nightmare 
that  he  is  falling  into  space.  And  if  he  sees  in  the  army  a  dynastic 
instrument,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  regards  the  representatiye  body 
in  something  the  same  light.  Unfortunately,  no  Frenchman  whose 
opinions  are  not  those  of  the  majority — whateyer  those  may  be — ^is 
willing  to  accept  the  tJBuA  that  the  elect  of  the  nation  really  repre- 
sents tiie  nation  at  all !  This  comes  of  Napoleon  the  Third  and  his 
**  arranged  "  pWnsdtes.  The  &ct  that  the  man  whom  it  is  now  the 
fjAshion  to  say  that  nobody  approyed  of  but  a  few  courtiers  and 
Corsicans,  was  nominally  the  elect  of  millions,  altogether,  and  not 
unnaturally,  destroys  the  faith  of  most  Frenchmen  in  the  significance 
of  the  yerdict  of  the  ballot  urns.    Now,  it  is  not  true  that  Corsicans 
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and  courtiers  alone  approved  of  Napoleon  in  his  palmy  days,  bnt  it  is 
ime  that  he  sowed  corruption  broadcast  through  the  land,  making 
it  impossible  to  discover  what  was  sincere  and  what  was  paid  for 
in  the  allegiance  given  to  his  regime.  That  he  contrived  to  utterly 
•demoralise  France  is  certain ;  and  that  he  was  not  personally  corrupt 
in  money  matters,  will  not  cover  the  blackness  of  that  crime.  As  to 
the  corruption  of  his  Ck)urt,  it  passed  belief.  We  were  speaking  not 
long  ago  to  a  gentleman  who  had  t^e  entree  to  the  Tuileries,  and  was 
a  personal  friend  of  the  Imperial  family.  '^  You  cannot  conceive  the 
difficulties  with  which  the  Emperor  had  to  contend ;  there  was  hardly 
A  man  at  his  Court  whom  he  could  trust,"  he  said.    ^'  To  give  you  a 

Blight  instance  of  it :  Count ,  of  turf  celebrity,  was  riding  in  the 

Bois,  mounted  on  a  favourite  and  valuable  English  thoroughbred, 

when  he  was  met  by ,  who  you  know  was  an  important  member 

of  the  Emperor's  household.  The  latter  said  to  him :  ^  That  is  the 
very  horse  the  Emperor  wants,  you  really  must  let  me  purchase  it 

for  the  Imperial  stables.'    Count  answered  that  he  did  not 

wish  to  part  with  the  horse,  and  that  if  he  did  so,  he  should  make 
His  Majesty  a  present  of  it,  and  on  no  account  should  it  be  the 
subject  of  a  business  transaction.  Some  days  later  two  Imperial 
grooms  came  to  him  saying,  they  were  come  for  the  horse.  The 
Count  was  very  much  surprised ;  however,  he  let  it  go,  and  soon  after 
was  invited  to  dine  at  the  Tuileries.  After  dinner  the  Emperor  said 
to  him,  ^  That  is  a  nice  horse  I  had  from  you,  mais^  mon  cher  Comte, 
c'etait  un  pea  cher  /'  *  Dear  ?  said  the  exasperated  nobleman.  *  Why, 
I  made  your  Majesty  a  present  of  it !'    The  Emperor  simply  replied, 

•* said    it   cost    ten    thousand  francs,  and    I  gave  him  the 

money.' "  This,  our  informant  assured  us,  was  only  one  of  hundreds 
of  occasions  when  Napoleon  was  cheated  and  fleeced  right  and  left  by 
persons  of  exalted  position  whom  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  dismiss 
from  his  service. 

The  story  is  typical  of  the  whole  system  upon  which  the  Second 
Empire  was  founded.  Everybody  who  chose  might  get  money  out  of 
the  government  on  some  plea  or  other ;  if  not  in  the  audacious  way 
we  have  related,  in  the  smoother  and  less  startling  methods  by  which 
political  adherence  may  be  bought  and  sold.  Everybody  was  bribed ; 
everybody  robbed  on  his  own  account ;  no  enormity  in  subordinates 
could  be  punished,  because  that  would  have  shaken  the  whole  system. 
The  money  which  should  have  been  applied  to  the  organisation  of  the 
army  was  used  to  corrupt  the  people;  yet  no  one  can  have  lately 
visited  France  without  perceiving  that  Bonapartism  is  regaining 
ground.  Honesty  and  good  faith,  though  they  certainly  have  not 
ceased  to  exist,  no  longer  circulate  in  France.  For  this  Louis 
Napoleon  is  largely  answerable;  but  still  more  so  are  the  teachers 
of  the  religion  that  ^'  the  end  justifies  the  means,"  the  enormously 
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strong  army  of  the  ^^infallibld"  Pope.  So  long  as  they  retain  the 
education  of  the  country  in  their  hands  they  may  well  sing,  ^'  Let 
who  will  make  its  laws."  And  so  long  as  French  children  are  taught 
that  they  are  to  be  Ultramontanes  first,  Frenchmen  if  you  please, 
they  may  grow  up  to  be  anything,  from  Federalist  to  Legitimist,  but 
the  early  teaching  will  hold  good ;  patriotism  will  ever  be  put  off 
with  the  second  place,  if  indeed  any  ^lace  whateyei  be  accorded 
to  it.  France  will  be  a  nation  of  partisans  in  lieu  of  a  nation  of 
patriots. 

We  have  giyen  an  anecdote  to  illustrate  the  moral  of  the  imperial 
Court.  We  will  give  another  by  way  of  example  of  the  practices  of 
the  priesthood.  A  deputy  of  the  Extreme  Leff;,  representing  a  de- 
partment some  hundred  miles  from  Paris,  was  accosted  one  day  by 
one  of  his  constituents,  a  parish  priest,  who  requested  him  to  use 
his  influence  with  the  minister  of  public  worship  (then  M.  Jules 
Simon),  to  obtain  a  grant  of  money  in  aid  of  the  restoration  of  his 
church.  The  deputy  told  him  that  he  should  have  been  very  glad 
to  oblige  him,  and  that  had  the  object  in  view  been  an  educational 
work  he  would  have  been  happy  to  comply  with  his  request ;  buf 
that  he  could  not  conscientiously  apply  for  funds  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  a  Church  with  the  principles  of  which  he  in  no  way  went  along. 
So,  as  he  supposed,  the  matter  ended.  Some  time  siter  he  came 
across  the  minister  in  the  lobby  of  the  Assembly,  who  said  to  him, 
«  Your  little  affiair  is  settled."  "  My  little  afl&ir  T  said  the  deputy. 
**  What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  On  which  it  transpired  that  the 
priest,  in  ccmcert  with  the  deputy's  wife,  had  successfully  petitioned 
in  his  name  for  the  grant  which  he  had  so  resolutely  refused  to 
ask  for. 

The  clerical  party  on  the  one  side,  and  every  one  who  is  not 
prepared  to  stand  by  the  Syllabus,  and  the  Yatioan  CouncD,  and  the 
whole  edifice  of  modem  Catholicism  on  the  other,  form  two  more 
groups  of  irreconcilable  opponents  and  conflicting  interests. 

Again,  there  is  the  sleepless  contest  between  the  great  towns  and 
the  country  districts :  and,  in  alluding  to  this  part  of  our  subject,  we 
will  pass  over  the  more  superficial  aspects  of  it — ^its  outward  signs ;  such 
as,  whether  we  are  to  listen  to  the  counsels  of  the  Breton  nobOity  or  of 
the  Paris  bourgeoisie;  such  as,  whether  the  Assembly  is  to  be  at  Paris 
or  Yersailles — and  endeavour  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  evil  which  is  too 
often  wholly  ignored  and  disr^arded— the  opposition  between  the  pro- 
letariat of  the  towns  and  the  proletariat  of  the  country.  Let  us  take 
the  last— that  is,  the  peasantry — first.  We  must  remember,  in  order 
to  judge  them  correctly,  that  they  are  not  Spartan  helots  or  Russian 
serfs,  or  even  English  agricultural  labourers.  The  stupendous,  yet 
mostly  barren  physical  force  which  must  always  belong  to  numbers,  is 
not  alone  theirs.     Many  of  them  are  proprietonf,  and  to  them  all 
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umyersal  snffirage — ^whioh  Legiidmists  would  teia  curtail  and  Com- 
monalists  would  wish  to  render  powerless — giyes  an  acknowledged 
and  legitimate  potency  which  practically  makes  them  masters  of  the 
country.  For  tiie  moi9t  part  they  are  incredibly  ignorant,  their  only 
education  proceeding  from  the  Freres  Chretiens  and  other  reUgious 
orders^  which  perhaps  is  rather  worse  than  receiying  no  instruction  at 
aU.  They  are  very  hard-working — especially  the  women — and  extraor- 
dinarily thrifty;  to  an  extent,  in  fact,  which  all  who  are  acquiunted 
with  their  real  condition  must  deplore,  since  generations  of  half- 
starred  men  and  women  are  the  cost  of  the  stockingful  of  dearly 
earned  gold  pieces.  On  the  whole  they  are  mentally  and  physically 
timid  and  unadventurous.  In  religion  th^  are  still  in  the  du*k  ages 
of  superstitiiMi,  and  are  a  good  deal  under  the  influence  of  cotemporary 
prophecies  and  miracles.  Nererthelees,  they  do  not  thoroughly  realise 
that  oneness  of  politics  and  religion,  which  tiie  priests  are  at  the  present 
time  engaged  in  trying  to  inculcate  into  their  minds ;  and  we  doubt 
if  the  b«au  ideal  of  the  Church — ^Henri  Cinq  and  the  New  Crusade — 
finds  much  favour  in  their  sight.  The  ISffende  Napoleoniemie,  which 
onoe  had  its  stronghold  at  the  cottar's  hearth,  is  not  dead  yet,  though 
it  has  lost  some  of  its  motive  power.  They  dislike  war,  a  large  army, 
heavy  taxation  and  Communism ;  but  they  are  credulous,  and  easily 
duped  by  fair  promisee. 

Opposed  to  them  stand  the  workmen  of  the  great  towns,  in  par- 
ticular of  Paris.  The  Parisian  artisan  is  the  most  intelligent  skilled 
workman  in  the  world ;  he  is  well  paid,  and  his  vote  dignifies  him 
with  the  position  of  an  enfranchised  citizen.  But  he  is  the  most 
restless  and  dissatisfied  of  mortals.  His  creed  is  one  of  universal 
hatred ;  he  hates  the  Army,  he  hates  the  Church ;  he  hates  every  man 
who  wears  a  better  coat  than  he  does ;  that  he  hates  his  own  associates 
is  probable,  as  no  two  members  of  the  Communal  administration 
could  keep  from  quarrelling  with  each  other.  And  above  all,  he  .hates 
and  despises  the  peasantry.  Socially  he  is  a  Bohemian,  politically  and 
religiously  he  is  a  Nihilist.  So  far  as  his  aspirations  are  in  any  way 
defined,  he  desires  a  Federation  of  great  towns,  and,  amongst  other 
things,  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  mheritance--all  private  fortunes 
to  lapse  to  the  State.  It  is  a  misapplication  of  terms  to  say  that  he 
has  tbe  smallest  love  of  freedom,  at  least  as  we  understand  the  word, 
and  as  to  patriotism,  he  denounces  it  as  obsolete.  In  the  Communal 
insurrection  he  showed  himself  devoid  of  political  instinct.  In  the 
matter  of  education  he  is  very  little  superior  to  the  peasant  for  whom 
he  professes  so  profound  a  contempt.*    ^  II  comprend  tout  et  ne  sait 

•  We  speak  of  the  rule ;  far  be  it  from  us  to  say  that  it  has  not  brilliant 
exceptions.  Nor  should  we  omit  to  do  justice  to  one  sterling  virtue  which 
belongs  to  the  French  ouvrier,  namely,  his  remarkable  honesty.  As  a 
practical  instance  of  this,  we  may  mention  the  case  of  a  Parisian  artisan 
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rien  "  says  an  eminent  French  writer,  of  the  Parisian  artisan.  "  H^as  I 
ronvrier  est  devean  posenr  et  pr^tentieux  sans  cesser  d'etre  barbare  I" 

We  have  spoken  of  the  irreconcilable  differences  between  the 
Army  and  the  people,  between  the  clericals  and  non-clericals,  between 
the  town  and  the  country.  The  causes  of  these  lie  deeper  than  do 
those  of  party  or  dynastic  feuds,  notwithstanding  all  the  heart- 
burnings and  bloodshed  that  these  latter  may  giye  rise  to.  We  must 
leave  it  to  others  to  find  out  how  they  may  be  remedied  or  palliated 
without  deviating  from  the  principles  of  political  morality  or  upsetting 
the  foundations  of  political  economy.  No  statesman  had  ever  set 
before  him  a  more  worthy  or  more  difficult  task  to  perform. 

Before  concluding,  we  will  give  a  few  lines  to  the  existing  state  of 
the  French  army.  We  were  told  in  Paris  that,  since  the  war,  great 
things  had  been  done  by  way  of  improving  it.  **  Do  you  know,"  a 
friend  said  to  us,  ''that  the  men  begin  to  salute  their  officers,  which 
they  never  used  to  do  ?"  We  are  afraid  that  discipline  must  be  still 
at  rather  a  premium,  when  we  have  seen — what  we  believe  is  to  be 
seen  in  no  other  country — sentries  on  guard  chatting  and  fraternizing 
with  the  passers  by.  The  French  soldier  of  the  line  was  as  hope- 
lessly untidy  and  slovenly  in  his  dress  as  ever.  Soldiers  of  every 
grade  seemed  low-spirited  and  sad,  and  nearly  all  the  men  looked  , 
terribly  thin  and  hollow-cheeked.  We  were  informed  on  good  authority 
that  the  French  Gbvemment  commits  the  fatal  mistake  of  not  giving 
its  soldiers  enough  to  eat 

It  cannot  be  said  too  often  or  too  emphatically,  that  where  the 
army  of  a  nation  is  a  nation  armed — and  {bis  is  the  direction  in  which 
France  and  every  continental  state  is  tending — the  term  of  service 
should,  and  may  be  made  the  means  of  raising  the  standard  of  the 
entire  people.  It  is  in  truth  a  grand  equality  that  is  implied  in  the 
axiom,  "Every  citizen  shall  serve  the  state,"  of  which  this  period  of 
compulsory  soldiering  is  a  practical  lesson.  Begular  hours,  steady 
discipline  and  proper  nourishment,  not  forgetting  the  schoolmaster, 
who  should  always  work  shoulder  to  shoulder  wiUi  the  drill  serjeant, 
ought  to  send  the  raw  recruit  of  a  year  or  so  before  back  to  his  viUage 
twice  the  man  he  left  it 


who  happened  to  find  the  purse  of  a  friend  of  ours,  containing  his  card  and 
a  large  sum  of  money,  and  who  went  to  every  hotel  in  the  quarHer  in  search 
of  the  owner,  to  whom  he  at  last  succeeded  in  restoring  it. 
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If  I  were  Banger  of  the  *•  Sands  of  Time,"  or  if  Mr.  Longfellow 
would  kindly  delegate  to  me  some  other  authority  consistent  with 
republican  ideas  over  that  territory,  I  would  immediately  put  up  the 
following  notice : — 

**  Oreai  men  who  propose  leaving  their  footprints  on  these  Sands, 
are  particularly  requested  to  walk  straight,  and  not  to  wear  loots 
liable  to  make  indistinct  or  irregular  impressions.  Small  people 
detected  in  the  use  qf  hoots  which  do  not  belong  to  them  will  he 
prosecuted. 

«  By  Order  r 

And  this  is  my  reason  why.  The  firm,  sharp,  swinging  step  of  the 
truly  Great — leading  straight  from  point  to  point — ^may  be  followed, 
but  not  imitated.  The  moment  there  is  left  the  mark  of  a  stumble,  or 
a  deyiation,  or  a  limp,  the  Small  seize  upon  it,  and  flatter  themselyes 
that  because  they  have  acquired  the  fad  they  have  adopted  the 
form.  One  illustration  will  show  better  than  a  page  of  reasoning 
what  I  mean.  Years  ago  it  was  demonstrated  that  mere  mechaniccd 
flourishes  and  ornamentation — ^however  elaborate  it  might  be — upon  a 
bank  note,  was  no  protection  against  forgery ;  but  that  a  work  of  art — 
the  simpler  the  better — was  not  to  be  successfully  copied.  Hence  the 
late  Mr.  Maclise  was  employed  to  design  the  note  now  in  circulation, 
and  I  am  told  that  the  vignette  in  the  comer  has  been  a  stumbling- 
block  in  the  path  of  would-be  ''smashers  " — if  that  be  the  right  term 
to  apply  to  the  fabricators  of  false  paper  money.  A  copy — to  the 
educated — ^never  has  the  sharpness  and  decision  of  the  original, 
but  if  this  be  marred  by  any  eccentricity  or  feult,  and  that  be  repro- 
duced, it  catches  the  eye  of  the  uninitiated,  and  carries  off  the  fraud. 
So,  to  return  to  the  Sands  aforesaid,  we  find  that  if  some  masters  of 
the  art  turn  in  their  toes  a  little,  or  have  a  heel  worn  down,  or  a  nail 
misplaced  in  the  soles  of  their  shoes,  such  peculiarity  is  adopted,  and 
the  ''  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother  "  is  deluded  into  the  belief  that 
a  Dickens  or  a  Landseer,  a  Bentham,  a  Bossini,  or  a  Eean,  haye 
passed  that  way — a  way  l^ing  not  to  the  ''  shining  table-lands,"  but 
to  the  dismal  swamps  of  mediocrity. 

Thus  in  every  profession  we  find  traditions  formed  for  the  most  part 
upon  the  faults  of  eminent  men.  Tricks  of  tone,  manner,  expression, 
easily  picked  up,  and  which  pass — so  to  speak — ^as  trade-marks. 
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Where  is  the  young  hamster  who  does  not  address  the  Bench  as 
**  mi  Lud  "  the  first  time  he  opens  a  hrief  in  court  ?  the  sucking 
attorney  who  does  not  talk  of  "  sheddles  ?"  the  fledglmg  doctor  who 
does  not  speak  of  the  bahy  as  *'  us  "  when  called  in  to  prescribe  for  its 
little  ills?  the  embryo  B.  A.  who  does  not  begin  with  some  trick 
caught  from  an  Etty  or  a  Turner  ?  the  aspirant  for  literary  fame  who 
does  not  take  his  dip  out  of  the  dregs  of  some  well-used  inkstand  ? 
the  ambitious  ''  general  utility"  who  does  not  form  himself  upon  the 
fetilings  of  a  Macready  or  a  Mathews  ?  It  would  never  do  for  Mr. 
Bluebag  to  say  *'  my  Lord/'  or  for  Mr.^  Pounce  to  call  that  list  of 
debts  a  ^'  schedule."  That  would  be  a  proclamation  of  greenness,  an 
audacious  departure  from  tradition,  at  which  the  managing  clerk 
would  frown.  The  judge  would  lift  his  spectacles  and  ask  the 
Afflociate,  ''who  is  that  young  gentleman?**  to  his  utter  demorali- 
zation. Mamma  would  really  be  sure  that  her  darling  ought  to 
have  better  adyice,  if  Mr.  Bedlamp  called  that  wonder  of  his  race  he, 
or  she,  or  it — ^and  so  on.  We  all  like  to  put  on  something  belonging 
to  our  successful  elders,  and  wear  it  in  a  jaunty  off-hand  way  as 
though  it  were  our  own.  And  our  successful  elders  like  to  see  us  do 
80.  Imitation  is  the  sinoerest  form  of  flattery.  When  Mr.  Buskin, 
entrusted  with  two  lines  in  the  new  melodrama,  talks  about  his 
"  cheyild,"  drags  his  left  foot  as  he  walks,  and  rolls  his  eyes  at 
nothing  in  particular,  the  stage  manager  roars  approval,  and  observes 
that  the  young  man  will  do. 

If  tiiis  sort  of  thing  floated  only  on  the  surface,  it  would  not 
matter,  but  it  indicates  what  is  to  be  found  below — a  worship  of 
tradition ;  a  fear  of  doing  things  that  have  not  been  done,  and  of 
thinking  things  that  have  not  been  plainly  stamped  with  the  hall- 
mark of  authority — which  is  standing  in  our  way  as  a  nation.  Mind, 
I  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  tradition  in  the  abstract.  Taken  as 
the  mariner  takes  his  beacons  and  lights,  to  warn  him  off  rocks  and 
shoals,  traditions  are  to  be  respected.  We  can  mark  all,  or  nearly  all, 
the  bad  places,  and  in  the  absence  of  warnings  to  the  contrary,  may 
presume  that  we  are  sailing  on  in  safety.  It  is  impossible  to  mark  aU 
the  good  ones,  and  a  na^gator  who  required  to  be  assured  of  every 
inch  of  his  way,  would  seldom  get  out  of  sight  of  port.  But  some  <^ 
our  social  pilots  will  not  budge  unless  they  see  a  light  dead  ahead,  and 
avoid  with  a  thrill  of  horror  localities  where  they  see  big  foreign 
ships  passing  in  perfect  safety,  because  some  one,  years  ago,  hung  out 
a  red  light  on  the  spot  I  Perhaps  there  never  was  any  danger  ^ere. 
Perhaps  the  reef,  or  whatever  it  was,  has  been  washed  away.  It  was 
a  Scylla ;  it  ought  to  have  been  a  Obarybdis — ^it  is  neither ;  but  woe  to 
the  audacious  hand  that  would  dare  ti^e  down  the  red  light !  Now 
supposiog  that  white  means  safety,  and  red  danger,  the  removal  of  one 
obsolete  red  light  is  of  more  importance  tban  the  establishment  of 
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half  a  dozen  T^liite  onee.  Where  we  haye  passed  once,  we  may  pass 
again ;  others  may  follow  us.  The  ''  all  right "  beacon  then  becomes 
(as  grammarians  say)  ^'  understood."  But  a  bogus  red  light  is  that 
fine  old  nuisance,  '^a  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare" — a  snare, 
because  it  leads  to  a  want  of  respect  for  red  lights  which  mark  real 
dangers.  Half  our  troubles — political  and  social — arise  from  the 
misuse  of  red  lights.  For  example,  supposing  that  our  forefathers 
had  not  persisted  in  hanging  up  lights  more  or  less  red  oyer  the 
door  of  eyery  place  of  worship  that  did  not  bebng  to  the  Established 
Church — should  we  haye  all  this  hubbub  about  cancation  ?  We  made 
dissent  by  illiberality  to  Dissenters. 

Using  the  word  in  its  general  sense,  we  are  (next  to  the  Chinese, 
perhaps)  the  most  conservatiye  people  under  the  sun.  How  we 
distrust  and  dislike  anything  that  has  the  mark  of  noyelty  upon  it? 
To  call  an  idea  or  an  article  *'  new-fangled  "  is  to  condemn  it  How 
many  inyentions  haye  we  driyen  abroad  because  we  look  upon  in- 
yentors  as  our  natural  enemies — disturbers  of  the  public  peace  ?  Our 
cousins  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  are  yastly  our  superiors  in 
this  respect  Eyery  thing  that  is  new  has  a  charm  for  them;  but 
they  mar  their  adyantage  by  running  into  the  contrary  extreme  and 
scoffing  at  all  that  is  old — ^not  because  it  is  worn  out,  but  simply 
because  they  haye  not  got  it.  Our  conseryatism — though  it  has  kept 
us  back  on  the  path  of  progress — has  warned  us  against  the  Jade 
o'Lantems  which  gather  on  either  side,  and  haye  lured  more  excitable 
oonmiunities  into  the  mud.  And  so  it  is  usefid  in  its  way,  pretty 
much  as  a  drag  is  useful  when  you  are  driying  in  a  hilly  part  of  the 
country.  Its  main  prop  is  tradition.  If  you  can  raise  an  uncon- 
tradicted cry  of  "  Who  oyer  heard  of  such  a  thing?"  in  priyate  lifd, 
the  thing  is  doomed.  If  in  public  life  honourable  gentlemen  are 
assured  that  the  proposal  in  question  has  good  precedent,  it  will 
pass.  The  precedent  may  belong  to  a  time  which  had  nothing  in 
common  with  our  own ;  but  it  is  a  precedent,  and  must  be  respected. 
In  the  world  of  fashion  we  do  not  ask  if  this  or  that  be  right  or 
wrong,  conyenient  or  inconyenient,  pleasant  or  the  contrary;  but 
only  if  it  is  or  is  not  done.  To  do  what  is  done,  is  to  be  respeotaUe ; 
and  to  be  respectable,  is  to  be  happy.  Sit  down  to  dinner  in  a  black 
necktie  when  "  other  fellows"  wear  white  (or  yice  yerea),  my  young 
friend,  and  see  how  unhappy  you  will  be !  Now  a  Frenchman  would 
rather  eujoy  being  so  distingue,  and  an  American  not  care  a  red  cent 
one  way  or  the  oUier. 

This  is  a  small  thing  ?  Granted.  So  is  a  feather,  but  it  will  show 
which  way  the  wind  blows.  Taken  alone,  the  saying  *'  sheddle  "  and 
"  oheyild"  are  small  things,  but  they  indicate  the  set  of  tradition  in 
two  professions.  It  is  often  urged,  that  lawyers  uphold  what  is  bad 
in  our  law  for  sordid  reasons.    That  is  a  libel.    No  class  of  men  haye 
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been  more  earnest  in  recommending  reforms  in  practice  than  those  wha 
have  been  the  first  to  lose  by  them ;  bnt  to  principles  hallowed  by  tra^- 
ditiony  they  cling.  As  a  lover  treasures  a  withered  flower,  or  a  fiEtded" 
bow  of  ribbon  which  has  once  decked  the  bosom  of  his  adored  one^ 
so  does  a  lawyer  cleave  to  the  rules  of  a  bygone  age.  What  mindf 
educated  under  other  training — what  jurist  of  any  other  nation — can 
defend,  in  these  days,  the  principle  handed  down  from  feudal  times, 
that  huid  is  to  be  considered  as  a  special  property ;  that  one  who  holds- 
it  for  the  life  of  a  gentleman  aged  eighty,  has  one  class  of  estate- 
dignified  and  privileged ;  and  [that  another  who  possesses  it,  or  ha9 
power  over  it,  for  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years,  has  a  mere* 
chattel?  This  is  not  a 'small  thing.  It  is  going  to  give  us  some 
trouble.    We  have  kept  up  the  red  light  too  long. 

I  write  not  about  great  things,  and  will  not  ofiend  again.  I  think 
that  if  one  could  tear  away,  and  consign  to  a  congenial  dust-bin,  the 
rags  and  tatters  of  tradition^  we  should  find  in  many  cases  that  tiiere 
is  no  body  underneath.     Nothing  but  a  scarecrow. 

The  great  army  of  reformers  is  recruited  from  amongst  the  intel* 
ligent  mechanics—men  who  earn  about  the  pay  of  a  captain  in  the 
line.  No  class  profess  a  greater  contempt  for  tradUion,  and  no  dasa 
are  more  slaves  to  it.  No  class  cry  out  more  loudly  against  injustice,, 
and  no  class  is  more  unjust.  I  pass  by  the  rules  of  their  Trades* 
Unions, — rules  which,  if  established  as  law  by  the  ukase  of  an  emperor,, 
would  call  down  upon  him  the  most  scathing  denunciations.  Such 
tyranny  I  such  oppression !  would  never  have  been  heard  of.  I  pass' 
this  by,  and  come  to  their  domestic  traditions.  Can  any  one  explain 
why  working  men  love  black  raiment  ?  Black,  says  tradition^  is  re* 
spectable.  Why?  Ghrant  that  ** Sunday  clothes"  never  wear  out, 
and  are  not  to  be  made  available  for  workday  use,  is  black  broadcloth 
a  cheap,  a  durable,  or  a  becoming  dress  ?  It  costs  more  at  first,  it9 
glory  is  short-lived,  it  looks  worse  than  any  other  when  that  glory  has 
departed.  Ichabod  !  is  sooner  said  of  a  black  suit  than  of  any  other;. 
And  yet,  black  trousers,  a  black  *^  claw-hammer  coat,"  and  a  black  satin 
waistcoat  is  the  delight  of  the  '^  intelligent  mechanic !"  A  black  satin 
vest !  Is  there  any  article  of  costume  which  is  more  unsatisfactory 
in  its  youth  and  makes  more  haste  to  become  seedy  ?  Who  can  bear 
the  ordeal  of  a  tail  coat  in  the  day-time  ?  Not  my  Lord  Marquis  of 
Garabas,  who  has  fifty  costumes  to  choose  from ;  but  honest  Brown, 
the  carpenter,  has  two  suits,  and  both  black. 

Honest  Brown  spends  enough  money  upon  his  table  to  have  good 
meals  every  day,  but  he  does  not  get  them.  Mrs.  Brown's  method  of 
cookery  is  so  extravagant,  that  if  carried  out  in  the  establishment  of  a 
duchess,  would  bring  his  Grace  into  bankruptcy.  She  despises  any- 
thing that  is  cheap.  She  invents  nothing,  utilises  nothing.  ''  Messes,** 
under  which   category  is  included  a  score  of  dishes    which    are 
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palatable  to  ycm  and  me — are  her  abomination.  She  likes  plain  English 
food  (which  means  expensive  meat  wastefolly  and  badly  cooked), 
and  **  don't  want  none  of  yonr  foreigneering  ways."  If  th^  primest 
six-year-old  mutton  could  be  sold  at  two-pence  ihe  pound,  she  would 
turn  up  her  nose  at  it.  Her  tradition  is,  that  all  that  is  cheap  (in 
the  way  of  eating),  must  be  nasty.  No  Australian  beef,  no  cheiatp 
salads,  no  stock-pot  for  her.  She  has  a  baked  shoulder-of-mutton  for 
dinner,  and  throws  the  bone  away. 

The  Browns  haye  traditions  against  the  use  of  fresh  air  and  cold 
water.  These  are  unwholesome.  Their  pride  does  not  allow  them 
to  use  a  pubUc  washhouse,  so  the  ''  things  ".  are  washed  and  dried 
at  home.  The  children  grow  up  with  pasty  faces,  narrow  chests, 
and  a  chronic  cold  in  the  head.  Out  of  his  own  domain  Brown  is 
a  yery  glutton  for  change.  The  House  of  Lords,  the  Ghime  Laws,  the 
Land  Laws,  the  Law  of  Primogeniture  (whatever  that  may  be),  are  all 
wrong.  A  bloated  aristocracy  has  sucked  the  roses  out  of  his  babies^ 
fisuses.  He  is  for  an  universal  smash-up  of  everything— army,  navy, 
civil  service.  Even  the  Grown  itself  is  not  sacred.  He  dreams  of  a 
republic,  with  Mr.  Odger  as  president.  But  the  idea  that  he  may 
make  himself  more  comfortable  as  things  are  by  an  alteration  of  his 
own  affairs,  is  the  last  that  enters  his  brain.  He  would  shake  society 
to  its  core ;  but  open  his  windows  ?  make  that  shoulder-of-mutton  bone 
into  soup?    Never! 

A  few  years  before  the  Crimean  war,  the  tradition  that  everything 
that  was  British  was  bad,  and  everything  French  good,  reached  its 
highest  force.  It  arose  partiy  from  a  natural  revulsion  against  the 
ideas  of  a  previous  generation,  and  partly  because  people  liked  to  show 
that  they  had  been  abroad.  I  am  going  to  take  Proverbs  in  hand 
some  day,  and  will  pay  particular  attention  to  that  which  says,  '^  It  is 
an  ill  Krd  which  fouls  its  own  nest."  An  ill  bird,  indeed !  Why, 
don't  we  all  know  a  score  of  men  and  women  who  pass  for  people  of 
taste,  and  are  koo-too'd  accordingly,  simply  because  they  abase  their 
surroundings  ?  Well,  poor  France  is  not  the  model  she  used  to  be 
made,  but  tradition  clings  to  her  still.  We  still  speak  of  the  average 
Frenchman  as  polite,  and  beUeve  in  the  taste  of  French  women. 
Ta^ste,  mark  we — not  fiEishion !  Fashion,  I  give  in.  It  has  so  long 
been  dinned  into  our  ears  that  our  own  women  display  want  of  judg- 
ment in  the  selection  of  colours,  that  we  allow  this  accusation  to  pass 
unchallenged.  A  Frenchman  asserts  that  Englishwomen  dress  badly, 
just  as  a  parrot  says,  "  pretty  Poll."  Even  M.  Taine  joins  in  the 
traditional  charge  about  colour,  and  this  at  a  time  when  a  mixture  of 
green  and  blue,  without  the  relief  of  a  complementary  tint,  was  the 
latest  fashion  horn  Paris  I  If  English  ladies  had  originated  the  idea 
of  returning  to  the  fashions  of  their  great-grandmothers,  what  a  shout 
of  derision  would  have  been  raised  over  the  water  ?  If  any  but  French 
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mocUsies  had  inyented  other  fashions  that  conld  be  mentioned,  and  we 
were  to  try  them  by  any  standard,  we  should  have  to  pronounce  them 
Tulgar.  It  requires  a  bold  mind  to  use  that  word  in  connection  with 
anything  that  is  French.  Tradition  insists  that  to  be  vulgar  is  not 
to  be  French ;  and  that  to  be  French  excludes  the  possibility  of  being 
vulgar.  Is  wearing  sham  jewellery  and  false  hair,  vulgar  ?  .  Is  bring- 
ing the  rouge-pot,  the  bismuth,  and  the  belladonna  of  the  ballet-girl 
into  the  drawing-room,  vulgar  ?  We  should  have  thought  so  thirty 
years  ago,  but  such  practices  became  French,  and  ipso  facto  permis- 
sible in  the  most  polite  society.  Thirty  years  ago  a  woman  with  a 
painted  face  would  have  run  a  great  ri^  of  being  requested  to  leave 
the  dress  circle  of  a  respectable  theatre.  The  brilliancy  of  her  com- 
plexion would  have  been  taken  as  prima  faeie  evidence  of  her 
belonging  to  a  class  with  which  the  men  of  thai  day  did  not  like 
their  wives  and  sisters  to  rub  skirts.  The  class  in  question  lead  the 
fashion  now. 

Tradition  allows  the  French  language  to  be  considered  a  disin- 
fectant— a  sort  of  moral  per-sulphate  of  iron — in  which  wicked  ideas 
and  nasty  subjects  become  innocuous.  Expressed  in  English  they 
make  us  shudder,  or  raise  our  handkerchief  to  our  nose. ,  Printed  or 
spoken  in  another  tongue  we  find  no  harm  in  th^n,  and  the  air  is 
filled  with  bouquet  d' esprit 

Tradition  allows  us  to  take  young  ladies  to  see  plays  at  the  St. 
James's  which,  if  produced  at  a  Concert  Hall  in  Whitechapel,  would 
engage  the  attention  of  the  magistrates  at  the  next  Licensing  Sessions. 
Granted  that  the  French  language  lends  itself  to  put  nasty  things 
into  an  apparently  nice  form.  Is  strychnine  the  less  deadly  when  it  is 
made  up  into  a  sugar-coated  pill  ? 

The  ridiculous  traditions  which  degrade  the  English  stage,  and 
hamper  English  actors,  will  not  be  recited  here.  The  subject  is  worn 
threadbare.  Kind  hearted,  genial  Albert  Smith  broke  several  lances 
against  them,  and  every  '^ funny  writer"  who  has  been  two  or  three 
times  behind  the  scenes,  has  had  his  say.  If  you  want  to  see  what 
comes  of  an  organised  revolt  against  this  nonsense  go  to  Mrs.  Bancroft's 
theatre. 

The  '^ romantic  East"  and  the  '^gorgeous  West/'  are  fields  in 
which  fradiiion  flourishes.  Oil,  water,  and  word-painters  have  in- 
curred heavy  responsibilities  in  this  respect.  I  remember  a  coloured 
engraving,  which  used  to  deck  Mr.  Ackerman's  window,  of  a  radiant 
being,  rather  lightly  clad,  with  a  complexion  of  the  softest  strawberry 
ice,  and  beautiful  blue  hair ;  who  illustrated,  I  think,  one  of  Victor 
Bugo's  poems.  She  reclined  with  infinite  grace  on  a  grass  hammock, 
slung  over  a  delicious  pool,  surrounded  by  tropical  vegetation — fruits 
and  flowers  of  the  most  gorgeous  hues.  One  little,  lazy,  unslippered 
foot  played  with  the  water,  and  the  bright  drops  trickled  back  reluo- 
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tanily  from  the  sweet  inyader.  Her 'great  dreamy  eyes  were  turned 
heayenwards,  and  I  thonght,  **  Oh !  what  a  country  to  live,  and  loll, 
and  love  in !"  I  had  not  been  East  or  West  then.  The  other  day 
I  cut  the  following  extract  out  of  a  review  of  a  new  poem : 

^'  The  story  opens  with  an  exquisite  description  of  an  Indian  girl 
asleep  in  a  tropical  forest.  Her  place  of  slumber  is  a  bower  as  fi&iry- 
like  as  ever  poetic  vision  saw.     Here  is  a  glimpse  of  it : 

Througb  the  transparent  roof  of  shining  leaves. 

Where  the  deep  sunlight  weaves 
Threads  like  a  spider's  web  of  silvern  white, 

Faint  falls  the  dreamj  light 

Down  the  grey  bolls  and  boughs  that  intervene 

On  to  the  carpet  gi'een, 
Prinkt  with  all  wondrous  flowers,  on  emerald  brakes 

Where  the  still  speckled  snakes 

Crawl  shaded ;  and  above  the  shaded  ground, 

Amid  the  deep-sea  sound 
Of  the  high  branches,  bright  birds  scream  and  fly. 

And  chattering  parrots  cry; 

And  everywhere  beneath  them  in  the  bowers 

Float  things  like  living  flowers, 
Hovering  and  settUng." 

The  maternal  parent  of  that  Indian  girl  could  not  have  been  aware  of 
her  absence  from  home  in  that  locality.  I  shudder  to  think  of  the 
consequences  of  going  to  sleep  in  such  a  place.  Was  it  not  Will 
Fern,  in  'The  Chimes/  who  says  that  ladies  are  fond  of  sketching  his 
cottage ;  but  remarks, ''  There  ain't  no  weather  in  a  pictur ''  ?  In  the 
two  pictures  I  have  before  me  there  are  no  insects  and  no  fever  ! 
Gracious  heavens!  to  think  of  my  loyely  BayadWs  soft  creamy 
limbs  and  deUcate  bosom  at  the  mercy  of  all  the  mosquitoes,  galli- 
nippers,  green  flies.  Jack  Spaniards,  black  ants,  et  id  genus  omne^ 
which  were  certain  to  infest  that  pool!  To  realize  the  all  but 
certainty  of  her  darling  little  big  toe  bemg  attacked  by  a  jigger ! 
Why,  she  would  be  the  colour  of  an  Epping  sausage,  and  have  chills 
and  fever  before  night !  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  her  sister  imprudent 
— the  Indian  girl — had  a  plentiftd  supply  of  quinine  and  carbolic 
acid  soap  at  hand. 

And  the  gorgeous  fruits  and  flowers  ?  You  may  see  the  pick  of 
the  latter  at  Kew — minus  the  'plaga.  Well,  put  aside  the  fact  that 
they  are  foreign  and  curious,  and  for  how  many  of  them  would  you 
give  an  English  moss-rose? 

Then  the  heat,  the  dust,  the  squalor ;  none  of  which  go  into  the 
picture.    Fancy  Cleopatra  chasing  the  lively  flea !     She  must  have 
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Iiad  scores  of  sach  apierse  on  board  that  splendid  barge  of  hers,  if  tiie 
land  of  Egypt  has  not  undergone  a  wonderful  change.  The  great 
Mognl  himself  was  once  sadly  bothered  by  a  bluebottle  fly,  and  I 
should  not  wonder  if  the  lineal  descendants  of  that  insect  had  been 
indirectly  the  cause  of  separating  many  a  Vizier's  head  from  his 
shoulders.  As  a  museum  of  antiquities  the  '^romantic  East"  is  not 
to  be  decried ;  but  put  forward  as  a  land  of  luxury  and  comfort  it  is, 
in  my  humble  judgment,  the  greatest  impostor  out — except  the 
"  gorgeous  West" 
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[READINGS  IN  AMERICA.] 

n.-^C|ir  Irram  Doittait; 

A  Mystebt,  in  Foub  Nabratives. 
By  WILKIE  COLLINS. 

SECOND  NARRATIYE. 
Thb  Obtueb^s  Stoby  Conoludbd. 

XL 

I  EXPECT  nobody  to  approve  of  what  I  haye  next  to  teU  of  myself. 
In  three  weeks  from  the  day  when  my  mother  had  identified  her 

with  the  Woman  of  the  Dream,  I  took  Alicia  Warlock  to  Church,  and 

made  her  my  wife.    I  was  a  man  bewitched.    Again  and  again  I  say 

it,  I  was  a  man  bewitched ! 

Dnring  the  interval  before  .my  marriage,  onr  little  household 

at  the  cottage  was  broken  np.    My  mother  and  my  aunt  quarrelled. 

My  mother,  believing  in  the  Dream,  entreated  me  to  break  off  my 

engagement.    My  aunt,  believing  in  the  cards,  urged  me  to  marry. 

This  difference  of  opinion  produced  a  dispute  between  them,  in  the 
course  of  which  my  aunt  Chance — quite  unconscious  of  having  any 

superstitious  feelings  of  her  own — actually  set  out  the  cards  which 
prophesied  happiness  to  me  in  my  married  life,  and  asked  my  mother 
whether  anybody  but  '^  a  blinded  heathen  could  be  fule  enough  after 

seeing  those  cairds  to  believe  in  a  dream !"  This  was,  natdrally,  too 
much  for  my  mother's  patience ;  hard  wprds  followed  on  either  side ; 
Mrs.  Chance  returned  in  dudgeon  to  her  friends  in  Scotland.  She 
left  me  a  written  statement  of  my  future  prospects,  as  revealed  by 
tiie  cards — and  witl\  it  an  address  at  which  a  Post-office  order 
would  reach  her.  ''The  day  was  no  that  fu  o%"  she  remarked, 
'<  when  Frande  might  remember  what  he  owed  to  his  aunt  Chance, 
maintaining  her  ain  unbleemished  widowhood  on  thratty  punds  a 
year.*' 

Having  refused  to  give  her  sanction  to  my  marriage,  my  mother 
also  refused  to  be  present  at  the  wedding,  or  to  visit  Alicia  afterwards. 
There  was  no  anger  at  the  bottom  of  this  conduct  on  her  part 
Believing  as  she  did  in  the  Dream,  she  was  simply  in  mortal  fear  of 
my  wife.  I  understood  this — ^and  I  made  allowances  for  her.  Not  a 
cross  word  passed  between  us.    My  one  happy  remembrance  now — 
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though  I  did  disohey  her  in  the  matter  of  my  marriage — is  this :  I 
loTed  and  respected  my  good  mother  to  the  last. 

As  tor  my  wife,  she  expressed  no  regret  at  the  estrangement 
between  her  mother-in-law  and  herself.  By  common  consent,  we 
neyer  spoke  on  that  subject  We  settled  in  the  mannfiEusturing  town 
which  I  have  already  mentioned ;  and  we  kept  a  lodging  house.  My 
kind  master,  at  my  request,  granted  me  a  lump  sum  in  place  of  my 
annuity.  This  put  us  into  a  good  house,  decently  furnished.  For  a 
while,  things  went  well  enough.  I  may  describe  myself  at  this  time 
of  my  life  as  a  happy  man. 

My  misfortunes  began  with  a  return  of  the  complaint  from  which 
my  mother  had  already  suffered.  The  doctor  confessed,  when  I  asked 
him  the  question,  that  there  was  danger  to  be  dreaded  this  time. 
Naturally,  after  h^uring  this,  I  was  a  good  deal  away  at  the  cottage. 
Naturally  also,  I  left  the  business  of  looking  after  our  house,  in  my 
absence,  to  my  wife.  Little  by  little,  I  found  her  beginning  to  altco: 
towards  me.  While  my  back  was  turned,  she  formed  acquaintances 
with  people  of  the  doubtful  and  dissipated  sort.  One  day,  I  obserred 
something  in  her  manner  which  forced  the  suspicion  on  me  that  she 
had  been  drinking.  Before  the  week  was  out,  my  suspicion  was  a 
certamty.  From  keeping  company  with  drunkards,  she  had  grown  to 
be  a  drunkard  herself. 

I  did  all  a  man  could  do  to  reclaim  her.  Quite  useless !  She  had 
never  really  returned  the  lo^  I  felt  for  her :  I  had  no  iafluenoe ;  I 
could  do  nothing.  My  mother,  hearing  of  this  last  worst  trouble, 
resolved  to  try  what  her  influence  could  do.  HI  as  she  was,  I  found 
her  one  day  dressed  to  go  out. 

'^  I  am  not  long  for  this  world,  Francis,"  she  said.  **  I  shall  not 
feel  easy  on  my  death-bed,  unless  I  have  done  my  best  to  the  last  to 
make  you  happy.  I  mean  to  put  my  own  fears  and  my  own  feelings 
out  of  the  quesrticm,  and  to  go  with  you  to  your  wife,  and  try  what  I 
can  do  to  reclaim  her.  Take  me  home  with  you,  Francis.  Let  me 
do  all  I  can  to  help  my  son,  hdcxe  it's  too  late." 

How  could  I  disobey  her  ?  We  took  the  railway  to  the  town :  it 
was  only  half  an  hour's  ride.  By  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we 
reached  my  house.  It  was  our  dinner  hour,  and  Alicia  was  in  the 
kitchen.  I  was  able  to  take  my  mother  quietly  into  the  parlour,  and 
then  prepare  my  wife  fixr  the  visit.  She  had  drunk  but  little  at  that 
early  hour,  and  luckily  the  devil  in  her  was  tamed  for  the  time. 

She  followed  me  into  the  parlour,  and  the  meeting  passed  off 
better  than  I  had  ventured  to  forecast,  with  this  one  drawback, 
that  my  mother — ^though  she  tried  hard  to  control  herself-Hshrank 
from  looking  my  wife  in  the  face  when  she  spoke  to  her.  It  was 
a  relief  to  me  when  Alida  began  to  prepare  the  tt^  for  dinner. 

She  laid  the  doth,  brought  in  the  bread-tray,  and  cut  some  slices 
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for  tifl  from  the  loa£  Th^n  she  returned  to  the  kitchen.  At  that 
moment^  while  I  was  still  anxiously  watching  my  mother,'  I  was 
startled  by  seeing  the  same  ghastly  change  pass  over  her  face  which 
had  altered  it  on  the  morning  when  Alicia  and  she  first  met.  Before 
I  conld  say  a  word,  she  started  up  with  a  look  of  horror. 

**  Take  me  hack  I — ^home,  home  again,  Francis !  Gome  with  me, 
and  noTsr  go  hack  more !" 

I  was  afraid  to  ask  for  an  explanation ;  I  cotdd  only  sign  to  her  to 
be  silent,  and  help  her  quickly  to  the  door.  As  we  passed  the  bread- 
tray  on  the  table,  she  stopped  and  pointed  to  it. 

"  Did  you  see  what  your  wife  out  your  bread  with  ?"  she  asked. 

"  No,  mother ;  I  was  not  noticing.    What  was  it  ?" 

^'Lookr 

I  did  look.  A  new  dasp-knife,  with  a  buckhom  handle,  lay  with 
the  loaf  in  the  bread-tray.  I  stretched  out  my  hand  to  possess  myself 
of  it.  At  the  same  moment,  there  was  a  noise  in  the  kitchen,  and  my 
mother  caught  me  by  the  arm. 

*'  The  kmfe  of  the  dream !  Francis,  Fm  feunt  with  fear — take 
me  away,  before  she  comes  back  I" 

I  couldn't  speak,  to  comfort  or  eyen  to  answer  her.  Superior  as  I 
was  to  superstition,  the  discovery  of  the  knife  staggered  me.  In 
sileiice,  I  helped  my  mother  out  of  the  house  and  took  her  home. 

I  held  out  my  hand  to  say  good-by.    She  tried  to  stop  me. 

*"  Don't  go  hack,  Fnmcis  I  don't  go  back  f 

**  I  must  get  the  knife,  mother.  I  must  go  back  by  the  next 
train." 

I  held  to  that  resolution.    By  the  next  train  I  went  bacL 


xn. 

My  wife  had,  of  course,  disooTered  our  secret  departure  from  the 
house.  She  had  been  drinking.  She  was  in  a  fury  of  passion.  The 
dinner  in  the  kitchen  was  flung  under  the  grate ;  the  cloth  was  off 
the  parkmr  table.    Where  was  the  knife  ? 

I  was  foolish  enough  to  askfor  it.  She  refused  to  gire  it  to  me.  In 
the  course  of  the  dispute  between  us  which  followed,  I  discovered  that 
there  was  a  horrible  story  attached  to  the  knife.  It  had  been  used  in 
a  murder — ^years  sinoe—^and  had  been  so  skilfully  hidden  that  the 
authorities  had  been  unaUe  to  produce  it  at  the  trial  By  help  of 
some  of  her  disreputable  friends,  my  wife  had  been  enabled  to  purchase 
this  reUc  of  a  bygone  crime.  Her  perverted  nature  set  some  horrid 
unacknowledged  value  on  the  knife.  Seeing  there  was  no  hope  of 
gettbg  it  by  iaii  means,  I  determined  to  search  for  it,  later  in  the 
day,  in  secret.  The  search  was  unsuccessful.  Night  came  on,  and  I 
left  the  house  to  walk  about  the  streets.    You  will  understand  what  a 
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broken  man  I  was  by  this  time,  when  I  tell  yon  I  was  a&aid  to  sleep 
in  the  same  room  with  her! 

Three  weeks  passed.  Still  she  refused  to  give  np  the  knife ;  and 
still  that  fear  of  sleeping  in  the  same  room  with  her  possessed  me.  I 
walked  abont  at  night,  or  dozed  in  the  parlonr,  or  sat  watching  by 
my  mother's  bed-side.  Before  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  the  new 
month,  the  worst  misfortune  of  all  befel  me — my  mother  died.  It 
wanted  then  bnt  a  short  time  of  my  birthday.  She  had  longed  to 
Hye  till  that  day.  I  was  present  at  her  death.  Her  last  words  in 
this  world  were  addressed  to  me : 

**  Don't  go  back,  my  son — don't  go  back  I" 

I  was  obliged  to  go  back,  if  it  was  only  to  watch  my  wife.  In 
the  last  days  of  my  mother's  illness  she  had  spitefully  added  a  sting  to 
my  grief  by  declanng  that  she  would  assert  her  right  to  attend  the 
fimeral.  In  spite  of  all  that  I  could  do  or  say,  she  held  to  her  word. 
On  the  day  appointed  for  the  burial  she  forced  herself — inflamed 
and  shameless  with  drink — into  my  presence,  and  swore  she  would 
walk  in  the  funeral  procession  to  my  mother's  grave. 

This  last  insult— ^ter  all  I  had  gone  through  already — was  more 
than  I  could  endure.  It  maddened  me.  Try  to  make  allowances  for 
a  man  beside  himself.    I  struck  her. 

The  instant  the  blow  was  dealt,  I  repented  it.  She  crouched  down, 
silent,  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  and  eyed  me  steadily.  It  was  a  look 
that  cooled  my  hot  blood  in  an  instant.  There  was  no  time  now  to 
think  of  making  atonement.  I  could  only  risk  the  worst,  and  ^make 
sure  of  her  tiU  the  funeral  was  oyer.  I  locked  her  into  her  bed- 
room. 

When  I  cam^  back,  after  laying  my  mother  in*  the  grave,  I  found 
her  sitting  by  the  bedside,  very  much  altered  in  look  and  bearing, 
with  a  bundle  on  her  lap.  She  faced  me  quietly ;  she  spoke  with  a 
curious  stillness  in  her  voice — strangely  and  unnaturally  composed  in 
look  and  manner. 

*^  No  man  has  ever  struck  me  yet,"  she  said.  ''  My  husband  shall 
have  no  second  opportunity.    Set  the  door  open  and  let  me  go." 

She  passed  me,  and  left  the  room.  I  saw  her  walk  away  up  the 
street. 

Was  she  gone  for  good  ? 

All  that  night  I  watched  and  waited.  No  footstep  came  near  the 
house.  The  next  night,  overcome  by  fiettigue,  I  lay  down  in  bed  in 
my  clothes,  with  the  door  locked,  the  key  on  the  table,  and  the  candle 
burning.  My  slumber  was  not  disturbed.  The  third  night,  the 
fourth,  the  fifth,  the  sixth,  passed,  and  nothing  happened.  I  lay  down 
on  the  seventh  night — still  suspicious  of  something  happening ;  still 
in  my  clothes ;  stUl  with  the  door  locked,  the  key  on  ihe  table,  and 
the  candle  bummg. 
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My  rest  was  disturbed.  I  woke  twice,  without  any  sensation  of 
Tineasin^is.  The  third  time,  that  horrid  shivering  of  the  night  at  the 
ionely  inn,  that  awful  sinking  pain  at  the  heart,  came  back  again,  and 
ronseid  me  in  an  instant. 

My  eyes  opened  towards  the  left-hand  side  of  the  bed.  And  there 
fitood,  looking  at  me 

The  Dream- Woman  again  ?  No !  My  wife.  The  living  woman, 
with  the  face  of  the  Dream — in  the  attitude  of  the  Dream — the  fair 
arm  up ;  the  knife  clasped  in  the  delicate  white  hand. 

I  sprang  upon  her  on  the  instant ;  but  not  quickly  enough  to  stop 
her  from  hiding  the  knife.  Without  a  word  from  me,  without  a  cry 
from  her,  I  pinioned  her  in  a  chair.  With  one  hand  I  felt  up  her 
deeve ;  and  there,  where  the  Dream- Woman  had  hidden  the  knife, 
my  wife  had  hidden  it — ^the  knife  with  the  buckhom  handle,  that 
looked  like  new. 

What  I  felt  when  I  made  that  discovery  I  could  not  realise  at  the 
time,  and  I  can't  describe  now.  I  took  one  steady  look  at  her  with 
the  knife  in  my  hand. 

"  You  meant  to  kUl  me?"  I  said. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  "  I  meant  to  kill  you."  She  crossed  her  arms 
over  her  bosom,  and  stared  me  coolly  in  the  face.  *'  I  shall  do  it  yet," 
she  said.    "  With  that  knifa" 

I  don't  know  what  possessed  me — ^I  swear  to  you  I  am  no  coward ; 
and  yet  I  acted  like  a  coward.  The  horrors  got  hold  of  me.  I 
couldn't  look  at  lier— I  couldn't  speak  to  her.  I  left  her  (with  the 
knife  in  my  hand),  and  went  out  into  the  night. 

There  was  a  bleak  wind  abroad,  and  the  smell  of  rain  was  in  the 
air.  The  church  clocks  chimed  the  quarter  as  I  walked  beyond  the 
last  houses  in  the  town.  I  asked  the  first  policeman  I  met  what  hour 
that  was,  of  which  the  quarter  past  had  just  struck. 

The  man  looked  at  his  watch,  and  answered,  "  Two  o'clock."    Two 

in  the  morning.    What  day  of  the  month  was  this  day  that  had  just 

b^gun  ?  I  reckoned  it  up  from  the  date  of  my  mother's  funeral.   The 

*  Iprrid  parallel  between  the  dream  and  the  reality  vras  complete — it 

wasTmj  birthday ! 

' :  Had  I  escaped  the  mortal  peril  which  the  dream  foretold  ?  or  had 
I  only  received  a  second  warning  ? 

As  that  doubt  crossed  my  mind  I  stopped  on  my  way  out  of  the 
tovni.  The  air  had  revived  me.— I  felt;  in  some  degree  like  my  own 
seK  again.  After' a  little  thinking,  I  began  to  see  plainly  the  mistake 
I  had  made  in  leaving  my  wife  free  to  go  where  she  liked  and  to  do 
as  she  pleased.  «iPb. 

I  turned  instantly,  and  made  my  way  back  to  the  house. 

It  was  still  dark.  I  had  left  the  candle  burning  in  the  bedchamber. 
When  I  looked  up  to  the  window  of  the  room  now,  there  was  no  light 
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in  it.  I  advanced  to  the  house  door.  On  going  away  I  remembered 
to  have  closed  it ;  on  trying  it  now,  I  found  it  open. 

I  waited  outside,  never  losing  sight  of  the  house  till  daylight.  Then 
I  ventured  in-doors — listened,  and  heard  nothing — looked  into  kitchen, 
scullery,  parlour ;  and  found  nothing — went  up  at  last  into  the  bed- 
room.   It  was  empty. 

A  pick-lock  lay  on  the  floor,  which  told  me  how  she  had  gained 
entrance  in  the  night.  And  that  was  the  one  trace  I  could  find  of 
the  Dream  Woman. 

XIII. 

I  WAITED  in  the  house  till  the  town  was  astir  for  the  day — and  then 
I  went  to  consult  a  lawyer.  In  the  confused  state  of  my  mind  at  the 
time,  I  had  one  clear  notion  of  what  I  meant  to  do :  I  was  determined 
to  sell  my  house  and  leave  the  neighbourhood.  There  were  obstacles 
in  the  way  which  I  had  not  counted  on.  I  was  told  I  had  creditors 
to  satisfy  before  I  could  leave — I,  who  had  given  my  wife  the  money 
to  pay  my  bills  regularly  every  week  I  Inquiry  showed  that  she  had 
embezzled  every  farthing  of  the  money  that  I  had  entrusted  to  her. 
I  had  no  choice  but  to  pay  over  again. 

Placed  in  this  awkward  position,  my  first  duty  vras  to  set  things 
right,  with  the  help  of  my  lawj^er.  During  my  forced  sojourn  in  the 
town  I  did  two  foolish  things.  And,  as  a  consequence  that  followed, 
I  heard  once  more,  and  heard  for  the  last  time,  of  my  wife. 

In  the  first  place,  having  got  possession  of  the  knife,  I  vras  rash 
enough  to  keep  it  in  my  pocket.  In  the  second  place,  having  some- 
thing of  importance  to  say  to  the  lawyer,  at  a  late  hour  of  the  evening, 
I  went  to  his  house  after  dark — alone  and  on  foot.  I  got  there  safely 
«iough.  Keturning,  I  was  seized  on  from  behind  by  two  men; 
dragged  down  a  dark  passage,  and  robbed — not  only  of  the  little  money 
I  had  about  me,  but  also  of  the  knife.  It  was  the  lawyer's  opinion 
(as  it  was  mine)  that  the  thieves  were  among  the  disreputable  acquaint- 
ances formed  by  my  wife,  and  that  they  had  attacked  me  at  her  insti- 
gation. To  confirm  this  view  I  received  a  letter  the  next  day,  without 
date  or  address,  written  in  Alicia's  hand.  The  first  line  informed  me 
that  the  knife  was  back  again  in  her  possession.  The  second  line 
reminded  me  of  the  day  when  I  had  struck  her.  The  third  line 
warned  me  that  she  would  wash  out  the  stain  of  that  blow  in  my  blood, 
and  repeated  the  words, ''  I  shall  do  it  with  the  knife !" 

These  things  happened  a  year  ago.  The  law  laid  hands  on  the  men 
who  had  robbed  me — ^but  from  that  time  to  this  the  law  has  failed 
completely  to  find  a  trace  of  my  wife. 

My  story  is  told.  When  I  had  paid  the  creditors  and  paid  the  l^al 
expenses,  I  had  barely  five  pounds  left  out  of  the  sale  of  my  house ; 
and  I  had  the  world  to  begin  over  again.    Some  months  since — drift- 
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ing  here  and  there — I  found  my  way  to  Underbridge.  The  landlord 
at  the  inn  had  known  sometbing  of  my  fskther's  family  in  times  past. 
He  gave  me  (all  he  had  to  give)  my  food^  and  shelter  in  the  yard. 
Except  on  market-days,  there  is  nothing  to  do.  In  the  coming  winter 
the  inn  is  to  be  shnt  np,  and  I  shall  have  to  shift  for  myselfl  My  old 
master  would  help  me  if  I  applied  to  him — ^but  I  don't  like  to  apply : 
he  has  done  more  for  me  already  than  I  deserve.  Besides,  in  another 
year  who  knows  but  my  troubles  may  all  be  at  an  end  ?  Next  winter 
will  bring  me  nigh  to  my  next  birthday — and  my  next  birthday  may 
be  the  day  of  my  death.  Yes !  it's  true  I  sat  np  all  last  night ;  and 
I  heard  two  in  the  morning  strike :  and  nothing  happened.  Still, 
allowing  for  that,  the  time  to  come  is  a  time  I  don't  trust.  My  wife 
has  got  the  knife — my  wife  is  looking  for  me.  I  am  above  supersti- 
tion, mind!  I  don't  say  I  belieye  in  dreams;  I  only  say,  Alicia 
Warlock  is  looking  for  me.  It  is  possible  I  may  be  wrong.  It  is 
possible  I  may  be  right    Who  can  tell  ? 


THE  THIKD  NARKATIVE. 

The  Stobt  contintjed  by  Pbboy  Faibbank. 

XIY. 

We  took  leave  of  Francis  Eayen  at  the  door  of  Farleigh  HaD,  with  the 
understanding  that  he  might  expect  to  hear  from  us  again. 

The  same  night  Mrs.  Fairbank  and  I  had  a  discussion  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  our  own  room.  The  topic  was  •  The  Ostler's  ^Story ';  and 
the  question  in  dispute  between  us  turned  on  the  measure  of  charitable 
duty  that  we  owed  to  the  Ostler  himself. 

The  view  I  took  of  the  man's  narrative  was  of  the  purely  matter-of- 
fact  kind.  Francis  Eaven  had,  in  my  opinion,  brooded  over  the  misty 
connection  between  his  strange  dream  and  his  vile  vnfe,  until  his  mind 
was  in  a  state  of  partial  delusion  on  that  subject.  I  was  quite  vnlling 
to  help  him  with  a  trifle  of  money,  and  to  recommend  him  to  the  kind- 
ness of  my  lawyer,  if  he  was  really  in  any  danger  and  wanted  advice. 
There,  my  idea  of  my  duty  towards  this  afflicted  person  began  and 
ended. 

Confronted  with  this  sensible  view  of  >  the  matter,  Mrs.  Fairbank's 
romantic  temperament  rushed  as  usual  into  extremes.  ^'  I  should  no 
more  think  of  losing  sight  of  Francis  Eaven  when  his  next  birthday 
comes  round,"  says  my  wife,  '^  than  I  should  think  of  laying  down  a 
good  story  mth  the  last  chapters  unread.  I  am  positively  determined, 
Percy,  to  take  him  back  with  us,  when  we  return  to  France,  in  the 
capacity  of  groom.  What  does  one  man  more  or  less  among  the  horses 
matter  to  people  as  rich  as  we  are  ?"  In  this  strain  the  partner  of 
my  joys  and  sorrow  ran  on ;  perfectly  impenetrable  to  everything  that 
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I  conld  say  on  the  side  of  common-sense.  Need  I  tell  my  married 
brethren  how  it  ended  ?  Of  course  I  allowed  my  wife  to  irritate 
me,  and  spoke  to  her  sharply.  Of  conrse,  my  wife  tnmed  her  fieice 
away  indignantly  on  the  conjugal  pillow,  and  burst  into  tears.  Of 
course,  upon  that,  *'  Mr."  made  his  excuses,  and  "  Mrs."  had  her  own 
way. 

Before  the  week  was  out  we  rode  over  to  TJnderbridge,  and  duly 
offered  to  Francis  Baven  a  place  in  our  service  as  supemnmerary 
groom. 

At  first  the  poor  fellow  seemed  hardly  able  to  realise  his  own  ex- 
traordinary good  fortune.  Becovering  himself,  he  expressed  his  grati- 
tude modestly  and  becomingly.  Mrs.  Fairbanks  ready  sympathies 
overflowed  as  usual  at  her  lips.  She  talked  to  him  about  our  home  in 
France,  as  if  the  worn,  grey-headed  ostler  had  been  a  child:  **  Such 
a  dear  old  house,  Francis ;  and  such  pretty  gardens  I  Stables  ten 
times  as  big  as  your  stables  here :  quite  a  choice  of  rooms  for  you. 
Tou  must  learn  the  name  of  our  house — ^it  is  called  Maison  Rouge. 
Our  nearest  town  is  Metz.  We  are  within  a  walk  of  the  beautiful 
river  Moselle.  And  when  we  want  a  change  we  have  only  to  take 
the  railway  to  the  frontier,  and  find  ourselves  in  Germany.** 

Listening,  so  far,  with  a  very  bewildered  facei  Francis  started  and 
changed  colour,  when  my  wife  reached  the  end  of  her  last  sentence. 

"  Germany  ?"  be  repeated. 

"  Yes.    Does  Germany  remind  you  of  anything  ^ 

The  ostler's  eyes  looked  down  sadly  on  the  ground.  "  Germany 
reminds  me  of  my  wife,"  he  replied. 

"Indeed?    HowT 

"  She  once  told  me  she  had  lived  in*  Germany — long  before  I  knew 
her — in  the  time  when  she  was  a  young"  girl." 

"  Was  she  living  with  relations  or  friends  ?" 
I    "  She  was  living  as  governess  in  a  foreign  family." 

"  In  what  part  of  Germany  ?' 

"I  don't  remember,  ma'am.    I  doubt  if  she  told  me." 

"  Did  she  tell  you  the  name  of  the  family  ?" 

'^Yes,  ma'am.  It  was  a  foreign  name,  and  it  has  slipped  my 
memory  l6ng  since.  The  head  of  the  family  was  a  wine-grower  in  a 
large  way  of  business — ^I  remember  that." 

"Did  you  hear  what  sort  of  wine  he  grew?  There  are  wine- 
growers  in  our  neighbourhood.     Was  it  Moselle  wine  ?" 

"  I  couldn't  say,  ma'am.    I  doubt  if  I  ever  heard." 

There  the  conversation  dropped.  We  engaged  to  communicate 
with  Francis  Baven  before  we  left  England,  and  took  our  leave. 

I  had  made  my  arrangements  to  pay  our  round  of  visits  to  English 
friends,  and  to  return  to  Maison  Eouge  in  the  summer.  On  the  eve 
of  departure,  certain  difficulties  in  connection  with  the  management  of 
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some  landed  property  of  mine  in  Ireland,  obliged  ns  to  alter  our  plans. 
Instead  of  gating  back  to  our  honse  in  France  in  the  snmmer,  we 
only  returned  a  week  or  two  before  Christmas.  Francis  Eaven 
accompanied  us,  and  was  duly  established,  in  the  nominal  capacity  of 
stable-helper,  among  the  servants  at  Maison  Bouge. 

Before  long,  some  of  the  objections  to  taking  him  into  our  employ- 
ment, which  I  had  foreseen  and  had  vainly  mentioned  to  my  wife, 
forced  themselves  on  our  attention  in  no  very  agreeable  form. 

Francis  Eaven  failed  (as  I  had  feared  he  would)  to  get  on  smoothly 
with  his  fellow-servants.  They  were  all  French;  and  not  one  of 
them  understood  English.  Francis,  on  his  side,  was  equally  ignorant 
of  FrencL  His  reserved  manners,  his  melancholy  temperament,  his 
solitary  ways — ^all  told  against  him.  Our  servants  called  him  ^^  the 
English  Bear.*'  He  grew  widely  known  in  the  neighbourhood  under 
his  nick-name.  Quarrels  took  place,  ending  once  or  twice  Ia  blows. 
It  became  plain,  even  to  Mrs.  Fairbank  herself,  that  some  wise  change 
must  be  made.  While  we  were  still  considering  what  the  change  was 
to  be,  the  unfortxmate  ostler  was  thrown  on  our  hands,  for  some  time 
to  come,  by  an  accident  in  the  stables.  Still  pursued  by  his  proverbial 
ill-luck,  the  poor  wretch's  leg  was  broken  by  a  kick  from  a  horse. 

He  was  attended  to  by  our  own  surgeon,  in  his  comfortable  bed- 
room at  the  stables.  As  the  date  of  his  birthday  drew  near  he  was 
still  confined  to  his  bed. 

Physically  speaking,  he  was  doing  very  welL  Morally  speaking, 
the  surgeon  was  not  satisfied.  Francis  Baven  was  suffering  under 
some  unacknowledged  mental  disturbance,  which  interfered  seriously 
with  his  rest  at  night.  Hearing  this,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  tell 
the  medical  attendant  what  was  preying  on  the  patient's  mind.  As  a 
practical  man,  he  shared  my  opinion  that  the  ostler  was  in  a  state  of 
delusion  on  the  subject  of  his  Wife  and  his  Dream.  ^*  Curable  delu* 
sion,  in  my  opinion,"  the  surgeon  added,  **  if  the  experiment  could  be 
fairly  tried." 

"  How  can  it  be  tried  ?"  I  asked. 

Instead  of  replying,  the  surgeon  put  a  question  to  me,  on  his  side. 

"Do  you  happen  to  know,"  he  said,  "that  this  year  is  Leap 
Tear?" 

"  Mrs.  Fairbank  reminded  me  of  it  yesterday,"  I  answered.  *'  Other- 
wise I  might  not  have  known  it." 

"Do  you  think  Francis  Baven  knows  that  this  year  is  Leap 
Tear?" 

(I  began  to  see  dimly  what  my  friend  was  driving  at.) 

"It  depends,"  I  answered,  "on  whether  he  has  got  an  English 
almanack.     Suppose  he  has  not  got  the  almanack — what  then  ?" 

"  In  that  case,"  pursued  the  surgeon,  "  Francis  Eaven  is  innocent 
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of  all  suspicion  that  there  is  a  twenty-ninth  day  in  February  this 
year.  As  a  necessary  consequence — what  will  he  do?  He  will 
anticipate  the  appearance  of  the  Woman  with  the  Knife  at  two  in  the 
morning  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  February,  instead  of  the  first  of 
Mardli.  Let  him  suffer  all  his  superstitious « terrors  on  the  wrong 
day.  Leave  him,  on  the  day  that  is  really  his  birthday,'to  pass  a  per- 
fectly quiet  night,  and  to  be  as  sound  asleep  as  other  peojde  at  two 
in  the  morning.  And  then,  when  he  wakes  comfortably  in  time 
for  his  breakfast,  shame  him  out  of  his  delusion  by  telling  him  the 
truth."  ^ 

I  agreed  to  try  the  experiment.  Leaving  the  surgeon  to  caution 
Mrs.  Fairbank  on  the  subject  of  Leap  Year,  I  went  to  the  stables  to 
see  Francis  Eaven. 

XV. 

The  poor  fellow  was  full  of  forebodings  of  the  fate  in  store  for  him  on 
the  ominous  first  of  March.  He  eagerly  entreated  me  to  order  one  of 
the  men-servants  to  sit  up  with  him  on  the  birthday  morning.  In 
granting  his  request,  I  asked  him  to  tell  me  on  which  day  of  the  week 
his  birthday  fell.  He  reckoned  the  days  on  his  fingers ;  and  proved 
his  innocence  of  all  suspicion  that  it  was  Leap  Year  by  fixing  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  February,  in  the  full  persuasion  that  it  was  the  first 
of  March.  Pledged  to  try  the  surgeon's  experiment,  I  left  his  error 
uncorrected,  of  course.  Li  so  doing,  I  took  my  first  step  blindfold 
towards  the  last  act  in  the  drama  of  the  Ostler's  Dream. 

The  next  day  brought  with  it  a  little  domestic  difficulty,  which 
indirectly  and  strangely  associated  itself  with  the  coming  end. 

My  wife  received  a  letter,  inviting  us  to  assist  in  celebrating  the 
"  Silver  Wedding  "  of  two  worthy  German  neighbours  of  ours— Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Beldheimer.  Mr.  Beldheimer  was  a  large  wine-grower  on 
the  banks  of  the  Moselle.  His  house  was  situated  on  the  frontier  line 
of  France  and  Germany ;  and  the  distance  from  our  house  was  suffi- 
ciently considerable  to  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  sleep  under  our 
host's  roof.  Under  these  circumstances,  if  we  accepted  the  invitation, 
a  comparison  of  dates  showed  that  we  should  be  away  from  home  on 
the  morning  of  the  first  of  March.  Mrs.  Fairbank — holding  to  her 
absurd  resolution  to  see  with  her  own  eyes  what  might,  or  might  not, 
happen  to  Francis  Baven  on  his  birthday — flatly  declined  to  leave 
Maison  Eouge.  '  "  It's  easy  to  send  an  excuse,"  she  said,  in  her  off- 
hand manner. 

I  failed,  for  my  part,  to  see  any  easy  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 
The  celebration  of  a  **  Silver  Wedding  "  in  Germany  is  the  celebra- 
tion of  twenty-five  years  of  happy  married  life ;  and  the  host's  claim 
upon  the  consideration  of  his  friends  on  such  an  occasion  is  something 
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in  the  natnre'of  *a  Boyal  ^'  command."  After  ooomderable  disonssioc, 
finding  my  wife's  obstinacy  invincible,  and  feeling  that  the  absence  of 
both  of  ns  from][the  festiyal  wonld  certainly  offend  our  friends,  I  left 
Mrs.  Fairbank^to  make  her  excuses  for  herself;  and  directed  her  to 
accept  the  invitation  so  fiEu:  as  I  was  concerned.  In  so  doing,  I  took 
my  second  sfcep,  Uindfold,  towards  the  last  act  in  the  drama  of  the 
Ostler's  Dream. 

A  week  elapsed ;  the^^last  days  of  February  w^e  at  hand.  Another 
domestic  difficulty  happened ;  and,  again,  this  event  also  proved  to  be 
strangely  associated  with  the  coming  end. 

My  head  groom  at  the  stables  was  one  Joseph  Bigobert.  He  was 
an  ill-conditioned  fellow,  inordinately  vain  of  his  personal  appearance, 
and  by  no  means  scrupulous  in  his  conduct  with  women.  His  one 
virtue  consisted  in  his  fondness  for  horses,  and  in  the  care  he  took  of 
the  animals  under  his  charge.  In  a  word,  he  was  too  good  a  groom 
to  be  easily  replaced,  or  he  would  have  quitted  my  service  long  since. 
On  the  occasion  of  which  I  am  now  writing,  he  was  reported  to  me 
by  my  steward  as  growing  idle  and  disorderly  in  his  habits.  The 
principal  offence  alleged  against  him  was,  that  be  had  been  seen  that 
day  in  the  city  of  Metz,  in  the  company  of  a  woman  (supposed  to  be 
an  Englishwoman),  whom  he  was  entertaining  at  a  tavern,  when  he 
ought  to  have  been  on  his  way  back  to  Maison  Bouge.  The  man's 
defence  was  that  'Hhe  lady"  (as  he  called  her)  was  an  English 
stranger,  unacquainted  with  the  ways  of  the  place,  and  that  he  had 
cmly  shown  her  where  she  could  obtain  some  refreshment,  at  her  own 
request.  I  administered  the  necessary  reprimand — without  troubling 
myself  to  inquire  farther  into  the  matter.  In  failing  to  do  this,  I 
took  my  third  step,  blindfold,  towards  the  last  act  in  Ike  drama  of  the 
Ostler's  Dream. 

On  the  evening  of  the  twenty-eighth,  I  informed  the  servants  at 
the  stables  that  one  of  them  must  watch  through  the  night  by  the 
Englishman's  bedside.  Joseph  Bigobert  immediately  volunteered  for 
the  duty — as  a  means  no  doubt  of  winning  his  way  back  to  my  favour. 
I  accepted  his  proposal. 

That  day,  the  surgeon  dined  with  us.  Towards  midnight  he  and  I 
left  the  smoking-room,  and  repaired  to  Francis  Baven's  bedside.  Bigo- 
bert vTas  at  his  post — with  no  very  agreeable  expression  on  his  face. 
The  Frenchman  and  the  Englishman  had  evidently  not  got  on  well 
together,  so  far.  Francis  Baven  lay  helpless  on  his  bed,  waiting 
silently  for  two  in  the  morning,  and  the  Dream  Woman. 

"  I  have  come,  Francis,  to  bid  you  good-night,"  I  said  cheerfully. 
**  To-morrow  morning  I  shall  look  in  at  breakfast  time,  before  I  leave 
home  on  a  journey." 

"  Thank  you  for  all  your  kindness,  sir.    You  will  not  see  me  alive 
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to-morrow  morning.    She  will  find  me  this  time.    Mark  my  words — 
she  will  find  me  this  time." 

''My  good  fellow  !  she  couldn't  find  yon  in  England.  How  in  th» 
world  is  she  to  find  yon  in  France  ?" 

*'  It's  borne  in  on  my  mind,  sir,  that  she  will  find  me  here.  At  two 
in  the  morning  on  my  birthday  I  shall  see  her  again,  and  see  her  for 
the  last  time." 

"  Do  yon  mean  that  she  will  kill  you  ?" 

« I  mean  that,  sir.    She  will  kill  me — mtii  the  knife." 

*'  And  with  iUgobert  in  the  room  to  protect  y<Mi  ?" 

^'  I  am  a  doomed  man.    Fifty  Bigoberts  couldn't  protect  me." 

"  And  yet  you  wanted  somebody  to  sit  up  mik  you  ?" 

"  Mere  wec^ess,  sir*  I  don't  like  to  he  left  alone  cai  my  dea&» 
bed." 

I  looked  at  the  surgeon.  If  he  had  encouraged  me,  I  should  cer* 
tamly,  out  of  sheer  compassiom,  have  confessed  to  Fjranois  itarea  the- 
trick  that  we  were  playiug  him«  The  8urge<m  held  to  his  experiment;, 
the  surgeon's  face  plainly  said— "No." 

The  next  day  (the  twenty-ninth  of  February)  was  the  day  of  the 
Silver  Wedding.  The  fixst  thing  in  the  mcHiung,  I  went  to  Francis 
Baven's  room.    Bigobert  met  me  at  the  door. 

"  How  has  he  passed  the  night  ?"  I  aaked^ 

'^ Saying. his  prayers,  and  looking  for  ghosts,"  Bigobert  answ^ed* 
"  A  lunatic  a^jlum  is  the  only  psfoper  place  for  him." 

I  approached  the  bedside.  ""  Well,  Fraitoisy  b«re  you  aii9>  safe  and 
sound,  in  spite  of  what;  you  said  to  toA  hek  night." 

His  eyes  rested  on  mine  with  a  vacant  wondering  look. 

*'  I  don't  un^||ptand  it/'  he  said. 

*'  Did  you  see  anything  of  your  wife  when  the  clock  struck  two?*'' 

"No,  sir." 

"  Bid  anything  happen  ?" 

"  Nothing  happened,  sir." 

" Doesn't  this  satisfy  you  that  you  were  wrong?" 

His  eyes  still  kept  their  vacant,  wondering  look.  He  only  repeated, 
the  words  he  had  spoken  already : 

"  I  don't  understand  it." 

I  made  a  last  attempt  to  cheer  him.  "  Come,  come,  Francis !  keep 
a  good  heart.    You  will  be  out  of  bed  in  a  fortnight." 

He  shook  his  head  on  the  pillow.  "  There's  something  wrong,"  h& 
said.  "  I  don't  expect  you  to  believe  me,  sir.  I  only  say,  tiiere's- 
something  wrong — and  time  will  show  it." 

I  left  the  room.  Half  an  hour  later  I  started  for  Mr.  Beldheimer'» 
house;  leaving  the  arrangements  for  the  morning  of  the  first  of  March* 
in  the  hands  of  the  doctor  and  my  wife. 
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XVI, 


The  one  thing  which  principally  struck  me  when  I  joined  the  guests 
at  the  Silver  Weddings  is  also  the  one  thing  which  it  is  necessary  to 
mention  here.  On  this  joyfol  occasion  a  noticeable  lady  present  wa» 
out  of  spirits.  That  lady  was  no  Other  than  the  heroine  of  the  festival^ 
the  mistress  of  the  house ! 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Beldheimer's  eldest  son 
on  the  subject  of  his  mother.  As  an  old  friend  of  the  &mily,  I  had  a 
claim  on  lus  confidence  which  the  young  man  willingly  recognised. 

"  We  have  had  a  very  disagreeable  matter  to  deal  with,"  he  said ; 
'-  and  my  motiier  has  not  xeeovered  the  painftil  impression  left  on  her 
mind.  Many  years  since,  when  my  sisters  were  children,  we  had  an 
EagUsh  govemesa  in  tiie  house.  She  left  us,  as  we  then  understood, 
to  be  maraad.  We  heard  no  more  of  her  until  a  week  or  ten  day» 
sinoe-T-*wheii  my  mother  received  a  letter,  in  which  our  ex-governess 
described  herself  as  being  in  a  condition  of  great  poverty  and  distress. 
After  muidt  hesitation  she  had  ventured — at  the  suggestion  of  a  lady 
who  had  been  kind  to  her — to  write  to  her  former  employers,  and  to 
appeal  to  their  remembrance  of  old  times.  You  know  my  mother : 
she  is  not  only  the  most  kindheorted,  but  the  most  innocent  of  women 
— it  is  impossible  to  persuade  her  of  the  wickedness  that  there  is  in 
the  world.  She  replied  by  return  of  post,  inviting  the  governess  to 
coiE^  hese  and  vsee  her^  and  enclosing  the  money  for  her  travelBng^ 
expenses.  When  my  &ther  came  home,  and  heard  what  had  been 
done,  he  wrote  at  once  to  his  ag^ot  in  Londtm  to  make  inquiries — 
enclosing  the  address  on  the  governess's  letter.  Before  he  could 
receive  .tiie.  agents  reply  ihe  governess  arrived.  She  produced  the- 
worst  possible  impression  on  his  mind.  The  agent's  letter,  reaching  us 
a  few  days  later,  confirmed  his  suspicions.  Since  we  had  lost  sight  of 
her,  the  woman  had  led  a  most  disreputable  life.  My  father  spoke> 
to  her  privately :  he  offered — on  condition  of  her  leaving  the  house 
— a  sum  of  money  to  take  her  back  to  England.  If  she  refused, 
the  alternative  would  be  an  appeal  to  the  authorities  and  a  public^ 
scandal.  She  accepted  the  money,  and  left  the  house.  On  her  way 
back  to  England  she  appears  to  have  stopped  at  Metz.  You  will 
understand  what  sort  of  woman  she  is,  when  I  tell  you  that  she  was- 
seen  the  other  day  in  a  tavern  with  your  handsome  groom,  Joseph 
Eigobert." 

While  my  informant  was  relating  these  circumstances,  my  memory 
was  at  work.  I  recalled  what  Francis  Baven  had  vaguely  told  us  of 
his  wife's  experience  in  former  days,  as  governess  in  a  German  fiEunily» 
A  suspicion  of  the  truth  suddenly  flaahed  across  my  mind. 

"  What  was  the  woman's  name  ?"  I  asked. 
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Mr.  Beldheimer's  son  answered : 

"Alicia  Warlock." 

I  had  but  one  idea  when  I  heard  that  reply — to  get  back  to  my 
house  without  a  moment's  needless  delay.  It  was  then  ten  o'clock  at 
night — the  last  train  to  Metz  had  left  long  since.  I  arranged  with 
my  young  friend — rafter  duly  informing  him  of  the  circumstances — 
that  I  should  go  by  the  first  train  in  the  morning,  instead  of  staying 
to  breakfast  with  the  other  guests  who  slept  in  the  house. 

At  intervals  during  the  night  I  wondered  uneasily  how  things  were 
going  on  at  Maison  Bouge.  Again  and  again,  the  same  question 
occurred  to  me,  on  my  journey  home  in  the  early  morning — ^the 
morning  of  the  first  of  March.  As  the  event  proved,  but  one  person 
in  my  house  knew  what  really  happened  at  the  stables,  on  Francis 
Kaven's  birthday.  Let  Joseph  Eigobert  take  my  place  as  narrator, 
and  tell  the  story  of  the  end  to  You — as  he  told  it,  in  times  past,  to 
his  lawyer  and  to  Me. 

FOURTH  (AND  LAST)  NABRATIVE. 
The  Statement  of  Joseph  Bigobcbt:  addressed  to  the  Babbisteb 

WHO  DEFENDED  HIM  AT  HIS   TbIAL. 

Eespected  Sib, — On  the  twenty-seventh  of  February  I  was  sent,  on 
business  connected  with  the  stable  at  Maison  Bouge,  to  the  city  of 
Metz.  On  the  public  promenade  I  met  a  magnificent  woman.  Com- 
plexion blonde.  Nationality,  English.  We  mutually  admired  each 
other ;  we  fell  into  conversation.  (She  spoke  French  perfectly — with 
the  English  accent.)  I  offered  refreshment;  my  proposal  was  ac- 
cepted. We  had  a  long  and  interesting  interview — ^we  discovered  that 
we  were  made  for  each  other.    So  far,  who  is  to  blame  ? 

Is  it  my  fault  that  I  am  a  handsome  man — universally  agreeable  as 
such  to  the  fair  sex  ?  Is  it  a  criminal  offence  to  be  accessible  to  the 
amiable  weakness  of  love  ?  I  ask  again,  Who  is  to  blame  ?  Clearly, 
Nature.    Not  the  beautiful  lady — not  my  humble  self. 

To  resume.  The  most  hard-hearted  person  living  will  understand 
that  two  beings  made  for  each  other  could  not  possibly  part  without 
an  appointment  to  meet  again. 

I  made  arrangements  for  the  accommodation  of  the  lady  in  the 
village  near  Liaison  Bouge.  She  consented  to  honour  me  with  her 
company  at  supper,  in  my  apartment  at  the  stables,  on  the  night  of 
the  twenty-ninth.  The  time  fixed  on  was  the  time  when  the  other 
servants  were  accustomed  to  retire — eleven  o'clock. 

Among  the  grooms  attached  to  the  stables  was  an  Englishman,  laid 
up  with  a  broken  leg.  His  name  was  Francis.  His  manners  were 
repulsive ;  he  was  ignorant  of  the  French  language.  In  the  kitchen 
he  went  by  the  nick-name  of ''  The  English  Bear."    Strange  to  say, 
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he  was  a  great  fayonrite  with  my  master  and  my  mistress.  They  even 
humoured  certain  superstitious  terrors  to  which  this  repulsive  person 
was  sulgect — terrors  into  the  nature  of  which  I,  as  an  advanced  free- 
thinker, ney^  thought  it  worth  my  while  to  inquire. 

On  the  evening  of  the  twenty-eighth,  the  Englishman,  heing  a  prey 
to  the  terrors  whi<^  I  have  mentioned,  requested  that  one  of  his 
fellow-servants  might  sit  up  with  him  for  that  night  only.  The  wish 
that  he  expressed  was  backed  by  Mr.  Fairbank  s  authority.  Having 
already  incurred  my  master's  displeasure — in  what  way,  a  proper 
sense  of  my  own  dignity  forbids  me  to  relate — ^I  volunteered  to  watch 
by  the  bedside  of  the  English  Bear.  My  object  was  to  satisfy  Mr. 
Fairbank  that  I  bore  no  malice,  on  my  side,  after  what  had  occurred 
between  us.  The  wretched  Englishman  passed  a  night  of  delirium. 
Not  understanding  his  barbarous  language,  I  could  only  gather  from 
his  gestures  that  he  was  in  deadly  fear  of  some  fftucied  apparition  at 
his  bedside.  From  time  to  time,  when  this  madman  disturbed  my 
slumbers,  I  quieted  him  by  swearing  at  him.  This  is  the  shortest 
and  best  way  of  dealing  witii  persons  in  his  condition. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-ninth,  Mr.  Fairbank  left  us  on  a 
journey. 

Lat^  in  the  day,  to  my  unspeakable  disgust,  I  found  that  I  had 
not  done  with  the  Englishman  yet.  In  Mr.  Fairbank's  absence, 
Mrs.  Fairbank  took  an  incomprehensible  interest  in  the  question  of 
my  delirious  fellow-servant's  repose  at  night.  Again,  one  or  other  of 
us  was  to  watch  by  his  bedside,  and  to  report  it,  if  anything  ha^^ned. 
Expecting  my  feir  jfriend  to  supper,  it  was  necessary  to  make  sure 
that  the  other  servants  at  the  stables  would  be  safe  in  their  beds  that 
night.  Accordingly,  I  volunteered  once  more  to  be  the  man  who 
kept  watcL  Mrs.  Fairbank  complimented  me  on  my  humanity.  I 
possess  great  command  over  my  fe^ings.  I  accepted  the  complunent 
without  a  blush. 

Twice,  after  nightfall,  my  mistress  and  the  doctor  (this  last  staymg 
in  the  house,  in  Mr.  Fairbank's  absence)  came  to  make  inquiries. 
Once,  hefore  the  arrival  of  my  fair  friend — and  once  after.  On  the 
second  occasion  (my  apartment  being  next  door  to  the  Englishnaan's) 
I  was  obliged  to  hide  my  charming  guest  in  the  harness  room.  She 
consented,  with  angelic  resignation,  to  immolate  her  dignity  to  the 
servile  necessities  of  my  position.  A  more  amiable  woman  (so  &r)  I 
never  met  with ! 

Aflier  the  second  visit  I  was  left  free.  It  was  then  close  on  mid- 
night. Up  to  that  time,  there  was  nothing  in  the  behaviour  of  the 
mad  Englishman  to  reward  Mrs.  Fairbank  and  the  doctor  for  present- 
ing themselves  at  his  bedside.  He  lay  half  awake,  half  asleep,  with 
an  odd  wondering  kind  of  look  in  his  face.  My  mistress  at  parting  . 
warned  me  to  be  particularly  watchful  of  him  towards  two  in  the 
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moming.  The  doctor  (in  case  anything  happened)  left  me  a  large 
hand-bell  to  ring,  which  could  easily  be  heard  at  the  house. 

Bestored  to  the  society  of  my  fiEkir  £riend,  I  spread  the  supper-table. 
A  pat^,  a  sausage,  and  a  few  bottles  of  generous  Moselle  wine,  com- 
posed our  simple  meaL  When  persons  adore  each  other,  the  intoxi- 
cating illusion  of  Love  transforms  the  amplest  meal  into  a  banquet. 
With  immeasurable  capacities  for  enjoyment,  we  sat  down  to  table. 
At  the  very  moment  when  I  placed  my  feiscinating  companion  in  a. 
chair — the  infamous  Englishman  in  the  next  room  took  iliat  occasioa 
of  all  others  to  become  restless  and  noisy  once  more.  He  struck  with 
his  stick  on  the  floor;  he  cried  out  in  a  delirious  access  of  terror,, 
"Bigobert!  Eigobert!" 

The  sound  of  that  lamentable  voice,  suddenly  assailing  our  ears^ 
terrified  my  fair  friend.  She  lost  all  her  charming  colour  in  an  instant* 
'^  Good  heavens  I"  she  exclaimed.    '^  Who  is  that  in  the  next  room  ?" 

**  A  mad  Englishman/' 

«  An  Englishman  ?" 

"  Compose  yourself,  my  angel.    I  will  quiet  him." 

The'  lunentable  voice  called  out  on  me  again,  ^'  Bigobert !  Bigo* 
bertr 

My  fair  firiend  caught  me  by  the  arm.  ''  Who  is  he  ?  What  is  his 
name?" 

Something  in  her  face  struck  me  as  she  put  that  question.  A 
spasm  of  jealousy  shook  me  to  the  soul.    ^'  You  know  him  T  I  said. 

<<  His  name  ?"  she  vehemently  repeated ;  ^  his  name  ?" 

"  Francis,"  I  answered. 

"Francis— ti;Aa<?" 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders.  I  could  neither  remember  nor  pro- 
nounce the  barbarous  English  surname.  I  could  only  tell  her  it 
began  with  an  "  B." 

She  dropped  back  into  the  chair.  Was  she  going  to  feunt  ?  No ; 
she  recovered,  and  more  than  recovered,  her  lost  colour.  Her  eyes 
flashed  superbly.  What  did  it  mean  ?  Profoundly  as  I  understand 
women  in  general,  I  was  puzzled  by  this  woman ! 

**  You  know  him?"  I  repeated. 

She  laughed  at  me.  '^  What  nonsense  I  How  should  1  know  him  ? 
Go  and  quiet  the  wretch." 

My  looking-glass  was  near.  One  glance  at  it  satisfied  me  that  no 
woman  in  her  senses  could  prefer  the  Englishman  to  Me.  I  recovered 
my  self-respect.    I  hastened  to  the  Englishman's  bedside. 

The  moment  I  appeared  he  pointed  eagerly  towards  my  room.  He 
overwhelmed  me  with  a  torrent  of  words  in  his  own  language.  I 
made  out,  from  his  gestures  and  his  looks,  that  he  had,  in  some  in* 
comprehensible  manner,  discovered  the  presence  of  my  gueet — and^ 
stranger  still,  that  he  was  scared  by  the  idea  of  a  person  in  my  room. 
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I  endeavoured  to  compose  him  on  the  system  which  I  have  already 
mentioned — that  is  to  say,  I  swore  at  him  in  my  language.  The 
reenlt  not  proving  satisfactory,  I  shook  my  fist  in  his  £Btce— and  left 
the  bedchamber. 

Betnming  to  my  fair  friend,  I  found  her  walking  backwards  and 
forwards  in  a  state  of  excitement  wonderful  to  behold.  She  had  not 
waited  for  me  to  M  her  glass — she  had  begun  the  generous  Moselle 
in  my  absence.  I  prevailed  on  her  with  difficulty  to  place  herself  at 
the  toble.  Nothing  would  induce  her  to  eat.  "  My  appetite  is  gone/' 
ahe  said.    ''  Give  me  wine." 

The  generous  Moselle  deserves  its  name — delicate  on  the  palate, 
with  prodigious  "  body."  The  strength  of  this  fine  wine  produced  no 
stupefying  effect  on  my  leiaarkable  goest.  It  appeared  to  strengthen 
and  exhilarate  her — nothing  more.  She  always  spoke  in  the  same 
low  ixme,  and  always^  turn  th^  conveiaation  as  I  might,  brought  it 
back  with  the  same  dexterity  to  the  subject  of  the  "Rngli^^hiiiftn  in  the 
next  room.  In  any  other  woman  this  persistency  would  have  offended 
me.  My  lovely  guest  was  inonstible ;  I  answered  her  questions  with 
the  dociUty-  of  a  child.  She  posseased  all  the  amusing  eccentricity  of 
her  nation.  When  I  told  her  of  the  accident  which  confined  the 
Enghshmati  to  his  bed,  she  sprang  to  har  fieet.  An  extraordinary 
smile  irradiated  her  countenance  She  said,  ^*  Show  me  the  horse  who 
broke  his  1^ !  I  musi^  and  will,  see  the  horse !"  I  took  her  down  to 
the  stables.  She  kissed  the  horse— on  my  word  of  honour,  she  kissed 
the  horse !  l^fe  itruck  me.  I  said^  '*  You  do  know  the  man ;  and  he 
has  wronged  you  in  some  way."  No !  she  would  not  admit  it,  even 
then.  '*  I  kiss  all  beautiful  animals,"  she  said.  '^  Hav'n't  I  kissed 
youf*  With  that  charming  explanation  of  her  eonduct,  she  ran 
back  up  the  stairs.  I  only  remained  behind  to  lock  the  stable  door 
again.  When  I  rejoined  her,  I  made  a  startling  discovery.  I  caught 
her  coming  out  of  the  Englishman's  room. 

*^  I  was  just  going  down  stairs  again  to  call  you,"  she  said.    <^  The 
man  in  there  is  getting  noisy  once  more." 
•    The  mad  Englishmsm's  voice  assailed  our  ears  again. 
I   ^^Bigobert!  Eigobert!" 

He  was  a  frightftd  object  to  look  at  when  I  saw  him  this  time. 
lEis  eyes  were  staring  wildly ;  the  perspiration  was  pouring  over  his 
fgyce.  In  a  panic  of  terror  he  clasped  his  hands ;  he  pointed  up  to 
Heaven.  By  every  sign  and  gesture  that  a  man  can  make,  he  en- 
treated me  not  to  leave  him  again.  I  really  could  not  help  smiling. 
The  4  idea  of  my  staying  with  him^  and  leaving  my  fair  friend  by 
heraelf  in  the  next  room ! 

'  I  turned  to  the  door.  When  the  mad  wretch  saw  me  leaving  him 
he^burst  out  into  a  screech  of  despair — so  shrill  that  I  feared  it  might 
bwtkken  the  sleeping  servantB^    .   .  .  .  c 
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My  presence  of  mind  in  emergencies  is  proverbial  among  those  who 
know  me.  I  tore  open  the  cupboard  in  which  he  kept  his  linen — 
seized  a  handful  of  his  handkerchiefs — gagged  him  with  one  of  them^ 
and  secured  his  hands  with  the  others.  There  was  now  no  danger  of 
his  alarming  the  servants.    After  tying  the  last  knot,  I  looked  up. 

The  door  between  the  Englishman's  room  and  mine  was  open.  My 
fair  friend  was  standing  on  the  threshold — watching  him  as  he  lay 
helpless  on  the  bed ;  watching  ma  as  I  tied  the  last  knot 

'*  What  are  you  doing  there  ?'  I  asked.  "  Why  did  you  op^a  the 
door?" 

She  stepped  up  to  me,  and  whispered  her  answer  in  my  ear — with 
her  eyes  ail  the  time  upon  the  man  on  the  bed. 

'^  I  heard  him  scream." 

''  WeU?" 

"  I  thought  you  had  killed  him." 

I  drew  back  from  her  in  horror.  The  suspicion  of  me  which  her 
words  implied,  was  sufficiently  detestable  in  itself.  But  her  manner 
when  she  uttered  the  words  was  more  revolting  still.  It  so  power- 
fully affected  me  that  I  started  back  from  that  beautiful  creature,  as  I 
might  have  recoiled  from  a  reptile  crawUug  over  my  flesh. 

Before  I  had  recovered  myself  sufficiently  to  reply,  my  nerves  were 
assailed  by  another  shock.  I  sndienly  beard  my  mistress's  voice, 
calling  to  me  from  the  8table*yard. 

There  was  no  time  to  think — there  was  only  time- to  act.  The  one 
thing  needful  was  to  keep  Mrs.  Fairbank  from  ascending  the  stairs, 
and  discovering — not  my  lady  guest  only — ^but  the  Englishman  also^ 
gagged  and  bound,  on  his  bed.  I  instantly  hurried  to  the  yard.  Ab 
I  ran  down  the  stairs  I  heard  the  stable-dock  strike  the  quarter  to 
two  in  the  morning. 

My  mistress  was  eager  and  agitated.  The  doctor  (in  attendance 
on  her)  was  smiling  to  himself,  like  a  man  amused  at  his  own 
thoughts. 

"  Is  Francis  awake  or  asleep  ?*  Mrs.  Fairbank  inquired. 

'^  He  has  been  a  httle  restless,  madam.  But  he  is  now  quiet  again. 
If  he  is  not  disturbed"  (I  added  these  words  to  prevent  her  &om 
ascending  the  stairs)^  ^^  he  will  soon  Ml  off  into  a  quiet  sleep." 

''  Has  nothing  happened  since  I  was  here  last  ?" 

"  Nothing,  madam." 

The  doctor  lifted  his  eyebrows  with  a  comical  look  of  distress.^ 

"^  Alas,  alas,  Mrs.  Fairbank !"  he  said.  ^  Nothing  has  happened  I 
The  days  of  romance  are  over  1" 

**  It  is  not  two  o'clock  yet,"  my  mistress  answered,  a  httle  irritably. 

The  smell  of  the  stables  was  strong  on  the  morning  air.  She  put 
her  handkerchief  to  her  nose  and  led  the  way  out  of  the  yard,  by  the 
north  entrance — the  entrance  communicating  with  the  gardens  and 
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tha  house.  I  was  ordered  to  foUow  her,  along  with  the  doctor.  Onoe 
out  of  the  smell  of  the  stables^  she  began  to  question  me  agam.  She 
was  nnwilling  to  beUeve  that  nothing  had  occurred  in  her  absence.  I 
invented  the  best  answers  I  could  think  of  on  the  spur  of  the  moment ; 
and  the  doctor  stood  by,  laughing.  So  the  minutes  passed,  till  the 
dock  struck  two.  Upon  that,  Mrs.  Fairbank  announced  her  inten- 
tion of  personally  yisiting  the  Englishman  in  his  room.  To  my  great 
relief,  the  doctor  interfered  to  stop  her  from  doing  this. 

"  You  have  heard  that  Francis  is  just  falling  asleep,"  he  said.  **  If 
you  enter  his  room  you  may  disturb  him.  It  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  my  experiment  that  he  should  have  a  good  night's  rest,  and 
that  he  should  own  it  himself,  before  I  tell  him  the  truth.  I  must 
request,  medically,  madam,  that  you  will  not  disturb  the  man.'' 

My  mistress  was  unwilling  to  yield.  For  the  next  five  minutes  at 
least,  there  was  a  warm  discussion  between  the  two.  In  the  end,  Mrs. 
Fairbank  was  obliged  to  give  way — for  the  time.  "  In  half  an  hour," 
she  said,  '^  Francis  will  either  be  sound  asleep,  or  awake  again.  In 
half  an  hour,  I  shall  come  bacL"  She  took  the  doctor's  arm.  Tbey 
returned  together  to  the  house. 

Lefb  by  myself,  with  half  an  hour  before  me,  I  resolved  to  take  the 
Englishwoman  back  to  the  village — then,  returning  to  the  stables,  to 
remove  the  gag  and  the  bindings  from  Francis,  and  to  let  him  screech 
to  his  heart's  content.  What  would  his  alarming  the  whole  establish- 
ment matter  to  me — after  I  had  got  tid  of  the  compromising  presence 
of  my  guest  ? 

Betuming  to  the  yard,  I  heard  a  sound  like  the  creaking  of  an  open 
door  on  its  hinges.  The  gate  of  the  north  entrance  I  had  just  closed 
with  my  own  hand.  I  went  round  to  the  west  entrance  at  the  back 
of  the  stables.  It  opened  on  a  field  crossed  by  two  footpaths,  in 
Mr.  Fairbank's  grounds.  The  nearest  footpath  led  to  the  village. 
The  other  led  to  the  high  road  and  the  river. 

Arriving  at  the  west  entrance,  I  found  the  door  open — ^swinging  to 
and  fro  slowly  in  the  fresh  morning  breeze.  I  had  myself  locked  and 
bolted  that  door  after  admitting  my  &ir  friend  at  eleven  o'clock.  A 
vague  dre'ad  of  something  wrong  stole  its  way  into  my  mind.  I 
hurried  back  to  the  stables. 

I  looked  into  my  own  room.  It  was  empty.  I  went  to  the  harness- 
room.  Not  a  sign  of  the  woman  was  there.  I  returned  to  my  room, 
and  approached  the  door  of  the  Englishman's  bed-chamber.  Was  it 
possible  that  she  had  remained  there  during  my  absence  ?  An  unac- 
countable reluctance  to  open  the  door  made  me  hesitate,  with  my  hand 
on  the  lock.  I  listened.  There  was  not  a  sound  inside.  I  called 
sofUy.  There  was  no  answer.  I  dcew  back  a  step,  gtill  hesitating. 
I  noticed  something  dark,  moving  slowly  in  the  crevice  between  the 
bottom  of  the  door  and  the  boarded  floor.    Snatching  up  the  candle 
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from  the  iable^  I  held  it  low,  and  looked.    The  dark  slowly-moving 
object  was  a  stream  of  blood ! 

That  horrid  sight  ronsed  me.    I  opened  the  door. 

The  Englishman  lay  on  his  bed — alone  in  the  room.  He  was 
stabbed  in  two  places — ^in  the  throat  and  in  the  heart.  The  weapon 
was  left  in  the  second  wound.  It  was  a  knife  of  English  manufacture, 
with  a  handle  of  buckhom  as  good  as  new. 

I  instantly  gave  the  alarm.  Witnesses  can  speak  to  what  followed. 
It  is  monstrous  to  suppose  that  I  am  guilty  of  the  murder.  I  admit 
that  I  am  capable  of  committing  follies — but  I  shrink  from  the  bare 
idea  of  a  crime.  Besides,  I  had  no  motive  for  killing  the  man.  The 
woman  murdered  him,  in  my  absence.  The  woman  escaped  by  the 
west  entrance  while  I  was  talking  to  my  mistresa  I  have  no  more  to 
say.  I  swear  to  you  what  I  have  here  written  is  a  true  statement  of 
all  that  happened  on  the  morning  of  the  first  of  March. 

Accept,  sir,  the  assurance  of  my  sentiments  of  profound  gratitude 
and  respect. 

Joseph  j^gobebt. 

LAST  LINES. 
Added  by  Pbkct  Fairbank. 

Tbied  for  the  murder  of  Francis  Baven,  Joseph  Bigobert  was  found 
Not  Guilty;  the  papers  of  the  assassinated  man  presenting  ample 
evidence  of  the  deadly  animosity  felt  towards  him  by  his  wife. 

The  investigations  pursued  on  the  morning  when  the  crime  was 
committed  showed  that  the  murderess,  after  leaving  the  stable,  had 
taken  the  footpath  which  led  to  the  river.  The  river  was  dragged — 
without  result  It  remains  doubtful  to  this  day^hether  she  died  by 
drowning  or  not.  The  one  thing  certain  is — that  Alicia  Warlock  was 
never  seen  again. 

So — beginning  in  mystery,  ending  in  mystery— the  Dream  Woman 
passes  from  your  view.  Ghost ;  demon ;  or  living  human  creature — 
flay  for  yourselves  which  she  is.  Or,  knowing  what  unfathomed  won- 
ders are  around  you^  what  unfiEtthomed  wonders  are  in  you,  let  the 
wise  words  of  the  greatest  of  all  poets  be  explanation  enough : 

"We  are  such  stuff  ^ 

As  dreams  are  made  of,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep." 


THE  END. 
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(ta^ :  a  llil0mait  of  ^tiskm. 

Bt  MBS.  EDWABDES, 
Author  of  'Ought  We  to  Visit  Her?'  'Archie  Lotbll/  &o. 


Chapter  VIII. 

A  DANOE  OP  DEATH. 

A  PAINTER'S  eye  would,  probably,  be  caught  by  the  lights  and 
shadows,  the  colouring,  the  artistic  hnmour  of  the  group ;  a 
preacher  might  sigh  over  its  morality.  Danton  regards  it  from  a 
widely  different  standpoint  to  that  either  of  art  or  sentiment,  and 
arrives  at  his  diagnosis  quickly — diagnosis  of  the  dissecting-room 
rather  than  the  pulpit. 

I  have  spoken  before  of  Leah's  complexion,  clearly  pale  to  singu- 
larity, but  stained  by  every  passing  emotion,  every  gust  of  temper, 
with  a  hue  at  once  too  vermeil  and  too  evanescent  for  perfect  health. 
She  is,  colourless  as  any  marble  at  this  moment,  lividly  white  about 
the  mouth  and  lips,  and  aU  the  time  with  a  flush  like  day-dawn 
upon  either  cheek  Her  breast  heaves  unevenly.  As  she  turns, 
amidst  jests  and  laughter,  with  that  matchless  grace  of  hers,  from 
friend  to  lover,  from  lover  to  friend,  you  can  detect,  if  your  ear  be  a 
trained  one,  the  curious,  hoarse  unevenness  of  her  voice.  Poor 
materials  for  a  career  of  fashion,  these ;  an  organisation  wrongly 
strung  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  fast  London  life,  the  heats,  chills, 
tight-lacing,  insufficient  clothing,  carbonic  acid,  sleepless  nights,  and 
hurd-worked  days  that  the  foremost  rank  in  the  most  advanced  of  all 
civilisations  has  to  endure ! 

And  Jack  Ghamberlayne,  what  of  him?  For  Danton  is  at  no  loss 
to  identify  yonder  painted  travestied  figure  as  Leah's  lover:  has 
not  Desire  pantomimed  for  his  benefit^  with  all  the  verve  and  malice 
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of  a  Paris  gamin,  the  refined  little  saturnalia  going  on  in  Madame's 
drawing-room?  Jack  Chamberlayne*s  haggard  cheeks  flame  under 
their  mask  of  ronge :  a  Are  the  reverse  of  holy  is  in  his  boyish  blue 
eyes.  His  thin,  nerveless  hands  are  all  a-tremble  as,  with  comical 
airs  and  affectations  befitting  his  assumed  character,  he  alternately 
fans  himself  and  his  betrothed,  who  shrinks  from  the  contact  of  his 
breath,  and  so  draws  closer  to  Lord  Stair.  Suddenly  Jack  coughs — 
a  short,  little  rasping  cough,  that  makes  him  raise  his  handkerchief  to 
his  lips ;  [and  Danton  can  reckon  the  length  of  the  poor  lad's  tether 
pretty  nearly  as  accurately  as  he  computed  that  of  any  far-gone  hectic 
patient  beside  whose  hospital  stretcher  he  stood  to-day. 

So  much  for  the  physical  outlook  of  these  two  people  (Colonel 
Pascal's  April  daisies)  who  are  to  be  bone  of  one  bone,  flesh  of  one 
flesh,  bound  together  lor  haji^uness  or  for  misery,  like  living  nerves  in 
the  same  body,  till  death  them  shall  part ! 

And  the  marriage,  muses  Danton  within  himself,  is  what  good 
people  call  a  suitable  one.  Oh,  eternal,  inscrutable  enigma — ^'the 
folly  and  stupidity  of  the  good  I"  A  fortune,  if  the  bridegroom  last 
long  enough  to  inherit  it,  for  a  penniless  girl ;  a  handsome  wife  for  a 
man  who  has — shall  we  say,  who  has  lived  a  UtUe  fast,  and  needs 
the  reclaiming  influence  of  sweet  fireside  affection  ?  If  the  opinion 
of  science  were  occasionally  asked,  in  addition  to  that  of  exultant 
chaperons,  milliners,  lawyer,  clerks,  and  clergy,  as  to  prospects 
matrimoniaL  ....  Well,  tiie  opinion  of  science  is  never  asked,  and 
he,  Eugene  Danton,  has  no  more  to  do  with  Leah  Pascal  and  Jack 
Ghamberlayne  than  with  any  other  pair  of  doomed  lovers  in  that 
Dance  of  Death  called  life,  amidst  which  a  surgeon,  with  open  eyes 
and  sealed  lips,  threads  his  way  perpetually. 

Hastily  extinguishing  his  candle,  he  moves  aside  &om  the  blaze  of 
gaslight  that  issues  through  the  drawing-room  door,  and  has  already 
advanced  as  far  as  the  second  flight  of  stairs,  when  little  DeV  spies 
lum ;  Deb,  whose  infirmities  hinder  her  from  dancing  like  the  rest, 
and  who,  sitting  alone  in  a  comer,  is  just  beginning  to  realise  that 
.being  swathed  in  a  hot  scarlet  dressing-gown,  and  having  one  s  eyes 
filled  with  cork-dust — yes,  and  even  wearing  a  pair  of  twisted 
paper  horns,  to  look  lie  the  devil — does  not  constitute  such  very 
ambrosial  enjoyment,  after  all. 

She  rushes  forward  to  the  doorway,  flies  after  Danton,  and  gets 
tight  possession  of  his  hand.  '^  We  are  having  the^most  lovely  party, 
Monsieur  Danton!  Gome  in  and  see  Madame's  salon;  'tis  like  the 
theatre  at  Christmas.  There's  Naomi  in  papa's  clothes  and  a  chimney- 
pot, and  Jack  dressed  like  a  chambermaid,  in  one  of  Bose's  caps ;  and 
Jack  has  been  dancing  with  Mrs.  Amiral  Tom-son,  and  some  day 
I  will  tell  you  an  adventure  I  saw  in  the  back  drawing-room,  and 
I  had  two  wine-glasses  of  champagne  at  my  dinner;  and  this  is  only 
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my  make-up,  of  course.  I  am  wearing^'  says  Deb,  grandly,  *' a 
white  muslin  dress  made  with  five  little  flounces  and  a  panier,  and  I 
have  satin  slippers,  Monsieur  Danton,  and  a  new  rose-coloured  sash." 

She  leads,  drags  him,  whether  he  will  or  not,  into  the  drawing- 
room;  and  Leah,  burning  with  confusion,  finds  herself  forced  to 
introduce  Danton  to  her  lover — the  painted,  noisy,  not-three-parts 
sober  harlequin  at  her  side— her  loyer ! 

*'  Danton  I"  cries  Ja(^  at  no  time  very  clear  on  subjects  connected 
with  literature,  and  trebly  hazy  on  all  matters  just  at  present,  ^^  why, 
that's  the  name  of  the  poet  laureate,  isn't  it?— fellow  who  writes 
idylls  about  heaven  and  hell,  and  that — or  was  it  the  French  Eevo- 
lution,  Leah  ?  You  left  school  later  than  I  did.  Glad  to  make  your 
acquaintance,  anyhow^  Mossou.  You  must  come  and  stay  with  us  in 
Lcmdon;  introduce  you  to  all  the  literary  swells,  if  you  care  for 
them ;  I  don't.  Introduce  you  to  all  the  pretty  actresses,  if  you  care 
for  them ;  I  do.    Have  a  glass  of  champagne  ?" 

He  claps  his  hand,  with  tipsy  familiarity,  on  "  Mossou's  "  shoulder, 
then,  half  'pushing  him  along,  half  clinging  to  him  to  preserve  his 
own  equilibrium,  manages  to  reach  the  table,  where  stand  the  cham- 
pagne bottles  and  glasses.  He  pours  out  a  bumper  for  Danton; 
he  drains  down  half  a  tumbler  full  himself;  begins  to  grow  con- 
fidential 

''  It's  not  often  I  take  to  a  fellow  at  first  sight,  and,  as  a  rule,  I 
can't  abide  foreigners  at  all ;  but/'  looking  at  Danton  as  he  speaks 
with  glistening,  solemn  eyes,  *'  I've  taken  a  &ncy  to  you ;  by  George 
I  have !  Bit  of  a  physiognomist — ^believe  in  physiognomy ;  first-rate 
judge  of  character,  I  am.  Now  look,"  lowering  his  voice  and  touch- 
ing Danton  with  his  elbow;  ''you  see  that  old  curmudgeon,  that  dd 
Shylock,  my  future  papa,  over  there? — tell  me  what's  written  on 
every  line  of  his  face,  eh  ?  I  am  to  be  married  to  the  daughter  next 
week,  you  know.  Italy  for  the  winter.    Not  by  any  means  sure  I  shall 

live  through  the  winter.    They  must  run  their  chance  of  that 

Take  me  as  I  am,  without  settlements,  or  not  at  all  Have  some 
more  champagne  ? — oh,  you  needn't  be  afraid,  it's  honest  wine,  and  I 
shall  be  made  to  pay  for  it,  somehow.  I  always  feel  I  shall  be  made 
to  pay  for  everything  in  this  house.  Danton,"  in  a  whisper,  "  you 
are  a  right-down  good  fellow  I  Hang  it  all  I  a  man  can't  help  bemg 
bom  a  foreigner,  and  I  don't  mind  what  I  say  to  you.  They  are  a 
regular  set  of  sharpers  here,  sir,  from  Lord  Stair  downwards." 

He  puts  his  hand  under  Danton's  arm,  and  staggers  away  with 
him  to  the  ffurther  end  of  the  back  drawing-room,  out  of  hearing  of 
everybody ;  Leah,  with  a  sense  of  shame  almost  beyond  her  power  of 
endurance,  looking  on.  She  is  keen  enough  to  guess  what  kind  of  con- 
fidence Jack,  in  his  present  state,  will  make — could  divine  it,  even  were 
his  glances  in  the  direction  of  her  father  and  herself  less  significant ; 
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and  every  expression,  every  smile  that  steals  across  Danton's  face 
costs  her  vanity  a  smart.  She  does  not  love  Colonel  Pascal  enongh 
to  blush  for  him.  She  certainly  does  not  love  Jack  Chamberlayne 
enongh  to  blush  for  him.  Her  shame  is  for  herself.  She  desires  to 
stand  on  a  pedestal  in  Danton's  sight ;  gives  him  credit — strange  to 
say,  when  one  considers  her  shallowness  of  insight — for  being  a  man 
of  "  ideals,"  a  visionary  who  would  entertain  all  sorts  of  absurd  little 
chivalric  notions  about  women,  and  the  exalted  position  women  should 
hold.  And  she  has  sunk  to  this  already  I  Before  Danton  has  known 
her  two  days,  he  must  pity,  to  the  full  as  much  as  he  despises  her. 

"  Leah,  my  love,"  says  her  father,  with  grating  suavity,  in  her  ear, 
'Mon't  you  think  some  music — not  dance  music,  this  time— would  be 
agreeable  before  our  little  party  breaks  up  ?'*  Under  Colonel  Pascal's 
durection,  Desir6  is  rapidly  clearing  away  the  wine  and  glasses,  with 
strictest  whispered  injunctions  to  bring  no  more.  '^  Monsieur — eh — 
ah — ^Danton  plays,  I  rather  think.  Suppose  we  request  him  to 
£Givour  us  5^ 

**  Monsieur — eh — ah — Danton  is  so  charmingly  engaged  already, 
papa,"  answers  Leah.  **  It  would  be  a  pity,  surely,  to  break  in  on 
such  an  intellectual  treat  as  Monsieur  Danton  must  be  enjoying !" 

However,  she  quits  her  partner's  arm — she  has  forgotten  to  relin- 
quish it  ever  since  the  conclusion  of  the  waltz — and,  with  her  face 
held  high  in  the  air,  walks  slowly  across  the  room  ( '*  Where  could  old 
Pascal's  daughter  have  learnt  to  cross  a  room  with  such  a  grace  ?" 
thinks  Lord  Stair)  to  Danton  and  her  lover. 

Jack  having  cleared  his  conscience  of  much  perilous  stuff  on  the 
score  of  well-fleeced  bridegrooms  generally,  himself,  his  loans,  his 
gifts,  and  the  rapacity  of  the  Pascal  family  in  particulat — **  For  Leah 
is  her  father,  down  to  the  ground,  sir !  A  handsome  girl,  when  she  is 
in  a  good  temper,  and  a  figure — by  Jove,  I  am  sweet  on  the  girl,  I 
know !  I  would  go  through  fire  and  water  to  marry  hcftr;  but  come  to 
money,  and  the  blood  shows  '* — Jack,  I  say,  having  relieved  his  con- 
science on  these,  and  several  other  vital  subjects,  is  fast  lapsing  towards 
the  melancholy  or  contemplative  stage  of  intoxication.  With  his 
droll  little  dutch-doll  face  on  one  side,  his  eyes  glassy  and  solemn,  his 
smart  muslin  cap  twisted  awry,  and  his  feet  perched  on  a  neighbouring 
chair  to  the  level  of  his  knees,  he  certainly  looks  about  the  most 
grotesque  antidote  to  love  that  woman's  soul  could  conceive  of,  as  his 
mistress  approaches. 

"  Don't  you  think  you  have  been  amusing  enough  for  one  night, 
Mr.  Chamberlayne  7'  says  Leah,  cruelly.  "  I  have  sent  the  children 
upstairs.  I  have  told  the  children  to  make  themselves  Human  again. 
Don't  you  think  it  is  nearly  time  for  you  to  appear  clothed  and  in 
your  right  mind  also  ?" 

And  j  she  sinks  down,  her  yellow  draperies  fluttering  around  her 
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like  the  wiDgs  of  a  butterfly,  npon  a  low  ottoman  at  Jack  Chamber- 
lajne's  side. 

"  If  yon  knew  how  painfully  foolish  we  have  all  been  this  evening, 
Monsieur  Danton/'  glancing  at  Danton  across  her  loyer;  "foolish, 
alas  1  withont  either  wit  or  merriment,  yon  would  congratulate  your- 
self, I  am  sore,  npon  your  good  sense  in  haying  stayed  away." 

''I  know  I  wish  I  had  stayed  away,"  cries  Jack,  candid  if  not 
gallant.  '^  Black  suit  and  choker — hate  black  suits  and  chokers !  Worse 
dinner  than  you  get  at  home :  wine  served  in  thimblef uls ;  and  turned 
into  the  street  at  midnight !"  Coherence  and  vowels  are  slipping  out 
of  Jack's  speech  fast;  his  words  trip  each  other  up  ominously. 
''  What's  a  man  to  do  who's  turned  into  the  street — midnight — black 
suit  and  choker  ?" 

The  problem  is  evidently  one  of  interest  to  him.  As  he  works  it 
out  mentally,  his. eyes  fixed  owlishly  on  nothingness,  his 'knuckles 
playing  feeble  fantasies  on  his  chin,  Leah  manages  to  exchange  one 
sentence  with  Danton. 

"  Don't  ....  please,  think  worse  of  me  than  you  can  help,"  she 
whispers — oh,  with  what  a  quiver  of  the  lip  1 

'^  If  I  am  wise,  I  shall  endeavour  not  to  think  of  you  at  all,"  is 
Danton's  answer. 

Nothing  more.  Yet  both  feel  that  they  have  spoken  their  first 
words  of  love. 

Up  fusses  Colonel  Pascal,  pointing  out  his  toes  in  their  patent 
shoes,  with  icily  polite  bow  to  Danton — not  unreasonably  anxious, 
perhaps,  as  to  the  chances  of  his  future  son-in-law  fEtUing  down 
insensible  at  his  fiance's  feet 

**  You  have  asked  Monsieur  Danton  to  favour  us,  Leah  ?"  Colonel 
Pascal  never  loses  a  chance  of  calling  Danton  '^Monsieur."  ''A 
little  music  before  we  break  up—ah !  We  are  all  iamiliar  with  Mon- 
sieur Danton's  charming  talent" 

"Play  for  us,  vnll  you?"  interrupts  Leah,  raising  her  eyes,  a 
sudden  light  in  their  yellow  depths,  to  Danton's.  "  We  have  been 
having  noise  enough,  and  to  spare,  this  evening.  A  few  notes  of 
music  will  do  us  good." 

Danton  looks  Colonel  Pascal  coolly  and  silently  in  the  face.  He 
obeys  Leah  on  the  instant.     She  follows  him  to  the  instrument. 

"  Am  1  to  play  for  you,  or  for  your  father — I  mean  for  the  audience 
generally,  Miss  Pascal?" 

^'  Oh,  for  the  audience  first  I'^  answers  Leah,  with  a  blush.  She  has 
not  three  notes  of  music  in  her  composition,  but  this  only  makes  his 
question  more  flatteringly  sweet  to  vanity.  "  You  know  the  sort  of 
showy  things  such  an  audience  can  appreciate,  and  then  you  will 
play  something  for  me — me  alone  I" 
Danton  is  a  real  musician.    His  father,  a  Florentine  of  noble  birth. 
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trod  the  boards  from  predilection — it  was  liis  famous  Bcuyul  in  the 
Hngnenots  that  won  the  heart  of  the  shy  yonng  English  girl, 
Danton's  mother — and  the  son  has  inherited  not  a  little  of  his  genins. 
Waltzes,  galops,  maznrkas,  ^'  the  sort  of  showy  things  such  an  andience 
can  appreciate  " — ^his  fine  taste  and  touch  render  even  these  artistic. 
Lord  Stair  saunters  across  the  room  and  stands  beside  the  piano; 
well-bred,  attentive,  contemptuous.  Colonel  Pascal,  through  his 
double  eye-glass,  watches  the  performance  somewhat  as  one  would 
watch  a  street  boy  with  a  hurdy-gurdy  and  white  mice.  The  old 
ladies  from  the  front  drawing-room  call  out,  "  Very  pretty  indeed ; 

thank  you  so  much,"  at  intervals.    Jack  Ghamberlayne 

Jack  Ghamberlayne  &lls  asleep,  and  is  not  improved  by  the  con- 
dition ;  few  human  beings,  out  of  pictures,  are.  His  mouth  opens, 
his  jaw  droops,  his  head  falls ;  he  gives  all  sorts  of  impossible  jerks 
and  snorts  every  time  that  he  recovers  himself.  Leah  feels— the  force 
of  contract,  perhaps — that  he  was  never  so  repulsive,  so  absolutely 
hideous  to  her  as  at  this  moment !  At  last  he  fairly  rolls  from  the 
sofa.  Colonel  Pascal,  hastily  advancmg  to  the  rescue,  suggests  that 
his  dear  young  friend  had  better  chajige  his  dress ;  ''  tight-lacing 
does  not  agree  with  you,  Ghamberlayne — a  little  feminine  fBontness, 
eh  ?'  but  contrives  to  get  speedily  away  with  him  out  (rf  the  room. 
Lord  Stair,  upon  this,  glances  at  his  watch  and  suppresses  a  yawn  or 
two ;  then,  with  his  accustomed  "  happy  knack  of  irrelevance,"  that 
great  fundamental  art  of  all  men  and  women  of  the  world,  makes  a 
sudden  retreat  to  the  front  drawing-room  and  the  society  of  the  old 
ladies ;  and  Leah  and  Danton  are  alone. 

^^  And  now  you  are  going  to  play  for  me  without  an  audience?" 
she  asks,  leaning  so  that  her  voice  shall  be  heard  by  no  ear  save  hia 

(« I  wonder  whetiier  Miss  Pascal  knows  the  unfortunate,  I  may 
say  the  culpable,  history  attached  to  the  young  man,  Danton?" 
whispers  old  Mrs.  Pettingall,  mysteriously,  to  Mrs.  Tom-son. 

^'  If  things  go  on  like  this,  it  will  be  some  one's  dooty  to  acquaint 
her  of  it,"  says  Mrs.  Tom-son,  with  after-dinner  severity.) 

'^  Yes,  I  will  play  for  you,  if  you  are  sure  you  have  not  had  music 
enough  already." 

^'  Enough  ?  I  am  never  tired.  I  could  listen  to  real  music  for 
hours  and  hours."  Leah's  yawns  at  a  concert  are  piteous  to  witness. 
Li  the  finest  parts  of  an  opera  she  will  examine  Uie  pattern  of  the 
prima  donna's  sleeve,  or  the  quahty  of  her  lace  trimmings,  or  a  head- 
dress in  the  stalls,  neither  listening  nor  pretending  to  listen  to  a 
solitary  note  of  the  performance.  "  If  you  only  knew  the  treat  music 
is  to  me !" 

So  Danton  plays  for  her  a  sonata  of  Mozart's,  and  plays  it  gloriously. 
As  he  proceeds,  the  snowy  breast  heaves,  the  golden-brown  eyes 
suffuse ;  she  is  moved  quite  beyond  the  capacity  of  thanking  him  by 
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the  time  he  finishes.  That  is  the  way,  reader,  when  a  woman  chances 
to  possess  a  pair  of  lominons  eyes,  a  handsome  month  or  brow.  A 
strain  of  mnsic,  a  pictnre,  a  poem,  altogether  beyond  her  comprehen- 
sion— with  a  lover,  actnal  or  in  posse,  standing  by — can  kindle  her 
into  the  expression  of  so  much  more  emotion  than  she  feels  I  Poor 
plain  Miss  Smith,  sitting  nnnoticed  in  a  comer,  her  hands  stiffly 
folded  in  their  benzined  gloves,  her  insignificant  grey  eyes  fixed  and 
tearless — Miss  Smith  in  her  soul,  I  have  no  doubt,  understands  and 
feels  the  great  master's  thoughts  a  thousand  times  better  than  lovely 
I^eah  Pascal. 

But  the  suffused  soft  eyes,  the  heaving  white  breast,  effect  their  * 
work  of  subjugation  only  too  quickly.  Danton  is  tolerably  on  his 
guard,  as  a  man,  against  every  crafty  weapon  that  a  coquette  can 
wield.  As  an  artist,  he  is  weak  ....  as  an  artist !  Leah  sees  this 
at  a  glance,  and  treasures  up  the  newly-acquired  experience  for  future 
use. 

**  1  dare  not  ask  for  another  piece  now,  Monsieur  Danton,  or  for  a 
song,  as  I  should  like.  They  are  making  such  a  noise,  it  woxild  be  an 
insult  to  Art  to  ask  for  more ;  but  some  other  day,  to-morrow,  if  you 
could  find  time,  and  when  the  house  is  quiet.  You  will  not  refuse  ? 
Music  is  the  beet  of  all  medicines,  I  think,  when  one's  spirit  is  sick." 

^  Medicine  ?  I  should  say  few  spirits  have  less  need  of  healing  than 
Miss  Pascal's  at  the  present  time,"  says  Danton,  as  he  rises  from  the 
instrument. 

''Yes,  that  is  just  the  way  people  judge  each  other,"^is  Leah's 
answer.     "  If  we  could  all  know  the  truth !" 

These  are  the  last  words  they  exchange  to-night.  Jack  Chamber- 
layne  has  now  returned,  clothed,  if  not  in  his  right  mind,  to  the 
drawing-room,  with  Naomi  and  little  Deb,  again  in  the  stiff  white 
muslins  and  silk  sashes.  The  two  poor  gentlemen,  who  have  really 
enjoyed  their  entertainment,  six  glasses  of  champagne,  better  than 
they  anticipated,  are  exchanging  valedictory  compliments  with  their 
host.  Ten  minutes  later,  the  whole  party  hsa  broken  up ;  and  Jack 
and  Leah — who  shall  say  how  these  things  happen  ?— find  themselves 
alone  in  a  small  vestibule,  or  cloak  room,  halfway  down  the  staircase ; 
Leah  bright  with  smiles.  Jack  sulkily  drawing  on  his  great  coat,  and 
with  a  cheroot,  unlit,  between  his  teeth. 

The  storm  connubial  (I  use  the  term  prophetically)  lowers  on 
Mr.  Ghamberlayne's  brow,  and  Leah's  guilty  conscience  is  at  no  loss 
to  account  for  his  displeasure.  She  is  really  sorry  for  him,  poor 
fellow  I — is  jealousy  in  a  lover  a  crime  that  a  woman  ever  finds 
it  impossible  to  forgive? — helps  him  on  with  his  coat  affection- 
ately— alas !  his  weak  hands  need  assistance— gives  him  his  cane,  his 
gloves. 

"  And  are  you  really,  really  sure  it  is  wise  to  walk.  Jack,  dear  r 
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Now  mind  you  button  your  coat  well  up  oyer  your  chest.  I  must 
see  about  getting  jou  one  of  those  nice  Canadian  clouds — ^the 
evenings  are  growing  so  chill.  I  should  not  wonder  a  bit  if  we  have  a 
frost  to-night." 

"A  deuced  deal  you  care  about  my  chest,  don't  you?"  is  Mr. 
Chamberlayne's  gracious  reply.  "Oh,  none  of  that,  thank  you^'* 
Leah  is  actually  offering  to  pin  his  cravat  round  his  throat ;  "  and  if 
you  dislike  the  smell  of  smoke,  you  had  better  return  to  the  drawing- 
room.    I  am  going  to  light  up." 

"  Jack !  me  mind  the  smell  of  smoke,"  cries  Leah,  devoted,  if  not 
grammatical ;  "  when  you  know  that  I  mean  to  let  you  smoke  every- 
where, and  always  I  Why,  what  is  the  matter  ?"  putting  her  face 
within  about  two  inches  of  his.  "  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you 
are  cross  with  me  again,  do  you  ?" 

The  tone  in  which  she  asks  this  is  perfect ;  caressing,  repentant, 
conciliatory,  ignorant  of  offence,  everything  a  man  in  love  could 
desire  the  tone  of  his  adored  one  to  be.  Yet  it  happens  that  the 
heart  of  this  particular  lover  is  not  reached.  Men  possessing  the 
bluntest  order  of  intellect  have  keen  intuitions  sometimes,  the  keener, 
perhaps,  from  their  very  lack  of  reasoning  power.  Jack  Chamber- 
layne,  with  all  his  dullness,  knows  that  Leah  is  acting,  just  as  well  as 
Leah  knows  it  herself. 

"I  think,  when  I  am  present,"  he  breaks  out  abruptly,  and,  to 
Leah's  astonishment,  soberly,  scarcely  a  trace  of  champagne  left  in 
voice  or  manner,  "  when  I  am  present,  you  might  have  the  good 
taste  to  behave  yourself  decently." 

"Jack!" 

"I  have  never  looked  upon  you  as  better  than  other  people,  and  I 
know,  cursed  well,  what  awaits  me  by-and-by.  All  I  ask  is,  don't 
disgrace  me  when  I  am  present.  You  will  do  as  you  like,  of  course, 
when  I  am  away ;  but  don't  make  a  fool  of  yourself,  and  of  me,  too, 
under  my  very  nose,  as  you  did  to-night." 

Surprise,  indignation,  pity — the  semblance  of  a  tear !  Leah  goes 
through  the  little  stock  repertory  of  injured  innocence ;  but  without 
marked  success. 

"  Not  know ! — you  know  what  I  mean  just  as  well  as  I  do !"  he 
persists.  "Your  conduct  with  that  man  is  shameful.  When  you 
are  married,  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  be— like  other  married 
women,"  growls  Jack,  between  his  teeth ;  "  but  as  an  engaged  girl, 
just  for  three  or  four  days  longer  you  might  try  to  exist  without  a 
flirtation,  above  all,  with  such  a  man  as  Lord  Stair." 

"  Lord  Stair !  Oh,  Jack,  dear,  you  delicious  creature ! — you  mean 
Lord  Stair?" 

"  Whom  the  devil  should  I  mean,  else !"  is  the  delicious  creature's 
reply.    "  If  there  was  another  man  in  the  house,  besides  toothless 
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old  dotards  of  ninety,  I  have  not  the  smallest  donbt  you  would  angle 
for  him  as  well." 

He  simply  ignores  Danton's  existence.  A  penniless  foreign  fellow, 
who  can  jingle  the  piano,  give  dancing  lessons,  perhaps,  or  write 
books — ^why  Leah  wonld  as  soon  think  of  D^sir^  as  of  Danton.  If 
Jack  had  been  married  a  'dozen  years,  he  conld  hardly  be  more 
exquisitely  unsuspicious  of  the  truth. 

''  Lord  Stair  I  I  flirt  with  him !  Ton  jealous  of  him !  This  is  too 
much.    Why,  look  at  his  age,  his  ugliness !" 

"His  age,  his  ugliness,  did  not  keep  Lady  Arabella  Beid  from 
bolting  with  him,  did  they  ?" 

"  Please  don't  make  me  answerable  for  Lady  Arabella  Anybody's 
sins.  I  have  no  intention  of  bolting  with  Lord  Stair,  if  you  mean 
that" 

"No,  I  know  you  have  not ;  you  are  a  vast  deal  too  good  a  judge 
to  do  anything  of  the  sort.  It  is  not  always  the  worst  women  who 
bolt" 

"  Then,  would  you  mind  saying  what  you  do  mean,  Jack  ?  I  hate 
quarrelling,  as  you  know,  dear ;  let  us  have  the  whole  grievance  out, 
and  make  it  up." 

"  I  mean — that  you  let  Lord  Sl;air  say  things  to  you  he  ought  not 
to  say,  if  you  will  have  it" 

"  And  how  in  the  world  can  you  tell  what  Lord  Stair  says  to  me?** 

"Because  I  know,  everybody  knows,  the  things  he  says  to  all 
women.  Do  you  think  I  have  not  watched  him — yes,  and  you,  too, 
when  you  are;together  ?    And  he  is  with  you  too  much ;  he  is  with 

you  morning;  noon,  and  night,  and,  by ,  I  won't  have  it  any 

longer !     That's  what  I  mean." 

Leah  brings  her  face  exactly  to  the  level  of  her  lover's ;  she  looks, 
with  unflinching  steadiness,  into  his  eyes.  "  Jack,  my  friend,  are  you 
fool  enough  to  think  that  I — I  am  flirting,  as  you  call  it,  with. 
Lord  Stair?" 

"  A  deuced  good  imitation  of  flirting,"  answers  Jack,  surly,  yet  half 
appeased.  The  truth  of  what  she  says  (veiling  that  other  truth  he 
dreams  not  of)  has  made  itself  felt.  ''  You  don't  care  for  him,  I  dare 
say.  Doubtful,"  poor  Jack !  "  if  you  could  care  seriously  for  any  man  ; 
but  you  are  flattered  by  his  attentions,  and  you  show  him  that  you 
are.  Lord  Stair  would  not  waste  his  time  in  running  after  any 
woman  unless  she  encouraged  him." 

''  And  if  I  do-- if  I  do  make  myself  civil  and  pleasant  to  a  man 
old  enough  to  be  the  grandfather  of  us  both,  what  is  my  object  ?  I 
am  ambitious,  I  know.  When  have  I  tried  to  hide  any  of  my  faults 
from  you?  I  mean  to  make  my  way  in  the  London  world ;  your  way,, 
too,  Jack,  and  Lord  Stair  is  just  the  one  person  who  can  help  me" 

"Lord  Stair  and  Bell  Baltimore,"  interrupts  Jack.    "Well,  yon 
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will  be  well  launched,  in  all  conscience  I  The  most  disiepntable  man, 
the  most  disreputable  woman  in  London  for  your  sponsois.'' 

Leah  reddens,  but  keeps  her  temper  admirably.  Nothing  like  an 
oyerburdened  conscience  for  enabling  one  to  hold  one's  angry  passions 
in  check. 

''  BeU  may  be  disreputable — ^I  am  afraid  she  is,  rather — but,  for  all 
that,  you  were  more  than  half  in  loye  with  her,  sir.  If  there  had 
been  no  Mr.  Baltimore  in  the  world,  I  am  quite  sure  you  would  have 
proposed  to  Bell,  not  me." 

"  If  there  had  been  no  Mr.  Baltimoore,"  says  Jack  [coolly,  '^  I  am 
quite  sure  Bell  would  have  proposed  to  me  for  herself,  instead 
of"— — 

"  Don't  hesitate,  pray — ^instead  of  for  her  friend.  It  was  our  side, 
really,  who  made  the  offer,  was  it  not,  Jack  ?  ^  You  did  not  follow  us 
wherever  we  went;  you  were  not  jealous  of  every  other  man  who 
looked  at  us ;  you  tolerated  our  attentions  simply  I  And  then,  one  fine 
day.  Bell  hinted  to  you  that  my  peace  of  mind  was  vnrecked  throu^ 
your  fascinations,  and  you  consented,  out  of  pity,  to  marry  me.  That 
was  it,  was  it  not  ?" 

She  holds  her  lovely  face,  sofk  with  smiles,  up  to  his,  and  Jack 
Chamberlayne  takes  her  in  his  arms  and  kisses  her,  the  quarrel  ending 
precisely  as  so  many  of  their  quarrels  have  ended  before.  .  .  • 

And  stiU  the  reconciliation  is  but  skin-deep,  kiss-deep.  Before  the 
house  door  has  dosed  upon  him,  Jack  Chamberlayne  knows  that  he 
has  been  befooled.  The  very  second  Leah  finds  herself  alone,  her 
heart  gives  a  great  leap  of  joy. 

That  kiss — weU,  'twas  nauseous,  but  it  bought  peace.  And  to- 
morrow, and  to-morrow,  and  every  losy-hued  morrow,  until  liberty  be 
taken  from  her  for  ever,  she  and  Danton  will  meet. 

Chapter  IX. 

61  TU  SAVAIS. 

And  to-morrow,  when  it  comes,  is  to-day,  rosy-hued  no  longer.  Work- 
girls  vnth  unfinished  fineries — no  ordering  a  trousseau  from  Boger  or 
Yignon  for  a  daughter  of  Colonel  Pascal's:  Leah  has  had  to  buy 
every  item  of  her  dress  in  the  cheapest  possible  market,  has  had  to  hunt 
up  the  smallest  milliners  from  the  most  unfashionable  quarters — work- 
girls  with  unfinished  ficeries ;  the  great  washing-bill  question  fought 
out  in  detail  between  Naomi  and  her  father;  the  half-cold  twelve- 
o'clock  breakfast,  dawdled  over  at  Lord  Stair's  side;  the  afternoon 
drive  and  love-makiog  in  the  Bois ;  the  theatre  in  the  evening,  Jack 
Chamberlayne  and  Lord  Stair  both  in  attendance ....  and  not  a  glimpse 
of  Danton.  The  next  day,  the  same  routine  again,  and  the  next. 
Then  comes  Sunday,  October  the  15th;  three  more  days  she  starts 
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for  the  Italian  Lakes,  in  the  society  of  Mr.  Chamherlayne ;  and  still 
she  sees  him  not ! 

Fate,  however,  perrersely  propitious,  ordains  that  Sunday,  the  15th, 
shall  amply  make  up  for  the  wasted  week-days  —  through  Deb's 
agency.  Ailing  at  all  times,  poor  Deb  is  subject  perioddcaUy  to 
attacks  of  the  most  intense  headache— attacks  that  doctors  and 
doctors'  stuff  are  powerless  to  avert,  and  during  the  continuance  of 
which  her  only  solace  is  to  lie  in  Leah's  arms,  and  moan  or  shriek^ 
according  to  the  violence  of  her  suffering.  Oobnel  Pascal  makes  it  a 
rule  to  walk  straight  out  of  the  house  the  moment  any  member  of  his 
fiotiily  is  taken  ill,  his  sensibilities  being  altogether  of  two  fine  a 
texture  for  rough  every-day  use.  Naomi  is  just  a  Uttle  worse  than 
useless.  If  the  contemplation  of  a  face,  ferkd  and  cold  as  a  tinted 
statue,  could  alleviate  pain,  Naomi  would  possibly  not  refuse  her  ser- 
vices, for  half  an  hour  or  so,  in  the  sick  room.  It  happens,  however, 
that  the  mere  sight  of  this  '^  thing  of  beauty  "  drives  the  poor  small 
patient  to  distraction.  Deb  wants  the  pressure  of  a  cool  hand  on  her 
forehead,  wants  her  temples  bathed,  wants  loving  patient  arms  to 
uphold  her ;  in  a  word,  wants  Leah,  and  has  her  exclusively.  If  Leah 
were  ready  equipped  in  plumes  and  train  for  a  first  court  presentation, 
an  attendant  admiring  viscount  on  either  side,  I  verily  believe  one  of 
Deb's  headaches  wouU  have  power  to  restrain  her  from  going. 

Unhappily,  our  virtues— her  love  for  Deb  may  be  reckoned  as 
Leah's  one  virtue— snare  us  to  the  full  as  effectually  as  our  sins.  On 
the  night  succeeding  Colonel  Pascal's  dinner-party,  Danton,  with  a 
self-control  not  very  frequently  shown  by  men  in  such  cases,  re- 
solved deliberately  to  strangle  his  liking  for  Colonel  Pascal's  daughter, 
while  yet  it  remained  a  lilting.  It  was  love  for  a  woman  of  her  type 
that  wrecked  his  life  at  one-and-twenty.  Surely  he  has  wisdom 
enough  to  steer  dear  of  such  a  peril  now.  He  will  see  the  girl,  put 
himself  within  the  reach  of  her  coquetry  no  more,  keep  away  from 
the  house,  if  need  be,  every  day  until  her  wedding,  then — drink 
healths,  throw  old  shoes  with  the  rest  (suffer  a  pang,  perhaps,  when 
he  gets  a  last  glance  from  those  eyes  of  hers  at  Jack  Chamberlayne's 
side),  and  forget  her,  or,  at  least,  think  of  her  only  as  a  moneyless  man 
may  do  of  a  picture,  racehorse,  or  any  other  object  of  luxury  too  dear 
for  his  possessing.  So  Danton  resolved,  and,  carrying  out  his  reso- 
lution, has  not  once  encountered  Leah  during  the  past  two  days. 
To-day,  Sunday,  he  means  to  go  down  to  some  artist  friends  at  Fon- 
tainebleau,  and  take  an  eight-and-forty  hours'  holiday,  thus  fnither 
putting  the  possibility  of  temptation  out  of  his  path. 

.  .  •  .  Well,  mid-day  breakfefit  is  over.  Danton's  train  starts  at  two; 
there  is  barely  time  for  him  to  run  up  to  his  room,  write  a  letter, 
and  be  off— out  of  harm's  way  and  into  the  good  October  weather, 
the  crisp,  fresh  forests,  and  the  anti-sentimental  society  of  his  artist 
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friends,  till  Tnesday.  He  fiicgs,  for  the  man  is  really  heart-whole  yet, 
the  old  refrain,  "  Ob,  ma  maitresse !"  He  is  just  hurrying  by  a  door 
he  dreads,  and  yet  which  he  can  never  pass  without  a  certain  hope  of 
seeing  it  unclose,  when  Debbie's  yoice,  weak  and  querulous,  arrests 
him.  Debbie's  yoice,  and  then  another,  sweet  and  low  as  any  that 
ever  wept  beside  the  waters  of  Babylon — ^the  voice  of  Leah. 

DeVs  attack  has  now  passed  from  paroxysms  of  sharp  pain  to  the 
stage  at  which  she  demands  amusement:  constant  stories,  told  in 
the  softest  of  undertones,  short,  vivid,  dramatic,  new ;  that  is  the 
grand  essential  for  poor  Deb — new.  And  Leah  is  curiously  un- 
imaginative. Bright  in  conversation,  quick  at  appreciating  and 
reproducing  the  thoughts  of  others,  she  is  absolutely  devoid  by 
nature  of  tiie  faculty  of  invention.  But  what  will  not  love  do  ?  In 
the  intervals  between  Deb's  illnesses — this  is  truth,  Beader ;  it  does 
me  good  to  write  it — Leah  searches  every  newspaper  she  comes  across 
for  scraps  of  such  literature  as  the  child  affects,  and  gets  them  pa- 
tiently by  heart  for  future  use.  You  shall  judge  what  kind  of 
literature  this  is. 

"  Tell  me  something  new,"  says  Deb  wearily,  Danton  listening  the 
while.  "  Something  of  my  sort — theatres  or  wild  beasts  killing  any 
one,  or  like  that." 

**  Well,  Debbie,  you  know  about  the  tiger  " 

"  Who  ate  the  boy  in  the  City  Bead  ?  I've  heard  it  scores  of 
times.  Tou  never  know  anything  new,  now,"  says  poor  Debbie 
impatiently.  "  Before  you  were  engaged,  you  used  to  tell  lots  of  nice 
things,  but  now  " 

'*  Debbie,  you  have  not  heard  about  the  famous  clown  who  is  acting 
in  London.  When  I  am  married,  you  shall  come  and  stay  with  me, 
and  we  will  go  together— only  you  and  me — to  see  him." 

"  Oh,  I've  seen  the  clown  so  often,"  says  Deb,  fretfully  still,  but 
with  awakening  interest  in  her  tired  voice. 

"  Not  this  one.  Why,  Debbie,  hear  what  he  does.'!  And  now 
Leah  falls  back  upon  her  lesson,  learnt  from  the  advertisement  in 
the  "  Times."  ''  ^  Amidst  the  breathless  excitement  of  all  present,  this 
clown  of  clowns  takes  the  incredible  leap  of  thirty-five  feet ' — double 
the  length  of  Madame s  drawing-room,  Deb — ^'across  the  arena. 
This  single  feat  worth  double  the  entrance  money.  His  legs  alone  a 
study.' " 

Being,  as  I  [have  said,  unimaginative,  Leah  stops  dead  short  the 
moment  her  lesson  is  repeated.  But  Deb  can  happily  supply  any 
deficiencies  to  her  own  satisfaction.  Deb  is  overflowing  with^  ima- 
gination, and  with  those  big  eyes  of  hers  sees  into  the  unseen  in  a 
manner  the  grown-up  men  and  women  who  surround  her  wot  not  o£ 

**  *  His  legs  alone  a  study,' "  she  repeats,  after  lying  quiet  for  a 
minute  or  two.    ''  Mustn't  that  be  grand,  Leah  ?    Double  the  length 
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of  Madame's  drawing-room.  •  .  .  Ah,  I  see  it  all !  One,  two — ^he  is 
off  1"  Stretehing  up  her  little  thin  arms  in  the  air.  '^  He  flies — ^no, 
be  fidls — no,  it's  nothing.  Oh,  Leah,  how  frightened  I  was !  Jnst 
feel;  I  have  turned  all  wet  and  cold  with  fright." 

**  Well,  don't  think  about  the  down  any  more,"  says  Leah,  laying 
her  hand  soothingly  on  the  ohild's  forehead.  ^'  We'wiU  talk  about  the 
down  when  you  are  stronger.  Bo  you  know  that  your  bridesmaid  s 
dress  came  home  last  night,  Debbie  ?  Cerise  and  white,  and  a  long, 
long  tulle  veil  to  your  feet" 

No  answer  at  once ,-  then,  "  I  wish  some  one  would  die  between 
this  and  the  wedding,"  says  Deb.  '^  Any  one,  I  don't  care  who,  as 
long  as  it  was  not  you." 

^'  Or  you,"  says  Leah  quickly,  and,  stooping  over,  kisses  her. 

The  door  stands  a-jar;  and  Danton,  by  this  time,  has  moved  into 
such  a  position  that  he  can  not  only  hear  her  voice,  but  watch  her 
&ce. 

^  As  well  die  as  live  •alone  with  papa  and  Naomi.  Oh,  Leah,  Leah, 
why  did  you  ever  say  *  Yes '  to  Jack  Chamberlayne  ?" 

Silence^  Deb's  eyes  fixed  intently  on  her  sister ;  Leah's  sinking  to 
the  floor.  At  last,  "Why  did  I  ever  say  *  Yes'  to  Jack  Chamber- 
layne?" she  begins,  a  littie  tremulously.  "  As  much  for  your  sake, 
Debbie,  as  for  my  own.  Papa  ....  is  our  father,  so,  of  course,  we 
will  say  that  he  is  very  nice." 

"  Oh,  very  nice  indeed,"  interpolates  Deb,  her  pmched  flEUse  weirdly 
sarcastic. 

"  But — he  is  not  fond  of  his  daughters.  How  could  he  be  ?  How 
could  a  man  who  was  not  fond  of  mamma  be  fond  of  us  ?  Wdl,  he 
dislikes  Naomi  the  least,  perhaps;  and  Naomi  is  certain,  whatever 
happens  in  life,  to  feJl  on  her  feet.  But  you,  Debbie,"  snatching  the 
chUd  with  a  sort  of  passion  to  her  heart,  *'  my  marriage  will  be  every- 
thing to  you.  You  want  country  air  and  green  fields,  you  poor  mite ! — 
I  declare  you  don't  weigh  as  much  as  you  did  when  I  went  away — 
and  new  milk  and  a  pony.  I  know,  every  doctor  has  told  me,  what 
you  want.  And  you  diall  have  it  all !  Yes,  Deb,  and  a  fine  little 
riding-habit  made  by  the  tailor.  My  dear,  when  I  am  married,  you 
shall  never  be  cooped  up  in  a  boarding-house  any  more." 

The  words  pony,  new  milk,  green  fields,  act  on  poor  Deb  like  some 
magic  stimulimi  She  starts  up,  looking  more  like  a  dead  child  than 
a  living  one,  declares  her  headache  gone,  and,  for  the  first  time  for 
hours,  creeps  down  out  of  Leah's  stiflened  arms.  And  now  M.  Danton 
judges  the  moment  come  to  give  notice  of  his  presence,  by  a  subdued 
professional  knock  at  the  half-closed  door. 

During  the  past  five  minutes,  every  feding  of  his  heart,  as  regards 
Leah  Pascal,  has  taken  'new  colour  and  force.  He  has  hitherto 
admired  her  physically;   tolerated  her — as  men  do  tolerate  pretty 
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women — mentally ;  shrmik  from  her,  morally.  And  behold !  at  once 
she  has  become  harmonions  in  his  sight ;  her  fanlts,  and  they  are 
many,  are  condoned.  The  sordid  commonplace  life  seems  set  in 
tuna  Leah  can  love!  He  walks  into  the  room,  in  obedience  to 
Deb's  shrill  **  Entrez !"  and  sees  her  pallid  and  xmJtidy,  the  remains  of 
her  scarce-tasted  breakfast  on  a  table  beside  her,  the  floor  plentifally 
strewn  with  silks,  ribbons,  and  sach  like  millinery  Utter  of  every  hne 
and  kind. 

"  Monsieur  Danton !"  Instinctively  Leah's  hand  goes  to  her  hair. 
Alas!  Nursing  is  directly  antagonistic  to  modish  coiffures;  th^ 
coronet  of  golden  plaits  is  pinned  at  least  half  an  inch  awry. 
*'  Debbie,  how  could  you  ?    I  felt  sure  it  was  Desir6." 

She  rises,  flushing  rosy  red,  and  in  this  flush,  and  her  untidiness, 
and  with  her  eyes  worn  and  tired,  looks  lovelier  than  she  has  ever 
done  before  in  Danton's  sight. 

*^  My  visit  is  to  Deb — a  professional  visit,"  he  remarks  gravdy. 
^'  What  have  you  been  doing  with  yourself  Deb,  to  have  one  of  your 
headaches  again  so  soon?  Too  much  diampagne  on  Thuisday 
evening,  too  much  gas  and  exdtement  every  evening*  of  the  week,  I 
suspect." 

Danton  addresses  the  child,  but  he  is  holding  Leah's  hand,  is 
looking  into  Leah's  face  with  a  grave  interest,  that  makes  her  pulses 


^  I  was  taken  bad  at  nine,  and  it  is  now  past  one  I"  cries  Deb, 
with  importance.  ''  And  I  have  been  in  torture  all  the  time,  and  I 
wanted  to  send  for  you,  sir,  only  Leah  would  not " 

"  Debbie,  my  dear  V 

"  You  would  not,  Leah — you  would  not.  You  said  Monsieur  Danton 
did  his  best  to  keep  out  of  our  way,  and,  even  to  please  me,  you  were 
not  going  to  run  after  him !  That  is  what  Leah  said,  Monsieur 
Danton ;  and  now  you  have  come  all  of  your  own  accord ;  and  you  will 
stay  a  long,  long  time,  won't  you  ?" 

She  m^es  Danton  seat  himself  in  an  easy  chair,  then  climbs 
upon  his  knee,  and  rests  her  hot  head  on  his  breast.  He  feels  the 
weak,  thready  little  pulse,  asks  one  or  two  professional  questions, 
inspects  her  tongue. 

''  If  Deb  were  to  run  wild  in  the  country  for  a  year,  we  should 
have  no  more  of  these  headaches.  Miss  Pascal.  The  physicians 
Debbie  wants  are  fresh  air  and  exercise." 

"I  know  that,"  answers  Leah.  "When  I  live  in  England,  I 
mean" 

"  France  would  suit  the  child  better,"  interrupts  Danton,  quickly. 
''  Climate,  soil — everything  here  would  suit  her  better  than  England. 
I  know  half  a  dozen  honest  country  people* within  reach  of  Paris, 
who  would  be  glad  to  take  her  in  charge." 
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'^Oh,  but  when  Leah  is  married  I  must  be  near  London!"  says  Deb. 
^'  You  are  going  there,  too,  yon  know,  Monsieur  Banton.  You  say 
you  will  be  surgeon  some  day  at  one  of  the  London  hospitals,  so  I 
shall  be  near  you  both.  And  Leah  has  promised  to  buy  me  a  pony 
and  a  little  riding-habit,  made  by  the  tailor,  out  of  Jack's  money." 

Leah  flames  scarlei 

^'  I  am  outbid,  Deb,"  says  Danton,  stroking  the  child's  cheek  kindly. 
"  My  poor  country  people  might  give  you  new  milk  and  apples,  and 
an  occasional  ride,  perhaps,  on  a  carthorse.  A  riding-habit  made  by 
the  tailor  is  quite  beyond  my  mark.  Biding-habits  made  by  tailors 
mean  money,  Itttie  Deb." 

<<  I  wish  there  were  no  such  thing  as  money  in  the  world !"  cries 
Leah,  her  fiiir  face  kindling  with  a  light  so  nearly  resembling  truth 
that  Danton  is  £un  to  belieye  her  words  for  the  moment. 

''And  I  wish  there  was  money  without  the  people  the  money 
belongs  to,"  remarks  Deb-  "  If  jnst  we  three  could  be  rich,  without 
anybody  else,  we  three,  in  a  house,  alone,  and '' 

<<  Monsieur  Ghamberlayne  waits  below,"  announces  Dcsir6,  peering 
with  his  mocking  gamin  fiice  round  the  door.  **  Monsieur  Ghamber- 
layne will  attend  these  ladies  for  their  driye  in  the  Bois." 

Danton  rises  discreetly.  "  I  am  really  not  wanted,  Miss  Pascal,'* 
he  remarks,  with  sudden  assumption  of  the  manner  Esculapian.  ''  If 
there  is  any  return  of  the  headache,  you  will  let  me  knew.  I  am 
not  yery  far  distant." 

*'  Wait,  at  least,  until  we  haye  had  our  talk  out,  M.  Danton,"  she 
says  to  him,  lowering  her  yoice.  '^  It  is  so  seldom  I  can  get  any  one 
to  giye  me  a  real  opinion  about  poor  Deb.  Et  yous,  D^sir^,  dire  a 
Monsieur  Ghamberlayne  " — Leah's  French  yerbe  are  something  fearful 
and  wonderful :  it  is  a  theory  of  Colonel  Pascal's  that  handsome  girls 
are  better  without  education — ^^  Dire  que  mon  petit  soeur  est  malade. 
Je  n'aller  pas  sortir  aujourd'hui." 

^'Mon  petit  soeur  est  malade."  D^sir^  repeats  Leah's  murdered 
genders  aloud  with  infinite  gusto,  as  he  whirls,  imp-fiftshion, 
down  one  flight  of  stairs  after  another,  and  has  the  keen  happiness 
of  sending  off  M.  Ghamberlayne,  boiling  oyer  with  anger,  from  the 
house.  He  further  enjoys  himself  by  making  all  the  mischief 
possible  with  Lord  Stair.  Milor,  just  starting  for  his 'afternoon 
lounge  in*  the  Bue  de  Biyoli,  chances  to  be  in  the  entrance  hall 
when  Leah's  message  is  deliyered  to  her  loyer.  He  lingers  after 
Jack  has  driyen  away,  questions  Desir6  minutely  as  to  the  seriousness 
of  the  child's  illness,  the  nature  of  her  medical  attendance,  and  ends 
by  learning  considerably  more  than  he  expected.  D^ir^'s  imagi- 
natiye  faculties  are  liyely ;  his  tongue  is  pointed.  True  child  of  the 
Paris  streets,  he  can  hardly  speak  without  being  epigrammatic,  is 
neyer    epigrammatic  without  being  malicious.      Lord  Stair,    not 
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ordinarily  a  laTish  man  with  his  money,  glides  a  twenty-sons  piece 
into  Desire  s  dingy  palm  before  starting  for  his  walk. 

And  Leah  and  Danton?  Beader,  they  spend  the  afternoon  to- 
gether, and  they  do  not  employ  their  time  in  the  exclosiye  discussion 
of  Deb's  headaches.  Before  D6sir^  has  well  reached  the  bottom  of 
the  stairs,  Leah  remembers — *'  Ah,  she  fears  M.  Da&ton  has  forgotten  I 
— that  promise  of  his  to  play  for  her,  without  an  audience.  And 
when  Debbie  has  been  ill,  music  soothes  the  child  better  than  any 
physic,  and  .  •  .  .  and  what  a  pity  it  is  there  is  no  piano  nearer  than 
the  drawing-room.  If  one  cotdd  only  have  a  song  or  two,  without 
the  society  of  the  old  ladies  and  Major  Macnamurdo  I" 

^^  You  can  have  as  many  songs  as  you  like  by  coming  to  my  room, 
8carcdy  six  yards  distant,"  says  Danton;  '^and  Deb  shall  have 
grapes.  You  are  well  enough  to  eat  grapes,  Debbie?  I  thought  so. 
The  thing  is  settled." 

Deb  runs  on,  without  waiting  for  a  second  invitation ;  but  Leah — 
let  me  do  her  tiie  justice  of  saying  this — ^Leah  hesitates.  She  is  not 
scrupulous,  OTermuch,  as  to  remote  moral  contingencies ;  quails  not 
before  the  risk  of  endangering  her  own  peace  of  mind,  of  jeopardising 
Danton's  happiness.  Thai  she  feels  for  him  as  she  neyer  felt  for  man 
before,  she  biows  full  well :  the  surrender  of  liberty,  the  journey  to 
the  Italian  Lakes,  only  three  days  distant !  But  her  excitement-gloving 
nature,  avid  of  pleasure  or  of  pain,  makes  her  court  rather  than  shrink 
before  danger  like  this.  What  ^e  fears,  mortally,  is — ^not  her  own 
weakness,  but  the  discovery  by  others  of  her  weakness.  Let  the 
distraction  of  the^^moment  be  attainable  by  thoroughly  safe,  though 
tortuous  means,  and  there  are  few  people  apter  at  improving  oppor- 
tunity than  Leah  Pascal.  At  the  mere  suspicion  'bf  outraged  con- 
ventionality, she  is  a  coward.  '' A  handsome  girl  is  a  saleable  com- 
modity, worth  so  much  in  the  marriage  market.  An  unmarried  girl, 
by  committing  one  open  breach  of  social  decorum,  lessens,  or  runs 
grievous  chance  of  lessening,  her  own  money  value.  And  money  is 
lord  over  all ;  and  in  forfeiting  money,  you  forfeit  everything."  This 
is  the  creed  in  which  Leah's  soul  has  been  reared— -or  starved.  The 
keen  satisfaction  of  accomplishing  Danton's  conquest,  nay,  the  de- 
light, 'more  exquisite  still,  of  surrendering  herself  to  this  new  wild 
foretaste  of  love's  intoxication,  pale  before  the  master-principle,  the 
great  acquired  instinct  of  her  life — circumspection. 

"  Don't  go  on  so  quickly,  Debbie ;  wait  for  me."  She  says  this  in 
answer  to  some  question  she  reads  on  Danton's  face.  ''Perhaps  it 
would  be  wiser.  Monsieur  Danton,  to  go  down  to  the  drawing-room  ?" 

**  Why  ?  My  piano  is  in  better  tune  than  Madame  Bonchretien's."  i 

"  And  you  have  no  old  ladies  in  your  room — fearful  temptation ! 
and  you  have  grapes  for  Deb." 

"  And  some  Gloire  de  Dijon  roses  for  you.    Come." 
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Danton  takes  her  hand,  draws  it  within  his  arm,-  and  leads  her 
away  captive :  jnst  at  this  one  moment,  I  belieye,  '^  had  the  fate  been 
with  them  that  has  not  been,'"  might  lead  her  to  the  other  end  of  the 
world — to  a  happier,  lowlier  lot  than  any  she  shall  know !  *'  I  am 
oyerbearing  to  tiie  people  I  like/'  he  remarks :  ''  sick  people,  most  of 
them,  or  wise  men  and  women,  the  age  of  Deb ;  bat  I  don't  know 
what  right  I  have  to  command  yon." 

**  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  be  commanded,"  says  Leah.  Inyolnntarily 
she  thinks  of  the  weak  purposeless  life  with  which  her  own  is  to  be 
bonnd  np,  for  all  this  side  of  eternity.  ^'  Nothing  is  so  delightfol  as  to 
have  responsibility  forcibly  taken  off  one's  hands,  as  yon  are  taking  it 
now." 

'^  Yon  had  better  let  me  take  and  keep  it  always,"  says  Danton, 
half  jestingly,  half  in  earnest. 

For  an  instant  Leah's  &ce  is  bright  with  smiles.  Then,  recollecting 
herself:  "Yon  would  soon  repent  of  the  bargain,  I  suspect,"  she 
answers,  a  little  gravely.  ^'  Whoever  undertook  to  be  my  conscience- 
keeper  would  find  the  office  no  sinecure." 

''  I  spoke  of  taking  responsibility  off  your  hands.  Miss  Pascal  Let 
me  guide  your  actions,  and  I  am  quite  ready  to  become  your  con- 
science-keeper afterwards." 

'*  I  think  you  two  walk  very  slow,"  cries  out  little  Deb.  "  If  you 
don't  make  haste,  Leah,  I  shall  eat  all  Monsieur  Danton's  grapes 
before  you  come." 

Danton's  apartment  is  the  pleasantest  one  in  the  house :  on  the 
strength  of  two  small  inner  cabinets,  which  serve  for  sleeping  and 
dressing-rooms,  Madame  Bonchr6tien  calls  it  a  suite.  "  One  of  my 
permanent  inmates,  the  Count  Danton "  (Madame  confers  titles  on 
her  lodgers  at  discretion)  "  occupies  a  suite  of  rooms  on  the  third 
floor."  The  windows  look  south,  towards  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries, 
and  have  carefully-tended  boxes  of  mignonette  and  geraniums  outside. 
Book-shelves,  well  filled,  engravings,  most  of  them  of  theatrical 
celebrities,  are  on  the  walls;  a  piano  stands  open  in  one  comer; 
before  the  fire  is  wheeled  a  luxurious,  sleep-inviting  80&,  among  the 
cushions  of  which  little  Deb  has  already  nestled  herself.  A  lingering 
odour  of  tobacco  pervades  the  apartment.  Pipe-sticks  of  all  sizes  and 
nations,  a  Med  white-satin  slipper,  now  used  as  a'  tobacco-pouch,  are 
above  the  mantleshelfl  On  the  centre  table,  in  addition  to  a  glorious 
bunch  of  roses,  stand  a  basket  filled  with  autumn  fruits  and  a  bottle 
or  two  of  wine.  Danton  lives — not  like  a  Sybarite,  but  like  a  man 
who  has  discovered  that  life's  best  happiness  is  work,  and  that  a  grand 
help  towards  the  achievement  of  work  are  creature  comforts. 

And  creatture  comforts  come  to  him  so  easily,  with  **  cette  pauvre 
ch^re  Smeet,"  living  under  the  same  roof  I    He  returns  home,  fagged 
firom  the  hospitals,  and  cool  air  and  open  windows  greet  him  in 
VOL.  XLm.  ^   M     , 
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BTunmer;  in  winter,  a  blazing  fire,  oloeed  shutters,  and  books  and 
papers,  left  as  he  left  them^  on  his  table.  If  Miss  Smith  lack  other 
more  brilliant  qualities,  let  this  extraordinary  virtue  be  recorded  of 
her :  she  can  set  a  room  in  order,  yet  leave  books  and  papers  intact ! 
Fruit  and  flowers  are  sent  to  him  throughout  the  year.  M.  Danton 
does  not  practise  in  Paris.  At  more  them  thirty  years  of  age,  he  is  a 
student  still.  But  he  gives  his  services  gratuitously  to  his  friends^ 
penniless  artists,  half-starved  chorus  singers,  and  the  like ;  and  his 
friends  repay  him  with  such  small  offerings  as  their  means  command — 
and  boundless  gratitude  I  On  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year — this 
is  the  amount  of  his  income,  I  should  say,  of  his  annual  expenditure ; 
<<  income,"  he  has  none — Danton  considers  himself,  not  without 
reason,  a  rich  man. 

^'  I  did  not  know  that  any  room  of  Bonchr6tien's  could  look  like 
this,"  cries  Leah.  "Why,  Monsieur  Danton,  you  must  be  a  mil- 
lionaire.    What  fruit !  what  flowers !" 

"  The  roses  are  fine,  are  they  not  ?  They  are  a  present  from  a  poor 
little  woman  who  ....  well,  never  mind ;  perhaps  you  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  my  roses  if  I  told  you  too  much.  Now,  choose ; 
take  any,  or  all,  if  you  will." 

"  That  is  a  poor  compliment  to  the  sender,"  says  Leah,  bending  her 
face  down  over  the  flowers.  "  If  your  friend  knew  how  you  treat  her 
presents,  sir  ?" 

"  My  friend  cares  for  my  pleasure  only.  Miss  Pascal,  and  nothiug 
can  give  me  so  much  pleasure,  just  now,  as  to  see  you  pleased." 

Leah,  upon  this,  selects  two  or  three  of  the  finest  roses  in  the 
bunch,  and  fastens  them  in  her  dress.  She  has  accepted  a  great 
variety  of  flowers,  from  a  great  variety  of  donors,  in  her  time,  and 
you  may  be  sure  knows  how  to  infuse  the  most  dehcately  subtle 
flattery  into  her  manner  of  doing  so.  Yet,  to  watch  her  little 
conscious  blush  and  flutter,  a  simple  observer  would  declare  she  had 
never  listened  to  a  word  of  love,  never  encouraged  a  lover's  hopes, 
before  this  moment.  But  Danton  is  not  quite  blind  yet :  his  time  is 
coming  on  lightning  quick;  every  five  minutes  they  pass  together  his 
senses  become  more  hopelessly  enslaved  by  the  ineffable  charm  of 
Leah's  face  and  voice.  But  he  is  not  absolutely  blinded ;  he  can 
detect  the  actress  in  her  still ;  can  smile  to  himself  over  the  very 
lures  and  artifices  which  will  inevitably  work  his  own  undoing. 

'^I  never  feel  quite  sure  about  you,  Monsieur  Danton,"  she 
remarks,  after  a  quick  glance  at  his  face.  **  You  are  exceedingly  kind 
and  flattering  to  me  with  your  lips,  and  all  the  time  I  don't  like  the 
expression  of  your  eyes.    I  wish  I  could  be  sure  of  you  I" 

"I  wish  I  could  be  sure  of  myself.  Miss  Pascal,"  is  Danton's 
answer ;  this  time  in  a  tone  which  the  most  hardened  coquette  in 
Europe  could  scarcely  affect  to  misunderstand. 
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Ah,  ^ell,  how  quick  the  honrB,  the  happiest  honrs  of  Leah's  life, 
go  by !  Debbie,  worn  ont,  carls  herself  into  a  comer  of  the  sofift, 
when  her  grapes  are  eaten,  and  falls  asleep;  such  sympathetic 
chaperons  are  little  sisters  of  eleven  I  And  then,  in  hazardously 
dose  proximity,  they  look  over  Banton's  photographs,  and  Leah 
admires,  bnt  cavils  at,  the  portrait  which  she  is  supposed  to  resemble. 
Too  handsome,  too  handsome,  by  fieu:,  to  be  like  her  I  When  did  she 
evOT  pretend  to  possess  a  Grecian  profile,  a  pair  of  faultless  lips  ? 
And  yet  she  is  vain  enough  to  say,  does  Monsieur  Banton  agree  with 
her,  that  her  eyes  have  a  different  expression  in  them  to  that 
woman's  1  The  question  suggests  an  argument  on  beauty,  generally, 
which  leads  to  a  dissection  of  Leah's  features,  one  by  one,  with 
pitiless  analysation  by  Danton  of  their  defects.  And  tiien,  after  a 
time,  they  have  music,  soft  music,  not  to  disturb  poor  Deb ;  just  a 
couple  t)f  French  romances,  the  ^  Serenade '  of  Schubert,  and  '  Si  tu 
savais,'  but  that  serve  only  too  well  to  further  the  other  little  living 
romance  on  hand. 

"  Si  tu  savais."  .  .  .  Alas !  Leah  has  learned  it  all  too  quickly,  has 
gone  through  a  cycle  of  mute  teaching  during  the  past  couple  of 
hours.  Standing  beside  Danton  as  he  sings,  with  that  dangerous 
southern  voice  of  his,  Leah  knows  that  she  loves,  and  with  a  fool's 
insensate  passion;  knows  that  to  feel  the  pressure  of  his  hand,  to 
exchange  one  loss,  one  trembling  word  of  hope,  were  heav^i — quickly 
followed  by  the  hell  of  poverty,  the  forfeiture  of  toilettes,  fashion,  aU 
that  her  excellent  marriage,  the  wisely-ordered  sale  of  youth,  nature, 
honesty,  promises  to  bring  I 

Six  o'clock  clangs  out  loudly  from  the  Madeleine,  and  at  the  same 
instant  commences  Desire's  energetic  ringing  of  the  first  dinner-bell 
downstairs.  With  a  start,  Leah  comes  back  from  romance  to  teyaty 
remembers  that  she  and  Danton  have  been  alone  three  hours  or  more, 
and,  waking  up  Debbie  hastily,  rushes  away  to  her  own  room  to 
prepare  for  dinner.  The  dress  she  chooses — Danton  and  she  will  be 
likely  to  remember  that  choice  until  their  life's  end — is  a  black  silk, 
thickly  covered  with  tiny  yellow  mouches,  or  beetles ;  a  silk  that  has 
seen  long  service,  but  that  becomes  Leah's  rich-hued.  Eastern  beauty 
to  perfection,  as  she  knows.  A  necklace  and  cross  of  amber,  the 
Gloire  de  Dijon  roses  at  her  waist-belt,  and  she  looks  divine ;  the 
first  clothes-artist  in  Paris  could  not  improve  her  by  a  single  touch. 
Let  her  put  on  what  she  will,  hastily  or  after  a  couple  of  hours' 
rehearsal,  you  always  feel  that  Leah  Eascal  is  in  the  attire  that  suits 
her  and  the  occasion  as  nothing  else  would.  The  girl  may  love, 
marry,  conduct  her  earthly  affitirs,  or  choose  her  heavenward  path,  by 
the  light  of  reason:  she  certainly  dresses  by  inspiration,  pure  and 
unalloyed. 

''  If  you  had  only  known  Monsieur  Danton  before  you  said  ^  Yes '  to 
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some  one  else/'  cries  Deb,  watching  her  with  big  fond  eyes.  It  is 
about  the  hundredth  time  poor  Beb  has  harped  upon  the  same 
futile  "it'' 

**  Better  late  than  never^  Deb/'  answers  Leah,  lightly.  Her  spirit 
is  buoyant,  her  heart  gay  as  the  roses  she  wears ;  she  is  heedless  of 
yesterday,  of  to-morrow,  of  eyerything  in  space  or  time,  save  what 
the  next  three  or  four  hours  may  bring  fortL  *'  We  cannot  hdp  our 
ultimate  £ftte,  but  we  can  laugh  at  fate  as  long  as  possible.  Don't 
look  so  wise,  Deb ;  and  put  on  your  new  sash,  child^  it  will  do  your 
headache  good.  Monsieur  Danton  and  I  are  the  very  last  people  in 
the  world  to  be  loTers,  but  we  may  be  excellent  friends,  he  and  I, 
and  you,  too,  my  pet,  notwithstanding.'' 

^' And  Jack?"  says  Deb  appositely.  ^^  Isn't  Jack  to  be  excellent 
friends,  too?" 

'^  Oh,  Jack  will  be a  great  deal  more  than  a  friend,  of  course/' 

answers  Leah.  And  she  changes  colour,  and  becomes  grave.  The 
sound  of  Jack  Chamberlayne's  name  has  produced  a  curious  effect  on 
her.  Walk  abroad  in  the  country  on  one  of  those  hawthomHscented 
mornings  when  every  breath  you  draw  seems  a  new  lease  of  hope  and 
life,  then  suddenly  hear  a  death-bell  toll  across  the  sunny  fields,  and 
you  will  know  the  kmd  of  effect  I  mean. 

Sunday  is  always  a  quiet  evening  at  Madame  Bonchr^tien's,  and 
this  evenmg  it  is  exceptionally  so ;  only  eight  people  at  the  dinner- 
table.  Colonel  Pascal,  at  the  first  mention  of  his  little  daughter's 
illness,  absented  himself,  overcome  by  his  feelings,  from  the  house, 
and  is  not  likely  to  leave  the  shelter  of  his  club  until  midnight. 
Bonchr^tien  has  gone,  for  four  and  twenty  hours,  to  a  sister  at 
Versailles,  carrying  away  Naomi  Pascal  with  her.  Even  to  Naomi, 
obnoxiously  hungry,  nourished  at  half-price  though  she  be,  Madame 
Bonchr^tien  is  lavish  of  civilities  under  the  present  golden  prospects 
of  the  Pascal  family.  Mrs.  Amiral  Tom-son  dines  out.  Old  Mr. 
Pettingall  attends  the  evening  service  of  his  church,  having  made  his 
dinner  at  lunch-time,  according  to  his  custom  on  the  sabbath. 

*'  Quite  a  small  &mily  party,  are  we  not,  Leah  ?"  says  Lord  Stair, 
rubbing  his  white  hands  and  looking  more  than  usually  amiable — 
about  the  lips,  rather  than  with  the  eyes — as  Leah  and  Debbie  enter 
the  dining-room,  Danton  with  them :  I  don't  know  how  this  accident 
happens.  ''  Ah,  Danton,  how  are  you  ?"  It  is  almost  the  first  time 
he  has  addressed  Danton  during  the  two  years  they  have  sat  at  the 
same  table,  certainly  the  first  time  he  has  done  so  without  the  prefix 
of  *'  Monsieur."  "  A  thousand  pities  Madame  Bonchr^tien  cannot  limit 
our  party  to  this  number  always.  We  should  have  opportunities 
of  getting  to  know  each  other  more  intimately." 

And  he  continues  in  the  same  pleasant,  talkative  mood  throughout 
the  whole  of  dinner.    Secretes  almonds,  and  sweet  biscuits,  playfully. 
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for  Deb  (Lord  Stair  playfol !  has  the  undertaker  measnred  him  for 
liis  cofi^  yet  ?  thinks  Deb  with  a  shiyer)  ;  talks  politics,  or  as  much 
politics  as  men  eyer  talk  in  Paris,  with  old  Major  Macnamurdo ;  helps 
Mrs.  Wynch  to  the  entire  breast  of  a  fricasseed  chicken,  and  orders 
a  pint  bottle  of  Moet  for  himself  Were  Leah  not  so  thoroughly 
absorbed  in  her  own  fast-multiplying  emotions  such  unexampled 
geniality  upon  the  part  of  Lord  Stair  might  well  afford  her  ground 
for  suspicion. 

Lnmediately  after  dinner  the  party  separates.  Lord  Stair,  pleading 
an  engagement,  leayes  the  house;  the  old  ladies,  doubly  sleepy  by 
reason  of  its  being  Sunday,  creep  away  to  the  drawing-room;  and 
then,  with  Deb  in  her  arms,  Leah  prepares  to  mount  the  hundred 
and  one  stairs  that  diyide  the  rez-de-chaussee  from  the  third  floor. 
Not,  howeyer,  until  she  has  exchanged  a  whisper,  as  she  passes,  with 
Danton,  a  whisper  that  poor  little  forsaken  Miss  Smith  notes  and 
sighs  oyer ! 

Debbie,  neyer  a  ready  sleeper,  is  trebly  long  in  shutting  her  eyes 
to-night,  more  exacting  than  usual  in  the  matter  of  Leah  remaining 
beside  her  pillow  and  talking  her  into  drowsiness  with  stories.  ''  I 
know  yery  well  you  want  to  go,  Leah.  I  can  see  by  your  face  you 
want  to  be  off,"  holding  her  &st,  prisoner,  with  her  snueJl  hot  hands. 
''  And  this  one  eyening  I  thought  I  should  haye  you  to  myself — 
Naomi  away,  and  no  horrid  loyers  about,  and  papa  at  the  club.  Pray 
what  was  all  that  long  whisper  of  Monsieur  Danton's  ?" 

''  Whisper  of  Monsieur  Danton's  "  repeats  Leah,  innocently.  "  Let 
me  see — why,  that  there  was  a  talk  of  another  war ;  oh,  no !  that  was 
what  Major  Macnamuodo  said.  As  far  as  I  can  remember.  Monsieur 
Danton  made  some  brilliant  remark  about  the  change  in  the  weather, 
but  I  am  not  sure." 

"  Leah,  if  I  try,  honour  bright,  to  go  to  sleep,  will  you  solemnly 
promise  to  stop  by  my  bed  afterwards  ?' 

"  Well,  of  course,  I  must  run  down  for  a  cup  of  tea.  Deb ;  nothing 
more." 

So  Leah  eyades  the  promise,  not  without  some  pangs  of  self- 
reproach,  and  the  moment  Deb's  breathing  announces  that  she  can 
moye  with  safety,  glides  her  arm  from  beneath  the  child's  pillow,  and 
makes  her  way,  swiftly  as  her  feet  will  carry  her,  down  to  the 
drawing-room. 

It  is  now  dose  upon  ten  o'clock.  Mrs.  Wynch,  Madame  la  Com- 
tesse,  and  Major  Macnamurdo  are  dozing  in  their  chairs ;  Miss  Smith, 
greyer  and  gloomier  than  usual,  sits  in  her  place  of  office,  behind  the 
tea-cups.  Beside  a  wmdow  in  the  farther  comer  of  the  room  stands 
Danton.  The  night  is  like  July:  one  of  those  delicious,  hot,  stiU 
nights  which  gladden  the  world  occasionally  in  late  autumn — our 
&itble£S  mistress,  Summer,  mocking  us  with  one  last  kiss  before  she 
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departs!  Leah  drinks  her  cup  of  tea,  and  forces  Miss  Smith  into 
conversation ;  she  makes  the  circuit  of  the  salon,  and  has  something 
pretty  to  say  to  eyerybody ;  and  then,  accidentally,  she  finds  herself 
near  a  window  that  stands  open,  becomes  aware,  for  the  first  time,  of 
M.  Danton's  presence,  and  stops  short.  If  Miss  Pascal  had  studied 
strategy  under  Yon  Moltke  himself,  she  could  not  have  executed  this 
little  masked  flank-movement  more  neatly. 

^'  Monsieur  Danton,  positively  you  have  one  of  Madame's  windows 
open  after  six  o'clock.  The  establishment  will  go  to  the  bad  if  this 
sort  of  laxity  is  allowed." 

She  joins  him,  and  they  watch  the  stars  together  (and  each  other's 
&ces) ;  presently  lean  forth  a  space,  to  breathe  a  fresher  atmosphere 
than  that  of  the  salon;  presently  wish  it  were  not  too  late  to  take 
a  turn,  just  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  turn,  round  the  gardens  of  the 
Tuileries.  You  know  the  kind  of  easy  gliding  pace  at  which  the 
journey  along  the  downhill  road  invariably  commences. 

^'  Too  late,  and  why  too  late  ?"  says  Danton  at  last  '^  It  is  barely 
ten  o'clock  yet.  Miss  Pascal  If  you  like  to  put  yourself  under  my 
charge,  we  can  walk  half  the  length  of  the  Champs  Elys^,  and  be 
back  by  eleven.  You  really  want  exercise  after  all  your  nursing ; 
take  my  professional  advice." 

*'  If  I  could  be  sure  nobody  would  know,"  says  Leah,  glancing  round 
at  the  three  nodding  old  people ;  "  if  one  could  be  positive  Lord  Stair 
was  out  of  the  house ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  Deb." 

When  a  woman  urges  only  one  objection,  there  may  be  a  chance 
for  her ;  when  she  can  think  of  three  or  four  insuperable  barriers  to 
the  carrying  out  of  her  own  wishes,  she  is  lost.  Leah  is  lost,  as  &r 
as  a  ten-o'dook  unchaperoned  walk  in  the  Ohamps  Elys^  may  be 
said  to  constitute  perdition. 

**  I  really  don't  think  I  should  mind,  but  for  Deb,"  she  hesitates, 
two  words  from  Danton  having  swept  away  all  other  obstacles.  "  If 
Deb  should  wake  " 

"  1  will  answer  for  Miss  Smith  being  in  her  room." 

He  crosses  over,  upon  this,  to  Miss  Smith's  side,  and  with  a  whisper 
electrifies  her.  Love  may  be  Platonic  or  the  reverse  ;  jealousy  is 
jealousy  always.  Miss  Smith,  in  an  instant,  realises  Danton's  danger 
as  clearly  as  she  foresaw  it  the  first  evening  of  his  return  to  the  Bue 
Gastiglione. 

**  My  dear  Monsieur  Danton,  anything  you  ask  me  to  do  is,  of  course, 
a  command.  But  for  you  and  Miss  Pascal  to  venture  out  at  this 
hour  alone  I  It  is  unheard-of,  incorrect,  and  a  very  great  risk,  under 
the  circumstances,  for  Miss  Pascal." 

"  Yes,  you  will  go  up  to  the  child's  room,  will  you  not,  and  stay 
with  her  till  her  sister's  return?  Send  Boee  and  Desire  to  bed,  and 
when  I  ring,  let  Misg  Pascal  in  yourself.    May  I  rely  on  you  ?" 
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"  If  you  think  such  a  proceeding  wise,  either  for  you  or  for  her^ 

^^My  dear  friend^  if  I  could  ever  think  any  of*  my  proceedings 
wiser 

He  telegraphs  by  a  look  to  her  that  the  latest  difficulty  is  solved ; 
and  gliding,  with  her  noiseless  step,  from  the  room,  Leah  runs  up- 
stairs, lightly  as  though  she  trod  on  air,  to  dress.  After  putfciog  on 
her  bonnet  and  shawl,  she  steals  on  tiptoe,  with  shaded  candle,  to 
take  a  farewell  glance  at  Deb.  The  child  is  sleeping  softly;  not 
a  reproach  can  conpcience  urge  upon  this  score.  And  she  will  be 
back  so  soon ;  and  she  does  so  crave  for  air  and  movement,  so  passion- 
ately craves  for  one  more  hour — ^the  last,  it  may  be,  in  this  mortal 
life — spent  with  Danton  I 

He  awaits  her  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  and  after  scanning  her 
attire,  item  by  item,  sends  her  back  promptly  to  the  third  etage,  for  a 
thicker  veil  and  plainer  bonnet.  Her  shawl,  being  black,  will  pass, 
and  her  dress.  Unversed  in  millinery,  Danton  considers  her  dress 
black  also,  forgetful  of  the  shining  yellow  mouchee,  the  fatal  yellow 
mouches,  that,  to  the  eye  of  an  adept,  would  be  visible  in  the  ^kest 
street,  the  thickest  crowd  in  Paris. 

"  Now  you  are  disguised  to  perfection,"  he  whispers,  when  she  comes 
back  to  hhn  a  second  time.  '^  You  might  stand  before  a  court-martial 
of  old  ladies ;  you  might  meet  Mr.  Pettingall  himself  without  fear  of 
recognition." 

"  If  I  thought  there  was  a  chance  of  meeting  him — of  meeting  any 
one — I  would  turn  back  yet,"  says  Leah,  waxing  cowardly. 

But  she  is  under  the  guidance  of  a  will  stronger  than  her  own. 
She  hesitates,  draws  away;  a  minute  later  finds  herself  quietly  walking 
along  the  Paris  streets  on  Danton's  arm. 
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A  CONTRAST. 


The  friendsbipB  of  renowned  Men  of  Letters  have  never  failed  to  lend 
an  additional  charm  to  their  lives^  to  their-  characters,  and  to  their 
works ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  remember,  and  it  always  will  be,  that 
two  of  the  foremost  members  in  our  time  of  that  lasting  Bepnblic  of 
Letters  which  needs  no  President,  nor  even  a  Chief  of  the  ExecntiYe, 
were  fieust  and  cordial  friends.  Between  Bnlwer  and  Dickens  there 
subsisted  the  closest  intimacy,  and  it  was  noTor  interrupted  by  the 
faintest  clond  of  suspicion,  jealousy,  or  misunderstanding.  Moreover, 
they  uniformly  expressed,  one  for  the  other,  an  unfeigned  admiration. 
On  several  occasions  they  worked  hand-in-hand  for  a  common  object ; 
and  we  do  not  remember  that,  save  in  the  region  of  politics,  where, 
from  the  nature  of  things,  they  were  never  brought  into  collision, 
they  were  ever  found  in  hostile  camps. 

Such  a  relation  between  men  of  genius  in  the  same  domain  of 
human  activity  it  is  always  agreeable  to  recall,  though  we  cannot 
echo  the  shallow  commonplace  that  true  genius  is  never  egotisti- 
cal, never  petulant,  never  quarrelsome,  and  never  jealous.  Alas  I 
one's  library  shelf  is  full  of  the  records  of  small,  pitiful,  and 
scandalous  gradges  between  men  of  the  most  original  minds  and 
the  highest  attainments.  There  is  no  safe  generalising  on  such 
a  matter.  Even  in  the  very  instance  we  are  celebrating,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  merit  of  sustained  friendliness  must  be  attri- 
buted mainly  to  one  of  the  parties  to  it,  and  that  though  two 
Bulwers  might  easily  have  moved  in  the  same  sphere  without  any 
danger  of  their  cladiing,  two  Dickenses  would  have  hustled  against 
each  other  mercilessly,  and  the  skies  would  have  rung  vdth  their 
repeated  shocks.  Let  us,  however,  refrain  from  approaching  that 
point  too  closely;  dwelling  rather  with  thankfulness  upon  the  fact 
that,  whatever  the  cause,  Bulwer  and  Dickens  never  afforded  to 
vulgar  curiosity  the  deplorable  spectacle  of  a  quarrel  among  the  gods. 

Yet  the  two  men  were,  in  almost  every  conceivable  quality  and 
accident,  save  the  one  great  common  gift  of  genius,  utterly  unlike. 
So  complete  was  this  dissimilarity,  that  they  are  here  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  a  contrast,  snch  as  it  would  have  been  nnbecoming  to 
draw  in  their  lifetime,  but  such  as  may  with  propriety  be  instituted 
now.  Nothing  can  touch  either  of  them  further ;  nothing  can  now 
ruffle  the  friendship  that  in  life  was  not  disturbed ;  nothing  that  we 
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can  say  mns  the  smallest  risk  of  arousing  jealoosies  which  slept  eyen 
on  this  side  the  graye.  If  flattery  cannot  soothe  the  doll  cold  ear  of 
deathy  truth  cannot  possibly  yez  it,  and  eyen  detraction  breaks  itself 
in  yam  against  the  rocky  limits  of  the  tomb.  And  of  detraction  of 
anybody,  we  tinst  nothing  will  be  fotmd  in  what  we  haye  to  say. 
We  only  desire  to  be  jnst,  and,  if  possible,  and  it  be  not  too  presomp- 
tnons  to  aim  at  so  mnch,  to  be  in  some  degree  snggestiye. 

They  started  differently;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  to  that 
original  difference  in  their  fortones  should  be  chiefly  ascribed  the  dif- 
ference of  the  mode  in  which  they  respectiyely  ran  the  race  of  life. 
At  the  first  blush,  and  to  judge  superficially,  it  would  seem  as  though 
all  the  adyantage  lay  with  Bulwer.  We  are  not  of  that  opinion ; 
neither  do  we  think  that  it  would  haye  been  the  yiew  to  recommend 
itself  to  either  of  the  two  men  themselyes.  One  was  bom  to  social 
position  and  dignity,  to  something  more  than  competency — we  speak 
here,  of  course,  solely  of  what  Bulwer  inherited,  and  not  of  what 
fortune  he  canred  for  himself  by  his  own  splendid  industry — to  a 
sense  of  natiye  importance  and  authority,  to  the  soundest,  widest, 
and  most  yaried  education,  the  education  of  a  public  school,  of  the 
uniyersity,  of  foreign  trayel,  of  life  political,  fashionable,  and  artistic ; 
in  a  word,  to  eyery  thing  that  can  be  prepared  for  a  man  in  this  world 
without  any  exertion  of  his  own.  Bulwer  was  one  of  those  who  was 
good  to  giye  himself  the  trouble  of  being  born,  and  all  the  Ages 
had  giyen  themselyes  the  trouble  of  proyiding  him  with  a  handsome, 
cordial,  and  agreeable  welcome. 

Being  bom  to  all  the  good  things  of  life  is  a  terrible  pitfall,  es- 
pecially in  England,  where,  in  spite  of  the  general  esteem  in  which 
true  distinction  is  held,  it  has  neyer  been,  and  still  is  not,  thought  dis- 
graceful in  a  '^  gentleman, "  after  hundreds  of  pounds  haye  been 
spent  on  what  is  called  his  education,  to  remain  through  life 
more  ignorant  eyen  of  what  is  taught  at  school  and  college  than  an 
ordinary  stripling  from  a  proyincial  Grammar  Institute.  It  is  only 
the  otber  day  that  we  heard  an  Etonian  of  some  years'  standing 
unbluehingly  ask  a  lady  who  was  showing  him  some  coins,  what 
S.P.  Q.E.  meant?  and  another  inquire  of  his  sister-in-law  why 
she  called  her  deerhound  Hecate,  and  who  the  deuce  Hecate  was? 
To  be  naked  of  all  emdition,  eyen  the  commonest,  after  haying  for 
seyeral  terms  wom  the  costume  of  scholarship  in  the  haUs  of  leam- 
ing,  yet  not  to  be  ashamed,  is  the  normal  condition  of  hundreds 
of  JFortune*s  fi&yourites.  There  is  no  discredit  attached  among 
gentlemen  to  being  grossly  ignorant  after  haying  enjoyed  all  the 
opportunities  of  becoming  singularly  well-informed,  proyided  you  are 
a  "  gentleman."  Not  to  be  able  to  pull  a  good  oar,  to  ''scud  the 
flying  ball,"  to  bring  down  your  bird,  and  to  drink  your  liquor  like 
a  mw— not  to  be  able  to  do  all  these  things  is  disgraceful  indeed. 
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If  yon  are  only  an  accomplished  artist  in  crafts,  which,  we  shonld 
imagine,  the  son  of  any  butcher  or  ploughman  coald  master  in  three 
months,  yon  will  do  well  enough,  if  you  can  poke  fun  at  the  Latin 
grammar,  and  are  ready  with  a  bushel  of  chaff  for  somebody  of  your 
year  who  was  an  "  awful  sap," 

Happily  there  are  many  English  gentlemen  who  refuse  to  be  only 
good  cricketerB,  only  good  oarsmen,  or  only  capital  hands  at  *'  going 
straight"  Those  are  most  excellent  accomplishments;  and  happy 
he  who  possesses  them,  if  he  unites  with  them  powers  which  mark  the 
civilised  man  from  the  savage,  the  gentleman  from  the  rustic.  But 
the  lamentable  fact  still  remains,  that  the  great  bulk  of  Englishmen 
bom  in  the  position  of  Bulwer  regard  life  as  a  mere  ^' jolly  game  "  or 
"  awful  spree,"  from  beginning  to  end,  though  they  end  in  all  cases  by 
discovering  tiiat  it  is  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  that  the  best  exercise 
they  can  make  of  their  ingenuity  in  early  days,  is  to  discover  how 
little  they  wiU  be  allowed  to  do  in  the  way  of  developing  their  mmds. 
Man  is  not  naturally  an  industrious  animal ;  and  where  books  and 
study  are  concerned.  Englishmen  are,  perhaps,  the  least  industrious 
animals  in  the  world.  To  this  natural  indisposition  to  study  we  have 
only  to  add  the  more  than  leniency  of  judgment  which  is  extended  to 
those  persons  of  independent  means  who  refuse  to  study  at  all,  and  we 
have  at  once  the  most  powerful  encouragement,  not  to  say  induce- 
ment, to  them  to  look  upon  learning,  even  of  the  mildest  sort,  as  ^^an 
infernal  bore." 

If  our  readers  have  borne  patiently  with  us,  whilst,  perhaps,  we 
seemed  to  be  disburdening  our  mind  at  the  expense  of  relevancy  to 
our  subject,  we  will  now  proceed  to  show  that  the  foregoing  observa- 
tions would  not  have  been  made  in  this  place  at  all,  but  for  the  light 
they  throw  upon  the  different  characters  and  careers  of  Bulwer  and 
Dickens.  That  they  are  observations  which  would  have  received  the 
assent  of  Bulwer,  we  know  for  a  certainty ;  for  he  has  expressed  them 
himself,  only  with  far  more  force  and  grace,  in  several  places,  and 
notably  in  those  '  Speeches '  which  his  son,  the  present  Lord  Ly  tton, 
has  recently  edited,  and  pre&ced  with  a  Memoir,  which,  we  are 
happy  to  think,  is  to  grow,  in  his  pious  and  competent  hands,  into  a 
Biography.  We  shall  probably  have  to  cite  from  these  before  we 
have  done ;  but  it  suffices  to  assert  here,  in  connection  with  the 
immediate  part  of  our  subject,  that  Bulwer's  natural  advantages  con- 
sisted, not  in  being  "  bom  "  a  gentleman,  in  the  common  sense  of  that 
phrase ;  not  in  being  bom  to  ease,  position,  and  a  liberal  education, 
but  in  being  bom  with  the  temper  that  resists  all  the  yet  more 
natural  temptation  not  to  avail  oneself  of  such  advantages.  Bulwer 
was  bom  an  aristocrat,  in  the  only  signification  in  which  a  man  can 
with  any  reason,  propriety,  or  tmth  be  said  to  be  ^'  bom  "  an  aristo- 
crat ;  he  was  bom  with  an  acute  sense  of  what  is  best  and  noUesti 
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and  with  a  firm  detennination  to  possess  both.  Nobody  can  inherit 
aristocracy  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  divest  himself  of  it ;  and  nobody  can 
be  bom  so  devoid  of  it  as  not  to  be  able,  in  the  course  of  a  resolute 
and  honourable  life,  to  acquire  it.  It  is  inconceivable  that  Bulwer, 
had  he  been  cradled  in  any  class  of  society,  would  not  have  ennobled 
both  himself  and  it  by  his  burning  aspiration  after  whfit  is  best.  He 
envied  no  one ;  he  scorned  no  one.  But,  for  himself,  he  intended  to 
be  as  thorough  an  aristocrat — in  other  words,  as  accomplished  and 
superior  a  person — as  native  powers  and  steady  exertion  could  possibly 
make  him. 

Dickens  became  acquainted  with  life  under  very  different  circum- 
stances. One  continually  hears  the  remark  that  Dickens  was  '^  not 
a  gentleman."  Unfortunately,  the  observation  is  generally  made  by 
perscms  who  are  not  gentlemen  themselves,  in  the  sense  in  which 
they  themselves  use  the  word.  Dickens  was  bom  in  a  comparatively 
humble  rank  of  life,  though  the  humbleness  of  it  consisted  rather  in 
its  poverty  than  its  occupations.  Poverty,  with  aU  deference  to  a 
plutocratic  generation,  hinders  no  man  firom  being  a  gentleman; 
and,  without  venturing  to  obfarude  our  own  opinion,  we  may  observe 
that  Bulwer,  who  was  a  pretty  good  judge  in  such  mattej»,  would 
have  been  very  much  surprised  if  anybody  had  expressed  a  doubt  as 
to  Dickens  being  a  gentleman,  as  here  imderstood.  Aristocrat  he 
undoubtedly  was  not;  indeed,  he  was  precisely  the  opposite.  And 
out  of  his  being  the  opposite  of  an  aristocrat,  spring  the  chief  pomts 
of  contrast  between  him  and  Bulwer.  But  we  must  not  anticipate. 
All  that  it  is  ixecessary  to  indicate  here  is,  that  Dickens  was  bom 
under  circumstances  which  made  his  early  life  inexpressibly  painful 
to  him ;  but  we  must  add,  inexpressibly  instmctive.  He  might  have 
exclaimed,  '^  Oh,  llieureux  temps  quand  j'6tais  si  malheureux  1"  The 
child  was,  indeed,  the  father  of  tiie  man.  His  boyish  miseries  were 
the  making  of  him.  From  them  he  leamed  both  his  pathos  and  his 
laughter.  If  Goethe  be  right,  and  he  is  a  pretty  good  authority  on 
such  matters,  Dickens's  early  sorrows  are  not  to  be  over-compassionated 
by  those  who  congratulate  him  on  the  triumphs  of  his  geniu& 

"  Who  ne'er  his  bread  in  Borrow  ate, 

Who  ne'er,  through  lonely  midnight  hours. 
Weeping  upon  his  bed  has  sate. 
He  knows  ye  not,  ye  heavenly  powers  I " 

How  sorrowfully  young  Dickens  ate  his  bread,  and  how  often  he 
must  have  sat  weeping  in  his  little  bed^  Mr.  Forster  has^  abundantly 
told  us,  or,  rather,  Dickens  has  told  us  himsel£  A  common  nature 
would  not  have  felt  the  ignominy  of  pasting  labels  on  blacking- 
bottles  ;  a  weak  nature,  no  matter  how  uncommcm  in  other  respects, 
would  have  been  crushed  by  it.    Dickens's  nature  was  uncommon  in 
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every  respect,  and,  beyond  a  donbt,  uncommonly  strong.  Assuming 
that  the  object  was  to  make  the  most  of  the  man's  mind,  and  cha* 
racter,  and  genius,  as  they  actually  were,  we  may  well  doubt  if 
Dickens  could  have  been  trained  more  fortunately.  He  was  obliged 
to  work,  and  he  was  driven  into  working  at  what  was  congenial 
to  him,  by  being  set  to  work  at  what  was  most  distasteful.  And 
at  the  same  time — and  this  should  never  be  forgotten — ^he  received 
quite  enough  of  what  is  commonly  called  education  to  be  in  a  position 
afterwards  to  educate  himself  in  those  branches  of  knowledge  in 
which  he  was  necessarily  at  first  deficient,  had  he  been  minded  to 
do  so. 

Whilst  the  circumstances  which  surrounded  the  boyhood  and  youth 
of  Dickens  and  Bulwer  were  very  different,  those  ejecting  Dickens 
were  by  no  means  calculated  to  injure  the  development  of  genius,  and 
those  affecting  Bulwer  were  scarcely  calculated  in  any  special  way 
to  promote  it.  Bulwer's  early  experience  was  more  dangerous,  that 
of  Dickens's  was  more  painfal.  What  effect  they  had  upon  the 
character  of  each  respectively  we  will  consider  at  a  later  stage. 

They  both  felt  the  fire  of  genius  early,  and  both  were  eager  to 
court  for  it  the  light  of  publicity  ;  but  the  reception  given  to  the  two 
was  by  no  means  the  same.  Dickens  shot  into  notoriety  with  '  Pick- 
wick,' and  his  first  success  was  as  dazzling  even  as  any  he  afterwards 
enjoyed.  It  was  not  so  with  Bulwer.  Let  us  hear  himself  on  the 
subject.  The  words  were  spoken  at  a  banquet  given  in  his  honour  in 
1854,  and  the  entire  speech  is  to  be  found  in  the  volume  recently 
published  by  Messrs.  Blackwood,  of  which  we  have  already  made 
mention. 

"Perhaps  it  maj  encourage  younger  writers  if  I  remind  jou  that  I  was 
not  successful  at  &:«t  in  anj  new  line  that  I  attempted.  Mj  first  efforts 
at  prose  composition  were  refused  admission  into  a  magazine.  Mj  first 
novel  was  very  little  read,  and  it  is  not  included  in  the  general  collection 
of  my  works.  My  first  poetry  was  thought  detestable,  and  my  first  play 
very  nearly  escaped  being  damned.  Thus,  perhaps,  few  writers  have  been 
less  intoxicated  with  the  rapture  of  first  success ;  and,  even  when  I  did 
succeed,  perhaps  few  writers,  upon  the  whole,  have  been  more  unsparingly 
assailed  by  hostile  critics.  If  I  had  relied  solely  upon  my  intellectual 
faculties,  I  should  long  since  have  retired  from  the  field,  disheartened  and 
beaten;  but  I  owe  it  to  that  resolution  which  is  at  the  command  of  all 
men  who  will  only  recollect  that  the  first  attribute  of  our  sex  is  courage — 
the  resolution  to  fight  the  battles  of  literature  with  the  same  bull-dog 
determination  with  which  I,  and  no  doubt  all  of  you,  fought  our  battles  at 
school — never  to  give  in  so  long  as  we  had  a  leg  to  stand  upon — ^that  at 
last  I  have  succeeded  so  far  as  to  receive  this  honour  in  a  capital  renowned 
for  its  learning,  and  at  the  hands  of  a  people  who  may  well  sympathise 
with  the  man  who  does  not  rely  so  much  upon  his  intellect,  no  matter 
what  the  grade  of  that  intellect  may  be,  as  upon  his  stout  heart  and  his 
persevering  labours." 
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Doubtless  this  utterance  was  perfectly  sincere,  and  free  from 
affectation.  Yet  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  unconscious  exaggera- 
tion in  it.  Bulwer  by  no  means  experienced  how  hard  it  is  to  climb 
Fame's  steep.  He  got  there  very  easily,  and  his  merit  consists  not  in 
struggling  for  years  against  unpopularity  and  neglect— for  he  never 
Buffered  from  either — but  in  never  allowing  success  to  soften  his 
sinews  or  cause  him  to  relax  his  energies,  and  in  ever  placing  before 
himself,  as  the  strongest  incentive  to  exertion,  not  the  plaudits  either 
of  critics  or  the  crowd,  but  a  deep-seated  love  of  his  art  and  a  pas- 
sionate preference  for  noble  ideals  in  literature.  We  cannot  for  one 
moment  allow  that  he  was  not  a  singularly  fortunate  man.  It  is 
true  that  '  Falkland,'  his  first,  was  not  successful ;  but  ^  Pelham,' 
his  second,  enjoyed  a  striking  triumph ;  and  we  are  not  aware  that  he 
ever  afterwards  published  a  romance  which  was  not  welcomed  either 
by  the  press  or  the  public,  and  usually  by  botL  He  was  accurate,  no 
doubt,  in  saying  that  he  was  often  unsparingly  assailed  by  hostile 
criticism  That  a  first  play  should  have  nearly  been  damned  proves 
that  it  was  not  damned ;  and  the  fact  remains  that  Fortune  smiled 
upon  Bulwer's  dramatic  efforts  quite  as  graciously  and  promptly  as 
she  did  upon  his  efforts  in  the  domain  of  prose  fiction.  Byron 
observes,  in  his  PrefEu^  to  '  Marino  Faliero,'  that  Horace  Walpole  has 
never  had  justice  done  to  him  as  an  author,  because  he  was  "  a  noble- 
man and  a  gentleman."  Byron,  at  least,  did  not  suffer  for  the  same 
sin,  nor  do  we  think  Bulwer  had  to  pay  any  heavy  penalty  for  it. 
Of  course,  there  always  wiU  be  jealous  and  malignant  persons,  whom 
any  form  of  superiority,  whether  real  or  conventional,  offends.  But,  on 
the  whole,  the  crowd  "  loves  a  lord,"  and,  casteris  paribus,  we  fancy 
a  publisher  will  give  more  for  a  book  by  a  man  of  title  than  for  one 
by  a  member  of  the  humbler  mass  of  mankind.  Only  in  one  branch 
of  literature  can  Bulwer  be  said  not  to  have  succeeded  to  the  extent 
of  his  vrishes  and  of  what  he  naturally,  but  modestly,  thought  due 
to  him.  He  aspired  to  be  a  poet  of  consequence,  and  he  wrote  an 
epic  poem,  more  than  one  didactic  poem,  a  poetical  drama,  and  many 
lyrics.  He  was  not  crowned  with  the  bay,  nor  do  we  think  he  ever 
will  be.  He  has  left  it  to  his  son  to  complete  that  part  of  his  career. 
But  he  had  a  succes  d^estime  even  here ;  and  if  he  was  not  highly 
extolled,  at  any  rate  he  was  not  ignored. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  incorrect  to  speak  of  Bulwer  otherwise  than 
as  a  rapidly  and  conthiuously  successful  vmter.  But  his  success  and 
the  success  of  Dickens  were  something  very  different.  Dickens's 
success  was  what  the  French  call  a  sucees  fou.  People  went  mad 
about  his  books,  the  critics  maddest  of  all ;  and,  sad  to  say,  Dickens 
followed  their  example.  The  world  offered  him  draught  after  draught 
of  the  sickliest  adulation,  and  he  drank  them  to  the  lees.  He  was 
literally  drenched  with  flattery,  and  he  revelled  in  it.    The  people  of 
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Boston  are  langlied  at  in  America  because,  as  Mr.  Oliyer  Wendell 
Holmes  says  of  them,  thej  fiGmcj  their  town  to  be  the  hnb  of  the 
wi^d,  upon  which  its  wheels  reyolre.  Dickens  at  last  got  to  think 
that  his  new  novel,  nay,  the  new  number  of  his  novel,  was  the  pivot 
upon  which  everything  in  London,  England,  and  finally  America, 
revolved ;  and  there  were  never  wanting  a  host  of  folks  to  abet  him  in 
the  idea.  Quite  apart  from  the  absurdity  of  such  a  position,  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  anything  more  injurious  to  a  man's  moral  and 
mental  nature.  It  produces  a  sort  of  softening  of  the  brain,  and  causes 
him  who  suffers  from  it  to  lose  all  sense  of  proportion  of  the  relative 
magnitude  of  things,  and  of  his  own  relation  to  the  external  world. 
Pope  has  painted  far  us  an  immortal  picture  of  one  kindled  by  true 
genius  and  inspired  by  fair  iame,  yet ''  by  flatterers  besieged,"  and 
truly  ends  vrith  the  expression  of  a  doubt  whether  one  should  laugh 
or  weep  over  such  a  spectacle.  The  latter  seems  more  appropriate ; 
for  the  individual  who  has  the  ill-fortune  to  be  so  surrounded  and  so 
constituted  will  infallibly  have  to  pay  forfeit  in  some  form.  For  the 
world,  far  from  consisting  mainly  of  devotees  and  worshippers  of 
genius,  is  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  people  who  do  not  care  one 
dump  about  it ;  and  few,  very  few,  feel  for  it  more  than  that  desul- 
tory curiosity  which  is  equally  awakened  by  a  new  royal  duchess, 
the  captain  of  a  merchantman  who  has  killed  three  Lascars  vrith  a 
belaying-pin,  or  by  the  "  Two-headed  Nightingale."  We  will  engage 
to  say  that  all  the  men  of  genius  that  ever  lived  have  not  excited  as 
much  interest  and  curiosity  in  the  world  as  existed  in  England  for 
eighteen  months  for  the  butcher  of  Wagga-Wagga ;  and  a  man  who 
can  reap  any  pleasure  from  the  gaping  wonder  of  such  an  audience 
must  nourish  a  low  estimate  of  human  dignity.  Even  those  persons 
who  compose  what  is  called  good  society,  however  ready  they  may 
be  to  bow  down  to  titular  rank,  and  sometimes  to  wealth,  view 
mere  genius  vrith  a  very  languid  curiosity  indeed ;  and  a  distinguished 
man  of  letters  who  walks  about  with  an  ever-present  and  conscious 
sense  of  his  own  importance,  or  of  the  importance  of  his  art,  must, 
we  should  think,  have  rather  a  bad  time  of  it. 

Dickens  escaped  this  penalty,  at  least,  by  never  going  into  what  is 
called  '^  good  society."  We  can  quite  understand  and  sympathise 
vrith  the  person  who  refuses  to  enjoy  its  advantages,  and  who  looks 
upon  ^^  good  society"  as,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  distressing  of  all 
human  experiences.  But  in  order  to  feel  this  sincerely,  and  inde- 
pendently of  all  egotism  and  self-love,  a  man  must  be  one  of  two 
things:  he  must  be  passionately  fond  of  books,  or  passionately 
fond  of  silence  and  that  face  of  Nature  which  is  iiie  most  silent  of 
all  things.  Dickens  v^as  passionately  fond  of  neither.  He  read  but 
little,  and  he  loved  to  talk  In  a  vrord,  he  was  a  singularly  sociaUe 
human  being.    Unfortunately,  he  cared  for  no  society  in  which  the 
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central  human  being  was  not  himself.  That  result  was  generated  by 
his  rapid  and  tremendoos  snooesSy  by  his  surrendering  himself^  without 
compunction  or  restraint,  to  its  intoxicating  influences,  and  by  the 
abs^ce  of  all  oorreetiTe  to  the  unhealthy  and  deplorable  state  of 
mindit begets.  We  haye  no  wish — and,  indeed,  it  is  not  our  business 
— ^to  dweU  on  the  more  strictly  moral  e£kot  produced  upon  an  un* 
questionably  open,  kindly,  and  sympathising  nature.  All  that  we  hare 
to  note  is  how  it  influenced  his  Uterary  career  and  productireness ; 
for  at  this  point  the  contrast  between  him  and  Bulwer  reaches  its 
culmination,  becomes  striking  in  the  extreme,  and,  as  we  think, 
ineffikbly  instructiye. 

Mr.  Forster,  in  the  Biography  of  his  illustrious  friend,  has  alluded 
with  delicacy  to  this  serious  bl^oush  in  Dickens's  character.    As 
the  biographer  puts  it,  he  had  no  refuge  of  the  mind  to  fiEill  back 
upon  when  outward   tilings  arrayed    themselves  against  him,  or 
when  they  even  ceased  to  devote  themselres  to  his  pleasure  and 
glorification.    To  the  truly  literary  or  artistic  nature  there  must,  we 
should  think,  be  something  deeply  painful,  and,  indeed,  humiliating, 
in  the  feverish  solicitude  of  Dickens  to  be  at  work  upon  a  new 
story  as  soon  as  ever  the  last  was  published  and  duly  greeted  with 
clouds  of  incense,  and  his  restless  anxiety  that,  in  the  sensation 
it  creates  and  the  circulation  it  obtains,  it  should  transcend  all  the 
stories  that  have  gone  before.    That  particular  form  of  restlessness 
which  is  best  described  as  divine  energy,  and  which  does  not  permit 
a  man  ever  to  desist  from  his  unwearied  task  of  doing  things  great 
and  good,  is  the  noblest  quality  probably  which  can  be  predicated  of  a 
human  being.    But  then  all  such  energy,  all  truly  divine  energy,  is 
not  feverish,  but  tranquil ;  not  fussy,  but  reposeful;  not  anxious,  but 
serenely  confident.    And  this  confidence  springs  not  in  the  least  from 
the  certainty,  or  from  any  calculation,  that  the  world  will  hail  the 
work,  when  completed,  as  a  great  work,  or  even  altogether  from  the 
conviction  that,  let  the  world's  opinion  be  what  it  may,  the  work  ia 
great,  but  from  the  feeling,  which  is  akin  neither  to  pride  nor   to 
conceit,  that  it  is  the  best  work  the  doer  of  it  can  do,  that  he  did  it 
for  its  own  sake  and  in  all^iance  to  a  lofty  ideal,  and  that  its 
greatness  and  goodness  are  in  no  degree  dependent  upon  the  smiles  of 
critics  or  the  huzzas  of  the  multitude. 

Dickens,  unhappily,  had  no  such  self-built  citadel  to  fall  back  upon. 
He  kept  looking  at  the  multitude  as  a  vain  man  or  woman  keeps 
looking  at  the  g^aes,  and  its  reflection  of  his  merits  was  his  own  esti- 
mate of  them.  ^^I  never  accept  from  the  puUic,"  said  Goethe, 
^*  approbation  which  I  have  not  already  bestowed  upon  myself."  So 
every  man  should  feeL  Dickens  was  never  quite  sure  that  what  he 
had  written  was  excellent — prone  as  he  was,  like  most  authors,  to 
be  carried  away  by  the  fervour  of  working  into  love  of  the  work 
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done — nntil  he  receiyed  aastiraiioe  of  it  from  hia  publishers  in  the 
shape  of  fifty  thousand  copies  sold,  and  fifty  thousand  more  being 
printed,  or  something  in  that  strain.  We  do  not  know  that  any  of 
Dickens's  works  £etiled«  Some  of  them  deserved  to  "  fail,"  as  some  of  the 
works  of  all  prolific  anthers  necessarily  desenre  to  faiL  They  were 
poor,  and  good  jadges  said  so,  even  at  the  time.  But  the  ordinary 
ruck  of  reyiewers  never  said  so;  and  if  a  protesting  voice  or  two  were 
raised,  Dickens  was  far  more  than  compensated  by  the  gigantic  sale 
of  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  alike ;  and  as  long  as  his  work  sold,  he 
was  quite  incapable  of  believing  it  either  bad  or  indifferent,,  just  as, 
if  it  had  not  sold,  he  would  have  been  quite  incapable  of  knowing  that 
it  was  excellent  and  not  troubling  his  head  furUier  about  the  matter, 
save  to  resolve  that  his  next  work  should  be,  if  possible,  more  excellent 
and,  if  it  so  happened,  find  still  fewer  readers.  Johnson's  grand 
answer  to  the  question,  how  he  felt  when  he  sat  in  the  pit  and  saw  his 
play  damned — "  like  the  Monument,  sir  T — could  never  have  proceeded 
from  Dickens.  Mr.  Buskin  has  poured  out  the  vials  of  his  wrath — 
justly  enough — upon  Lectures  and  Beadings,  incidentally  observing 
that  but  for  them  Dickens  might  have  lived  till  eighty,  and  gone 
on  writing  his  ''  blessed  books."  It  was  a  lucky  thing  for  Didkens 
that  he  did  not ;  for  his  inventive  capacity  was  well-nigh  exhausted, 
and  he  would  have  lived  miserably  had  the  constant  recurrence  of 
"  tremendous  successes  "  been  denied  him.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
even  the  public,  forbearing  as  it  is  to  old  £etvouritee,  would  have 
indefinitely  tolerated  the  mere  mannerisms  without  novelty,  and  the 
grotesqueness  without  humour,  into  which  Dickens,  once  so  fresh,  so 
original,  and  so  matchlessly  humorous,  was  already  slowly  lapsing. 
They  would  have  turned  from  him  at  last,  and  life,  for  him,  would 
have  lost  its  savour. 

But  why  should  his  powers  have  quitted  him  thus  early?  and 
why,  if  they  did,  should  he  not  have  found  a  full  and  fitting  substitute 
for  them  in  declining  years  ?  The  answer  to  these  questions  is  the 
key  to  the  most  striking  of  all  the  various  contrasts  between  Bulwer 
and  Dicken&  No  one  can  pretend  that  Dickens  might  not  have 
become  a  highly-educated  and  scholarly  man,  had  he  so  chosen,  in 
spite  of  the  necessarily  imperfect  education  of  his  boyhood  and  youth. 
He  succeeded  so  soon,  and  he  enjoyed  the  feunlities  for  leisure  and  self- 
cultivation  so  completely,  that  he  might  easily,  by  thirty-five  years  of 
age,  have  been,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  man  of  letters.  But  know- 
ing little  or  nothing  of  books  to  b^in  with,  he  never  laboured  to  know 
more;  and  we  fancy  itmay  safely  be  asserted  that  he  was  the  most  igno- 
rant author  of  repute  that  ever  U ved.  He  trusted  entirely  to  observation 
and  native  genius ;  and  he  found  that  at  fifty  both  were  well-nigh 
exhausted.  It  is  wonderful  they  lasted  so  long,  considering  how  little 
the  soil  was  assisted  from  without.    To  him,  ^'  the  heir  of  all  the 
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ages/'  all  the  ages  were  a  closed  yoltime ;  and  of  the  poeiay,  art, 
history,  philosophy,  of  the  long  human  race,  he  knew  practically 
nothing,  and  wanted  to  know  nothing.  "  Quelle  triste  vieiUesse  vous 
V0U8  preparez*'  said  Talleyrand  to  some  one  who  would  not  learn 
whist.  With  £eu:  more  truth  and  infinitely  deeper  pathos  may  the 
remark  be  made  of  a  writer,  no  matter  how  great  his  genius,  who 
neglects  the  writers  who  have  gone  before  him.  Dickens  died,  not 
quite  in  time,  perhaps,  altogether  to  escape  the  penalty. 

Instead  of  allowing  himself  to  be  entirely  absorbed  in  his  own  pro- 
ductions, had  Dickens  uniformly  cultivated  an  intelligent  and  generous 
interest  in  the  writings  of  the  great  dead,  they,  without  in  the 
smallest  degree  injuring  or  detracting  from  his  own  originality  and 
individuality,  would  have  insensibly  watered  and  re-enriched  the 
ground  which  he  was  continually  using  up  without  ever  putting  any- 
thing back  into  it.  Not  only  would  he  thereby  have  enlarged  his 
sympathies  by  enlarging  his  knowledge;  not  only  would  he  have 
obtained  a  more  just  view  of  men  and  things,  a  more  correct  sense  of 
proportion,  and  of  the  relative  value  of  himself  and  his  own  work  to 
the  sum  total  of  other  selves  and  other  work  in  this  world,  but  he 
would  have  found  at  fifty,  at  sixty,  ay,  if  needs  be,  at  seventy,  that 
his  mind  was  still  fresh,  young,  and  unexhausted,  and  was  prepared, 
vrith  just  as  little  efibrt  as  ever,  to  delight  mankind  by  its  vigorous 
and  lively  energy. 

If  any  one  doubts  this,  let  him  think  of  Bulwer.  If  'Kenelm 
Chillingly  'is  not  as  young  as  *  Pelham ' — ay,  younger — in  freshness, 
verve,  and  elasticity,  then  we  are  but  poor  judges.  Where  is  there  a 
trace  in  ^The  Parisians'  of  old  age,  or  even  of  the  stealthy  advances 
of  old  age?  The  words  are  the  words  of  wisdom,  but  they  are  spoken 
with  the  enthusiasm  and  dewy  freshness  of  the  boy.  Who  thought  it 
was  a  more  than  sexagenarian  that  wrote  *  The  Coming  Bace'?  Till 
the  world  learned  who  was  its  author,  it  fancied  that  a  new  light  was 
coming  up  over  the  horizon.  But  like  that  star  which  ever  follows 
the  sun,  and  which  is  both  morning  star  and  evening,  so  Genius, 
when  it  continues  to  draw  its  illumination  from  the  great  central  suns 
which  have  long  since  joined  the  heavens,  and  bum  there  eternally, 
inmiortal  constellations,  shines  just  as  brightly  in  the  evening  of  life 
as  in  the  rosy  davm.  To  us,  there  is  something  unspeakably  beautiful 
and  consoling  in  this  continuousness  of  Bulwer's  genius  and  creative 
power.  But  then  he  was  a  student,  and  he  lived  habitually  among 
the  Immortals.  It  is  they  who  wean  us  from  the  multitude  and  wed 
us  to  our  art,  by  placing  before  us  the  perfect  fulfilment  of  the 
celestial  ideals  which  we  humbly,  but  not  the  less  resolutely,  aspire 
to  rival  They  replenish  our  flagging  spirits,  even  as  theirs  were 
replenished  by  those  who  preceded  them.  They  keep  feeding,  and, 
if  the  phrase  may  be  passed,  manuring  our  minds^  which  thereby 
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may  be  safely  cropped  almost  withont  intermission ;  the  subtle  che- 
mistry of  the  mind  producing  flomething  yery  different  from  what  was 
put  into  the  soil. 

Nor  let  any  one  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  study  of  books 
unfits  a  man  for  the  uses  and  serrices  of  life.  They  never  unfitted 
Bulwer.  If  a  man  gives  himself  up  to  them  entirely,  they  do  what 
everything  does  which  is  allowed  to  assume  the  rank  of  a  master 
passion ;  they  stint  his  nature  and  narrow  his  horizon.  But  there 
is  no  necessity  to  give  oneself  up  to  them  entirely^  or  anything 
approaching  to  entirely^  and  Bulwer  never  did  so.  He  used  this 
great  advantage,  he  never  abased  it.  The  consequence  was  that  his 
breadth  of  view  concerning  all  things,  like  the  variety  of  his  attain* 
ments  and  the  heterogeneity  of  his  productions,  was  amazing.  We 
think  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  was  the  most  comprehensive  and 
many-sided  of  all  English  men  of  letters,  living  or  deed.  Indeed,  we 
may  say  of  him  with  perfect  propriety,  Omnis  Aristippum  decuit 
color.  An  admirable  novelist  in  three,  if  not  in  four,  distinct  styles, 
a  delightful  essayist,  a  capital  dramatist,  a  master  of  all  but  the 
highest  forms  of  verse,  a  distinguished  orator,  a  popular  and  accom- 
plished man  of  the  world,  a  worting  and  de^Hseeing  politician,  a  rare 
scholar  in  the  tongues  and  literatures  of  the  ancient  and  the  modem 
world  alike,  he  went  on  ripening  to  the  very  last;  and  the  pen 
dropped  from  his  hand  as  he  was  writing  the  last  pages  of  a  work 
whidi,  but  for  its  mature  experience,  might  have  proceeded  from  an 
aspirant  of  five-and-twenty,  just  introducing  himself  to  a  deb'ghted 
public. 

The  persons  who  infer  from  Bulwer's  studiousness,  from  the 
palpable  benefits  he  reaped  as  an  author,  from  the  perusal  of  the 
writings  of  others,  and  from  the  power  with  which  it  endowed  him  to 
remain  productive,  and  never  reproductive,  to  the  last,  that  he  was 
inferior  in  genius  to  those  who  live  but  do  not  learn,  need  be  set  down 
— ^let  it  be  said  frankly  and  unshrinkingly — a^  shallow  and  incompe- 
t^it  judges.  "  After  all,"  said  Johnson,  ''  Shakespeare  could  only 
impart  what  he  had  first  learned ;"  and  as  the  sources  of  learning  are 
practically  infinite,  so  should  be  his  indefatigability  i]|  acquiring  who 
wishes  not  to  desist  from  teaching. 

But  more  than  all  mere  learning,  and  more  than  all  learning 
and  teaching  together,  is  that  broad  estimate  of  life,  that  serene 
catholicity  [of  judgment,  which  can  spring  only  from  wide  and 
various  knowledge,  in  which  is  necessarily  contained  a  knowledge 
of  the  Past  as  well  as  of  the  Present  It  was  our  intention  to  let 
Bulwer  speak  more  for  himself  than  the  length  of  our  own  observa- 
tions now  renders  possible ;  but  if  these  few  pages  serve  to  bring  into 
greater  reUef  this  special  quality  of  his,  they  will  have  served  their 
purpose.    One  passage,  however,  we  must  quote,  for  it  wiU  enable  us 
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to  close  ibis  ^'  Contrast "  in  a  marked,  and,  we  think,  in  an  accurate 
manner.  It  is  to  be  found  at  page  186  of  tbe  second  volume  of  tbe 
'Speecb/  and  is  an  extract  from  an  address  to  tbe  Leeds  Mechailucs' 
Institute,  delivered  in  1854. 

"  Wberever  I  look,  I  see  so  mucli  merit  in  every  division  of  our  people, 
that  whatever  class  I  had  been  bom  and  reared  in,  of  that  class  I  should 
have  been  justly  proud.  There  is  not  a  class  of  which  I  would  not  have 
said, '  I  belong  to  those  who  made  England  great.'  If  I  had  been  bom  a 
peasant,  let  me  be  but  self-taught  and  self-risen,  and  I  would  not  have 
changed  my  brotherhood  with  Bums  for  the  pedigree  of  a  Howard.  If  I 
had  been  bom  a  mechanic  or  manufacturer — ^for  allow  me  to  class  together 
the  employed  and  the  employer — I  should  have  said,  'Mine  is  the  class 
*  which  puts  nations  themselves  into  the  great  factory  of  civilisation ;  mine 
is  the  class  which  has  never  yet  been  established  in  any  land  but  that  it 
has  made  the  poor  State  rich,  and  the  small  State  mighty.  If  I  had  been 
bom  a  trader,  the  very  himiblest  of  that  order,  I  should  have  boasted 
proudly  of  the  solid  foundation  of  public  opinion  and  of  national  virtues, 
which  act  upon  the  spirit  and  energy,  upon  the  integrity  and  fair  dealing, 
by  which  that  great  section  of  our  middle  class  have  given  a  tone  and 
character  to  our  whole  people.  ...  ^t  is  owing  much  to  the  high  spirit 
and  sense  of  honour  which  characterises  the  British  trader  that  the  word 
gentleman  has  become  a  title  peculiar  to  us,  not,  as  in  other  countries, 
resting  only  upon  pedigrees  and  coats  of  ^arms,  but  embracing  all  who 
unite  gentleness  with  manhood.  ...  If  I  had  been  told  there  was  some- 
thing in  trade  which  stinted  the  higher  or  more  poetical  faculties,  I  should 
have  pointed  to  the  long  list  of  philosophers,  divines,  and  poets  that  have 
sprung  from  the  ranks  of  trade,  and,  not  to  cite  minor  names,  I  should 
have  said,  *  It  is  we  who  have  the  glory  of  producing  the  woolstapler's  son 
who  rules  the  intellectual  universe  under  the  name  of  Shakespeare.'  This 
pride  of  class  I  should  have  felt,  let  me  only  be  bom  an  Englishman, 
whether  as  peasant,  mechanic,  manufacturer,  or  tradesman;  but  being 
bom  and  reared  amongst  those  who  derive  their  subsistence  from  the  land, 
I  am  not  less  proud  that  I  belong  to  that  great  section  of  our  countrym^i 
from  whom  have  proceeded  so  large  a  proportion  of  those  who  have  helped 
to  found  that  union  of  liberty  and  intellect  which  binds  together  the 
audience  I  survey — ^from  whom  came  the  great  poets,  Chaucer  and  Gower, 
Spencer  and  Dryden,  and  Byron  and  Scott ;  from  whom  the  great  pioneers 
of  science,  Worcester  and  Cavendish,  Boyle  and  Bacon." 

Wbat  sort  of  a  voice  is  this  ?  To  us  it  seems  to  be  the  voice  of  a 
thorough  aristocrat,  as  we  defined  that  term  at  the  outset  of  our 
paper.  It  is  the  voice  of  a  gentleman,  who  is  not — what,  unhappily, 
so  many  so-called  and  "  bom  "  gentlemen  are — a  "  snob."  We  have 
observed  of  late  that,  amongst  '*  smart  people " — smart,  not  in  the 
American  sense,  but  in  the  equally  slangy  sense  of  polite  society — a 
habit  is  arising  of  calling  persons  ^' snobs"  who  are  advancing,  or 
have  advanced  themselves  and  their  species  by  their  own  efforts,  by 
trade.  If  the  word  were  kept  for  vulgar  plutocrats,  we  could  have  no 
objection  to  offer,  but  when  it  is  applied  to  honest  and  meritorious 
industries,  we  necessarily  feel  that  the  person  so  applying  it  utters 
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his  own  name  and  natnre  aloud,  and  so  spares  anybody  the  trouble  of 
labelling  him. 

Clearly  this  was  Bulwer's  feeling,  because  he  was  a  real  aristocrat, 
and  not  a  false  or  conventional  one.  Accordingly  he  looked  at  life 
with  the  eyes  of  an  aristocrat,  and  jealousy  or  envy  was  accordingly 
foreign  to  his  disposition.  He  hated  the  base,  and  he  loathed  the 
mean;  but  he  would  have  wished  to  reconcile  anything  and  everybody 
not  base  or  mean  by  the  ties  of  a  common  nobleness  and  kinship. 
We  rather  shrink  from  bringing  out  this  portion  of  the  Contrast  too 
sharply.  But  it  would  remain  very  imperfect  if  we  did  not  recall 
the  fact  that  all  Dickens*s  genius,  all  his  success,  all  his  experience, 
all  his  native  kindliness,  did  not  save  him  from  being  as  narrow  and 
exclusive  in  his  judgment  of  ''  classes  *'  as  he  was  narrow  and 
exclusive  in  his  occupations  and  his  tastes.  He  wrote  with  the 
greatest  scoiii  of  people  and  institutions  of  whom  he  knew  absolutely 
nothing,  and  concerning  whom  he  would  not  condescend  to  learn 
anything — we  will  not  use  the  term  politically ;  for  politics  are  quite 
foreign  to  our  subject.  But  he  had  cherished  the  radical  and  levelling 
mind,  and  nevei^  trained  or  permitted  himself  to  appreciate  what  he 
did  himself  possess.  Doubtless,  much  must  be  forgiven  him,  by 
reason  of  his  early  difficulties.  But,  as  we  have  said,  the  drawW^ks 
incidental  to  them  might  have  been  overcome,  and  Dickens  might,  at 
fifty,  have  been  as  large-minded  even  as  Bulwer  himself.  There  are 
those  who  think  his  native  genius  was  greater,  much  greater,  than 
that  of  Bulwer.  That  is  a  matter  not  easily  ascertained  or  solved, 
and  we  shall  not  attempt  to  solve  it.  We  certainly  think  his  native 
genius  was  quite  as  great  as  that  of  Bulwer.  But  the  results,  taken 
in  their  entirety,  were  not  so  satisfactory.  And  whilst  the  life  and 
career  of  Dickens,  in  so  far  as  they  can  he  imitated,  should  serve,  for 
the  most  part,  rather  as  a  warning  than  an  example,  the  literary 
career  of  Bulwer  may,  for  the  most  part,  be  set  up  as  a  noble  and 
lofly  pattern  that  can  lead  no  one  astray. 
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Chapteb  IV. 

While  all  this  was  taking  place  at  Mr.  Langenbeim's  studio^  Arthnr 
Yane  had  gone  to  see  Lady  Emmyi  and  had  conyeyed  to  her  the  intel- 
ligence that  he  had  left  her  brother  alone  at  the  stndio,  and  that  he 
fancied  he  was  getting  to  think  more  and  more  serionsly  of  the  artist's 
daughter.  Lady  Emmy  said  very  little  at  the  time,  but  when  Vane 
had  gone  and  her  husband  came  in,  she  said  to  him,  *'  Harry,  things 
are  going  on  just  as  I  feared  they  would  with  my  boy ;  he  is  getting 
more  and  more  infatuated  with  Lilith  Langenheim,  and  I  would  give 
my  right  hand  to  stop  it" 

"  Well,  dear,**  said  Sur  Harry,  "  I'm  afraid  that  wouldn't  do  much 
good ;  besides,  I  might  object." 

**  This  is  no  laughing  matter,  really,  dear  Harry,"  said  she.  *'  I  feel 
so  certain  that  mischief  will  come  of  it  if  he  should  go  so  far  as  to 
propose  to  her." 

*  What  ?  do  you  mean  she'll  reject  him,  and  he'll  be  miserable  ?" 

"No,  no;  better  he  should  be  miserable  for  years;  of  course  she 
will  accept  him." 

*'  Just  so,  of  course  she  will,"  said  Sir  Harry.  "  It's  a  great  chance 
for  her ;  she  would  like  to  be  Lady  Falcon,  I  am  sure !  besides,  I  think 
she  likes  him." 

"  Who' can  tell  what  her  likes  and  dislikes  may  be  ?  Who  can  read 
the  secret  of  her  unfathomable  eyes?" 

"It  seems  to  me,  Emmy,  that  you'ye  got  a  kind  of  craze  about  her 
eyes.  But  if  you  really  take  it  so  much  to  heart — and,  after  all,  you 
know  Falcon  a  great  deal  better  than  any  one  else  does — can't  some- 
thing be  done  ?" 

"  What  can  be  done?  What  would  make  Falcon  alter  one  iota  of 
his  intention  when  he  has  made  it,  as  I  fear  he  has  ?  Even  if  I  could 
tell  him  more  about  Lilith  Langenheim  than  I  can,  would  he  heed  it 
coming  from  me  ?  He  would  only  set  it  down  as  over  anxiety  for  him, 
mixed,  perhaps,  with  a  spice  of  woman's  jealousy." 

"  Just  so,  that's  very  true,"  said  Sir  Harry,  who  was  here  struck 
with  a  sudden  inspiration  which  he  acted  upon  that  evening  by  going 
to  see  Arthur  Vane.  Having  arrived  at  his  rooms,  and  found  him  at 
home,  he  walked  up  and  down  in  a  nervous  manner  for  a  space,  while 
Vane  waited  in  amusement,  knowing  from  these  signs  that  some  grave 
communication  would  follow.  Presently  Sir  Harry  gave  utterance  to 
that  which  was  brewing  in  his  mind. 
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"Have  you  been  at  old  Langenheim's  often  lately  mth  Falcon?** 
he  asked* 

"  Yes,  tolerably  often,"  replied  Vane. 

"And— a — what  do  yon  think  abont  him  and  Miss  Langenheim ?'^ 

"  I  think  she  has  made  a  very  strong  impression  on  him." 

"  Ah,  just  so  1"  said  Sir  Harry.  Now,  I'm  not  going  to  say  a  word 
against  that  Httle  girl.  She's  a  friend  of  yours,  I  believe ;  and, 
indeed,  I  haven't  got  a  word  to  say.  Emmy  says  she  waa  a  terrible 
flirt  once,  and  if  she  was,  I  don't  see  that  that  was  any  crime ;  be- 
sides, women  always  say  those  things  of  each  other.  But  don't  you 
think  that :" 

Here  Sir  Harry's  eloquence  failed  him,  and  he  stopped  dead  short. 

'*  Well  ?"  said  Vane,  rather  enjoying  the  other's  perplexity. 

"  Well — what  I  mean  is,  that  it  never  could  be  a  suitable  match 
for  Falcon.  He  ought  to  marry  somebody  of  his  own  mondsy  like 
Miss  Norman,  for  instance :  somebody  with  some  ideas  of  convention, 
to  tame  down  his  odd  ways.  Now  you  know,  if  he  is  to  marry  Miss 
Langenheim,  between  them  both  they'll  be  turning  the  world  upside 
down. 

"  There  is  some  truth  in  that,  no  doubt,"  said  Vane,  thoughtfully. 
But  what  is  to  be  done  ?" 

"  Just  what  Emmy  said,"  replied  Sir  Harry,  with  a  self-satisfied 
chuckle.  "  I  didn't  say  anything  to  her,  but  I  thought  the  thing  to 
be  done  was  to  come  and  talk  to  you.  If  anybody  can  put  the  thing 
before  Falcon  in  some  light  like  that,  you  can." 

"  I  can  hardly  tell  him  that  he  and  Miss  Langenheim  would  upset 
the  world." 

"Of  course  not — of  course  not;  but  you  might  hint  scMnefluDg 
about  wisdom,  and  prudence,  and  reflection.  He's  devoted  to  you, 
and  more  likely  to  listen  to  you  than  to  any  one  else." 

Vane  paused  in  thought  a  little,  and  then  said,  "  Well,  I  will  do 
what  I  can ;  but  that,  I  am  sxure,  will  not  be  much." 

"  Oh,  I  am  sure  Falcon  will  listen  to  anything  you  say." 

"  And  never  act  upon  it,    However,  I  will  try." 

It  was  with  considerable  relief  that  Sir  Harry  took  his  departure, 
being  convinced  that  he  had  done  much  to  prevent  that  occurrence 
which  his  wife  so  much  dreaded.  Vane,  as  has  been  seen,  undertook 
the  unusual  task  demanded  of  him  with  a  readiness  somewhat  sin- 
gular under  the  circumstances.  He  said  not  a  word  in  praise  of 
Lilith,  with  whom  he  certainly  was  now  on  terms  of  friendship.  He 
acceded  quietly  to  all  that  Sir  Harry  advanced  against  her  making  a 
fit  wife  for  Falcon.  There  was,  indeed,  a  conraderable  portion  of 
truth  in  this,  as  he  could  not  deny ;  yet  he  wondered,  after  Sir  Harry 
had  gone,  why  he  had  not  spoken  to  him  of  bar  devemess  and  bright- 
ness, and  the  many  good  qualities  which  he  discerned  in  her.  Finally, 
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he  laid  his  silence  to  the  accoimt  of  the  deep  interest  which  he  took 
in  Falcon's  welfare.  Bat,  as  has  been  said,  Yane  was  not  a  very 
correct  interpreter  of  his  own  feelings.  However,  he  resolved  to  see 
his  cousin,  and  beg  him  to  reflect  before'  he  took  any  important  step. 

"  Of  course  he  will  reflect  without  my  asking  him,"  said  Arthur  to 
himself;  ^' still  I  may  put  the  thing  to  him  in  a  heBk  light,  and 
anyhow  I  shall  have  done  no  harm,  and  perhaps  gratified  Emmy." 

Next  morning,  accordingly,  Yane  called  upon  Falcon,  and  went 
straight  to  his  object. 

<<  Much  as  you  dislike  interference,"  he  said^  ^'  I  have  come  to  int^- 
fere  with  you  for  once.  I  have  observed  for  a  long  time  past,  as  you 
are  aware,  a  growing  inehnation  on  your  part  for  Miss  I^ngenheim. 
I  know  that  you  are  so  likely  to  Imve  thought  over  everything,  studied 
everything  about  her,  much  more  closely  and  keenly  than  I  could 
with  my  less  steady  nature,  that  I  will  say  only  this  to  you.  Pray 
think  yet  a  little  more — pray  study  yet  a  little  more — before  you  take 
any  decisive  step.  Come  away — to  the  country  or  the  Continent — 
with  me,  if  you  will,  for  a  week  or  two,  and  see  whether  you  are  still 
in  ihe  same  mind.  Of  course  I  know  that  while  I  make  and  unmake 
my  mind  fifty  times,  you  make  up  yours  once  and  for  all ;  but  I  do 
noi  forget  that  in  speaking  thus.  The  wisest  of  us  may  be  mistaken 
as  to  our  own  hearts ;  and  your  welfare  is  so  dear  to  all  of  us,  that  I 
have  felt  urged  to  say  this.  Knowing  why  I  have  said  it,  you  will 
forgive  me  for  saying  it" 

''  I  forgive  you,  my  dear  Arthur,  and  I  thank  you,"  said  Falcon ; 
*'  but  you  are  too  late.  I  proposed  to  lilith,  and  was  accepted,  yes- 
terday. I  was  about  to  come  and  ask  for  your  congratulations  when 
you  arrived  just  now/' 

Yane  started  back,  and  op^ied  his  mouth  with  surprise.  Then  he 
advanced  to  Falcom  and  shook  him  warmly  by  the  hand.  "  My  dear 
Falcon,  I  do  congratulate  you  heartily,"  he  said.  He  experienced  a 
curious  feeling  as  he  spoke  the  words.  He  felt  mudi  surprise  at 
Falcon's  quickness  of  action,  much  pleasure  at  the  proq)ect  of  his 
haj^iness,  which  he  trusted  would  be  established  in  spite  of  Lady 
Emmy's  forebodings.  Mingled  with  &6se,  however,  was  a  tinge  <^ 
another  feeling,  to  which,  had  he  not  been  certain  that  what  he  him* 
self  felt  for  Idlith  was  mere  friendship,  he  would  have  been  inclined 
to  give  the  name  of  regret,  or  ey&x  of  something  more  violent  As 
it  was,  he  dismissed  it  as  he  had  a  way  of  doing  with  transient  im- 
pressions which  troubled  him.  After  all,  it  might  be  a  shade  of 
sdfish  r^ret  at  the  inevitable  loss,  to  some  extent,  of  the  society  of 
two  friends,  which  he  mxist  now  put  up  with. 

Not  many  weeks  after  this  Lord  Falcon  and  Lilith  were  married, 
and  went  for  a  tour  on  the  Continent 
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Chapter  V. 


On  their  return  from  foreign  trayel,  the  Earl  and  Gonntess  came  to 
take  up  their  residence  at  Falcontree  Hall.  The  honse  stands  on  a 
slight  eminence  at  the  head  of  a  small  village,  which  slopes  down  a 
hill  to  the  sea  in  one  of  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  English  coast. 
There  as  yet  no  railway  engine  has  screamed  its  discordant  and  dan- 
gerous message  of  progress  and  civilisation ;  and  there  the  inhabitants 
are  distinguished  by  a  simplicity  of  mind,  and  a  grand  manner  re- 
sulting from  that  simplicity,  which  they  would  perhaps  lose  were  they 
nearer  to  the  turmoil  of  the  world.  There  is  a  kindly  community  of 
feeling  among  them  which  is  rarely  found  in  collected  humanity. 
Many  of  them  have  sailed  in  trading  ships  to  far  comers  of  the  e&rtii, 
to  Japan,  to  America,  to  Australia,  all  of  which  places  are  included  by 
that  part  of  the  population  which  remains  at  home  under  the  generic 
term  of  "  out  foreign."  But  however  many,  however  long,  may  be 
those  voyages,  the  voyagers  return  from  them  to  Falcontree  village  as 
to  a  home,  and  are  greeted  by  their  old  friends  and  companions  as 
being  members  of  the  same  femuly,  on  excellent  terms  with  each  other 
— wherein  they  differ  from  some  families.  They  are  far  from  want 
of  interest  in  the  doings  of  mankind,  but  however  important  may  be 
the  wars  or  rumours  of  wars  which  rack  statesmen's  brains  and  stir 
the  pulses  of  Europe,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  to  the  natives  of  this 
village  the  results  of  the  fishing  have  a  much  nearer  importance. 
They  are  not  deeply  troubled  by  the  calamities  which  may  affect 
thousands  in  the  capital,  but  when  sorrow  comes  to  one  of  them- 
selves, it  is  in  a  measure  the  sorrow  of  all.  For  these  advantages, 
if  they  are  advantages,  there  must  be  some  counterweight :  the  want 
of  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  movement  of  the  times  accounts  for 
the  presence  among  the  villagers  of  certain  habits  of  mind  once  common 
to  humanity  at  large,  now  exploded  for  the  most  part,  save  in  places 
where  the  exploding  influence  of  science  has  not  yet  brought  its 
force  to  bear.  Among  such  habits  is  that  of  superstitious  belief,  and 
for  the  exercise  of  this  no  better  object  could  be  found  than  Falcon- 
tree Hall.  The  house  had  been,  until  the  return  of  Lord  Falcon  and 
his  wife,  practically  uninhabited  since  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  another  Lord  Falcon  had  lived  there  for  a  time  with 
his  wife,  and  had  disappeared,  leaving  behind  him  a  weird  memento,  in 
the  shape  of  a  picture,  which  he  caused  to  be  hung  in  the  organ-room. 
This  room,  it  should  be  said,  is  on  the  right  hand  as  one  enters  the 
halL  The  hall  doors  look  out  on  a  terrace  studded  with  flower-beds, 
and  bounded  by  a  low  wall  wherein  is  a  wicket-gate,  whence  a  narrow 
and^precipitous  path  leads  down  through  wooded  cli£&  to  the  sea.  As 
to  ihe  reasons  which  induced  that  Lord  Falcon,  who  possessed  the 
house  at  the  time  spoken  of,  to  leave  it  suddenly,  there  were  many 
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rumours ;  but  the  facts,  which  were  generally  supposed  to  afifect  in 
some  way  the  honour  of  the  family,  had  been  so  carefally  hushed  up 
by  him  that  even  at  the  time  no  one  could  say  how  much  truth  lay 
in  the  many  stories  set  afloat  to  account  for  his  proceedings,  and 
naturally  through  the  lapse  of  years  these  tales  were  credited  mth  lees 
and  less  certamty.  They  had  blended,  however,  at  length  into  one 
form  more  or  less  definite,  which  depended  for  its  truth  as  much  upon 
the  picture  in  the  organ-room  as  upon  anything  else.  It  was  supposed 
that  there  had  been  some  quarrel  between  Lord  Falcon  and  his  wife ; 
that  he  had  separated  from  her,  under  what  circumstances  precisely 
no  one  pretended  to  determine ;  that  unable  to  bear  the  associations 
of  life  in  England,  he  had  gone  oyer  to  Holland,  where  he  learnt  as  a 
pastime  or  a  distraction  the  art  of  painting.  There  he  painted  the. 
picture  which  hung  in  the  organ-room;  once  more  he  returned  to 
Falcontree  Hall  to  place  it  on  the  wall ;  and  then  retired  again  to 
the  Low  Countries,  where  he  died.  The  picture  was  supposed  to 
represent  more  or  less  accurately  the  closing  scene  of  his  married 
life,  an  unhappy  drama  enough  if  it  did  so  dose.  The  background 
shows  the  room  wherein  the  picture  hangs  seen  by  moonlight ;  an 
old  oak-panelled  room,  to  which  there  clung  even  in  later  times  a 
faint  savour  of  bygone  days :  a  reminiscence  of  the  past  seemed  to 
float  about  its  wsdls,  an  atmosphere  of  lace  and  ruffles,  of  heavy  silks 
and  drooping  curls,  a  ^i-oS  echo  from  the  rustle  of  flirting  fans  and 
the  dank  of  jealous  swords.  The  ghosts  of  cavaliers  and  Court  ladies 
seemed  to  bow  and  bridle  in  its  dark  comers.  Li  the  foreground 
of  the  painting  are  three  figures,  two  men  and  a  woman  habited 
in  the  costume  which  has  been  rendered  familiar  through  Lely's 
and  Eneller's  portraits.  One  of  the  male  figures  was  ascertained  by 
reference  to  contemporary  pictures  to  be  a  portrait  of  Lord  Falcon ; 
he  stands  mth  a  drawn  and  blood-stained  sword  over  the  other,  writh- 
ing in  his  death-agony  on  the  ground.  The  woman,  probably  intended 
for  Lady  Falcon,  stands  a  HttJe  back,  in  an  attitude  indicating  a 
mingled  triumph  and  despair.  Her  hands  are  stretched  towards  the 
dying  man,  presumably  her  lover,  in  a  gesture  part  caressing,  part 
shrinking ;  and  on  her  face  is  an  expression  difficult  to  describe,  so 
much  is  there  in  it  of  horror,  so  much  also  of  a  fierce  joy.  This  was 
strange,  and  there  was  also  something  strange  in  the  look  of  the  dying 
man,  whose  eyes,  expressing  all  the  terror  and  remorse  that  can  be 
crowded  into  a  man's  last  moments,  were  turned,  not  to  Lord  Falcon, 
not  to  the  injured  husband  who  had  just  dealt  him  his  death-blow — a 
well-merited  punishment,  it  may  be,  for  his  crime — ^but  to  Lady 
Falcon,  the  partner  of  that  crime.  Had  they  been  turned  to  her  in 
love,  in  pity,  even  in  reproach,  their  direction  might  have  been  easily 
understood,  might  well  have  been  the  leist  direction  in  which  his  heart 
might  have  guided  them :  but  they  were  not  so  turned.    They  looked 
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towards  her  with  an  expression  of  bitter^  hopeless  misery^  of  yagne 
and  sadden  horror,  such  as  may  be  se^i  on  the  face  of  a  man  strag- 
gling with  some  overpowering  nightmare,  which  chills  his  blood 
and  draws  cold  drops  of  sweat  to  his  brow,  and  who  wakes  to  find 
his  vision  trae.  Sach  a  look  might  have  been  seen  on  his  &ce  had 
the  throst  that  pierced  his  life  oat  come  from  the  hands  of  the 
woman  whom  he  had  loved,  and  who  had  loved  him,  instead  of  from 
the  hands  of  the  man  whom  he  had  dishonoored.  The  only  explana- 
tion offered  for  this  peculiarity  was  in  one  of  the  least  credited  ramoars 
carrent  concerning  the  event,  according  to  which  Lady  Falcon,  either 
by  an  impolse  of  weariness  or  despair,  or  by  some  onhappy  mischance, 
had  herself  betrayed  her  lover  to  her  hosband's  vengeance.  Whatever 
the  details  of  the  fact  might  be,  there  was  no  doubt  that  it  led  to  Lord 
Falcon's  separation  from  his  wife,  and  to  his  living  and  dying  abroad. 
Nor  was  thare  any  doubt  that  it  led  also  to  the  attaching  of  an  Ul- 
repute  to  the  room  in  which  the  picture  hung.  There  were  stories^ 
disregarded  at  first  as  the  idle  tales  of  idle  servants  who  had  nothing 
bett^  to  do  than  to  invent  them,  of  mysterious  sounds  ccnning  from 
the  organ-room,  of  stately  nmrohes  and  heart-rending  symphonies 
played  by  some  invisible  hand  issuing  firom  the  unused  key-boards. 
This  music,  it  was  said,  by  its  wondrous  power  and  skill  drew  the 
whole  household  to  listen  to  it  with  hushed  voices  and  hardly-drawn 
breath,  until  the  unseen  fingers  struck  some  notes  so  penetrating,  so 
appalling  in  their  discord  that  by  a  common  impulse  those  who  heard 
them  gazed  on  one  another  in  dumb  horror,  as  though  they  had 
listened  to  the  voice  of  a  fiend,  and  parted  in  afiright  The  diabolical 
harshness  of  the  closing  nxAea  seemed  to  the  guilty  to  recall  and  bring 
to  light  crimes  that  they  had  long  thought  buried  out  of  sight, 
forgotten  even  by  themselves ;  to  the  innocent,  it  opened  a  view  of 
horrors  which  until  then  they  had  never  imagined,  which  had  been 
until  then  beyond  or  below  their  range  of  vision,  from  the  suggestion 
of  which  they  fled  immediately,  hoping  vainly  to  escape  even  its  re- 
membranee.  This  ghastly  music,  as  the  story  w^t,  bad  been  heard 
once  by  the  successor  of  that  unfortunate  Earl  who  was  supposed  to 
have  avenged  his  slain  honour  by  the  slaying  of  its  destroyer,  and  so 
soon  as  he  had  heard  it  he  set  his  seal  on  the  organ-room  whence  ii 
came,  shut  up  the  house,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  far  from  his 
ancestral  home.  And  partly  from  indolence,  partly  firom  habit,  partly 
because  Fakontree  was  a  place  wherein  there  vras  but  little  excite- 
ment to  be  found,  his  successors  had  in  a  great  measure  followed  his 
example,  coming  down  only  at  rare  intervals  and  for  short  periods  to 
the  Hall,  and  never  disturbing  the  seal  set  on  that  room  which  was 
said  to  have  been  the  scene  of  a  fearful  tragedy.  Thus  the  village  of 
Falcontree,  where,  as  has  been  said,  even  in  the  nineteenth  century^ 
when  superstition  is  so  discredited,  some  superstition  lingers,  vras  not 
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a  little  distnrbed  at  the  intelligence  which  reached  them  that  Lord 
Falcon  and  his  yotrng  wife  int^ded  to  re-open  and  reside  in  what  the 
inhabitants  regarded  as  an  accursed  house. 

The  terror  of  the  Hall*s  grim  story,  dim  and  yagne  tiiongh  it  wa» 
through  lapse  of  time,  hung  orer  them  still.  The  opening  of  the  house 
was  bad  enough,  but  when  orders  arrived  that  the  seal  of  the  organ- 
room  should  be  broken,  iiie  picture  cleaned,  and  the  organ  restored,, 
for  which  latter  purposes  Lord  Falcon  had  men,  regarded  by  the  natives 
as  agents  of  evil,  sent  down  from  London,  a  univeisal  shudder 
ran  through  the  village,  from  the  house  that  touched  the  manorial 
woods  on  the  top  of  the  hill  to  that  which  opened  straight  on  the  sea- 
beach  at  the  bottom.  During  the  process  g£  restoration  and  addition 
the  creaking  pedals  and  rusty  pipes  of  the  organ  gave  out  many  a 
groan  and  shrieking  note  as  of  anguish  at  being  awaked  to  remem- 
brance, which  never  failed  to  make  the  old  housekeeper's  cheek  pale 
and  her  step  falter,  while  she  murmured  a  prayer  of  preservation  &om 
evil.  She  and  the  gardener,  who  had  grown  grey  in  tending  the 
flowers  which  were  never  seen  by  their  possessor,  as  indeed  all  the 
servants,  were  agreed  upon  this  poini  "  I  can't  scarcely  think  its- 
true  now,  Mrs.  Thornton,"  would  Gtillie,  the  gardener,  say  to  her, 
*'  what  they  were  telling  down  along,  that  the  young  Lord's  going  to 
open  the  organ-room  again.  Why,  old  Howard  tells  as  he's  heard  the 
ghost  many  a  time  when  he's  been  coming  through  the  grounds  after 
nightfall,  and  he's  so  true  a  man  as  ever  I  see."  And  Mrs.  Thornton,. 
bcKuding  graciously  from  her  lofty  respectability  to  old  Gillie,  privileged 
by  age  and  long  service  to  address  her  on  equal  terms,  would  reply : 
^'  I  do  hope,  Mr.  Gillie,  as  it  mayn't  be  true.  I  read  on  the  paper  tiie 
other  day  that  the  young  Lord's  on  his  vmy  home,  so  I  may  expect  a 
letter  vnth  orders  from  him  before  long.  But  won't  you  please  to- 
ccHne  in  and  take  a  glass  of  wine  ?"  And  then  the  two  would  discuss 
together  the  evil  results  that  would  follow  the  young  Lord's  rash  act, 
dwelling  on  all  the  ghostly  stories  they  could  find  in  their  memories 
with  delighted  horror,  until  they  saw  phantoms  in  every  shadow  of 
Mrs.  Thornton's  room,  and  heard  the  sound  of  the  organ  in  every  gusi 
of  the  sea-breeze.  Surely,  they  agreed,  such  a  thing  as  the  young 
Lord  was  about  to  do  was  no  less  than  a  direct  temptation  of  Provi- 
dence ;  and  Providence,  they  implied,  would  not  be  slow  in  yielding  to* 
that  temptation.  But  Cecil,  thirteenth  Earl  Falcon,  hke  GhEdlio,  cared 
for  none  of  these  things.  He  laughed  himself  in  his  stately  way  at 
the  ideas  of  horror  attaching  to  Falcontree  Hall,  but  he  tried  in  vain 
to  induce  his  housekeeper  aod  tenants  to  sympathise  with  his  laugh.. 
He  had  chosen  to  reside  for  s(»ne  time  at  Falcontree  Hall  for  several 
reasons,  not  the  least  powerful  among  which  was  the  desire  to  banish 
the  superstitious  awe  vnth  which  it  was  invested.  Besides  this,  he- 
wished  to  be  in  some  place  of  picturesque  associations,  where  he  could 
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indulge  his  musical  broodings  and  give  them  completion,  and  he  hoped 
lasting  life  in  the  oratorio  already  begun.  Also  he  thought  the  fresh 
soft  air  from  the  sea  would  be  good  for  Lilith,  who  seemed  somewhat 
worn  and  wearied  by  the  fatigue  and  excitement  of  their  travels. 
Their  tour  had  been  successful  and  pleasant ;  he  had  loved  her  at  its 
conclusion  better,  if  that  were  possible,  than  before.  Her  wayward 
nature,  which  had  come  out  with  some  strength  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions, had  but  served  to  endear  her  to  him,  both  by  the  variety  which 
it  gave  to  her  attractions,  and  by  the  strength  of  will  which  he 
thought  he  detected  underneath  it.  She  had  many  moods,  no  doubt, 
but  in  all  of  them  Falcon  adored  her  equally ;  whether  she  smiled 
joyously  at  him  and  petted  him  with  childlike  caresses,  or  whether  she 
frowned,  and  pouted,  and  rewarded  all  his  efforts  to  please  her  with 
hard  words,  spoken  half  in  jest,  half  in  earnest,  he  was  at  all  moments 
ready  to  do  her  bidding.  It  was  certainly  excusable  in  him  that  he 
should  like  to  watch  her  admiringly  as  she  flitted  from  room  to  room 
of  the  old  house  when  they  came  down  to  Falcontree  Hall.  All  the 
graceftd  lightness  of  her  nature,  all  the  charm  of  her  quick  girlish 
merriment  came  to  the  surface  as  she  tripped  rapidly  from  chamber  to 
chamber  while  Falcon  kept  pace  with  her  in  his  long  stride.  She 
peeped  into  all  the  dark  comers,  opened  all  the  doors  which  had  not 
for  years  been  touched  by  so  light  a  hand,  not  perhaps  since  the 
hand  of  the  unhappy  lady  who  figured  in  the  picture  had  been  laid 
upon  them.  She  explored  all  the  ancient  recesses  of  the  house  with 
the  fresh  thoughtless  delight  of  a  child  who  is  pleased  with  a  new  toy, 
making  all  sorts  of  witty,  pretty,  laughing  comments  as  she  went.  But 
when  they  reached  the  organ-room,  and  trod  the  planks  on  which 
many  years  ago  a  terrible  death  scene  had  been  enacted,  a  cloud  seemed 
to  come  over  her  mirth ;  her  laughter  ceased,  and  her  mouth  drooped 
at  the  comers,  as  she  stood  looking  round  her  with  a  perplexed, 
pained  expression,  and  said  presently, 

*'  Cecil !  do  not  laugh  at  me ;  you  know  my  superstitious  nature, 
the  sympathy  which  I  have  vnth  what  I  call  the  supernatural,  in 
spite  of  your  contempt ;  that  sympathy  tells  me  that  tiiere  is  some- 
thing evil  in  this  room." 

Falcon  certainly  had  no  such  sympathy :  yet  knowing  the  tendency 
of  his  wife's  mind  to  mystic  imaginations  and  terrors,  he  had  carefully 
hidden  from  her  the  &ct  that  any  story  of  ghostly  import  belonged 
to  Falcontree  Hall.  In  spite  of  himself,  in  spite  of  the  habit  of 
thought  which  led  him  to  look  upon  such  tendencies  in  most  cases 
with  contempt — in  the  case  of  Lady  Falcon  vnth  affectionate  pity — he 
was  disagreeably  surprised,  even  shocked,  at  the  rapidity  with  which 
«he  had  fallen  into  the  spirit  of  superstition  which  seemed  to  hover 
darkly  about  the  house.  He  had  disliked  much  the  task  of  concealing 
from  her  the  story  of  the  Hall,  which  he  had  regarded  as  a  deception 
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necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the  nnpleasant  associations  of  the  place 
from  working  upon  her  neryes ;  now  he  feared  for  a  moment  that  the 
deception  might  in  the  end  prove  useless.  Bnt  his  will,  trained  by 
long  cnstom,  exerted  itself  to  dispel  this  transient  nneasiness,  and  he 
replied  to  her  with  his  kind,  grave  smile,  '^  What  should  there  be  evil 
in  the  room,  little  kitten  ?  Not  yon  or  I,  surely.  It  has  not  been 
opened  for  long,  and  the  dost  of  I  know  not  how  many  years  has 
accumulated  in  it,  and  perhaps  clings  to  it,  and  makes  it  noxious 
still.  But  when  the  windows  have  been  left  open  for  a  few  more 
days  all  that  will  pass  off,  and  it  will  be  a  pleasant  habitable  room 
enough." 

While  Falcon  spoke  thus,  and  threw  the  windows  wide  open,  his 
wife's  atteution  had  been  caught  by  the  picture,  and  as  he  looked 
round  he  saw  her  gazing  at  it  intently,  with  a  strange  look  of  &scina- 
tion  and  dislike,  of  disgust  and  attraction,  expressed  in  her  wide  steady 
eyes,  in  her  parted  lips,  and  in  her  frowning  brow. 

'' Cecil r  she  said^  '^what  is  this  picture?  Has  it  not  a  story,  a 
dark  story  attached  to  it  ?  I  am  sure  it  has.  There  is  a  fascination 
and  a  horror  about  it.  It  is  the  kind  of  picture  that  papa  might 
have  done,  only  he  would  never  have  painted  anything  with  so  Uttle 
relief  in  it    I  am  certain  it  has  a  history.    What  is  it  ?" 

'^  A  history,  my  pet  ?"  replied  Falcon,  whose  recent  sense  of  uneasi- 
ness began  to  return  to  him.  ''  What  history  should  there  be  ?  It 
was  painted,  hung  up,  grew  dirty,  has  been  cleaned.  What  is  there 
in  that  which  might  not  be  the  history  of  all  pictures  that  have  been 
painted  since  the  world  began  ?" 

*'  No,  no,  no  1"  she  cried,  tapping  her  foot  impatiently  upon  the 
ground.  '^  This  picture  is  not  like  all  others ;  it  has  a  story  of  its 
own,  I  am  sure,  and  you  must  tell  me  that  story,"  she  added  im- 
periously. Then  changing  her  tone,  she  said  in  an  appealing  voice, 
**  Darling,  won't  you  tell  me  ?    I  do  so  want  to  know !" 

To  this  appeal  Falcon  gave  in,  in  spite  of  his  resolve  to  keep  the 
dark  legends  of  the  house  from  his  wife ;  perhaps  he  was  not  sorry 
to  rid  himself  of  the  notion  that  he  was  deceiving  her,  concealing  any- 
thing from  her,  however  unimportant  that  thing,  however  strong  his 
reasons  for  concealing  it  might  really  be.  Probably  under  any  cir- 
cumstances he  would  have  succumbed  even  to  a  less  entreaty  from  his 
adored  Lilith.  Now  he  told  her  as  shortly  as  he  could  what  were 
supposed  to  be  the  facts  of  the  story. 

*^  That  cavalier,  standing  up  with  the  drawn  sword,  is  one  of  my 
ancestors,"  he  said. 

''  He  is  not  quite  handsome  enough  for  that,"  said  Lilith,  putting 
her  hand  on  his  arm,  and  resting  it  there ;  **  but  never  mind." 

'^The  lady  is  his  wife,  and  according  to  the  legend,  the  other 
cavalier  is  her  lover.    The  husband  is  supposed  to  have  surprised  their 
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secret,  and  dealt  with  its  pTmiehment  swiftly  and  surely,  as  yon  see. 
There  have  been  all  kinds  of  idle  tales  a'bont  the  events  and  their 
subsequent  consequences :  tales  which  I  have  neyer  thought  it  worth 
while  to  inquire  into,  and  about  which  I  trust  you  will  neyer  trouble 
jour  little  head." 

During  the  latter  part  of  Falcon's  recital,  Lilith's  hand  had  slipped 
from  his  arm,  and  she  seemed  to  concentrate  all  her  attention  on  the 
picture. 

''  What  can  the  painter  haye  meant  by  that  look  in  her  &ce  ?"  she 
^said  presently,  half  to  herself,  '^  what  is  the  meamng  in  her  eyes  ?  It 
is  not  wholly  grief,  and  it  cannot  surely  be  joy.  I  cannot  explain  it, 
but  I  must  know  some  day."  Thmi  turning  round  to  Falcon,  and 
banishing  without  any  apparent  effort  the  thoughtful  mood  into 
which  she  had  fallen,  she  said,  '^  It  is  a  cleyer  picture  and  a  dear  old 
room,  and  a  fine  old  organ,  I  am  sure,  and  I  was  a  little  fcol  to  dislike 
it,  wasn't  I  ?  Come,  sit  down  and  play  to  me,  darling.  Or  shall  we 
wait  until  the  room  has  been  aired,  and  all  gloomy  fauQcies  swept  out 
of  its  comers  ?  Gome  then  and  walk  in  the  garden,  and  we  will  look 
down  to  the  sea  and  wonder  what  makes  it  so  restless,  and  we  will 
play  to-morrow,  or  next  day.    Gome,  dear." 

And  she  tripped  out  of  the  organ-room,  followed  by  Falcon,  as  gaily 
418  she  had  tripped  out  of  all  the  others. 

Chaptee  VI. 

A  FEW  afternoons  later  Mrs.  Thornton,  the  housekeeper,  not  without 
many  anxious  shakes  of  the  head,  and  many  liftings  of  the  hands  in 
sorrowful  forebodings,  announced  that  the  organ-room  was  quite 
fresh,  '^  as  fresh  at  least,"  she  said,  *'  as  such  a  room  can  eyer  be. 
Ah !  my  lord !  if  you  would  but  think  oyer  it  before  you  stay  in  such 
a  room.    Ah !  my  lady !  if  you  could  but  persuade  his  lordship." 

But  Falcon  only  frowned  at  her  remonstrances,  and  lilith  laughed 
gaily  and  said,  '^  But  Mrs.  Thornton,  I  don't  belieye  the  room  is  really 
different  from  any  other  room — not  that  I  am  at  all  sure  of  that 
reaUy,"  she  added,  in  an  undertone  to  Falcon.  Mrs.  Thornton  went 
croaking  away  to  enjoy  a  debauch  of  eyil  prophecy  with  old  Gillie, 
iihe  gardener,  and  Inlith  led  the  way  with  the  fleeting  run  which 
fihe  affected  into  the  organ-room,  whither  Falcon  followed  her.  8he 
-was  in  a  mirthful  happy  humour  that  day,  and  she  caught  him 
hj  the  hand  as  they  entered  the  room  saying,  '^Now,  dear,  I  shall 
look  on  this  day  as  the  birthday  of  your  oratorio,  whidi  is  going  to 
1)0  so  good,  so  good !  And  when  I  hear  it  sung  and  played  to  listen- 
ing masses  of  people,  I  shall  be  so  proud  of  my  Falcon !  Not  that  I 
<3an  be  any  prouder  of  him  than  I  am  now."  Then  she  led  him  up  to 
the  keyboard,  and  laying  her  tiny  fingers  on  his  shoulder,  stood 
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listening  and  ati^tiye  as  he  strnck  some  powerful  chords.  So  she 
remained  nntil  he  had  played  four  or  five  bars>  and  then  she  cried, 
"  Cecil,  what  a  magnificent  tone !  is  it  not  ?" 

A  glow  of  delight  had  come  into  Falcon's  face  as  he  recognised  the 
power  and  beauty  of  the  instmment  whicJi  he  played,  and  now  he  was 
too  much  absorbed  to  answer  her  except  by  a  nod,  from  which  she 
turned  away  with  a  little  pout  of  petulance  as  if  to  leave  him.  But 
the  subtle  charm  of  the  swelling  chords  was  too  strong  for  her,  and 
held  her  seated  at  the  window  looking  seawards  as  Falcon  played  on 
and  on.  He  played,  and  she,  with  an  unusual  patience,  remained  to 
listen  until  warmer  tints  began  to  show  themselves  in  the  clouds,  first 
by  streaks  and  patches,  and  thm  with  a  sudden  glory  of  colour  which 
changed  to  green,  to  orange,  to  purple,  to  all  scats  of  delicate  shades 
for  which  art  has  no  name,  and  of  whidb  Nature  alone  possesses  the 
jealously-guarded  secret.  Them  the  white -crested  waves  rolling 
heavily  in  from  the  broad  Atlantic  caught  the  glow  from  above 
and  swung  it  from  one  to. the  other  until  the  whole  bay,  sea  and 
sky,  shone  with  the  short-lived  splendour.  And  the  music  called 
out  from  the  organ  by  the  player's  skilful  fingers  seemed  to  Lilith's 
vivid  fancy  to  join  in  the  universal  exultation ;  the  harmonies  rolled 
in  greater  fulness  through  the  room ;  they  seemed  to  have  acquired 
suddenly  a  sense  of  freedom  and  delight  in  spreading  themselves  &r 
and  wide.  It  was  as  if  a  great  river  of  melody  had  been  dammed  up 
years  ago  by  the  closing  of  the  organ,  and  were  now  rushing  out  in  a 
burst  of  joy  at  the  opening  of  the  flood-gates.  As  the  music  pealed 
on,  and  the  deepening  twilight  lent  it  a  yet  more  solemn  efiect,  the 
associations  of  the  place  recurred  to  Lilith's  mind  as  she  listened. 
She  imagined  that  with  the  melodies  the  spirits  which  had  hatmted 
the  room  were  once  more  set  free,  and  tiiat  their  voices  minted 
with  the  deep  tones  swelling  roimd  the  old  oak  panels.  Now  as 
Falcon  struck  a  powerful  major  chord  she  seemed  to  hear  a  psean  of 
triumphant  joy,  of  exultation  in  new  found  life  and  liberty :  then  as 
the  major  changed  to  the  minor  came  mourning  and  grief,  and  pas- 
sionate regret,  mingled  with  pity  for  the  rash  hand  which  had  broken 
the  spelL  Ajid  agam,  in  a  passage  of  descending  semitones,  she 
seemed  to  hear  mocking  laughter  and  fiend-like  joy  at  renewed  oppor- 
tunities and  hopes  of  working  eviL  So  strongly  did  these  twilight 
Hancies  afifect  Lilith's  quick  sensibility  that  she  rose  from  her  seat  to 
banish  them,  and  walked  up  to  the  picture.  Falcon  ceasing  a  few 
minutes  later  to  play,  and  looking  round,  found  her  gazing  at  it  with 
fapt  attentioD. 

"  Studying  the  picture  again,  my  pet  ?'  be  said. 

<<  I  am  trying  to  make  out  that  expression  in  the  woman's  eyes," 
she  relied.  **  What  is  it  like  ?  I  think  it  is  the  kind  of  look  one 
might  see  in  a  tamed  tiger  that  had  suddenly  t^ted  Uood  and 
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resumed  its  old  wildness.  Ah!"  She  gave  a  little  shudder  and 
passed  her  hand  before  her  eyes  as  if  to  shut  out  the  impression 
produced  upon  her  by  the  pictura 

*'  My  durling  I"  said  Falcon,  ^'  I  shall  begin  soon  to  think  that 
there  is  really  some  evil  fascination  about  that  picture,  and  have  it 
taken  down." 

"No,  no,  no!"  she  replied,  "dear  Cecil,  on  no  account  have  it 
taken  down ;  it  interests  me  and  gives  me  a  continual  puzzle  for  my 
little  head.    What  can  that  look  really  mean  ?    I  must  find  out." 

Lord  Falcon  returned  to  the  organ  the  next  day,  and  the  next. 
Every  time  he  touched  its  keys  he  seemed  to  draw  out  more  and  more  its 
forgotten  fokess ;  every  time  he  left  it  he  longed  more  to  return  to  it ; 
the  joy  of  making  it  give  out  its  volumes  of  sound  became  an  absorb- 
ing interest,  a  passionate  longing  which  he  could  not  resist.  Kor  did 
he  wish  to  resist  it,  for  the  tones  of  the  organ  seemed  to  stimulate  his 
power  of  creating  music  to  its  utmost  extent.  Sweeter  and  stronger 
harmonies  came  into  his  mind.  His  faculty  of  composing  gained  force 
as  it  were,  from  the  keys  as  he  touched  them.  So  remarkable  indeed 
was  the  efi'ect  of  the  instrument  that  he  said  jestingly  to  Lilith  one  day, 
"  I  really  shall  believe  soon  that  there  is  some  occult  power  in  this 
room ;  it  seems  to  inspire  one  with  new  ideas.  What  do  you  think,  my 
kitten?'* 

But  Lilith  only  shook  her  head  gravely. 

He  had  been  afraid  at  first  of  her  resenting  his  devotion  to  his 
oratorio,  of  her  grudging  the  time  which  he  might  otherwise  have 
given  to  her ;  but  she  encouraged  him  in  his  work,  and  told  him  &om 
time  to  time  how  great  would  be  her  pleasure  in  his  success.  For 
many  days  she  would  come  into  the  room  while  he  was  playing  or 
composing,  would  flit  about  with  a  lightness  which  opuld  not  disturb 
him,  encourage  him  with  a  swift  caress  as  she  passed  him,  stop  for  a 
minute  before  the  picture  and  fix  upon  it  one  of  her  penetrating 
glances,  perhaps  sit  down  and  look  awhile  at  the  sea-view,  and  then 
flit  out  again  as  hghtly  as  she  had  come  in.  Gradually,  however,  as 
the  days*  went  on,  she  began  to  exhibit  occasional  fits  of  petulance  at 
Falcon's-  constant  devotion  to  his  music,  fits  for  which  she  always 
begged  forgiveness  with  the  pretty  repentance  of  a  spoilt  child ;  but  she 
came  by  degrees  less  frequently  into  the  organ-room,  and  began  to  take 
drives  by  herself  about  the  country.  Lord  Falcon  noted  tiie  growth 
of  this  weariness  on  her  part  of  his  music,  and  felt  that  he  could  not 
be  either  surprised  or  indignant  at  it.  It  cannot  be  a  source  of 
unfailing  interest  to  watch  the  slow  progress  of  a  work  intelligible 
only  to  its  creator,  however  deep  may  be  one's  attachment  to  that 
creator;  least  of  all  could  such  an  employment  be  an  enduring  attrao- 
tion  to  a  person  of  Lilith's  restless  nature.  Her  husband,  however, 
was  unable  or  unwilling,  or  both,  to  break  away  from  his  work  just  at 
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the  time  when  he  felt  it  expanding  into  beauty  and  life ;  and  so  he  set 
about  to  devise  some  means  of  finding  amusement  and  occupation  for  her 
until  his  task  was  completed.  He  abandoned  at  once  the  idea  of  ask- 
ing a  party  into  the  house,  for  the  attention  which  he  would  feel  bound 
to  pay  them  would  disturb  him  in  his  studies.  While  he  was  musing 
oyer  the  difficulty,  the  thought  of  Arthur  Yane  came  into  his  mind, 
and  seemed  to  answer  all  the  requirements  of  the  case.  Arthur  was 
just  intimate  enough  both  with  him  and  Lilith  to  make  his  presence 
in  the  house  in  no  way  a  disturbing  influence';  he  sympathised  to  a 
great  extent  with  both  of  their  tastes ;  liilith  had  always  seemed  to 
like  him  ;  how  then  could  he  do  better  than  ask  Yane  down  for  some 
little  time?  Accordingly  he  wrote  off  an  invitation  to  Yane,  and 
went  to  inform  Lilith  of  what  he  had  done. 

•  She  re(5eived  the  intelligence  strangely.  "  What !"  she  cried,  '*  you 
have  asked  Arthur  Yane  here  without  consulting  me  ?  Why  did  you 
do  it  ?"  she  asked  in  a  threatening  ton€^  while  she  frowned  at  him. 

"  You  used  to  like  him,"  said  Falcon,  quietly. 

"Have  you  forgotten,"  she  said,  "tiiat  Arthur  Yane  tried  to 
come  between  you  and  me ;  tried  to  warn  you  against  me  ?  I  have 
not  forgotten  it."  Then  she  stood  for  a  little  while  motionless  with 
the  same  lost  look  in  her  eyes  which  bad  come  into  them  on  the  day 
of  Lord  Falcon's  proposal,  a  look  as  of  one  gazing  &x  from  the  present 
into  a  dark  future.  Then  recovering  her  gay  manner,  she  turned  to 
Falcon  and  said^  "  But  I  will  forget  it,  dear.  It  was  kind  of  you  to 
ask  him,  and  we  will  try  to  make  ft  pleasant  for  hun."  So  sajpng 
she  tripped  away,  leaving  Falcon  somewhat  mystified  by  her  be- 
haviour. But  he  was  accustomed  id  be  mystified  by  her,  accustomed 
to  her  waywardness,  and  thought  vary  little  more  of  it. 

Arthur  Yane  at  tiiis  time  was  beginning  to  be  wearied  of  London : 
almost  all  his  friends  had  left  it,  and  why  he  had  not  done  so  also 
was  a  puzzle  to  himself.  Perhaps  it  was  tiie  interest  which  he  took 
in  Mr.  Langenheim's  pictures  wlucii  had  detained  him  as  much  as  any- 
thing else ;  he  liked  to  sit  and  wntch  the  painter  s  practised  hand  at 
work,  to  listen  to  his  shrewd,  bitiag  remarks,  luid  turn  over  his  port- 
folios of  poetical  sketches.  Most  of  all  he  liked  to  lie  lazily  stretched 
on  a  couch  in  a  cool  comer  of  thd  room,  so  situated  that  the  Queen 
Mab  picture  was  before  his  eyes.  As  he  gazed  at  it  all  kinds  of 
fiinciful  stories  came  into  his  faBad,  and  these  he  always  intended  to 
work  up  into  something  worth  writing,  but  that  intention  he  never 
fulfilled.  However,  the  studio  was  a  never-failing  attraction  to  him ; 
and  now  that  he  was  deprived  of  this  by  Mr.  Langenheim's  absence 
abroad,  he  felt  that  the  time  had  come  when  he  muist  go  away  some- 
where. Oddly  enough,  invitations  to  two  or  three  houses  where  he 
had  always  enjoyed  himself  before  seemed  to  him  now  to  augur 
nothing  but  dullness  and  insipidity,  and  he  declined  them  one  after 
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another^  in  a  vague  hope  or  desire  that  he  might  receive  one  which 
should  seem  to  him  attractive  and  worthy  of  acceptation.  Snch 
an  one  he  found,  after  having  wearily  turned  over  many  other  com- 
munications which  lay  on  his  table,  in  Lord  Falcon's  letter,  which 
ran  thus: 

**  Deab  Abthub, — Can  I  persuade  you  to  come  down  and  see  us 
here  for  some  time  ?  I  warn  you  that  you  may  find  it  dull.  We 
are  quite  alone,  and  there  is  no  excitement  to  be  got  out  of  the 
neighbourhood.  But  you  will  find  plenty  of  subjects  for  sketches  or 
verses,  and  by  coming  you  will  give  us  both  a  great  pleasure. 

"  Ever  yours, 

**  Falcon.'* 

'^  The  very  thing !"  said  Arthur  to  himself.  '^  I  have  long  been 
thinking  I  idiould  like  agaii  to  see  dear  Falcon  and  his  wife.  I 
wonder  if  she  is  changed  *  since  her  marriage :  I  should  think  not. 
As  to  Falcon,  I  do  not  suppose  anything  would  change  him.  I 
wonder  if  he's  hard  at  work  at  his  oratorio  ?•  Of  <x)urse  he  is — there 
is  an  organ  in  the  house.  I  wonder  if  she  gets  tired  of  it ;  it  will 
be  strange  if  she  does  not  sometimes.  However,  the  best  way  to 
satisfy  all  these  wonders  will  be  by  goiog  down." 

It  is  mere  than  probable  that  it  was  really  a  hope  of  receiving  this 
particular  invitatbn  which  had  induced  Vane  to  reject  various  others, 
although  he  did  not  acknowledge  that  &ct  to  himiEielf.  At  any  rate, 
it  was  a  peculiar  circumstance  that  he  should  pass  over  several  which 
promised  aU  sorts  of  gaieties  in  which  his  heart  was  accustomed  to 
delight,  in  favour  of  one  which  foretold  nothing  but  quiet  domestic 
life.  However  that  might  be,  he  i?rote  to  accept  it,  and  arrived  a  day 
later  than  his  letter  at  Falcontree  Hall. 

He  was  received  warmly  by  Falcon,  and,  to  his  surprise,  somewhat 
shyly  by  Lilith.  She  hardly  looked  at  him  as  he  shook  her  hand, 
which  did  not  return  the  friendly  pressure  of  his.  This  unexpected 
reserve  in  her  maimer  produced  itfi  effect  upon  hhn,  and  caused  him 
to  appear  confused  and  ill  at  ease  aa  he  exchanged  greetings  with  her ; 
but  she  had  entirely  recovered  her  aalf-possession  when,  a  few  minutes 
after  Yane's  arrival,  they  went  in  to  luncheon. 

<<  How  has  the  organ  turned  out,  Talcon  ?"  asked  Arthur,  presently. 

'*A  perfect  treasure,"  replied  Fdcon;  ^it's  tone  is  somethmg 
wonderful,  and  the  oratorio  progresses  well  with  its  assistance.  We 
will  go  into  the  organ-room  after  Itncheon,  and  you  shall  tell  me 
what  you  think  of  tibe  instrument." 

Yane  was  assenting  to  this,  when  Llith  interrupted  him  by  saying. 
'^  Not  this  afternoon,  Cecil ;  it  is  too  fine  a  day  to  be  spent  in-doors ; 
I  will  show  him  the  garden  and  grouijds  if  he  likes^  and  you  shall 
play  to  us  this  evening  after  dinner." 
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"Ah,  yes!  that  mil  be  better,"  replied  Falcon.  "The  feet  is, 
that  I  get  so  absorbed  in  my  music  sometimes  that  I  forget  that  it 
has  not  quite  the  same  fescination  for  others  which  it  has  for  me.  Art 
is  a  tyrannical  mistress,  and  her  votaries  are  apt  to  serre  her  too 
well,  perhaps.  I  shall  have  finished  the  first  part  of  my  oratorio 
before  long,  I  hope,  and  then  I  will  take  a  holiday.  And  now  let 
us  go  and  stroll  in  the  garden." 

The  three  started  together,  but  Falcon  left  the  others  before  long 
to  go  back  to  the  organ-room.  Vane,  left  alone  with  Lilith,  felt  a 
return  of  the  embarrassment  which  he  had  felt  at  her  reception, 
and  after  a  short  silence  which  seemed  long  to  him,  found  nothing 
better  to  say  than  these  somewhat  fetuous  words :  "  I  haye  not  seen 
you  since  we  met  at  Mrs.  Montague's  ball." 

"  No,"  she  replied,  addressing  him  without  any  trace  of  the  cold- 
ness which  she  had  at  first  infused  into  her  manner.  "  I  remember 
that  it  was  rather  a  nice  balL  I  had  almost  forgotten  the  existence 
of  such  things  until  you  spoke  of  ii  We  are  so  remote  from  all 
gaieties  here." 

"  You  do  not  find  it  dull  ?"  he  asked,  gently. 

"  Dull  ?  No.  There  is  much  to  see  in  the  coxmtry  round,  and  I 
like  the  quiet  of  our  liie,  I  think.  Still,"  she  said,  with  that  con- 
fiding  look  which  Yane  rem^nbered  well.  "  I  am  not  always  good 
company  for  myself,  and  Falcon  speiJds  nearly  all  his  days  over  his 
music.  But  nowthat  you  haye  come  you  will  amuse  me  and  talk  to  me, 
will  you  not  ?    I  wonder  what  we  were  talking  of  when  we  last  met?" 

"  I  remember,  perfectly,"  said  Yane,  "  we  wer^  interrupted  in  the 
middle  of  an  interesting  discussion  on' one  of  your  favourite  subjects — 
the  supernatural.  A  purposeless  kind  of  discussion  at  best,  I  am 
afraid." 

"  I  do  not  like  to  think  that,"  she  said.  "  Are  you  convinced  that 
there  is  nothing  in  it  after  all  ?" 

"  No,  I  am  by  no  means  conrinced,"  he  replied.  "  Sometimes  I 
incline  to  think  tiiat  there  is  too  much  in  it,  whLh  comes  to  the  same 
thing  as  nothing." 

"It  is  the  other  mi  of  the  cifcle  you  mean ? " 

"  Yes,  or  the  same  end — whicaever  you  prefer  to  call  it." 

"  You  know,  I  suppose,  that  ire  have  got  a  kind  of  haunted  room 
here  ?"  said  Lilith. 

"  I  have  often  heard  of  the  story,"  he  replied ;  "  I  should  like  to 
see  the  room." 

"We  will  see  it  in  the  erening,"  she  said,  "not  now,  it  is  so 
pleasant  out  here  in  the  sun.  Besides,  Falcon  is  hard  at  work  in  the 
room  at  his  music.  Listen  I  Do  you  not  hear  the  sound  of  the 
organ  ?  Or,  perhaps,  it  is  not  Falcon,  but  the  ghost  who  is  playing 
ii    I  have  never  heard  the  ghost,  but  sometimes  I  feel  as  if  it  were 
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in  the  room.  It  is  a  large  dark  room,  and  I  cannot  help  fimcying  at 
times  that  there  is  some  evil  unseen  presence  hoyering  in  its  recesses. 
A  foolish  fiEUicy,  is  it  not  ?  "  she  asked^  looking  up  at  him. 

*^  A  yery  natural  one  at  all  eyents  in  a  room  of  that  kind/'  he 
replied.  ''Falcon  would  set  it  down  to  neryousness,  and  I  sup- 
pose he  would  be  right.  One  cannot  always  resist  such  fancies, 
howeyer.  But  here  is  no  darkness,  with  the  bright  sun  and  the 
flowers,  and  " 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  interrupting  him.  **  Do  you  like  flowers  ?  Will 
you  get  me  that  rose  ?  Thank  you.  How  sweet  it  is !  See  !  "  She 
held  it  up  for  him  to  smell  as  she  spoke,  and  then  said,  ''  Shall  we 
go  in?" 

In  the  eyening  they  all  repaired  to  the  organ  room,  and  after  Vane 
had  duly  admired  the  tones  which  Falcon  drew  from  the  instru- 
ment, lilith,  turning  to  her  husband,  asked  him  to  hold  up  a  light  to 
the  picture  in  order  that  Yane  might  inspect  it.  As  the  two  men 
stood  beneath  it,  she  looked  from  it  to  them  with  an  intense  watch- 
fulness. *'I  should  like  yery  much  to  hear  your  yersion  of  that 
story,"  she  said  presently  to  Arthur;  ''it  is  capable  of  many 
int^retations." 

"  I  must  study  it  more  before  I  can  yenture  to  explain  it,"  said 
Yane. 

"  Lilith  has  studied  it  most  closely,"  said  Falcon,  "  and  I  do  not 
beUeye  she  has  arriyed  at  any  satisfEtctory  explanation  yet." 

''  Not  yet,  not  yet,"  she  said,  dreamily ;  '^  but  I  will  understand  it 
some  day.  And  now,  Cecil,  put  out  the  lights,  and  let  us  see  how 
ghastly  the  room  looks  in  the  miDonlight."  Falcon,  smiling  at  her 
fancy,  extinguished  the  lights,  and  the  room  was  illuminated  only  by 
the  rays  which  came  in  through  the  deep  window.  The  beams  fell  in 
a  direct  path  through  the  panes  on  to  the  floor  in  front  of  the  picture, 
leaying  tixe  rest  of  the  room  with  Its  heayy  furniture  and  panels  in 
darkness,  which  partly  concealed  the  two  men.  Lilith,  standing 
motionless  in  her  white  dress  in  the  moonlight,  recalled  memories  of 
Lady  Macbeth  walking  m  her  sleep,  of  phantoms  and  spirits,  of  eyery- 
thing  that  was  uncanny,  while  the  fkint  moaning  of  the  sea,  heard  fkr 
beneath  the  windows,  added  to  the  weird  efiect.  "  Ah  ! "  she  said, 
presently,  with  a  little  shudder,  '^  it  k  horrible,  is  it  not  ?  Let  us  go 
away." 

As  Lilith  said  good  night  to  Yane  at  one  end  of  the  long  drawing- 
room,  while  Falcon  stood  lookmg  ont  into  the  night  through  the 
window  at  the  other,  she  added,  *'  Do  you  know  that  I  haye  borne 
some  maUce  towards  you  for  some  time? " 

"  Towards  me  I    For  what  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  I  heard  of  your  yisit  to  Falcon,  ^hen  you  tried  to  warn  him 
against  me,'*  she  replied,  "  and  I  was  yery  angry  with  you." 
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Yane  was  taken  aback  at  this  speech,  and  his  usual  readiness  of 
answer  deserted  him.  He  began  a  kind  of  conf ased  apologetic  expla- 
nation, which  she  cut  short  by  saying,  "I  have  forgiven  you  now, 
and  so  it  does  not  mattisr.  Only  I  felt  impelled  to  tell  you  that 
I  had  rather  hated  you  once.  Now  we  are  friends  again,  are  we 
not?" 

"  Friends,  always,"  he  answered. 

That  night  Vane  had  many  dreams,  in  which  the  past  and  present 
were  strangely  mixed,  and  in  which  Lilith  appeared  under  many 
guises. 

Chaptee  VII. 

Life  at  Falcontree  Hall  now  went  smoothly  on  for  a  week  or  two 
in  a  weU-ordered  groove.  The  three  occupants  of  the  place  seemed 
to  make  a  singularly  harmonious  parfcy.  Vane's  intimacy  with 
Lilith  increased  every  day;  he  found  it  delightful  to  listen  to  her 
idle  talk  and  laughter,  and  admire  her  gracefal  movements ;  nor  was 
it  less  delightful  to  find  her  in  a  serious  mood,  when  she  would 
plunge  recklessly  into  discussions  of  the  most  abstruse  subjects,  and 
break  off  with  her  pretty  laugh  when  she  found  herself' far  out  of  her 
depth.  In  all  moods  she  was  charming ;  most  charming,  perhaps, 
because  she  had  so  many.  Falcon,  while  these  two  went  out  saUing 
or  riding  together,  worked  with  renewed  vigour  at  his  music,  and 
looked  with  expectant  pleasure  for  their  praise  or  criticism  of  what  he 
had  done  when  they  returned.  One  who  had  watched  the  tenour  of 
their  life  for  a  few  days  from  the  outside  would  certainly  have  said, 
"  Here  is  a  wonderfully  happy  combination  of  the  things  which  make 
life  most  happy — devotion  f^om  an  artist  to  his  art ;  from  a  husband 
ftnd  wife  to  each  other ;  from  a  friend  to  friends."  Yet  Vane,  in  spite 
of  the  happiness  which  he  found  in  this  Ufe,  began,  after  a  few  weeks 
had  elapsed,  to  make  propositioas  for  bringing  his  visit  to  a  close, 
propositions  which  were  invariably  put  aside  by  Falcon.  '^What 
reason  can  you  have  for  going,  unless  you  are  tired  of  us?"  he 
would  say.  ^'You  have  no  other  engagements  at  present;  and 
I  think  you  know  by  this  time  that  we  are  not  likely  to  get  tired 
of  you.  Bear  with  us  a  little  longer  yet ;  I  cannot  afford  to  lose 
your  criticisms.  Come  and  taU  me  what  you  think  of  my  last 
chorus." 

And  Vane  could  allege  no  reason  for  hastening  his  departure, 
although,  no  doubt,  there  was  a  reason.  But  it  was  one  which  he 
dared  not  acknowledge  to  himflelf,  for  he  felt  that  if  he  gave  form  and 
expression  even  in  his  own  mind  to  his  secret  thought,  he  must  at  once 
and  for  ever  give  up  a  companionship  which  had  grown  very  dear  to 
him.  Thus  much  he  could  not  help  feeling  with  regard  to  this 
thought  which  be  had  half  consciously  managed  to  hide  away  so 
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carefully  in  the  recesses  of  his  mind  that  only  now  and  again  its  ill- 
fiftYOTired  head  started  np  and  forced  itself  for  a  moment  upon  his 
attention.  It  is  dangerous  work  this  hiding  away  of  fillings  which 
may  be  of  serious  import.  Such  a  man  as  Fidcon  would  have  crushed 
a  dangerous  idea  entirely  and  altogether,  or  would  haye  taken  such 
steps  that  its  influence  could  no  longer  affect  his  actions:  Vane, 
wantmg  the  strength  for  this,  fled  himself  before  his  feeling,  instead 
of  banishing  it  by  the  power  of  his  will ;  and  in  his  flight  he  was 
pursued  surely  if  slowly,  untfl  one  day  he  was  fetirly  overtaken.  He 
was  talking  with  Lilith  in  the  afternoon  on  the  terrace,  admiring  the 
view  &r  away  and  the  flowers  close  at  hand.  She  pointed  to  one  of 
these,  and  said,  ^  Is  not  that  a  splendid  rose?  He  towers  so  high 
above  the  others,  and  looks  down  upon  them  with  such  supreme 
contempt" 

'' He  is  indeed  fine.     What  is  he  called  ?' 

"Geant  de  BataiUe.  John  of  Battle,  as  my  gardener  always  eallfl 
it ;  an  appropriate  name,  is  it  not  ?  Do  you  attach  importance  to 
names  ?*' 

'^  In  a  way  I  do.  I  am  always  ineUned  to  attribute  certain  quali- 
ties to  certain  •names,  and  if  I  know  the  name  of  a  person  I  have 
never  seen,  I  draw  a  portrait  of  them  for  myself  to  fit  the  name. 
For  instance,  I  always  fancy  Eatie  fair  and  flirting ;  Jack,  jovial  and 
amusing ;  Helen,  dark  and  stately ;  Arthur,  weak  and  irresolute,  and 
so  on."  # 

^'I  do  not  think  you  are  weak,"  she  said,  answering  his  unasked 
question.    ^'  Tell  me  what  portrait  you  fitted  to  my  name." 

'*  I  knew  you  and  your  name  together,"  he  replfed. 

**Ah,  truer*  she  said.  "And  now  you  know  us  both  better,  do 
you  not?  It  is  a  strange  name,  Lilith,  is  it  not?  Do  you  like  it  ? 
Liking  should  grow  with  knowledge ;  will  yours  do  so,  I  wonder?" 

She  looked  at  him  inquiringly,  wlh  a  smile  on  her  lips  and  in  her 
eyes,  which  tempted  Vane  to  say  suddenly  and  vrith  energy,  **  I  could 
not  possibly  like  you  more  than  I  do  now." 

Tine  words  had  no  sooner  esca^  him  than  he  wished  them 
unspoken,  but  Lilith  appeared  not  to  notice  that  they  had  any  special 
significance,  and  only  replied  by  her  Httle  purring  laugh,  with  which 
she  led  the  way  into  the  house.  Vane  went  up  to  dress  for  dinner, 
and  sat  down  in  his  room  in  a  kind  of  despair.  For  now  the  thought 
that  he  had  so  carefully  avoided  seeing  face  to  face  had  met  him  with 
a  sudden  shock  in  its  full  hideousness.  Now  he  began  to  reproach 
himself  bitterly  for  the  persistence  w\ih  which  he  had  masked  it 
beneath  the  smooth  pleasantness  of  his  daily  life,  even  while  he  had 
heard  many  warning  voices  telling  him  of  the  passion  smouldering  in 
his  breast,  and  would  not  listen  to  them.  Even  so  he  thought  had 
the  Pompeians  of  old  heard  in  vain  the  threatening  groans  bursting 
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from  the  bosom  of  the  ground  to  tell  them  of  the  fire  raging  wittun 
it ;  none  the  less  had  they  in  the  reckless  daring  bom  of  idleness  and 
indnlgence  sung  and  danced  in  mad  gaiety,  refusing  to  look  farther 
than  the  cmst  of  pleasant  earth  which  lay  between  their  careless  feet 
and  the  fury  of  flame  which  presently  broke  forth  and  destroyed  them. 
And  now  the  cnuit  was  broken  between  him  and  his  passion.  No 
longer  he  conld  blind  himself  to  the  &ct  that  he  loyed  lilith ;  no 
longer  he  could  doubt  that  loving  her  he  must  fly  from  her  at  once, 
ere  he  stained  his  honour  with  a  further  confession  or  a  hint  of  his 
loye.  Now  he  saw  with  terrible  deamess  of  T^on,  as  though  some 
screen  that  had  kindly  shaded  his  eyes  from  a  blaze  of  lurid  light  had 
been  suddenly  torn  away,  not  only  that  he  loTed  her  now  but  that  he 
had  loyed  her  ever  since  he  had  seen  her ;  that  what  he  had  taken  for 
interest  was  growing  admiration ;  what  he  had  taken  for  friendship 
was  passion.  There  was  no  douU  that  he  most  leave  Falcontree  Hall 
at  once :  the  longer  he  i^mained  the  greater  would  be  his  difficulty, 
and  ha  had  abready  stored  up  sufficient  bitterness  for  his  future.  He 
must  invent  some  excuse  for  his  immediate  departure ;  that  would 
not  be  altogether  easy,  but  some  plan  he  must  hit  upon*  He  shrank 
from  the  thought  of  confiding  in  Falcon  as  a  last  and  desperate 
resort;  he  had  not  th^  courage" to  expose  his  weakness,  unless  it 
became  absobitely  necessary ;  besides,  such  a  confession  would  only 
make  Falcon  unhappy,  and  why  should  he  inflict  any  part  of  his  own 
unhappiness  on  his  friend  ?  He  wondered  if  Lilith  in  any  way  sus- 
pected his  secret.  He  could  not  think  that  she  did';  it  was  probable  that 
she  liked  his  companionship,  would  be  sorry  to  lose  it,  and  imagined 
that  he  entertain^  no  stronger  feeling  for  her  than  that  of  the 
friendship  which  she  extended  to  him.  Otherwise  she  could  not  have 
received  with  so  much  indifference  the  declaration  which  he  had  made 
to  her  tibat  afternoon  in  the  garden.  From  such  harassing  reflections 
as  these  Yane  was  aroused  by  the  necessity  of  descending  to  dinner, 
where  he  bore  himself  vnth  a  gaiety  which,  as  is  usual  when  one 
feeling  is  assumed  to  disguise  another,  was  somewhat  overstrained. 
His  disquietude  v^as  increased,  jnoreover,  by  the  consciousness  that 
Lilith,  without  appearing  to  do  so,  was  watching  him  with  consider- 
able attention,  surprised  perhaps  at  his  unusual  flow  of  spirits.  After 
dinner  they  went  into  the  oigan-room,  where  Yane  found  repose 
from  the  strain  upon  his  nerves  in  listening  to  the  music  which 
soothed  his  troubled  mind.  Falcon  played  the  work  of  a  great 
master,  full  of  majestic  peace,  and  Yane  hearing  was  lifted  for  a  £bw 
minutes  out  of  the  turmoil  and  misery  of  this  careworn  world  into  the 
rest  and  might  of  a  higher  one,  a  world  of  divine  inspiration,  of  high 
aims  fulfilled — of  noble  ends  attained.  This  period  of  quiet  did  not 
last  long  however,  for  Lilith,  coming  over  to  where  he  sat,  said, 
"  Will  you  come  out  on  the  tcarace  ?    It  is  such  a  bvely  moonlight." 
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Yane  started,  and  all  the  trouble  came  back  to  his  mind  in  an  instant. 
He  felt  that  fiar  the  best  and  wisest  thmg  he  could  do  would  be  to 
invent  some  excuse  for  refusal,  but  his  nerres  were  unstrung  by  the 
struggle  in  his  heart,  and  no  excuse  would  rise  to  his  Ups.  Besides, 
it  was  so  hard  to  give  up  the  last  chance  of  seeing  her,  and  listening  to 
the  music  of  her  voice.  Surely,  he  thought,  no  haim  could  come  of 
it ;  he  had  enough  self-control  to  conceal  his  feeUngs ;  they  would 
talk  and  laugh  as  if  there  were  nothmg  to  trouble  either  of  them,  as 
they  had  many  a  time  talked  and  laughed  before.  He  would  say 
good-night  to  her  for  the  last  time  in  an  unmoved  voice,  and  the  next 
morning  his  dream  would  be  over :  he  would  leave  Falcontree  Hall 
and  learn  to  bear  his  burden  as  best  he  might  As  he  arrived  rapidly 
at  this  conclusion,  she  said  again,  '^  Are  you  coming  ?"  and  he  rose 
silently  and  followed  her.  Arrived  on  the  terrace,  he  found  that  he 
had  a  little  overrated  his  self-command,  which  had  been  already  tried 
severely ;  he  found  it  impossible  to  begin  at  once  the  sort  of  lightly 
touched  conversation  which  he  had  suggested  to  himself.  So  they 
stood  a  short  space  silent  in  the  moonlight,  by  the  low  wall  which 
separated  the  garden  from  the  cliff  sloping  down  to  the  sea. 

In  accordance  with  that  strange  inconsistency  of  human  nature 
which  calls  trifles  to  the  surface  of  men's  minds  when  violent  passions 
are  tearing  them  in  their  depths,  Yane  found  himself  thinkiiig  ^how 
dangerous  the  place  might  be  to  any  one  ignorant  of  the  depth  beneath 
or  careless  in  his  movements.  There  was  indeed,  as  has  been  said,  a 
rugged  path  leading  down  the  cliff,  but  any  one  who  missed  this  would 
be  in  considerable  danger.  As  Yane  peered  idly  over  the  wall,  Lilith 
broke  the  silence  by  saying,  in  a  soft  sympathetic  tone,  "  I  want  you 
to  tell  me  what  it  is  that  troubles  y§u."  This  was  certainly  the  last 
question  which  he  had  expected  to  be  asked ;  it  took  him  completely 
by  surprise,  and  redoubled  his  difficulty.  He  stood  astonished  and 
speechless,  and  she  went  on.  "  I  have  seen  a  change  in  you  for  some 
days  past,  to-day  especially.  I  know  the  expressions  of  your  fsce  well, 
and  I  am  sure  there  is  something  on  your  mind ;  do  tell  me  what  it 
is.  You  have  put  so  much  confidence  in  me,  and  we  have  grown  to 
know  each  other  so  weU.  We  are  great  friends — real  friends,  are  we 
not?  and  it  is  the  business  of  friends  to  help  each  other  in  their 
troubles.     Cannot  I  help  you?" 

He  made  no  answer  save  by  bending  his  head  in  mute  sorrow,  and 
she  continued,  this  time  in  slow  and  faltering  accents :  **  I  have 
thought  sometimes — as  you  will  not  tell  me  your  thought,  I  must  tell 
you  mine — that  I  may  be  in  some  way  the  cause  of  your  sorrow ;  I 
who,  believe  me/'  (she  laid  her  hand  upon  his  as  she  said  this) ''  would 
so  willingly  save  you  from  any  pain.  If  it  so  chanced,  it  would  be  so 
much  better  for  me  and  for  you  that  I  should  know  the  truth." 

She  looked  down  aa  she  spoke,  and  he,  moving  a  little  way  from 
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her  with  a  slow,  heavy  step,  ended  his  long  silence,  and  broke  out  in 


"  Why  do  you  torture  me  like  this?"  he  cried,  "Do  you  not  see 
that  your  words  are  true,  horribly,  desperately  true  ?  Do  you  not  see 
that  every  one  of  them  stabs  me  to  the  heart  ?  Ah,  no !  how  should 
you?  Why  should  I  reproach  you  with  my  own  madness?  But 
listen— for  I  must  make  my  confession  once  and  for  all.  Do  you  hear 
the  wash*  and  murmur  of  the  waves  on  the  coast  below  there?  As 
the  strength  of  those  waves  when  they  are  lashed  to  fury  by  the 
tearing  gaJe,  as  the  endurance  of  that  patient  sea  through  countless 
years,  so  are  the  strength  and  endurance  of  my  love  for  you.  I  know 
now  that  this  began  even  from  the  first  moment  that  ever  I  saw  you. 
It  has  gathered  force  with  time.  I  deceived  myself  as  well  as  I  could ; 
I  kept  my  passion  out  of  my  own  sight,  but  it  was  there  just  as  the 
latent  rage  is  in  those  quiet  waters.  I  was  mad  not  to  see  it,  but  I 
loved  you  too  well  to  confess  to  myself  that  I  ought  to  leave  you.  Ah, 
well !  it  would  only  have  brought  the  end  sooner.  I  have  had  so  much 
the  more  of  happiness,  and  now  the  end,  ah,  Gk)d !  the  end  has  come." 

So  he  spoke  with  a  fierce  volubility,  leaning  backwards  against  the 
wicket-gate,  clutching  its  rails  with  his  hands,  looking  at  her  as  she 
stood  motionless,  while  the  tones  of  the  organ  came  fitfully  out 
through  the  open  door.  A  doud  had  driven  across  the  moon,  and  he 
could  not  see  if  her  face  was  turned  to  him,  or  what  expression  it  wore. 
He  paused  for  a  moment  at  the  end  of  his  wild  words  of  love,  and 
then  dropping  his  voice,  and  taking  a  step  towards  her,  he  said : 

"  I  have  only  two  more  things  to  say.  Forgive  me,  and  Good-bye !" 

The  clouds  swept  away,  and  the  moon  shone  out  in  the  fulness  x)f 
her  cold  cruel  light  as  Lilith  turned  towards  him.  She  was  pale,  and 
her  lips  wore  a  strange  smile.  He  saw  with  amazement  her  hands 
fitretched  towards  him,  he  felt  his  clasped  in  their  warm  grasp ;  a 
thrill  of  mad  surprise  and  delight  shook  him  as  she  lifted  her  face  to 
his,  and  drew  his  down  to  her.  Then,  as  a  cloud  obscured  the  moon 
once  more,  and  the  dying  notes  of  the  organ  swelled  sadly  through 
the  stillness,  his  lips  met  hers. 

{To  he  concluded  in  the  February  number.) 
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|l  latter  a/lrr  ^arlrijttttt. 


What  may  be  called  the  ancient  and  noUe  race  of  Harlequin  is 
extinct.  The  name  still  exists  i  that  is.  to  say,  dancers  of  more  or 
less  merit  have  succeeded  to  the  property,  and  they  call  thems^yes 
by  the  name  of  the  race  from  which  it  descended.  In  some  cases  the 
assumption  is  as  impertinent  as  Bug's  of  "  Norfolk  Howard."  Is 
there  any  significance,  after  all,  in  this  name,  which  has  been  known 
for  three  centuries  ?  There  is,  at  leasts  a  variety  of  interpretation. 
Philologists  have  gone  as  wild  upon  it  as  ij^xm  otiier  itoiAb^  and  each 
thinks  all  who  disagree  with  him  as  so  many  asses.  . 
^  Let  the  Somety  of  Antiquaries  occupy  themselves  if  they  will  in 
trying  to  discover  the  original  Harlequin.  He  may  have  begun  with 
some  Sanscrit  binffoon.  He  probably  passed  through  the  mimes  of 
Greece  and  Bome,  and  developed  from  the  latter  into  the  modem  hero 
of  Pantomime.  Some  peculiarly  mad  philobgbts  derive  bis  name  from 
Hell-Eing,  and  recognise  him  in  Dante.  G6nin  held  him  to  be  of  the 
devil,  and  saw  in  his  patched  coat,  black  mask,  andmarvelkms  activity 
the  tongues  of  fire,  the  hideous  features,  and  the  power  of  transport- 
ing himself  from  place  to  place,  which  characterised  the  chief  of  the 
infernal  dominions.  Others  assert,  foolishly  enough,  that  Francis 
the  First  gave  the  name  to  a  buffoon,  in  ridicule  of  Charles  Quint,  his 
imperial  rival.  Harlequin  Charles  Quint!  Why,  the  first  name 
was  a  weU-known  Bergar^iesque  i^rm  before  Charles  and  Francis 
were  bom.  Still  more  absurd  is  thQ  idea  of  Menage,  that  the  appella- 
tion was  first  given  to  a  comedian  who  was  constantly  in  the  company 
of  M.  Harlay,  and  who  was,  therefore,  called  '*  Harlayquin,"  or  littk 
Harlay.  Let  us  see  whence  Arlecchino  came,  what  he  was,  and  why 
he  was  so  called. 

Catherine  de  Medicis  was  a  gloomily-minded  person,  who  rather 
enjoyed  being  made  to  laugh.  It  was  a  grim  expression  of  relief, 
and  she  liked  it.  In  the  year  1576,  a  wandering  troupe  of  Italian 
players  crossed  from  Italy  to  France,  to  render  laughing  solace  to  this 
frowning  quoen.  Wanderers  ?  Yes,  vagabonds,  in  that  sense.  But 
the  flien  were  gentlemen;  that  is,  edijcated,  well-bred  men.  The 
women  are  said  to  have  lacked  no  grace  that  might  win  for  them  the 
respect,  homage,  and  afiection  of  all  t/ue  and  honest-hearted  men. 
Andreini  was  the  manager.  His  wife  was  the  famous  Isabella  An- 
dreini,  famous  for  her  aeting,  for  her  learning,  and  for  the  honours 
paid  to  her  at  her  funeral  by  the  city  in  which  she  died.    This 
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oompanj  called  ihemselyes  ''  I  Gelosi,"  or  '^  The  Jealous  ** — to  please. 
Their  authors  supplied  them  only  with  plots.  The  clever  artists 
found  the  words,  which  their  fancy  and  intelligence  and  hmnonr 
readily  supplied  nightly.  This  style  was  known  as  the  "  Gommedia 
deU'  Art©." 

The  two  low  comedians  of  this  company  were  known  hest  by  their 
stage  names.  Pedrolino  was  Frenchified  into  ''Pierrot/'  a  name 
which  has  [not  yet  died  out ;  Simone  di  Bologna  was  called  ''  Arlec- 
china"  Most  of  these  Italians  had  theatrical  aliases.  Sflvia  Bon- 
chagK  was  '' Franceschina^''  Maria  Antonazzioni  [was  ''Bicciolina/' 
"VicbMia"  was  the  proud  pseudonym  of  the  pretty  Antonella 
Bajardiy  Virginia  Bamponi  was  '' Horinda,"  Giovanni  Fabri  was 
"  Flaminio,"  and  so  on. 

'' Arleochino/*  an  old  provincial  Italian  word  for  a  lick-dish  or 
greedy  feUow  (the  name  indicating  the  character),  was  then  ori- 
ginally nothing  more  than  an  appellation  taken  up  by  Simone.  His 
costume  when  acting  the  greedy  cajolmg  parts  (for  Arlecchino  was 
at  first  essentially  a  speaking  character)  was  always  the  same.  He 
wore  a  patched  costume,  not  uniform  and  spangled,  but  of  irregular 
patches.  The  jacket  had  wide  side  pockets.  It  was  tightened  round 
the  waist  by  a  girdle,  but  descended,  like  a  short  tunic,  over  trousers, 
which  fitted  tight  to  the  limbs.  To  these  were  added  gaiters  and 
slippers.  Arlecchino  was  masked.  He  wore  a  cap  with  a  hare's  tail 
in  it  (in  place  of  a  feather),  and  in  his  girdle  was  a  wooden  sword, 
"  bat,"  or  **  wand."  It  was  the  stupidity  and  simpKcity  of  the  original 
Arlecchino  which  excited  laughter.  His  morals  and  ideas  of  property 
were  as  subversive  of  social  order  as  thos^  of  a  modem  clown.  In 
course  'of  time  he  improved ;  and  the  laughter  he  excited  was  the 
result  of  his  sharp  and  bright  wit,  of  his  overflowing  humour,  and  the 
uncommon  audacity  of  his  aUusions,  suggestions,  and  expressions. 

The  Gielosi  returned  to  Italy  in  1604.  They  were  succeeded  in 
France  by  another  Italian  troupe,  the  Comici  Fideh.  Giovanni 
Battista  Andreini,  son  of  the  old]  manager  of  that  name,  was 
at  the  head  of  this  company.  His  professional  name  was  Lelio. 
His  comrades  assumed  names  taken  from  characters  they ;  had 
played  with  distinguished  success.  Just  as  James  Smith  called 
himself  Mr.  0.  (or  Obi)  Smith,  from  the  laurels  he  won  in  delineating 
the  part  of  Obi,  or  Ttiree-fingered  Jack,  so  in  this  seventeenth-century 
Italian  troupe  Gavarini  becaine  known  as  H  Capitano  Benooerante, 
from  the  wonderful  success  of  his  impersonation  of  that  most  swagger- 
ing of  swaggering  captains.  So  Signer  Zeccha  was  known  to  the 
town  as  BertoKno,  Barbiere  was  Beltramo,  Dominico  Bruni  was 
Fulvio,  and  the  grave  and  gracious  Diana  Ponti  was  adored  under 
the  appellation  of  Lavinia,  the  name  of  a  comedy  heroine.  Of  what 
stuff  Giovanni  Battista  Andreini  was  made  may  be  gathered  from  this 
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&ct:  he  was  the  author  of  a  celebrated  Scriptural  drama,  called 
**  Adamo/  which  was  played  at  Milan  in  1613.  From  this  celebrated 
and  highly-successful  sacred  piece  Milton  is  said  to  have  conceiyed  an 
idea  which  resulted  in  that  sublime  fact,  ^  Paradise  Lost.'  There  are 
ejen  some  people  who  say  that  Milton's  poem  would  neyer  have  existed 
but  for  Andreini's  play.  Nay,  there  are  a  few  who  are  bold  enough 
to  declare  that  Milton  stole  the  whole  of  Andreini's  drama,  and,  with 
little  trouble,  converted  it  into  the  immortal  epic  that  we  know  of. 

There  was  an  old  palace  in  Paris  which  had  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  but  which  had  been  confiscated  when  Duke 
Charles  the  Bold  turned  traitor.  The  hall  of  this  ''Hotel  de 
Bourgogne  "  •  was  given  up  to  the  "  Comici  Fideli "  and  to  a  French 
company.  Arlecchino  and  his  fellows  acted  on  three  nights  in  the 
week.  The  French  players  drew  the  town  on  the  alternate  nights. 
The  Comici  left  in  1618,  but  they  visited  Paris  in  various  succeeding 
years,  when  Arlecchino  was  ever  warmly  welcomed.  They,  like  the 
Gelosi,  were  exempted  from  the  interference  of  the  French  bishops. 
If  tradition  may  be  trusted,  the  Boman  ecclesiastical  authorities  took 
them  under  the  shield  of  their  protection.  The  French  bishops 
excommunicated  players.  The  Italian  players  were  exempted  from 
this  penalty.  It  is  certain  that  the  actresses  were  irreproachable  in 
character,  and  not  only  they,  but  many  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
pany were  rigorous  in  carrying  out  all  religious  observances,  and, 
wben  necessary,  they  practised  the  most  severe  austerity.  In  their 
own  country,  their  social  position  was  among  the  best  in  the  land. 
It  was  often  a  position  of  honour  even  in  France.  When  Barbiere 
{Beltramo)  formed  an  Italian  company,  under  the  patronage  of  Louis 
the  Thirteenth,  that  monarch  conferred  on  that  light  and  graceful 
comedian  a  captaincy  in  his  Guard  of  Honour. 

We  get  a  very  good  idea  of  what  the  ancient  Harlequin  was  like 
by  studying  *  Le  Theatre  de  Gherardi,'  in  every  piece  of  which  (six 
l^olumes  of  them !)  Harlequin  is  the  principal  character.  At  first,  the 
Italians  in  France  played  in  Italian.  It  was  not  till  May  1668  that 
they  delighted  the  French  by  introducing  French  scenes  and  songs, 
in  all  of  which  Harlequin  Dominique  delighted  his  audiences,  and 
continued  to  delight  them  for  twenty  years.  Harlequin  was  popular, 
because  he  took  the  liberty  of  speaking  his  mind  on  every  possible 
subject.  What  the  Gazette  de  EoUaTide  would  scarcely  dare  to  say, 
^'  Harlequin  "  out  with  it,  and  gave  an  idea  of  what  was  meant  by 
freedom  of  speech. 

Harlequin,  like  '  Punch '  (the  journal)  took  every  form,  but  was 
diways  Harlequin.  He  was  gross  in  speech,  simile,  and  story.  He 
was  satirical  and  epigrammatic.  He  spoke  Fr^ich,  sang  Italian,  and 
quoted  Latin — all  fluently  and  correctly.  Occasionally,  he  drew 
|)arallels  full  of  quaint  humour ;  and  was  never  more  in  his  element 
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than  when  he  disguised  himself  as  a  lawyer  and  illastrated  the  erer- 
abounding  rascality  of  the  law.  When  Chief  Justice  Cockburn  lately 
raised  a  hysterical  laugh  in  court,  by  remarking  that  ''  the  law  swal- 
lowed everything/'  it  reminded  me  of  the  ancient  Harlequin  disguised 
as  a  judge,  and  rid^uling  Justice  by  like  remarks  on  the  law.  Com- 
mercial rascality  was  his  constant  food  for  satire.  *'  Of  a  hundred 
packages  on  your  shel?es/'  he  says  to  a  draper,  '^  all  but  four  are 
dummies  An  ass,  the  other  day,  devoured  four  at  your  door ;  for 
there  was  nothing  but  hay  in  them."  So  with  social  fashions ;  Har- 
lequin was  **  down  upon  them  "  with  the  vivacity  of  a  light  comedian. 
When  Pierrot  (as  a  doctor's  wife)  is  puzzled  at  Harlequin  (disguised 
as  a  chambermaid)  stating  that  he  had.  been  waiting-woman  to  & 
colonel,  the  motley  hero  observes  that  there  is  nothing  extraordinary 
in  it,  since  ladies  had  their  valets  de  chamhre.  General  Burgojne 
had  probably  read  *  Arlequin,  Empereur  dans  la  Lune,'  for  he  has.  a 
sort  of  echo  of  Harlequin's  observation  in '  The  Heiress.'  When  old 
Aldscrip  sees  Chignon,  a  French  hairdresser,  dressmg  his  daughter'^ 
hair,  he  exclaims,  "  Here's  a  new  specimen  of  foreign  women,  a  valet: 
de  chambre  /  Taste  for  ever !  Now,  if  I  were  to  give  charge  of  my 
person  to  a  waiting-maid,  they'd  say  I  was  indelicate !" 

Again,  Harlayquin  had  fine  subject  for  raillery  in  the  Madame 
Bachels  of  his  day,  and  the  women  who  were  willing  to  buy  back 
youth  and  beauty  at  any  price.  "  You'd  hardly  believe  it,"  Bays 
Harlequin  to  a  doctor,  referring  to  the ''  Eachel "  of  the  hour,  ^'  that  she 
has  promised  to  make  an  old  woman  of  seventy-five  beautiful  for  ever 
with  an  ounce  of  her  pomatum !"  In  the  same  piece,  Harlequin's  profes- 
sional illnstrations,  as  a  Medico,  are  so  like  those  of  Sheridan's  Dr.  Eosy, 
that  we  perhaps  owe  one  to  the  other.  ''  Gentle  as  a  saline  draught  \ 
Such  an  arm  for  a  bandage! — veins  that  seemed  to  invite  the 
lancet,  mouth  as  round,  and  not  larger,  than  that  of  a  penny  phial ; 
she  could  decipher  a  prescription  and  insert  the  ingredients  as  well  as 
myself."  There  is  a  good  deal  like  this  in  '  Harlequin  Emperor  in 
the  Moon,'  with  some  nasty  talk,  some  vulgar  business,  and  some 
capital  shots  at  folly ;  all  of  which  were  reproduced  by  Aphra  Behn,. 
in  her  translation  of  this  piece.  Jevon  was  the  famous  speaking 
English  Harlequin  who  helped  it  to  its  great  success.  Finkethman 
subsequently  acted  Harlequin  without  the  mask,  but  was  not  half  so 
comic  and  effective  as  with  it ;  all  his  audacity  oozed  out  of  him. 
Bickerstaffe  aud  Spiller  succeeded  to  the  part.  In  1748  '  Harlequin 
Emperor  in  the  Moon '  was  revived  on  Boxing-night  at  Drury  lane,, 
with  the  inimitable  Woodward  as  the  best  and  most  facetious  of 
speaking  Harlequins.  Gashing  was  nothing  to  him  in  the  same  part 
in  the  same  piece,  brought  out  on  the  same  night  at  Covent  Garden. 

Every  piece  acted  by  the  Italians  was  nothing  less  than  ferociously 
fiEurcical  in  its  satire  against ''  shams."    In  ^  Le  Chevalier  du  Soleil  * 
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the  doctors  were^  so  to  speak,  stripped,  rolled  in  the  mad,  and  danced 
upon,  as  the  greediest  and  most  ignorant  humbugs  of  the  age.  Colum- 
bine, on  the  other  hand,  exposed  the  yery  loose  morals  of  the  ladies 
and  the  consequent  exceeding  impudence  of  handsome  shopmen  who 
made  lore  to  tiiem,  oyer  the  counts.  Some  of  the  old  jokes  of  the 
Italian  farces  have  served  later  wits.  '"Sir,"  said  Scaramouche  to 
Harlequin,  "  which  is  tile  way  to  the  Greye  ?"  "  You  haye  only  to 
keep  on  the  road  you  are  going,"  is  the  rejoinder,  which  will  recall  to 
mind  one  of  Douglas  Jerrold's  best-known  jokes.  In  another  of  these 
forces.  Harlequin  alluded  to  the  stage,  between  the  acts,  when  spec- 
tators were  admitted  to  the  stage  itself.  "  There  is  no  Entr'acte. 
What  do  you  call  those  pirouettes,  those  polite  salutations,  those  warm 
embraces  that  the  Quality  giye  one  another  on  i^  stage,  while  tiie 
men  are  snuffing  the  candles?  I  call  them  scenes  of  Kfe  and  continual 
movemeni  Ask  the  Pit  I  am  sure  it  will  agree  with  me."  The 
contrasts  are  striking ;  for,  after  some  touch  that  is  scarcely  remoyed 
from  beastlinesB,  Harlequin  quotes  Tirgil  like  a  gentleman,  and  speaks 
of  Plautus  and  Terence  as  if  he  had  the  whole  of  their  oomediee  at 
his  fingers'  ends.  Occasionally,  Harlequin,  like  Bitty  Black,  fired  off 
conundrums  a4i  the  audience,  wilii  a  sort  of  **D*ye  giye  it  up?" 
Here  is  a  sample :  "  Qui  esinee  qui  n'est  jamais  che2  lui  ?  CTeet  le 
Grand  Seigneur,  parce  qu'il  est  toujours  k  la  Porte !" 

But  there  was  anoth^  peculiarity  of  the  Harlequin  of  the  dden 
time,  which  has  yet  to  be  mentioned. 

Harlequin's  imitations  of  popular  actors  were  among  the  most 
attractiye  of  his  performances.  There  was  \i  fiftmous  parody  on  the 
scene  between  Bodrigue  and  Chimfene,  in  Corneille's  '  Cid,'  which, 
acted  by  Pasquarieland  Harlequin,  made  the  hotise  mad  wit^  delight. 
Harlequin  imitated  the  famous  Mademoiselle  de  Champmesl^.  He 
did  to  the  life  her  sing-song,  cadenced  declamation ;  her  look,  dre^, 
gestures.  He  was  ahnoet  the  famous  tra^idienne  in  person ;  and  when 
making  his  exit,  mimicking  her  peculiar  walk  and  carriage,  the  pit 
could  not  keep  its  legs,  the  spectators  rolled  against  each  other,  w^ 
with  excess  of  conyijJsiye  laughter.  I  think  I  saw  something  like  it 
in  the  wonderfully  deyer  impersonation  of  Lucrezia  Borgia  by  that 
excellent  actor  Mr.  G.  Honey. 

But  the  parody  of  '  The  Cid '  was  surpassed  in  exquisite  fun  and 
admirable  acting  by  that  of  '  B&r^mce,'  in  which  Columbine  took 
the  part  so  named,  and  Harlequin  that  of  Titus.  In  the  preliminary 
scene,  inwhich  Columbine  afiects  to  be  unequal  to  the  task,  she  ex- 
cites the  greatest  hilarity  by  her  manner  of  exclaiming — 

"  Moi  Berenice !    He  Dieux !  par  o^  m'y  prendre  ? 
Aorai-je  un  port  de  voix  et  languissant  et  tendre  ? 
Et  puis-je  prononcer  sur  le  ton  langoureux  ? 
8i  Titw  estjaloux,  TUus  est  amourexw" 
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The  last  line,  which  is  in  the  original  play,  waa  delivered  with  Champ - 
mesle's  loxurions  languor,  slightly  exaggerated,  and  people  shrieked 
with  delight  at  the  delivery.  Harlequin  remarked,  on  beginning  the 
scene,  ^'  Je  m'en  vais  efiGstcer  Floridor  et  Baron."  Accordingly,  he 
gave  imitations  of  both  those  great  actors,  in  mock  heroics.  Floridor 
was  the  first  French  actor  who  scUd^  instead  of  mng^  his  parts.  Baron 
delivered  his  verse  according  to  punctuation,  not  heeding  the  rhyme. 
The  double  novelty  made  the  imitation  doubly  popular ;  and  Uiere 
was  a  universal  roar  when  Columbine  concluded  with — 

"  Ponr  Titus,  empereur,  je  pleure,  je  soupire, 
Mais  T^tus,  Arlequin,  me  fait  crever  de  r5re';" 

— SO  it  did  the  whole  audi^ice. 

One  of  the  causes  of  the]  ^lormous  attaractioQ  of  ^  Les  deux  Arle- 
quins,'  first  played  in  1691  (a  charming  piece  by  M.  le  NoUe),  was 
found  in  a  scene  in  which  Harlequin,  in  a  panody  on  the  &mous 
stanzas  declaimed  by  Bodrigue  in  '  The  Cid/  imitated  Baron.  That 
illustrious  and  ever-to-be-regretted  actor  never  had  a  gesture  that 
was  not  peifeetion,  and  never  a  perfection  that  was  not  miraculous. 
This  is  the  testimony  of  the  accomplished  Harlequin  Gherardi,  who 
was  the  imitator  of  the  grand  tragedkn  on  this  occasion.  Baron  had 
then  withdrawn  from  the  stage.  One  result  of  this  step  was  that  the 
Italian  company,  as  it  was  still  called,  though  they  played  in  French, 
had  an  increase  in  their  receipts  to  the  amount  of  twenty  thousand 
francs  a  yeax.  For  when  the  public  could  no  limger  enjoy  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  and  hearing  Baron,  they  went  in  crowds  to  ^^The 
Italians,"  whenever  it  was  announced  that  Harlequin  would  imitate 
him  in  one  of  his  most  e&ctive  characters.  It  was  not  mere  mimicry, 
but  a  perfect  cc^y  of  a  perfect  oiiginaL  Harlequin  was  so  renowned 
for  this  especial  imitation,  that  ha  repeated  it,  by  command,  at  Yer- 
sulles,  in  ordinary  evening  dress,  at  the  table  of  Monseigneur  le 
Prince,  and  in  presence  of  a  brilliant  company,  made  up  of  royal, 
noble,  and  gentle  blood.  When  the  scene  was  concluded,  the  august 
assembly,  princes  and  princesses  included,  surrounded  the  happy 
Harlequin,  loaded  him  with  congratulations,  and  protested  that  he 
wanted  nothing  of  Baron  but  the  features.  Modest  Gherardi  says 
that  their  friendship  for  him  perhaps  a  little  bUnded  their  judgments, 
and  that,  loving  Baron,  they  too  readily  recognised  the  great  artist  in 
one  who  was  so  much  his  inferior. 

Harlequin  did  not  confine  himself  to  imitations  of  the  French  actors. 
He  also  imitated  the  counsellors  of  the  law  courts  who  were  conspi- 
cuous for  good  or  other  quality.  So,  Mrs.  Clive,  in  Nerissa,  used  to 
mimic  the  leading  counsel  in  Westminster  Hall;  and  the  elder 
Mathews,  in  *  Love,  Law,  and  Physic,'  convulsed  the  house — till  the 
Lord  Chamberlidn  checked  him—by^mimicking  Lord  Ellenborough. 
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Had  the  Tichbome  caae  existed  in  the  old  Harlequin  era,  Harlequin 
'would  have  tried  to  outdo  Arthur  Orton  himself  in  the  character  of 
measureless  liar,  and  the  harsh  exasperating  tones  of  his  defender 
would  have  made  the  Hdtel  de  Bourgogne  ring  again  with  joyous 
recognition. 

In  *  Arlequin  Jason,  ou  La  Toison  d'Or,'  our  old  friend  not  only 
mimicked  the  tragedians  and  the  bombast  tragedy  of  the  time,  but 
showed  his  versatility  by  so  close  an  imitation  of  the  famous  ballet- 
master,  Pecour,  as  to  deceive  the  whole  house.  Peoour  was  the  lightest 
and  most  graceful  dancer  of  the  great  dancing  era.  No  one  equalled 
him  in  refinement,  activity,  variety  of  action,  and  perfection  of  ear,  for 
keeping  time.  In  composing  ballets,  he  was  the  most  superbly  imagi- 
native of  artists ;  and  every  part  Pecour  undertook  himself  was  to 
the  very  life. 

Now,  who  were  the  men  who  so  long  charmed  their  audiences  by 
a  display  of  qualities  which  are  not  now  to  be  found  in  a  single  indi- 
vidual ?  Their  names  are  known  as  familiarly  as  those  of  the  kings 
of  Eome — at  least,  those  of  the  Harlequins  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
They  are  Locatelli,  under  the  name  of  Tiivelin ;  Dominique,''and  the  two 
Gherardis,  father  and  son.  Locatelli,  in  an  early  version  of  ^  Don 
Juan,'  played  the  Don's  valet,  and  he  used  to  throw  the  catalogue  of 
the  Don's  mistresses  mto  the  pit,  with  a  "  Look  at  it,  gentlemen.  See 
if  you  do  not  find  in  it  the  names  of  your  wives,  kinswomen,  or  sweet- 
hearts." Dominique  for  a  long  time  " doubled"  Locatelli's  parts.  As 
a  sample  of  the  old  Harlequin,  we  cannot  do  better  than  study  the 
three  Dominiques,  as  they  called  themselves — ^Biancotelli  was  their 
family  name.  They  were,  father  and  sons,  gentlemen.  Harlequins, 
and  scholara.  With  the  company  that  left  Italy  for  France,  in  1657, 
to  be  the  players  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  there  was  a  grave,  bashful, 
handsome  lad  of  seventeen,  who,  under  the  name  of  Dominique  and 
the  mask  of  Harlequin,  was  to  be  the  delight  Of  the  French  court  and 
people  for  about  thirty  years.  Dominique's  style,  his  wit,  grace, 
vivacity,  humour,  his  voice  in  song,  his  utterance  in  speaking,  and  his 
power  of  imitating  the  great  French  actors,  made  him  the  darling  of 
the  town.  This  quicksilver,  laughter-loving  and  laughter-compelling 
actor  on  the  stage  was  the  gravest,  most  nervous,  and  most  reserved 
of  persons  away  from  it.  In  his  professional  suit,  he  seemed  to  be 
immortal — as  if  Death  could  never  catch  a  creature  so  slippery  and 
so  restless.  In  his  citizen's  garb,  he  boked  as  if  he  were  about  to 
change  it  for  a  shroud. 

Dominique  was  an  especial  favourite  with  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  The 
king  conversed  with  him  as  freely  as  he  would  with  a  little  viscount  from 
Gascony,  that  is  to  say,  with  a  proud  sort  of  condescension.  When 
the  French  comedians  protested  against  the  Italians  for  introducmg 
whole  scenes  in  French  into  tne  pieces  brought  out  on  the  Italian 
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stage,  in  Paris,  the  king  himself  sat  to  judge  the  cause.  The  noble 
old  French  actor,  Baron,  pleaded  for  his  fellow  French  comedians  and 
their  rights.  Dominique  was  advocate  for  the  Italians  and  their 
claim  to  use  any  language.  When  Baron  had  made  his  statement, 
Dominique  bowed  to  the  king,  and  respectfully  asked  how  his  Majesty 
would  have  him  speak?  ''Speak  in  any  way  you  please,"  replied 
the  king.  "  Then  I  have  gained  my  cause,"  cried  Domuiique.  "  It 
is  all  I  require  !'*  Baron  demurred,  but  the  king  laughed ;  and 
thenceforth  the  Italians  in  Paris  played  in  French^  whenever  they 
chose  to  do  sa  ''As  for  you,"  said  the  king  to  the  French  actors, 
"  speak  Italian,-  if  you  like." 

This  was  not  the  only  royal  fetyour  vouchsafed  to  Dominique  by 
the  French  monarch.  Louis  le  Grand  stood  godfekther  to  the  great 
Harlequin's  eldest  son,  ImUs  Biancotelli.  This  little  fellow  grew  out 
of  his  little  Harlequin  suit  to  become  a  stage  machinist  and  a  dramatic 
author.  The  intellect  he  derived  from  his  father  carried  this  second 
Dominique  to  great  and  deserved  eminence.  The  older  Harlequin's 
son  won  the  koightly  order  of  St.  Louis  by  his  services  as  a  military 
engineer ;  and  when  he  was  dying,  at  Toulon,  in  1727,  he  held  the 
highly  responsible  office  of  Director  of  the  Fortifications  of  Provence. 

At  the  baptism  of  old  Dominique's  second  son  (Pierre  Francois), 
there  was  not  as  sociaUy  great  a  godfather ;  but,  intellectually,  Bar- 
beau,  the  avocat  (mparlement,  was  worth  a  score  of  grands  monarques. 
This  Pierrot,  Dominique  Barbeau's  godson,  was  a  distinguished 
scholar  in  the  college  of  the  Jesuits.  He  excited  the  greatest  ex- 
pectations of  being  some  day  the  glory  of  the  company  or  of  the 
Church.  A  pair  of  bright  eyes  chuiged  his  destiny.  He  first  saw 
them  as  he  was  one  evening  leaving  the  college,  and  became 
desperately  in  love  with  her,  who  used  them  to  excellent  purposes. 
The  nymph  was  the  daughter  of  Pasquariel,  the  director  of  an  Italian 
troupe  of  strolling  actors,  recently  arrived  in  Paris.  This  young 
couple  were  soon  married,  and  Pierre  Dominique,  recognising  a  new 
vocation,  instead  of  becoming  an  archbishop  or  a  general  of  Jesuits, 
turned  Harlequin,  and  took  to  strolling  in  Italy.  Ultimately,  he 
settled  in  Paris.  The  Eegent  Duke  of  Orleans  took  him  from  the 
Op^  Gomique,  of  whose  audiences  he  was  the  spoilt  child,  and 
placed  him  in  his  new  theatre  in  the  Hdtel  de  Bourgogne.  There 
he  made  Pierrot  the  character  in  which  the  Parisians  took  never- 
fidling  delight  The  Dominique  intellect  declared  itself  in  other 
ways.  Pierre  was  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  dramatic  authors.  His 
parodies  of  Voltaire's  stilted  tragedies  kept  the  city  in  laughter  for 
months,  and  made  Voltaire  himself  mischievously  mad  for  ever  I 

This  family  of  Harlequins  was  distmguished  by  the  piety  of  its 
members.  The  jhther  was  the  most  devout  of  all  the  Italian  players, 
all  of  whom  were  remarkable  for  their  religious  devotion.    The 
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younger  Bacine  asserts  that  he  knew  a  married  couple  in  the  Italian 
company  who  liyed  like  samts,  and  wore  hair  shirts  under  their 
stage  costume!  Dominique,  the  elder  Harlequin^  was  a  regular 
attendant  at  communion,  and  could  not  bear  to  hear  the  Church 
spoken  of  with  disrespect.  In  his  last  moments,  August  2nd,  1688, 
all  the  sacraments  of  the  Church  were  administered  to  the  dying 
Harlequin,  but  he  was  first  called  upcm  by  the  officiating  French 
priest  to  promise  that  he  would  never  play  that,  or  any  other  character 
again,  on  the  stage.  It  was  a  formal  renunciation  of  his  w<»:ldly 
profession. 

The  great  Dominique  may  be  said  to  haye  died  in  harness,  and 
almost  in  presence  of  the  king.  The  accomplished  ballet-master, 
Beauchamp,  had  delighted  Louis  by  his  dancing  on  the  court  stage 
at  Versailles.  Immediately  after  his  exit,  he  appeared  from  the 
opposite  side,  and  executed  a  dance  so  perfect  tiiat  the  monarch 
expressed  aloud  his  admiration;  but  the  executant  was  Dominique, 
who  not  only  could  imitate  Beauchamp's  manner,  but  could,  by  help 
of  paint,  resemble  him  in  features.  The  dance  was  long,  and 
Dominique,  overheated,  caught  cold  while  he  afterwards  stood  to  hear 
himself  praised.  Of  this  cold  the  artist  died.  Harlequin  left  property 
to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  thousand  livres ;  and  he  was  buried, 
with  much  ceremony,  behind  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  church  ( 
of  St.  Eustache.    llie  burial  of  Harlequin  is  a  subject  for  a  Watteau. 

St.  Simon  praises  the  wit  of  Dominique,  his  readiness  at  impromptu 
sayings,  the  humour  of  his  repartees,  and  his  dignified  gravity  off  the 
stage.  In  the  St.  Victor  Lil»:ary,  D(»niniqne  charmed  the  learned 
men  there  by  his  knowledge,  scholarship,  and  modesty.  It  is  said 
that  Dominique  taught  Harlay  action;  and  wits  affirmed  that 
Dominique  was  a  better  scholar  than  Harlay,  but  that  Harlay  was  a 
better  actor  than  Dinninique. 

As  a  marvellous  bit  of  Harlequin's  autol»ography,  I  know  nothing 
that  can  match  with  the  note  whidi  Gherardi  has  printed  at  the  end 
of '  Le  Divorce,*  by  Begnard. 

"This  comedy,"  says  the  modestly-impudent  Harlequin,  "failed  in  the 
hands  of  the  late  M.  Dominique.  It  was  erased  from  the  list  of  pieces 
oocasioBally  to  "be  reirised,  and  the  parts  had  been  bnmt.  Nevertheless,  I — 
who  had  nerer  appeared  on  any  stage  in  my  life,  and  who  was  only  just 
leaving  the  College  de  la  Marche,  where  I  had  just  finished  my  course  of 
philosophy  under  the  learned  M.  Halle — I  selected  it  for  my  first  appearance, 
on  the  1st  October,  1689,  when  I  made  my  d^but  under  the  patronage  of  the 
King  and  Monseigneur.  It  had  such  good  fortune  in  my  hands  as  to  give 
uniyersal  satisfiu^ticHi,  and  it  drew  for  such  a  length  of  time  as  to  be  very 
profitable  to  the  comedians.  If  I  were  a  man  to  be  vain  of  the  talents 
which  nature  has  given  me  for  the  stage — ^whether  I  played  masked  or 
unmasked,  in  the  principal  parts,  serious  or  comic — ^where  I  have  been  seen 
resplendent  with  the  applause  of  the  most  polished  and  most  knowing 
nation  of  the  world,  I  might  have  here  a  fine  field  to  satisfy  my  self-love. 
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I  might  say  that  I  did  more  in  my  beginnings  and  in  my  yoixthfnl  yeari 
than  the  most  illustrious  actors  have  done  after  twenty  years*  practice  and 
in  the  vigour  of  their  age.  But  I  protest  that,  far  from  growing  proud  of 
my  rare  advantages,  I  have  always  considered  them  as  the  resiQts  of  good 
fortune,  and  not  as  the  effect  of  my  merits ;  and  if  anything  has  been 
flattering  to  my  soul  in  these  matters,  it  was  in  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
myself  universidly  applauded  after  the  inimitable  M.  Dominique,  who 
carried  so  far  the  excellence  of  his  simplicity — ^the  naif,  or  what  the 
Italians  call  goffagiare — that  whoever  saw  him  play  will  find  something 
wanting  in  the  most  accomplished  and  renowned  Harlequins  in  the  world/* 

In  1697,  the  Italian  company  in  France  was  suppressed  and  dis- 
persed. But,  long  before  these  actors  were  expelled  £rom  France  for 
sappoeed  saucy  allusions  to  Madame  de  Maintenon,  they  and  their 
sayings — for  they  still  supplied,  or  improvised,  half  their  dialogue 
even  after  pieces  were  written  for  them — ^were  watched,  especially  in 
times  of  political  or  rdligious  commotion,  by  the  police.  In  1689,  the 
French  G-oyemment  and  the  Pope  were  at  loggerheads.  An  express 
order  from  the  king  was  sent  to  the  Minister  of  Pdice,  to  take  heed 
of  the  Italian  actors  generally,  and  particularly  of  Bartolomeo  Bavieri, 
whose  theatrical  name  was  Aurddo.  Englifih-hom  Ultramontanes 
are  justly  looked  upon  as  foreigners  wheneyer  questions  arise  between 
Ultramontanism  and  English  interests.  In  such  a  case,  English 
interests  would  certainly,  howeyer  conscientiously,  be  betrayed.  It 
was  rather  hard,  however,  to  punish  the  devout  IJltramontane  Italian 
Harlequins,  Pierrots,  imd  Scaramouches  in  France  for  their  Italian 
church  proclivities.  All  those  comic,  broadly-speaking,  boldly-dancing, 
grossly-alluding  buffo-players  were  rigorously  devout.  They  ceased 
to  act  on  Fridays,  observed  fasts,  and  attended  masses ;  Arlecchino, 
Golombina,  and  the  rest  of  them  regularly  went  to  confessicm.  ^  Let 
Aurelio  be  arrested  if  he  says  anything  ill  veith  respect  to  the  affiiirs 
of  Home."  Such  was  the  secret  police  order.  Aurelio,  yrith  his 
Ultramontane  fedingSi  no  more  cared  for  the  laws  of  the  country  in 
which  he  dwelt  than  our  own  Ultramontanes  do  for  those  of  the 
country  in  which  they  are  bom.  Aurelio  played  gallant  lovers  in 
the  curious  old  half-Italian,  half-French  (sometimes  wholly  French) 
&rces  acted  at. the  H6tel  de  Bourgogne.  He  could  not  keep  his 
tongue  neutral  with  regard  to  politics.  He  was  warned,  but  monition 
was  thrown  away  upon  him.  Aurelio  became  so  impudently  out- 
spoken that  he  was  banished  firom  France.  The  sequel  is  very 
curious.  Early  in  life,  Aurelio  had  ^  studied  for  the  d^urdi."  In 
Italy,  he  resumed  his  studies.  When  he  had  successfully  completed 
his  course  of  theology,  the  ex-impudent  stage  lover  was  ordained 
priest.  The  elder  ]^cooboni  knew  him  well,  and  had  beoi  present 
when  Aurelio  performed  mass. 

In  France,  Arlecchino  v^ras  ennobled  ,by  Moli^  into  his  ScapinS 
and  Sganarelles.    In  Italy,  he  continued  to  be  an  '^Amo  Berga- 
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mesco,"  as  he  was  in  the  beginning.  He  is  this  in  all  Goldoni's 
comedies,  where  he  is  introduced  at  all.  When  Arlecchino  wonld  pass 
for  a  gentleman,  he  disguises  himself  and  tries  to  talk  Tuscan.  In 
France,  however,  Arlequin  has  had  the  greatest  vitality,  though,  of 
later  years,  most  of  his  business  was  assumed  by  Pierrot.  Since  Carlin, 
the  best  of  the  line  was  Debureau,  of  the  Funambules,  to  which  theatre 
the  finest  equipages  used  to  be  seen  roUmg,  as,  in  the  days  of  Qtirrick, 
carriages  flew  from  St.  James's  to  Goodman's  Fields.  Debureau 
united  the  vivacity  of  Harlequin  with  the  affected  stupidity  of  Pierrot^ 
and  was  most  fiemious  under  the  latter  name.  He  had  a  son,  Oamille 
Debureau,  who  was  an  accomplished  artist  as  a  painter  on  porcelain, 
and  a  promising  sculptor  when  a  pupil  of  the  Conservatoire.  Camille, 
however,  was  ambitious  to  succeed  his  fitther  in  the  old  pantomime 
heroes.  When  his  sire  was  cm  his  death-bed,  in  1847,  he  Adjured 
his  sorrew-stricken  son  to  turn  his  ambition  to  better  purpose.  Camille 
thought  the  greatest  honour  to  which  he  could  attain  was  to  support 
on  the  stage  the  glorious  name  of  his  sire.  The  elder  man,  seeing 
this  fixedness  of  resolution,  said  he  would  give  his  son  a  lesson  in  the 
almost  lost  art.  The  dying  Pierrot  cov^!ed  his  fiw>e  with  flour, 
pulled  the  sheets  about  him,  and  went  through  a  bit  of  pantomimic 
action  which  made  Camille  laugh  through  the  honest  tears  with  which 
he  was  (half  blinded,  Oamflle  never  equalled  his  sire;  and  he  died 
the  other  day,  at  Bordeaux,  after  a  long  illness,  at  tiie  age  of  fifty-four. 
Paul  Legrand  has  taken  up  Pierrot ;  and  Vauthier  still,  I  believe, 
tries  to  galvanise  Arlequin  into  life ;  but  French  speab'ng-pantomime 
(and  pantomime  genertilly)  expired  with  the  real  artist  in  that  line, 
the  elder  Debureau. 

The  Euglish  names  mentioned  in  a  previous  page  ate  those  of  our 
principal  speaking  Harlequins.  The  tone  taken  1^  them  in  England 
may  be  judged  by  a  remark  of  Dryden's :  "  The  joy  of  a  kmg  for  a 
victory  must  not  be  like  that  of  a  Harlequin  upon  a  letter  from  his 
mistress."  '  Prior's  *  Merry  Andrew'  shows  that  there  was  a  censor- 
ship over  the  speaking  mimes  at  our  fairs,  and  that  even  a  prelate  in 
a  coach-and-six  oould  stop  in  front  of  a  theatrical  booth  in  Southwark 
Fair,  to  hear  the  mimes  suggest  the  satire  to  which  they  dared  not 
give  expression.  There  were  modest  fellows  at  that  fair;  and  we 
have  a  respect  for  the  two  Southwaik  Harlequins  who  were  so 
horrified  by  the  blasphemous  swearing  of  Lord  Sandwidi  that  they 
ran  away  in  afiright.  Political  satire  was  not  allowed ;  but  the 
political  Harlequins  could  not  be  silenced  in  France.  In  the  year 
1745,  we  read  in  the  Daily  Chronicle,  that  the  allied  armies,  after 
performing  various  inconsistent  and  inexplicable  movements,  retired, 
without  risking  either  a  siege  or  battle,  into  winter  quarters.  The 
campaign  in  Germany,  in  which  the  King  of  Prussia  was  opposed  by 
the  veteran  Marshal  Daun  and  the  Prince  of  Lorraine,  was  equally 
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¥oid  of  important  results.  The  French  garrison  at  Lille  displayed 
their  wit  at  the  expense  of  the  vacillating  manoeuvres  of  the  Anglo- 
Electoral  troops.  Harlequin  was  introduced  on  the  stage  pomponsly 
exhibiting  a  bundle  of  papers  under  each  arm.  Being  asked  what  he 
had  under  the  right,  he  answered,  "  Orders;''  and  what  under  the 
left?  with  equal  solemnity,  "  Counter-orders" 

There  is  a  pretty  genial  idea  that  Bioh,  alias  Lun,  was  the  person 
who  abolished  ^speaking  Harlequins  and  OolumbineSy  and  established 
mute  personages  in  their  stead.  Bich,  no  doubt,  introduced  the  mute 
Harlequin  in  his  own  person.  He  was  unable  to  remember  a  speech, 
or  to  utter  one  if  he  could  remember  it ;  but,  in  expressive  action,  he 
was  as  eloquent  as  the  finest  speaker.  In  pantomime  he  could  not 
only  excite  breathless  interest,  or  more  to  laughter ;  on  occasion,  Bich 
€Ould  almost  melt  to  tears.  He  brought  in  the  tight  spangled  dress 
long  before  Byrne's  time,  to  whom  the  introduction  is  sometimes 
assigned.  Bich  was  the  Betterton,  Garrick,  Kemble,  and  Kean  (com- 
bined) of  mute  Harlequins.  He  had  many  graceful  successors,  but 
never  anything  like  an  equal. 

Speaking  and  singing  Harlequins  survived  to  very  recent  times, 
and  one  of  the  last  (and  perhaps  the  best)  of  the  speaking  and  singing 
Columbines  is  yet  among  us,  in  venerable  old  age — Miss  Eelly.  There 
was  something  of  the  old  audacity  in  '  Harlequin  Anne  BuUen,'  which 
tickled  the  Jacobites  of  1727,  at  the  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  Theatre, 
with  a  coronation  mocking  Uiat  of  George  the  Second.  In  1741, 
ihe  erection  of  the  Shakespeare  Monument  was  commemorated  in 
''Harlequin  Student,  or  the  Fall  of  Pantomime.'  Buoyant  Tates 
I)attered  through  Etarlequin;  and  Mis9  Hippisley  warbled  Colum- 
bine. In  1746,  when  beheading  and  hanging  were  going  on,  and 
living  Jacobites  were  prostrate  and  humiliated,  they  were  satirised 
in  that  extraordinary  A&ir,  '  Harlequin  Incendiary,  or  Columbine 
Cameron.'  Tates  was  again  the  saucy  Harlequin,  and  Eitty  Clive 
was  Columbine  Cameron,  in  which  one  of  the  noblest  men  who  suffered 
death  for  the  Stuart  cause  was  caricatured. 

In  the  middle  of  last  century.  Harlequin,  in  England,  was  almost 
dethroned  by  a  foreign  speakmg  Columbine.  In  1754,  Walpole  writes 
thus  of  a  piece  that  was  origkally  produced  in  1725: — "There  is 
started  up  a  burletta  at  Covent  Garden  that  has  half  the  vogue  of 
the  old  'Beggars  Opera'  ('Harlequin  Sorcerer').  Indeed,  there  is 
a  soubrette,  called  Niccotina,  who,  besides  being  pretty,  has  more 
vivacity  and  variety  of  humour  than  ever  existed  in  any  creature."  On 
the  English  stage,  the  speaking  Harlequin  kept  to  rather  old  jokes. 
Witness  what  Walpole  writes  to  Mann,  in  1759 : — "  I  beg,  as  Har- 
lequin did,  when  he  had  a  house  to  sell,  that  you  will  send  me  a  brick, 
as  a  sample  of  the  first  town  you  take." 

In  1759,  Drury  Lane  brought  out  'Harlequin's  Invasion.'    The 
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Inyasion  being  of  Pamassns.  King  (the  original  Sir  Peter  Teazle) 
was  the  rattling  Harlequin,  who  had  to  tell  all  the  dancing  heroes 
that  kenoeforth  Shakespeare,  and  not  they,  would  reign.  In  1814, 
Liston  and  Miss  Eelly  were  the  Harlequin  and  Columbine  in  a  pieee 
called  ^  Harlequin  Hoax/  which  was  produced  the  following  year  at 
Drurj  Lane,  with  Oxberry  as  the  prattling,  singing  mime.  In  the 
same  year,  1814,  the  Haymarket  brought  forward  three  Harlequins  in 
*  Dr.  Hocus  Pdous,  or  Harlequin  Washed  White.'  All  the  person- 
ages of  the  old  Italian-French  harlequinades  were  there :  Harlequin, 
squab  and  black,  by  Douglas;  Harlequin,  black  and  active,  by 
Yamold;  Harlequin,  white  and  hobbling,  by  Mathews  (then  lame, 
through  an  upset,  in  which  Terry  shared,  from  a  gig) ;  Scaramouch, 
Tokeley,  Pierrot,  Goneery,  and  Columbine,  that  fascinating  creature, 
Mrs.  GKbbs.  The  old  original  thing  was  neyer  so  nearly  brought  on 
to  the  English  stage  as  on  this  occasion ;  and  it  was  emin^tly  suo- 
oessfuL  The  last  attempt  of  the  sort  was  a  reYiyal  of  ^  Harlequin's 
Invasion,'  much  altered,  at  Dmry  Lane,  in  1820,  when  mercurial 
Harley,  as  Harlequin,  kept  the  house  in  a  roar  with  the  delivery  of  the 
oomic  things  put  in  his  mouth,  and  Madame  Yeetris  lifted  the  hearts 
of  all  the  young  fellows,  and  enchanted  the  ears  of  crowded  audiences 
by  her  exquisite  vocalisation.  *  The  Two  Harlequins,'  played  when 
the  Gaiety  Theatre  first  opened,  belonged  only  to  the  class  of  musical 
operetta,  not  to  the  ancient  school  of  Harlequin. 

Harlequin,  as  we  now  see  him,  is  a  poor  descendant  of  Eich;  and,  £ftr 
from  beating  his  speaking  namesake  from  the  stage,  the  latter  kept  his 
ground  till  1820.  Moreover,  the  modem  mute  Harlequin  is  himself 
almost  thrust  out  of  pantomime  altogether.  He  is  only  tolerated  in 
a  few  scenes  supplementary  to  a  grand  extravaganza.  The  scholars 
and  gentlemen  who  Mt  college  to  put  on  the  Harlequin's  suit  have  no 
descendants  anywhere.  To  build  up  the  original  Arlecchino  on  the 
modem  stage  would  require  an  artist  who  combmed  in  his  own 
person  the  tragi-comic  power  of  Bobson,  the  quaintness  of  Gompton, 
the  imitative  faculty  of. Toole,  the  ear  for  music  of  the  Paynes, 
all  the  qualities  of  the  Yokes  family,  the  voice  of  a  first-rate 
vocalist,  and  a  gracefulness  in  the  poetry  of  motion  which  is  not  now 
to  be  seen  anywhere.  That  artistic  fiEK^ulty  which  was  once  conspi- 
cuous in  the  composition  of  ballets  does,  however,  exist  in  the  worQiy 
ex-Harlequin,  Mr.  Cortnack ;  and  that  gentleman  is  lucky  in  having  a 
Grand  Mcnarque  in  Mr.  Chatterton,  whose  royal  liberality  enables 
the  great  ballet-master  to  indulge  his  inventive  faculties  so  freely  as 
to  place  ballets  on  the  Drury  Lcme  stage  with  all  the  grandeur  and 
efficiency  which  marked  those  of  Beauchamp  and  Pecour,  on  the 
once  glorious  stage  of  Versailles. 
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EoGERS  once  said  to  a  friend,  "  I  do  not  care  to  go  to  the honae ; 

I  am  certain  to  find  there  a  supercilious  Greyille."  The  supercilious 
Greyille  is  no  more,  but  he  has  left  his  ^  Memoirs/  which  are  at  the 
present  moment  delighting  and  astounding  society.  Mr.  Stapleton, 
the  accomplished  secretary  of  Canning,  has  written  an  article  in 
'  Macmillan's  Magazine '  wherein  he  states,  which  we  own  we  are 
surprised  at,  that  the  historical  value  of  the  work  is  small,  but  the 
scandal  may  be  amusing  to  some.  Amusing  to  some !  Why  every- 
body in  Great  Britain  seems  running  about  to  find  the  book.  From 
the  fashionable  library  in  Belgravia  to  the  remotest  railway-station 
bookstall  every  subscriber  is  shouting  out,  "  Give  us  Greville,  or  we 
die  !^  Frantic  dowagers  who  love  money  much,  but  scandal  more,  have 
been  induced  to  abandon  their  parsimonious  habits  and  purchase  the 
work ;  and  we  are  certain  none  of  them  will  ever  be  of  opinion  that 
their  money  has  been  wasted. 

Amusing  to  some  I  What  can  be  more  amusing  to  a  loyal  people 
than  reading  an  ^  Impeachment  of  the  House  of  Brunswick,*  written 
by  a  Greville  and  not  by  a  Bradlaugh,  in  which  George  the  Fourth, 
our  ** religious  and  gracious  king,"  is  described  as  a  "dog  and  a 
beast ;"  William  the  Fourth,  our  "  sailor  king,"  as  an  "  ass,  buJQfoon, 
and  blackguard;**  the  "  good  Queen  Adelaide"  as  a  "hideous,  horrid, 
spotted  queen  f  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  as  a  "  Tarquin ;"  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester  as  a  "fool ;"  and  the  Duchess  of  Kent  as  a  "  nuisance." 

The  great  nobles,  it  is  true,  are  treated  a  little  more  kindly;  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  is  only  described  as  "  a  bore  beyond  borea." 
The  Duke  of  Butland,  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  and  Lord  Lonsdale 
are  gibbeted  as  personally  "the  most  insignificant  of  mankind." 
The  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Lord  Grosvenor,  afterwards  Marquis  of 
Westminster,  are  called  "  great,  selfish,  pampered  aristocrats ;"  and 
Mr.  Greville  "  is  glad  to  see  them  put  to  inconvenience." 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Greville's  friends  on  the  Turf,  with  whom  he 
took  sweet  counsel  respecting  the  state  of  the  odds,  they  are  branded 
indiscriminately  together  as  "  blackguards  and  fools."  Rather  hard 
on  the  fools,  as  we  believe  they  contributed  materially  to  Mr.  Gre- 
ville's  income  during  his  lifetime. 

"  Blackguards  and  fools !"  but  the  betting  gentlemen  will  be  con- 
soled when  they  see  that  the  graduates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
marching  up,  headed  by  the  solemn  dons,  to  congratulate  William 
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the  Fourth  on  his  accession^  are  playfollj  depicted  as  "  academical 
tagrag  and  bobtaiL" 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Greville's  treatment  of  an  inferior,  or,  as  he 
ezpresses  it,  a  more  ^'  degraded  daes  of  society/'  the  following  entry 
wiU  suffice: — 

"  London,  Feb,  22n(2.— Diaed  yeaterday  at  Portunatus  Dwarris's,  who  was 
counsel  to  the  Board  of  Health.  One  of  those  dinners  that  people  in  that 
class  of  society  put  themselves  in  an  agony  to  give,  and  generally  their 
guests  in  as  great  an  agony  to  partake  of." 

One  would  think  tiik  was  punishment  enough,  but  subsequently 
an  additional  jujube  is  administered  to  the  hospitable  Fortunatus : — 

"Feb,  27th, — ^Laid  up  ever  since  that  dinner  at  Dwarris^s  with  the  gout." 

Every  one  must  admit  that  all  classes  of  society  are  kicked  about 
with  the  grandest  impartiality. 

We  also  give  great  credit  to  Mr.  Greville  for  the  unexampled  pains 
he  has  taken  to  collect  his  information.  He  has  cross-examined  the 
wife  about  the  husband,  the  son  about  the  father,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  the  valet  about  his  master.  Little  did  the  charming  Lady 
Howe,  the  good-natured  ^^  Dolly  FitzGlarence,"  and  Batchelor,  the 
confidential  servant  of  George  the  Fourth,  imagine  that  their  con- 
versations with  the  sporting  Clerk  of  the  Ooundl  were  to  become 
materials  for  history. 

The  editor  of  those  volumes  states  that  Mr.  Greville  was  semarkable 
for  his  love  of  trutL  Some  of  the  *^  blackguards  and  fools  of  the 
Turf  may,  perhaps,  except  to  this  statement.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we 
are  convinced  that  the  terrible  and  ludicrous  scenes  described  in  these 
volumes  could  not  have  been  imagined  by  any  mind.  We  believe 
these  ^  Memoirs,'  like  the  similar  '  Memoirs  of  Lord  Hervey,'  convey 
an  accurate  account  of  the  interior  of  a  couri  Many  never  will 
believe  that  anything  is  true  which  is  written  against  the  great  A 
very  shrewd  man  was  of  a  different  opinion.  A  parvenu  once  talked 
to  tiie  old  Duke  of  Queensberry  about  the  libels  published  against  the 
court  and  aristocracy.  ''They  are  infamous!*'  said  the  parvenu. 
"  Shocking !"  said  the  duke.  '^  So  Msel"  G&ii  the  parvenu.  "Oh,  not 
fsiae  V  said  the  duke.  ''  I  should  not  care  about  them  if  they  were 
fiUse.   They  are  all  so  confoundedly  true  1" 

One  of  the  reviewers  attributes  the  malignant  attacks  on  the 
character  of  George  the  Fourth  to  an  illness  after  a  Jockey  Club 
dinner: — 

"Jime  29th, — I  sat  opposite  to  him  (the  king),  and  he  was  particularly 
gracious  to  me,  talking  to  me  across  the  table,  and  recommending  me  all 
the  good  things ;  he  made  me  (after  eating  a  quantity  of  turtle)  eat  a  dish 
of  crawfish  soup  till  I  thought  I  should  have  burst." 
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Certainly,  Mr.  Ghreville  never  forgot  or  forgave  anybody  who  gave 
him  an  indigestion ;  and  when  the  EngUsh  Opera  House  was  burnt 
down,  Mr.  Greville  remarks : — 

'*  I  trust  the  parapbemalia  of  the  Beefsteak  Olub  perished  with  the  rest, 
for  the  enmity  I  bear  that  society  for  the  dinner  they  gave  me  last  year." 

With  respect  to  the  character  of  Greorge  the  Fourth,  nothmg  cer- 
tainly can  exceed  the  virulence  of  Mr.  Greville  against  his  gracious 
master,  who  seems  to  have  been  invariably  kind  to  him.  And  yet 
there  was  a  decided  coincidence  of  character  on  some  points.  Mr. 
Greville  says,  "  The  king  is  the  greatest  master  of  gossip  in  the 
world,  and  his  curiosity  about  everybody's  tSaks  is  insatiable." 

With  respect  to  gossip  and  curiosity,  we  certainly  think  that  the 
idng  and  his  derk  were  in  the  same  line  of  business. 

Mr.  GreviUe'B  account  of  the  relations  between  the  king  and  his 
fiftvourite.  Sir  William  Enighton,  are  most  remarkable.  We  strongly 
recommend  our  readers  to  procure  the  '  Memoirs  of  Sir  William 
Knighton,'  in  which  quite  a  seraphic  history  of  the  intercourse 
between  the  king  and  his  doctor  is  given,  and  then  to  contrast  it 
with  the  following  account  which  Mr.  Greville  received  from  Lady 
Conyngham's  son,  Lord  Mount  Obarlea : — 

"Knighton,  whom  the  king  abhors  with  a  detestation  that  could  hardly 
be  described.  He  is  afraid  of  hioo,  aiKl  that  is  the  reason.  When  alone 
with  him,  he  is  more  civil,  but  when  others  are  present,  tbe  family  for 
instance,  he  delights  in  saying  the  most  mortifying  and  disagreeable  things 
to  him.  He  says  that  his  language  about  Knighton  is  sometimes  of  the 
most  unmeasured  violence,  wishes  he  was  dead,  and  one  day,  when  the  door 
was  open  so  that  the  pages  could  hear,  he  said^  *  I  wish  to  God  somebody 
would  assassinate  Knighton.'    Kni^ghton  is  greatly  annoyed  at  it." 

Annoyed !  A  king  roaring  out  for  the  destruction  of  his  tyrannical 
physician,  and  the  unfortunate  doctor  merely  awnoj/ed/  It  reminds 
Tis  of  the  story  of  the  gentleman  who  had  a  large  amount  of  foreign 
bonds  in  Sir  John  PauFs  bank.  When  the  crisis  came,  the  anxious 
depositor  went  after  his  treasure,  and  was  ushered  into  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Bates,  the  junior  partner.  "  Where  ate  my  bonds  ?"  said  he. 
**  They  are  gone,"  said  Mr.  Bates.  The  depositor  expressed  himself 
strongly  on  this  point.  Upon  which  Mr.  Bates  said,  "  I  am  very 
sorry ;  but  I  assure  you,  when  Sir  John  took  your  bonds  out  of  the 
chest  to  sell  them,  I  told  him  that  when  you  heard  of  it,  you  would 
be  very  much  annoyed." 

Luckily,  the  pages,  although  they  must  have  talked  over  the 
matter,  did  not  imitate  the  conduct  of  the  faithful  knights  who 
quickly  got  rid — much  to  his  annoyance — of  Thomas  a  Becket. 

"  The  king's  indolence  is  so  great  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get 
him  to  do  the  most  ordinary  business,  and  Knighton  is  still  the  only  man 
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who  can  prevail  on  bim  to  sign  papers,  &c.  His  great  delight  is  to  make 
those  who  have  business  to  transact  with  him  wait  in  the  ante-room  while 
he  is  lounging  with  Mount  Oharles  or  anybody,  talking  of  horses  or  any 
trivial  matter,  and  when  he  is  told,  *  Sir,  there  is  Watson  waiting,'  he 
replies,  'Damn  Watson;  let  him  wait.*  He  does  it  on  purpose,  and 
likes  it." 

Then  Mr.  Greyille,  having  pamped  his  well  dry,  begins : — 

"This  account  corresponds  with  all  I  have  heard,  and  confirms  the 
opinion  I  have  long  had,  that  a  more  contemptible,  cowardly,  selfish, 
unfeeling  dog  does  not  exist  than  this  king,  on  whom  such  JlaMery  is  coU' 
stantly  lamshed.  He  has  a  sort  of  capricious  good-nature,  arising  out  of  no 
good  principle  or  feeling,  but  which  is  of  use  to  him,  as  it  cancels,  in  a 
moment  and  at  small  cost,  a  long  score  of  misconduct.  Princes  have  only 
to  behave  with  common  decency  and  prudence,  and  they  are  sure  to  be 
popular,  for  there  is  a  great  and  general  disposition  to  pay  court  to  them. 
I  do  not  know  anybody  who  is  proof  against  their  seductions  when  they 
think  fit  to  use  them  in  the  shape  of  civility  and  condescension.'' 

Of  course  this  is  all  very  sad,  jet  the  Clerk  of  the  Gonncil  has 
a  great  consolation^  and  a  very  remarkable  consolation  it  is : — 

"  The  great  conaolaUon  in  all  this  is  the  proof  that,  so  far  &om  deriving 
happiness  from  their  grandeur,  they  are  the  most  miserable  of  mankind." 

Here  is  another  extract : — 

"  The  king  leads  a  most  extraordinary  life ;  never  gets  up  till  six  in  the 
afternoon.  They  come  to  him  and  open  the  window  curtains  at  six  or  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning;  he  breakfasts  in  bed,  does  whatever  business  he 
can  be  brought  to  transact  in  bed,  too ;  he  reads  eveiy  newspaper  quite 
through,  dozes  three  or  four  hours,  gets  up  in  time  for  dinner,  and  goes  to 
bed  between  ten  and  eleven.  He  sleeps  very  ill,  and  rings  the  bdl  forty 
times  in  the  night  if  he  wants  to  know  the  hour;  though  a  watch  hangs 
close  to  him,  he  will  have  his  valet  de  chanibre  down  rather  than  turn  his 
head  to  look  at  it.  The  same  thing  if  he  wants  a  glass  of  water ;  he  won't 
stretch  out  his  hand  to  get  it." 

Mr.  Charles  Greyille  was  absent  from  England  at  the  death  of  this 
*' most  miserable  of  mankind;"  but. on  his  returning  to  England,  he 
had  ''  the  great  consolation  "  of  hearing  all  the  details  of  the  king's 
last  moments : — 

"  I  called  on  Batchelor.  I  was  there  a  couple  of  hours,  and  heard  all  the 
details  of  the  late  king's  illness  and  other  things." 

Mr.  Greyille  had  a  passion  for  details.  He  was  as  curious  about 
them  as  the  dd  Frenchwoman,  who,  when  her  friend  only  told  her 
that  he  had  taken  a  dose  of  physic,  still  demanded,  *'Mais  ks  dStaibT 
After  the  king's  death,  we  are  informed — 

"  There  never  was  anything  like  the  quantity  of  trinkets  and  trash  they 
found.  He  had  never  given  away  or  parted  with  anything.  There  was  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  hair — women's  Aair— of  all  colours  and  lengths,  some 
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locks  with  powder  and  pomatom  still  sticking  to  them,  heaps  of  women's 
gloves,  gages  d^amowr^  which  he  had  got  at  balls,  and  with  the  perspiration 
still  marked  on  the  fingers,  notes  and  letters  in  abundance." 

How  Thackeray  would  have  moralised  over  this ! 

With  regard  to  the  intercourse  between  the  king  and  Lady  Conyng- 
ham,  both  Mr.  Greyille  and  his  editor  have  no  doubt  that  she  was  the 
misbress  of  the  king ;  but  Mr.  Greville  tells  ns  that  his  father  once 
asked  TaQeyrand  whether  M.  de  Marboeof  was  not  im  peu  Vamant  of 
Madame  Pemon,  mother  of  the  Dachess  D'Abrant^.  The  answer 
was,  "  Ouiy  maisje  ne  saispas  dans  qudles  proportions^  So  all  we 
know  is>  that  the  king  was  tm  pen  Vamant ;  but  we  do  not  know, 
dans  queUes  proportions.  The  editor,  becoming  lively  on  the  snb- 
jefct  of  kings'  mistresses,  explains  the  ^^ queUes proportions''  of  Louis 
the  Eighteenth's  devotion  for  Madame  Du  Cayla : — 

"  The  king  was  touched  by  her  grace  and  beauty,  und  she  became  indis- 
pensable to  his  happiness.  His  happiness  was  said  to  consist  in  inhaling 
a  pinch  of  snuff  from  her  shoulders,  which  were  remarkably  broad  and 
fair." 

After  reading  this  frisky  note,  we  cannot  help  hoping  that  Mr. 
Beeve  will  give  us  some  day  a  new  edition  of '  Qrammont.' 

William  the  Fourth  now  appears  upon  the  scene,  and  Mr.  Greville's 
pen  is  soon  very  busy  about  him : — 

"  Nerer  was  elevation  like  that  of  King  William  the  Fourth.  His  life 
had  hith«rto  passed  in  obscurity  and  neglect,  in  miserable  poverty,  sur- 
rounded by  a  numerous  progeny  of  bastards,  without  consideration  or 
fri^ids,  and  he  was  ridiculous  by  his  grotesque  ways  and  little  meddling 
curiosity." 

Mr.  Greville,  like  the  Due  de  St.  Simon,  always  talks  of  the  ille- 
gitimato  desoendants  of  royalty  as  '*  the  bastards ;"  not  very  good 
taste  in  a  man  who  had  peculiar  reasons  to  be  interested  in  that 
accidental  class  of  the  community.  The  account  of  William  the 
Fourth's  conduct  is  certainly  grotesque,  and  more  resembles  that  of  a 
king  in  a  pantomime  than  a  monarch  of  history. 

At  the  funeral  of  the  lato  king,  he  rushed  out  of  the  procession  to 
shake  hands  with  Lord  Strathaven,  and  then  went  on,  nodding  to  the 
right  and  left.  A  few  days  afterwards,  he  was  mobbed  when  "  trotting 
up  "  St.  James's  Street,  and  was  rescued  with  difficulty,  after  being 
kissed  by  an  old  woman.  Th^i  he  runs  off  to  Woolwich,  to  inspect 
the  artillery,  gives  a  dinner,  with  toasts,  and  hip-hurrahing,  and 
three  times  three,  himself  giving  the  time. 

"I  tremble  for  him,"  writes  Mr.  Greville;  "at  present  he  is  only  a 
mountebank,  but  he  bids  fair  to  be  a  maniac.  The  other  night,  the  Mng 
had  a  party,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  he  dismissed  them  thus : '  Now,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  wish  you  a  good  night.    I  will  not  detain  you  from  your 
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amusements,  and  shall  go  to  mj  own,  which  is  to  go  to  bod;  so  come  along, 
my  queen." 

Jufit  Buch  a  speech  does  the  king  in  a  modem  burlesque  make  when, 
after  dancing  the  cancan  with  the  queen  and  conrtiezSy  he  hurries  off 
to  the  nuptial  bower. 

"  The  talk  of  the  town  has  been  about  the  king  and  a  toast  hfe  gave  at  a 
great  dinner  at  St.  James's  the  other  day.  He  had  ninety  guests,  all  his 
ministers,  all  the  great  people,  and  all  the  foreign  ambassadors.  After 
dinner,  he  made  a  long,  rambling  speech  in  French,  and  ended  by  giving  as 
*  a  sentiment,'  as  he  called  it,  *  The  land  we  live  in.*  This  was  before  the 
ladies  left  the  room.  After  they  were  gone,  he  made  another  speech  in 
French,  in  the  course  of  which  he  travelled  over  every  variety  of  topic  that 
suggested  itself  to  his  excursive  mind,  and  ended  with  a  very  coarse  toast 
and  the  words,  *  Honi  aoit  qui  mcd  y  pen6e,'  Sefton,  who  told  it  me,  said 
he  never  felt  so  ashamed.  Lord  Grey  was  ready  to  sink  into  the  earth; 
everybody  laughed,  of  course,  and  Sefton,  who  sat  next  to  Talleyrand,  said  to 
him,  *  Eh  hien !  que  pensez  vous  de  cela  V  With  his  unmoved,  unmovable 
face  he  answered  only,  *  C^est  hien  remarqnableJ  " 

Mr.  Greville  does  not  seem  to  have  received  any  information  from 
the  king's  valets,  but  he  obtains  a  minute  account  of  his  personal 
babits  from  one  of  the  ''  bastards": — 

"  Biding  to  the  course  on  Wednesday,  I  overtook  Adolphus  FitzOlarence, 
who  rode  with  me  and  gave  me  an  account  of  his  father's  habits  and 
present  state  of  mind.  The  former  are  as  follows : — He  sleeps  in  the  same 
room  as  the  queen,  but  in  a  separate  bed.  At  a  quarter  before  eight  every 
morning,  his  valet  de  chanibre  knocks  at  the  door,  and,  at  ten  minutes 
before  eight  exactly,  he  gets  out  of  bed,  puts  on  a  flannel  dressing-gown 
and  trousers,  and  walks  into  his  dressing-roouL  Let  who  will  be  there,  he 
never  takes  the  slightest  notice  of  them  till  he  emerges  from  this  sanctuary, 
when,  like  a  malade  iinaginaire,  he  accosts  whoever  may  be  present  with  a 
cheei*ful  aspect.  He  is  long  at  his  ablutions,  and  takes  up  an  hour  and  a 
half  in  dressing.  At  half -past  nine,  he  breakfasts  with  the  queen,  the 
ladies,  and  any  of  his  family ;  he  eats  a  couple  of  fingers  and  drinks  a  dish 
-of  cofibe.  After  breakfast,  he  reads  the  Times  and  Morning  Post,  com- 
menting aloud  on  what  h^\eads*in  very  plain  terms,  and  sometimes  they 
liear,  *  That's  a  damned  lie  !**  or  some  such  remark,  without  knowing  to  what 
it  applies.  After  breakfast,  he  devotes  himself  to  business  with  Sir  Herbert 
Taylor,  when  he  lunches  (two  cutlets  and  two  glasses  of  sherry) ;  then  he 
goes  out  for  a  drive  till  dinner-time ;  at  dinner,  he  drinks  a  bottle  of  sherry 
— ^no  other  wine — eats  moderately,  and  goes  to  bed  soon  after  eleven.  He 
is  in  dreadfully  low  spirits,  and  cannot  rally  at  all." 

The  poor  king  never  seems  to  have  recovered  his  spirits  after  the 
resignation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He  had  been  defeated  in  his  attempt 
to  get  rid  of  the  Whigs,  and  he  did  not  live  to  \^itness  the  Conserva- 
tive victory  of  1841. 

"When  Adolphus  told  him  that  a  dinner  ought  to  be  given  for  Ascot 
Races,  he  said,  *  Ton  know  I  cannot  give  a  dinner  without  inviting  the 
ministars,  and  I  would  rather  see  the  devil  than  any  one  of  them  in  my 
house.'" 
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We  might  fill  this  number  with  amusing  extracts,  bnt  we  must 
conclude,  only  observing  that  we  cannot  help  thinking,  although  we 
bow  to  his  superior  information,  that  Mr.  Grreyille  has  been  somewhat 
harsh  in  his  judgment  of  the  character  of  William  the  Fourth.  He 
may  have  been  a  foolish  man,  but  we  believe  he  was  kind,  charitable,, 
well-meaning,  and  that  he  was  heart  and  soul  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  England.  Mr.  Greville,  not  content  with  calling  him  an  ass  and  a 
buffoon,  stigmatises  him  as  a  blackguard.  We  ^ink  the  judicious 
editor  might  have  expunged  this  word  {tom  the  indictment.  -We  da 
not,  even  in  Mr.  Gxeville's  book,  find  one  syllable  in  support  of  such 
a  charge. 

The  king  died  on  the  21st  of  Juae,  1837,  surrounded  by  his  family. 
He  had  wished  to  live  over  the  18th  of  June.  He  said,  **This  is  the 
18th  of  June ;  I  should  like  to  live  to  see  the  sun  of  Waterloo  set !" 
How  different  from  the  last  days'  of  George  the  Fourth  I 

But  the  royal  personage  most  cordially  detested  by  Mr.  Greville  is 
Queen  Adelaide,  whom  he  seldom  mentions  without  a  bitter  sneer  at 
her  plainness.  The  poor  queen  could  not  help  her  complexion. 
Fortunately,  her  character  was  far  above  any  imputation,  although 
Mr.  Greville  gives  some  curious  details  about  Lord  Howe. 

*'  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  tlie  exact  nature  of  this  connection.  Howo 
oondncte  himself  towards  her  like  an  ardent  lover ;  he  is  never  out  of  the 
pavilion,  dines  there  almost  every  day,  or  goes  eveiy  evening,  rides  with 
her,  never  quitting  her  side,  and  never  taking  his  eyes  off  her.  She  does 
nothing;  but  she  admits  his  attention,  and  acquiesces  in  his  devotion. 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  not  the  smallest  evidence  that  she  treats  him  as 
a  lover.  If  she  did,  it  would  soon  be  known,  for  she  is  surrounded  hy 
enemies." 

When  Lord  Howe  was  obliged  to  resign  the  Ghamberlainship  on 
account  of  Im  Tory  opinions,  Mr.  Greville  str^iuously  advised  him  to 
prevail  on  the  queen  to  appoint  another  official. 

"  Lady  Howe,  who  is  vexed  to  death  at  the  whole  thing,  was  enchanted 
at  my  advice,  and  vehemently  urged  him  to  adopt  it.  After  he  went  away» 
she  told  me  how  glad  she  was  at  what  I  said,  and  asked  me  if  people  did 
not  say  everything  about  Howe's  connection  with  the  queen,  which  I  told 
her  they  did.  I  must  say  what  passed  is  enough  to  satisfy  me  that  there 
is  what  is  called  'nothing  in  it  but  the  folly  and  vanity  of  being  the 
confidential  officer  and  adviser  of  this  hideous  queen,  for  whom  he  has 
worked  himself  up  into  a  sort  of  chivalrous  devotion.' " 

Again,  when  the  queen  was  supposed  to  be  with  child,  Mr.  Greville 
observes: — 

"  Of  course  there  will  be  plenty  of  scandal.  Alvanley  proposes  that  the 
Psalm  'Lord,  how  wondeiful  are  thy  works!'  should  be  sung.  'It  so 
happens,  however,  that  Howe  haa  not  been  to  court  for  a  considerable  time."" 

We  have  finished  our  brief  notice  of  these  wonderful  volumes, 
and  we  must  be  graceful  to  the  ''Begistrar  of  the  Council/'  for  his 
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marrelloTis  boldness  in  publishing  the  most  interesting  details  of 
palace  life  the  present  generation  has  been  presented  witk  Mr. 
Stapleton  lifts  np  his  voice  against  the  publication ;  and  we  are  con- 
vinced if  Sir  George  Lewis  had  edited  the  book^  he  would  have 
Bowdlerised  it. 

Mr.  Stapleton  also  has  one  great  consolation,  memoirs  like  these 
are  not  likely  to  be  repeated ;  and  if  on  the  resignation  of  Sir  Arthur 
Helps,  Mr.  Martin  Tupper  diould  be  appointed  to  the  post  of  Clerk 
of  the  Council,  we  are  convinced  no  bad  consequences  would  ensue. 

It  IS  only  an  aristocrat  like  Mr.  Greville  who  could  perform  the 
stem  task  of  analysing  royal  society.  It  is  true  he  is  inexoraUe. 
He  treats  his  royal  victims  very  like  the  "  Punch  "*  of  the  streets,  who 
keeps  bringing  up  his  friends  on  the  stage  in  order  that  he  may  have 
the  pleasure  of  torturing  and  then  knocking  them  down  again.  So 
in  the  journals,  the  victims  coine  rising  up  at  intervals  to  receive 
dome  knocks,  till  at  last  they  are  cruelly  despatched. 

There  u«  wretched  people  running  about  London  prophesying  tiiat 
the  remaining  volumes  are  to  be  cremated  in  the  presence  of  a  Lord- 
in-Waiting.  We  cannot  believe  that  Mr.  Beeve  will  act  so  unkindly 
to  his  friends  and  a  greedy  Britifih  public,  who,  like  Oliver  Twist, 
are  asking  for  ''  more."  The  only  other  person  who  has  read  them 
besides  Mr.  Beeve  is,  we  understand,  Mr.  Greville  s  valet  de  chambre. 
We  think  these  two  gentlemen  will  be  the  lions  of  the  coming 
season. 

*  Mr.  Greville  was  soinetimes  called  "  Punch  "  Greville,  on  account  of  a 
supposed  likeness  to  tliat  remorseless  tyrant.  He  was  also  known  among 
his  intimates  by  the  name  of  the  "  Gruncher."  Some  correspondents  of 
*  Notes  and  Queries '  will  perhaps  give  us  the  full  meaning  of  this  word. 
We  believe  it  has  something  to  do  vdth  "growling."  Mr.  Reeve  is  in 
error  in  making  O'Oonnell  the  author  of  "  Paul,  Paul.**  It  was  a  Mr. 
Kearsley,  Member  for  Wigan,  who  was  very  noisy  one  night.  Mr.  Paul 
Methuen  rose  with  great  pomposity  to  stop  his  proceedings.  When 
Mr.  Kearsley  shouted  out,  "  The  Honourable  Member  for  Wiltshire,  rising 
so  intemperately  to  order,  tempts  me  to  exclaim,  'Paul,  Paul,  why 
persecuteth  thou  me?'"  Never  was  there  such  a  scene  of  uproarious 
merriment  as  at  this  retort 
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Eadoub  was  a  kettle-drammar  in  one  of  the  natiye  Algman  regiments 
of  Imperial  France.  like  all  his  fellows,  this  stni^y  little  man  of 
the  tribe  of  Djendel,  drawn  from  the  burning  coast  of  Barbar  j  to 
eerre  the  ambition  of  Napoleon  the  Third,  played  his  part  manfolly 
with  the  flower  of  the  French  troops,  from  the  opening  disasters  of 
Weissenberg  and  Worth  down  to  the  Imperial  catastrophe  at  Sedan. 
Then  Eadonr  had  the  ingennity  so  to  pick  his  way  as  to  oyertake  the 
rearmost  files  of  the  corps  of  General  Vinoy,  who  was  skilfully  re- 
treating on  Paris,  and  to  arrive  with  a  handful  of  his  comrades,  as  the 
last  reinforcement  firom  without,  which  the  gay  capital  was  to  receive 
before  it  was  enclosed  in  the  iron  embrace  of  the  advancing  Germans. 
On  the  glorious  though  unsuccessful  days  of  the  great  sortie  to  Gham- 
pigny,  in  November,  Kadour  flew  about  with  his  derhouka,  or  little 
Arab  drum,  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  as  usual,  like  a  stormy  petrel — 
the  balls  seemed  always  whistling  round  the  nimble  Turco,  only  to 
escape  him  by  the  merest  chance.  He  came  back  safe  and  merry  as 
ever.  But  the  dreary  winter  told  on  the  little  bronzed  Algerian, 
although  the  fiercest  mitraiUe  never  discomposed  him;  he  was 
unable  to  support  the  long  nights  on  guard — ^the  standing  for  hours 
and  hours  together  in  the  thick  snow ;  and  one  mcnming  in  January 
he  was  picked  up  among  the  outposts  on  the  Mame  with  his  feet  com- 
pletely frozen.  There  was  no  remedy  for  poor  Eadour  but  a  loDg 
Fesidence  in  the  hospital 

There  it  was  that  I  first  made  his  acquaintance;  he  lay  on  his  bed, 
sad  but  patient,  just  like  a  sick  dog,  his  bright  eyes  looking  afSdction- 
ately  round  about  him.  When  you  spoke  to  him  he  smiled  and 
showed  his  teeth,  which  was  all  that  he  could  do,  as  the  French 
language  was  unknown  to  him,  and  he  scarcely  even  knew  the  Soihir, 
that  lingua  jProtk^a,  composed  of  Provencal,  Italian,  and  Arabic,  mixed 
very  indiscriminately  together,  like  the  shell-w(»rk  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean coasts. 

To  amuse  him,  therefore,  there  was  only  b's  derbouka,  and  now 
and  then,  when  the  poor  fellow  seemed  quite  wearied  out,  it  was 
brought  to  his  bed,  and  he  was  permitted  to  play  on  it  for  a  time,  but 
not  too  loudly,  on  account  of  the  other  invalids.  Then  his  brown 
hce,  grave  and  mdancholy  before,  would  light  up,  his  eyes  sparkled, 
and  you  could  see  by  the  varying  expressions  of  his  features  the  asso- 
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ciations  awakened  in  Iiis  mind  by  the  sonnd  of  his  beloyed  instmmeni 
He  wonld  beat  the  charge,  and  his  white  teeth  would  gleam  out  as  he 
broke  into  a  laugh  of  defiance  or  victory,  or  a  melfmcholy  remem- 
brance would  steal  over  his  face,  and  the  tears  would  come  to  his 
eyes,  as  he  played  some  Moorish  serenade. 

Two  months  elapsed  before  Kadour's  legs  were  completely  cured. 
During  those  two  months,  Paris  had  suffered  many  and  strange  expe- 
riences ;  but  Eadour  knew  not  of  them ;  all  that  he  had  been  able  to 
note  had  been  the  troops  constantly  passing  and  repassing,  and 
cannon  also  on  some  days,  dragged  by  for  hours  together.  From  all 
this  he  could,  in  his  ignorance  of  French,  naturally  arrive  at  but  two 
definite  conclusions :  that  the  war  was  going  on  as  much  as  ever,  and 
that  he  was  at  length  able  to  march,  his  legs  being  cured;  both  which 
iacts  rejoiced  him  exceedingly. 

Behold  him,  then,  with  much  delight,  slinging  on  his  derlauka 
and  quitting  the  hospital  in  search  of  his  company.  He  did  not  con- 
tinue his  search  long;  for  certain  great  events,  just  then  astonishing 
the  whole  world,  happened  to  exercise  a  remarkable  and  decisive 
influence  on  the  destiny  of  our  Turco. 

The  Commune  had  just  commenced  its  brief  and  monstrous  tragi- 
comedy. As  Eadour  stepped  along  the  streets  a  body  of  Fed^res^ 
who  were  marching  by,  stopped  him  and  conducted  him  to  head- 
quarters. After  a  long  interrogatory,  the  "  Greneral "  of  the  day, 
finding  that  nothing  could  be  extracted  from  the  Turco  but  simply 
and  continually  **  Bono  hezef — macache  bono"  finished  by  bestowing  on 
him  ten  francs  and  a  horse  that  had  belonged  to  an  omnibus  company, 
and  attached  him  to  his  staff. 

The  Stats-niajors  of  the  Commune  were  invariably  composed  of  the 
strangest  mixtures :  red  tunics,  often  half  worn  out,  Polish  doaks, 
Hungarian  braided  garments,  naval  pilot  coats ;  and  almost  all  overlaid 
as  much  as  possible  with  velvet,  gold  lace,  spangles,  and  gewgaws : 
such  were  some  of  the  various  costumes  affected  bv  the  martial 
cUoyena  of  the  Eed  Eepublic.  With  his  blue  gold-laced  garb,  his 
turban,  and  his  derbouka,  the  Turco  made  no  unfitting  addition  to 
this  masquerade.  He  was  quite  elated  to  find  himself  in  such  fine 
company,  and  his  head  was  ahnost  turned,  what  with  the  warm  sun 
(so  refreshing  to  him),  the  perpetual  cannonading,  the  wild  and  gor- 
geous variety  of  arms  and  uniforms,  and  the  ceaseless  hubbub  oi 
^e  streets.  Persuaded  that  all  he  saw  was  simply  the  continua- 
tion of  the  war  with  Prussia,  only  with  an  indescribable  addition  of 
piquancy  and  liberty  of  action,  he  mixed  innocently  and  gravely  with 
the  grand  Parisian  delirium,  and  became  quite  the  lion  of  the  moment* 
Everywhere  he  was  received  with  welcome  and  applause  by  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Conmiune,  who  looked  on  his  presence  as  a  sign  of 
those  fresh  accessions  to  their  ranks  from  the  regular  army  which 
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they  BO  much  desired.  The  Gommnnists  were  so  proud  of  their 
acquisition,  that  he  was  shown  aild  paraded  about  as  a  kind  of  trophy ; 
it  had  been  so  often  said  that  their  soi-disant  sailors  and  marines  were 
sham  sailors  and  marines,  their  artillerymen  sham  artillerymen ;  bat 
here  at  least  was  a  yeritable  Tnroo.  Ko  one  need  look  twioe  npon 
the  braye  little  man  moving  fiercely  and  restlessly  on  his  big  horse, 
and  doubt  that. 

The  happiness  of  Eadour  was  not  long  without  alloy.  Sis  ardent 
desire  was  to  see  sharp  fighting  and  firing  at  dose  quarters.  Unfor- 
tunately for  him,  it  was  under  the  Commune  as  under  the  Empire : 
the  etat-major  was  not  often  under  fire;  his  time,  therefore,  was 
chiefly  passed  either  at  the  headquarters  in  the  Place  Yenddme  or  in 
the  courts  of  the  Ministry  of  War. 

One  morning  at  the  end  of  May,  howeyer,  the  Turco  was  aroused 
by  the  noise  of  a  terrible  fusillade.  Around  him,  at  the  Mimstry 
of  War,  all  was  confusion.  Eyeryone  was  hastening  out  Mechani- 
cally he  imitated  the  example  of  those  round  him,  jumped  on  his 
horse,  and  accompanied  the  etat-major. 

The  streets  were  filled  with  Communist  bands  in  yarious  conditions 
of  disarray ;  bugles  were  wildly  sounding  from  1)ime  to  time,  flag- 
stones were  being  pulled  up,  barricades  were  being  strengthened,  and 
fresh  ones  commenced ;  eyerything  showed  that  some  extraordinary 
crisis  was  at  hand.  Kearer  to  the  quays  the  tumult  grew  wilder,  the 
firing  more  distinct ;  at  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde  Eadour  was  sepa- 
rated from  his  companions.  A  little  farther  on  he  was  obUged  to 
dismount  and  giye  up  his  horse — it  was  wanted  by  a  gorgeously- 
dressed  officer,  very  much  in  a  hurry,  who  for  priyate  reasons  of  lus 
own,  wished  to  see  what  was  passing  ai  the  Hotel  de  Yille. 

Irritated,  but  resolyed  on  his  part  to  get  to  the  fighting,  Eadour 
loaded  his  chassepot  and  rushed  onwards  on  foot,  muttering  between 
his  teeth  as  he  ran,  "  Macach  bono  t  Brissien  .'*'  for  he,  poor  fellow, 
neyer  doubted  but  that  the  Prussians  were  now  attacking,  and  that 
he,  true  to  his  duty,  was  about  to  face  them.  Already  the  balls  were 
whistling  about  the  obelisk  of  Luxor.  At  the  great  barricade  of  the 
Bue  de  Biyoli,  some  '^Yengeurs  de  Flourens  "  (one  of  the  most  despe- 
rate of  the  Communist  bands)  hailed  him:  "JHb'/  Turco — Turco T 
They  only  numbered  about  a  dozen,  but  Eadour — braye  Uttle  Eadour 
— ^felt  an  army  in  himself.  Up  he  mounted,  and  began  firing  away 
with  them,  feeling  at  last  in  his  right  position.  Wlien  the  smoke 
between  the  barricade  and  the  adyancing  army  cleared  off  a  little  in 
the  interyal  of  the  cannonades,  it  puzzled  the  Turco  to  see  before  him 
masses  of  the  pantalons  rouges  coming  on  from  the  Champs  Slyse^. 
Eadour  thought  his  eyes  must  haye  deceiyed  him,  and  loaded  and 
fired  as  before,  with  all  the  energy  of  a  Turco  and  a  soldier  of 
France. 

yoL.  XLin.  Q 
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All  at  once,  behind  the  barricade  was  silence.  Firing  one  parting 
YoUey,  eyery  one  of  the  Commnnists  had  made  off.  Eadonr  budged 
not,  but,  getting  a  little  more  nnder  ooyer,  he  fixed  his  bayonet 
solidly,  and  made  ready  to  spring,  as  he  had  sprung  times  before,  on 
"  the  spiked  helmets."  It  was  the  French  line  which  arrived !  and 
above  the  quick  tread  of  the  men  the  voice  of  an  officer  shouted 
^^  RendeZ'Voua  r 

The  Turco  felt  a  spedles  of  stupefaction ;  then  an  idea  flashed 
across  his  mind,  and  he  advanced  joyously,  holding  up  the  butt  end  of 
his  gun,  and  crying  ^Bono,  lono,  FranceseT  Vaguely  the  poor 
savage's  mind  had  reached  the^  (K>nclusion  that  these  men  before  him, 
whom  he  saw  so  plainly  to  be  French,  were  indeed  the  advanced 
guard  of  that  army  of  deliverance,  led  by  Faidherbe  or  Chanzy, 
which,  mcmths  back,  during  the  siege,  he  had  dimly  gathered  was  one 
day  to  arrive !  How  happy  he  was  then  for  a  moment  I  He  grinned 
and  showed  his  white  teeth  in  ecstasy — ^but  it  was  for  a  moment  bnly. 
A  hand  was  laid  sharply  on  his  shoulder — the  hand  of  a  French  officer, 
who  looked  with  exceeding  grimness  on  poor  Eadour.  "  Show  your 
gun  !*^  It  was  still  warm.  "  Tour  hands  T  They  were  black  with 
powder  (and  the  innocent  Turco  exhibited  them  quite  proudly,  still 
smiling  merrily  at  his  captors).  In  an  instant  he  was  pushed  up 
against  the  nearest  wall,  and  then — "  Rran  I — Eran !" 

Poor  Eadour!  He  died  without  in  tiie  least  knowing  why, 
wherefore,  or  anything  at  all  about  the  momentous  changes  which 
had  thus  brought  upon  him  the  hard  fate  of  an  unconscious 
deserter! 
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Chapter  XXXVIL 

HAMLBY,  M.P. 

The  whole  country  was  in  a  fever  of  excitement.  A  fete  was  to  be 
given  at  the  Qaest^  surpassing  in  magnificence  anything  that  had  ever 
been  done  before  even  in  that  lordly  domain ;  and  the  world  of  Mill- 
town  stood  still  to  watch  the  proceedings.  All  the  visitable  people  of 
•the  locality  were  of  course  invited,  and  there  was  to  be  a  large 
gathering  of  notabilities  from  London  as  well  as  of  magnates  from 
county  places,  A  popular  novelist  who  went  into  society  for  his  raw 
material,  and  looked  on  a  dinner  as  copy  and  a  ball  as  a  dozen  pages 
written  to  his  hand  and  only  needing  to  be  transcribed ;  a  handsome 
young  poet  of  high  renown,  who  made  love  to  married  women  and 
<^ebrated  them  afterwards  in  verse;  a  sprinkling  of  able  edit(»:s, 
modem  Joves  whose  thunderbolts  tell,  and  whom  the  great  ones  of 
the  earth  are  fain  to  court  as  the  kings  of  the  fourth  estate ;  and  a 
•couple  of  distinguished  artists  who  lived  like  princes  and  with  them — 
represented  the  aristocracy  of  talent,  beside  whose  glories,  in  the 
minds  of  some,  stars  grow  dim  and  garters  and  ribbons  are  of  no  more 
Tmlue  than  so  many  yards  of  coloured  tape.  But  indeed  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men  were  represented  at  this  flSte ;  and  even  the 
industrial  had  his  envoy  in  the  person  of  a  rich  cotton-spinner  who 
had  bought  for  a  hundred  poxmds  his  foreman's  invention  for  the  better 
winding  of  thread,  and  who,  by  saving  fractions  of  farthings  on  the 
reels,  had  rolled  up  mUlions  of  pounds  as  the  gross  results. 

But  among  all  these  favoured  guests  bidden  to  see  the  show  and 
tswell  the  court  of  the  local  royalties,  one  house  was  passed  over ;  and 
•the  Hamleys  of  Abbey  Holme  were  not  invited. 

It  was  an  impolitic  omission;  and  no  one  knew  exactly  how  it  came 
to  pass.  When  things  turned  ill  in  consequence  the  Countess  threw 
the  bkme  on  the  house-steward ;  not  ashamed,  proud  woman  though 
she  was,  to  make  her  subordinate  suffer  for  har  own  deed.  On  his 
«ide  the  steward  swore  that  her  ladyship  had  run  her  pen  through 
the  name  when  she  went  over  the  list;  and  that  he  was  bound  to  obey 
;a  sign  as  much  as  a  word. 

^'  A  signal's  an  order/'  he  said ;  and  his  hearers  agreed  with  him 
that  it  was. 

As  no  commission  of  inquiry  was  appointed,  and  the  private 
Yisiting-list  of  the  Quest  was  not  submitted  to  official  inspection,  the 
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thing  passed  as  an  inadyertance,  regrettable  but  by  no  means  to  be- 
apobgised  for,  even  when  the  consequences  became  evident  a  week  or 
so  later,  and  the  mistake  in  policy  fructified  so  disastrously. 

By  whose  fieinlt  however  it  might  have  been  that  it  came  to  pass, 
my  lady's  or  the  steward's,  the  fact  was  undeniable ;  the  Hainleys 
were  not  invited  to  the  fdte,  and  the  whole  country  knew  of  the  slight. 
It  was  delightful  to  Colonel  Lowe.  It  rejoiced  his  spirits  like  his 
morning  cordial  brewed  of  double  strength,  aiid  stood  for  so  much  per- 
centage off  that  terrible  mortgage  money  which  had  to  be  paid,  else 
Cragfoot  must  pass  from  his  hands  like  a  dissolving  view.  It  recon- 
ciled him  for  a  moment  to  his  hard  CEtte  in  being  obliged  to  do  without 
the  cakes  he  had  already  eaten,  and  to  pay  for  the  pipers  to  whom  he 
had  danced.  It  was  a  day  worth  living  for,  he  said  to  his  son>  to  see 
that  old  shoe-black  slapped  in  the  face  as  he  deserved,  and  he  hoped 
he  should  live  to  see  him  slapped  on  the  other  cheek  before  he  bad 
done  with  him. 

^'  I  should  like  to  see  him  a  beggar  at  my  door,"  he  said ;  ^'  and  I 
would  not  give  him  a  crust  to  keep  him  from  starving." 

To  which  Sydney  answered  in  the  manner  of  a  rebuke :  ''  There  is- 
no  good  in  wishing  impossibilities ;  but  cannot  some  one  put  a  bullet 
through  his  head?" 

^^  Easily,  my  boy,  if  no  hemp  was  handy,"  laughed  the  colonei 
unpleasantly. 

*'  By  Jove !  the  old  Italian  society  knew  what  it  was  about ;  and  a 
hired  bravo  is  a  useful  kind  of  scavenger  after  all,"  said  Sydney. 

''  He  cleared  off  the  vermin,"  answered  his  father,  '^  when  all  oth^ 
means  had  failed,"  significantly ;  and  Sydney's  thoughts  went  back 
from  James  Garth,  whom  in  his  heart  he  cursed  for  cowardice,  ixy 
Julia  Manley,  to  whom  that  day  at  the  fete  he  had  determined  to 
propose.  There  was  no  help  for  it  It  was  bigamy  sure  enough,  or 
would  be,  and  bigamy  was  a  felony ;  but  murder  would  have  even 
more  unpleasant  consequences,  and  between  the  two  he  took  credit  to 
himself  for  choosing  the  minor  crime.  He  had  not  chosen  without 
long  deliberation,  many  qualms,  and  a  few  angry  tears ;  but  he  had  . 
chosen  now,  and  so  must  make  the  best  of  it  and  go  through  to  the 
end. 

This  slight  stung  the  Hamleys  deeply.  It  was  too  evident  to  be 
concealed,  and  no  varnish  could  gloss  it  over.  It  hurt  the  master  of 
Abbey  Holme  in  his  most  sensitive  part — ^his  recognised  social  position ;. 
and  even  when  he  went  about  explaining  to  every  one  that  the  reason 
of  it  was — his  wife's  niece  had  refused  the  offer  of  Lord  Merrian's- 
hand — he  did  himself  no  good  and  mended  matters  not  a  whit.  For 
the  mischief  of  it  was  no  one  behoved  him,  and  a  few  said  the  Quest 
})eople  should  really  take  it  up  and  prosecute  him  for  libel.  It  was 
impossible  that  a  girl  in  her  senses,  and  without  prospects  to  be  called. 
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prospects,  shonld  have  refosed  the  heir  to  an  earldom  ;  and  just  as 
impossible  that  she  should  have  had  the  chance.  Lord  Merrian 
might  haye  trifled  with  her ;  they  saw  nothing  to  condemn  in  that, 
for  was  not  he  a  yisoount  and  Patricia  Eemball  a  oomparative  nobody  ? 
•and  her  tanity  might  have  taken  as  serious  attentions  which  he  meant 
as  just  so  much  amusement;  but  he  never  made  her  an  offer,  they 
«aid  with  an  incredulous  intonation.  It  was  not  in  the  nature  of 
things,  and  some  one  told  untruths.  It  was  just  one  of  that  conceited 
fellow's  brags,  said  Colonel  Lowe ;  or  the  girl's  own  falsehood  which 
had  imposed  on  him. 

Thus,  though  Mr.  Hamley  talked  of  it  everywhere,  Patricia's  lofty 
action  gave  them  but  a  very  barren  kind  of  honour  at  the  best.  To 
be  able  to  boast  of  a  brilliant  offer  of  marriage  refused  by  a  wrong- 
headed  young  person — his  wife's  niece,  who  had  absurd  ideas  about 
loyalty — when  half  the  world  doubted  the  statement,  was  a  poor 
exchange  for  the  actual  recognition  of  an  invitation ;  and  so  the 
master  of  Abbey  Holme  felt  He  was  not  a  business  man,  accustomed 
to  weigh  the  comparative  values  of  investments,  for  nothing;  and  he 
understood  as  well  as  most  the  worth  of  a  fact  over  that  of  a  word. 
The  word  melted  into  air,  but  the  fact  stood  like  granite. 

Mr.  Hamley  was  scarcely  a  Christian  of  the  kind  to  receive  an 
afiront  and  forbear  to  pay  it  back.  On  the  contrary,  he  upheld  the 
•doctrine  of  an  eye  for  an  eye  as  the  soundest  ever  preached,  and 
boasted  that  he  had  always  given  tit  for  tat  in  his  life — a  method  of 
proceeding  quite  in  harmony  with  the  fluent  good  nature  of  the  man 
when  not  ruffled  nor  thwarted.  He  was  in  nowise  minded  now  that 
^*the  Dovedalee"  should  escape  their  tit;  they  had  to  have  it,  he 
^d,  and  he  meant  to  give  it  them,  hot  and  strong.  If  he  could  not 
make  them  serviceable  friends  he  would  be  their  formidable  foe ;  and 
as  they  declined  to  give  him  a  hand  up  the  ladder,  he  would  teach 
them  what  it  was  to  have  a  saw  rasping  their  own  rungs.  They 
wanted  Lord  Merrian  to  represent  the  borough,  did  they  ?  and  my 
lady  had  canvassed  him  when  she  thought  he  would  be  of  use,  had 
^e  ?  She  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  now,  but  he  had  not ;  and 
when  the  next  election  came,  as  it  would,  a  fortnight  hence,  they 
would  find  the  course  my  young  lord  was  to  walk  over  pretty  hotly 
contested,  and  in  all  probability  the  peer  would  lose  what  the  parvenu 
would  win.  He  had  the  most  money  to  jingle  in  the  ears  of  the  free 
and  enlightened ;  and,  ballot  or  no  ballot,  local  influence  tells,  and 
votes  are  marketable  all  the  same  as  before. 

So  Mr.  Hamley  set  to  work  at  once  on  the  plan  of  .his  campaign ; 
and  soon  all  Milltown  was  on  fire  again,  with  the  news  this  time  that 
Ledbury's  successful  office-boy  was  going  to  contest  the  borough  with 
Lord  Merrian ;  and  every  one  said  he  would  win.  He  had  large  local 
dnfluence,  and  he  represented  the  self-made.    Though  a  *'  swell "  now 
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of  appalling  magnitude,  had  he  not  known  hanger  in  his  day,  and 
been  ragged  and  barefooted?  The  working-classes  held  a  kmd  of 
Tested  right  in  him  in  their  own  minds,  and  regarded  him  as  a  flower 
from  their  root,  a  crystal  from  their  clay.  And  beside  these,  there 
were  the  people  who  disbelieve  in  yonth  and  prefer  maturity,  without 
any  reference  to  the  intrinsic  qualities  of  either — ^people  who  would 
rather  trust  the  bag  to  a  bearded  Judas  than  to  a  boy  saint  with  a 
woman's  feuse,  and  to  whom  Mr.  Hamley,  as  a  man  haying  experience, 
was  to  be  infinitely  preferred  to  a  raw  lad  who  had  not  eyen  a  wife  ta 
help  him. 

The  game  was  by  no  means  desperate ;  indeed  it  looked  maryel- 
lously  hopeful ;  and  the  countess  repented  herself  afresh  that  she 
had  hstened  to  pique  rather  than  prudence,  and  been  more  instinctiye 
than  politic. 

"  Spite  never  pays,"  she  thought  ruefully ;  "  it  would  have  been 
better  if  I  had  asked  them,  and  kept  that  monster  in  good  humour." 

With  all  this  encouragement  the  monster  had  fierce  opponents  as 
well ;  none  fiercer  than  Colonel  Lowe,  who  made  the  vote  a  personal 
matter,  and  resented  it  as  an  insult  offered  to  himself  if  yellow  wa& 
worn  and  not  blue ;  and  none  more  influential  in  his  quiet  way  than 
Dr.  Fletcher.  Between  an  impressionable  young  soul  full  of  fluid 
convictions,  and  a  cast-iron  mind  welded  through  and  through  into 
wrong  ones,  he  thought  there  was  more  chance  of  good  from  the 
former.  Lord  Merrian  would  probably  drift  into  the  wrong  lobby  on 
some  divisions,  but  then  he  would  go  into  the  right  oae  on  others ; 
but  Mr.  Hamley  would  be  invariably  wrong.  If  the  one  had  every- 
thing to  learn,  and  most  of  all  a  central  idea  round  which  his  theories 
of  life  might  crystallize,  the  chances  were  even  between  learning  good 
and  evil ;  but  what  was  to  be  hoped  from  a  man  who  had  adopted 
finaUty,  and  perfected  his  views  on  every  point,  yet  who  had  spelt  all 
his  lessons  backward  and  learnt  nothing  of  life  but  the  religion  of 
success  ?  Wherefore,  though  the  bustle  and  insincerity  of  an  dection 
time  were  not  much  in  Henry  Fletcher's  way,  he  consented  to  be  one 
of  Lord  Merrian's  committee,  not  because  he  ejected  him  warmly,  but 
because  he  wished  to  keep  out  the  other.  And  this  more  than  ever 
widened  the  breach  between  the  Hollies  and  Abbey  Holme,  and  gave 
increased  tangibility  to  Mr.  Hamley's  wratL 

The  campaign,  though  short,  was  sharp. 

Mr.  Haxnley  stood  on  the  high  Tory  interest.  He  despised  a& 
trumpery  palterings  with  great  questions  all  the  boneless  liberal- 
conservatism  of  young  England,  he  said  when  he  addressed  the  free 
and  enlightened  on  his  nomination,  and  was  required  to  give  the  text 
of  his  convictions.  To  blow  hot  and  cold  was  not  his  I^otto,  and 
ivhatever  he  was  he  was  Thorough.  The  altar  and  the  throne ;  our 
glorious  institutions  and  our  national  flag ;  England  the  home  of  th& 
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free,  and  the  knavifih  tricks  of  socialists  and  reds  confonnded  by  the 
high  good  sense  of  the  people — that  was  his  platform — let  those  find  a 
better  who  coald !  The  people's  heart  was  good,  their  judgment  was 
somid.  They  knew  where  their  best  interests  were  to  be  found — in 
the  union  of  all  classes,  not  in  class  division.  They  would  vote  then, 
for  the  man  who  understood  them  best,  who  had  been  one  of  than, 
and  whose  success  was  as  much  an  honour  to  them  as  to  himself. 
They  would  vote  for  him  rather  than  for  the  young  gentleman  who 
had  no  definite  policy  to  offer  Uiem ;  who  knew  nothing  of  the  great 
questions  he  was  setting  himself  forward  to  decide ;  and  who  would 
be  simply  so  much  material  for  clever  whips  and  unscrupulous 
ministers.  To  elect  that  young  gentleman  would  be  to  confide  their 
interests  into  the  keeping  of  hands  that  could  not  hold  them,  to  steer 
by  a  weathercock  that  veered  with  every  breath.  As  for  the  third 
candidate,  who  had  been  sent  down  at  the  last  moment  as  a  feeler  by 
the  repuUicans,  he,  Mr.  Hamley,  being  a  law-abiding  man,  did  not 
recommend  the  horse-pond,  but  he  supposed  the  men  of  Milltown 
wotdd  have  more  self-respect  than  to  choose  for  their  representative  a 
friend  of  petroleum  and  the  Communists ;  a  wretch  who  would  deluge 
the  fur  face  of  England  with  blood,  and  who  would  leave  neither 
religion  nor  morality  nor  yet  property  standing. 

His  speeches  and  addresses,  which  were  written  for  him,  were 
efiiective;  his  showy  presence  also  had  its  own  value;  his  ready 
tongue,  his  definite  views,  all  as  positive  and  final  as  the  multiplication 
table,  pleased  many ;  his  money  did  more ;  and  his  uncompromising 
Toryism  did  most  of  all.  Milltown  was  conservative  to  the  back- 
bone ;  and  though  Lord  Merrian  carried  many  of  the  gentry  and  the 
more  independent  thinkers  with  him,  his  admixture  of  philosophic 
liberalism  gave  Mr.  Hamley  just  the  advantage  which  won  the  day. 
The  radical  candidate,  of  course,  was  nowhere.  He  had  been  sent 
down  merely  as  a  gauge,  and  his  exit  from  the  town  was  ignominious. 

Thus  the  game  was  lost  and  won  in  spite  of  Colonel  Lowe  and 
Henry  Fletcher ;  and  Mr.  Hamley's  name  came  out  at  the  head  of  the 
poll,  beating  my  lord  by  some  scores. 

It  was  a  proud  day  for  him.  Jabez  Ebmley,  M.P.  It  was  a 
glorious  rubber  in  the  game  of  bowls  that  had  begun  between  him 
and  the  Quest  since  that  memorable  day  of  omission  I  Jabez  Hamley, 
M.P.,  and  my  young  lord,  with  the  influence  of  his  name,  his  earldom 
in  the  distance,  and  the  flag  flying  from  the  Quest  like  royalty  itself 
at  home,  defeated.  Who  says  that  the  working-man  has  not  the 
power  of  station  and  riches  in  his  hand  if  he  chooses !  Gx>od  sense, 
energy,  and  will — and  here  you  see  him,  the  richest  landed  proprietor 
of  Milltown,  and  M.P.  for  the  borough  ! 

The  man's  self-congratulations  were  inexhaustible,  and  even  his 
closest  adherents  w^re  weary  of  them.    He  was  as  if  possessed  by  a 
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peripatetic  demon  of  pride  and  elation,  and  neither  street  nor  road 
was  free  from  him.  Wherever  you  went  you  met  Mr.  Hamley,  florid, 
condescending,  self-satisfied ;  his  head  held  high  and  his  shoulders 
set  square ;  his  radiant  humour  shining  out  all  oyer  him  like  a  sun ; 
inexhaustible  in  talk  of  the  election,  and  what  he  did,  and  how  he  had 
beaten  my  lord  by  pluck  and  energy  and  right  views;  and  how 
splendidly  his  fellows  had  fought  for  him,  and  how  ill  my  lord  had 
managed  eyerything — yes,  eyen  with  my  lady  the  countess,  and  the 
young  person  he  was  to  marry,  with  their  fair  speeches  and  more 
tangible  bribes.  But  pluck  and  energy — ''  Oh !  that  eternal  pluck 
and  energy  !"  said  Mr.  Borrodaile  sarcastically,  after  he  had  listened 
with  smiling  politeness  to  a  full  hour's  declamation  on  the  Hamley 
qualities  as  interpreted  by  the  Hamley  intellect. 

Hamley,  M.P. 

He  wrote  the  name  as  many  times  as  a  love-sick  school-girl  writes 
her  lover's  and  her  own.  He  spent  all  his  quiet  timd  in  devising  a 
proper  flourish,  one  that  would  replace  the  ordinary  scroll  he  had 
elaborated  up  to  this  time,  and  that  should  be  like  an  ornamental 
fence-work  about  the  cherished  initials.  He  gave  Dora  anew  bracelet 
on  the  occasion,  with  '^  From  Hamley,  M.P.,"  engraved  in  bossed  and 
fjBUQciful  letters  that  looked  like  flowers  about  his  photograph,  which 
formed  the  centre  ornament ;  and  he  bought  his  wife  a  diamond  ring, 
which  he  presented  to  her  with  a  set  speech  that  pleased  the  poor 
lady  whom  long  habit  had  rendered  less  critical  than  of  old.  It  was 
a  speech  in  the  worst  possible  taste,  and  would  have  set  her  teeth  on 
edge  in  former  days ;  but  now  she  smiled  in  her  frosty  way,  and  said, 
**  Thanks,  Mr.  Hamley,  you  are  very  kind,  and  I  like  this  token  of 
your  success."    And  she  was,  as  she  said,  really  gratified  by  his 

gift. 

Thus  the  Hamley  sun  shone  bright  and  warm,  and  there  was  not  a 
shadow  anywhere,  save  one — ^Patricia  Kemball,  and  the  breach  existing 
between  her  and  them. 

As  for  the  *'  ci^t  with  the  Dovedales,"  as  Mr.  Hamley  phrased  it, 
he  regarded  that  now  as  a  providential  ordering — providence  being  on 
his  side.  Had  they  asked  him  to  the  fete  he  would  have  still  been 
their  humble  servant,  and  would  have  worked  for  Lord  Merrian  lor 
the  wages  of  their  social  patronage ;  but  having  cast  him  off  they 
had  made  a  free  man  of  him,  and  an  M.P.  to  follow.  No,  there  was 
not  a  shadow  anywhere ;  and  even  Patricia  Kemball  was  but  as  a 
mote  in  the  sunbeam,  really  of  no  importance.  When  Mrs.  Hamley 
dropped,  her  niece  would  be  wiped  off  the  slate  as  though  she  had 
never  been.  He  had  no  kind  of  ill-feeling  to  her ;  quite  the  con- 
trary ;  but  she  had  been  a  mistake,  and  IVIr.  Hamley  was  too  keen  a 
man  of  business  to  cherish  mistakes.  Things  that  begin  with  bother 
end  with  loss,  he  always  said ;  and  Patricia  Eemball  was  no  exception 
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to  {he  rule.  Wherefore  he  looked  to  her  aunt's  deoeaae  as  the  sponge 
over  the  slate  where  her  name  stood ;  when  he  would  have  no  more 
to  do  with  her.  What  else  might  remain  rested  in  his  own  mind 
only. 

Chapter  XXXVIII. 

WHAT    MILLTOWN    SAID. 

If  Mr.  Hamlej  conld  afford  to  be  philosophic  and  magnanimons  about 
that  *'  unoomfortable  young  person/'  as  he  called  Patricia^  society  was 
less  patient.  After  the  excitement  too  of  the  fete  and  the  election, 
and  the  odd  rumours  that  were  afloat  oonceming  many  things  and 
people,  Hilltown  wanted  something  special  in  which  to  interest  itself, 
as  a  kind  of  aftermath  of  gossip.  So  it  flBustened  on  the  extraordinary 
state  of  things  existing  between  the  Hollies  and  Abbey  Holme,  and 
made  it  a  personal  matter  as  to  which  was  right  and  which  was 
wrong ;  the  two  sides  quarrelling  fiercely  together.  The  fact  was, 
people  could  not  make  it  out,  and  were  angry  in  consequence.  Why 
had  she  so  suddenly  left  her  aunt's  house,  they  said,  speaking  of 
Patricia,  and  taken  up  her  abode  with  an  unmarried  man  of  no 
nearer  kinship  than  Adam?  Some  said  it  was  infamous  in  Mrs. 
Hamley  to  allow  it,  and  others  said  it  was  shameless  in  the  young 
lady  to  do  it.  To  be  sure,  Henry  Fletcher  was  an  old  fogey,  and 
there  was  a  sister  to  stand  sponsor  for  the  girl  to  Mrs.  Grundy ;  but 
it  was  a  very  odd  position  all  the  same.  And  when  people  talk  about 
an  odd  position  they  mean  something  wrong  in  the  background.  If 
it  is  a  woman  who  is  athwart  the  lines,  her  &lse  perspectiye  is  sure 
to  be  accounted  to  her  as  a  sin ;  and  no  one  could  persuade  the  Abbey 
Holmeites  that  Patricia  was  not  a  good-for-nothing  young  baggage 
who  had  done  something  abominable,  for  which  she  had  been  justly 
turned  out  of  doors.  But  what  a  wicked  thing  of  those  Fletchers  to 
take  her  in  and  countenance  her  as  they  did!  It  was  just  like 
them !  Look  at  the  servants  they  had — ^that  Mary  Anne,  quite  an 
improper  girl ;  and  Alice  Garth,  who  had  been  dismissed  from  Abbey 
Holme  at  a  moment's  notice ;  and  now  Miss  Kemball  I  It  seemed  as 
if  a  woman  need  only  go  wrong  and  be  disgraceful  to  ensure  their 
patronage  and  friendship;  and  it  was  really  shameful. 

So  the  Abbey  Holmeites  stormed,  and  the  partisans  of  the  Hollies, 
being  few  and  feeble,  were  for  the  most  part  discomfited,  having 
only  vague  charity  to  go  upon  for  their  defence.  And  this  never 
does  much  good  in  a  local  slander. 

Mr.  Wells  too,  had  been  a  little  incautious,  and  had  hmted  at 
some  things  and  told  others.  He  was  as  much  in  the  dark  as  every- 
body else  as  to  the  truth  of  that  forgery,  and  he  did  not  believe  that 
the  young  lady  had  done  it  herselfl  But  he  had  no  clue  to  her 
accomplice;  and  at  all  events  it  was  too  strange  a  secret  to  keep 
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entirely  to  hfa];iself.  People  are  for  the  most  part  generons  with 
strange  secrets,  and  like  to  share  their  wealth  with  their  neighbours ; 
and  Mr.  Wells  was  no  exception  to  the  rale,  though  he  was  a  good, 
inoffensive  sonl,  who  picked  np  caterpillars  and. small  frogs  from  the 
dusty  roads  and  put  them  into  the  moist  banks,  when  taking  his 
evening  rambles,  and  was  otherwise  meek  and  benevolent.  StUl,  he 
told  more  than  he  should  about  that  hundred-pound  cheque,  and  he 
hinted  more  than  he  told.  Whence  it  came  to  pass  that  Patricia's 
name  got  more  and  more  into  the  public  mouth,  and  that  people  were 
beginning  to  regard  her  as  a  scandal  to  the  place.  A  society  so 
eminently  respectable  as  that  of  MiUtown  does  not  like  its  young 
ladies  to  be  tidked  of.  Ever  on  the  look-out  for  causes  of  offence,  and 
ever  in  the  mood  to  imagine  what  it  does  not  find,  it  punishes  the 
victims  it  creates.  As  it  had  chosen  Patricia  for  its  present  victim,  it 
assumed  that  she  must  have  been  guilty  of  something  bad  because 
she  was  being  talked  about  It  is  a  circular  kind  of  logic  common 
to  narrow  communities;  and  the  Milltown  community  was  very 
narrow. 

At  last  some  one  took  heart  and  spoke  to  Miss  Fletcher  seriously^ 
warning  her  against  her  guest,  affectionately,  as  is  the  way  wiUi 
people  when  they  have  put  on  their  armour  of  righteousness  and 
mean  mischief.  It  was  the  rectors  wife,  Mrs.  Borrodaile — chosen 
spokeswoman  by  the  rest  on  account  of  her  official  position,  which 
gave  a  reflected  sanctity  to  her  warnings — ^who  came  one  day  to  the 
Hollies  and  begged  to  see  Miss  Fletcher  alone.  She  hoped  she  did 
not  offend  in  her  zeal,  she  said ;  but  was  she  quite  satisfied  with  her 
young  friend  ? — quite  sure  that  she  was  all  she  seemed  to  be,  and  as 
simple  and  good  as  she  had  once  represented  her  ?  Strange  reports 
were  going  about  the  town  concerning  her.  There  was  some  dis- 
graceful mystery  connected  with  the  Bank  and  a  cheque,  of  which  she, 
Mrs.  Borrodaile,  had  not  full  particulars;  but  it  was  something  very 
dreadful,  and  she  knew  quite  enough  to  make  her  uneasy.  Shid  was 
a  very  odd  youug  person  too,  she  had  heard,  in  opinion ;  and  was 
quite  a  freethinker,  and  all  that ;  with  queer  notions  about  moraUty, 
and  the  most  objectionable  habits — a  very  unsatisfactory  young  person 
indeed,  and  one  to  beware  ofl 

So  the  good  lady  sat  and  talked,  and  stabbed  a  young  creature's 
fair  fame  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world ;  thinking  she  was 
performing  the  part  of  a  Christian  minister's  wife  as  it  should  be  per- 
formed, and  feeling  satisfied  that  her  matronly  purity  and  propiety 
were  justly  incensed  against  youthful  iniquity. 

Catherine  Fletcher  smiled  while  Mrs.  Borrodaile  Bfcke ;  and  her 
smile,  though  genial  and  pleasant,  was  not  reassuring. 

''Yes,  I  know  all  the  story,"  she  said,  which  was  a  long  riiot 
measured  by  facts ;  '^  and  I  know  that  Miss  Kemball  was  used  most 
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shamefully  in  that  transaction — used  in  a  double  sense,"  she  added 
meaningly.  ^*You  can  tell  me  nothing  new  about  it^  Mrs.  Borro- 
daile." 

''And  you  are  satisfied  you  know  the  truth?"  asked  that  lady 
emphatically.  ^*I  am  very  fond  of  young  people,  as  you  know,  dear 
Miss  Fletcher ;  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  my  experience  of  girls  is 
unfayourabla  They  are  generally  untruthful,  and  I  would  not  trust 
one  of  them." 

''  I,  on  the  contrary,  would  trust  most  of  them  greatly,  and  Patricia 
Eemball  entirely,"  said  Oatherine. 

''  I  call  that  sunply  offering  a  premium  to  deceit,"  Mrs.  Borrodaile^ 
answered. 

She  was  a  woman  who  held  fast  to  the  doctrine  of  inherent 
depravity,  and  considered  trust  in  one's  fellow-creatures  an  heretical 
doctrine  to  be  discouraged  like  Wesleyanism  x>r  Sooinianism,  or  any 
other  objectionable  weed  in  the  garden  of  orthodoxy. 

^  I  tbink  if  you  knew  Patricia  you  would  not  say  this,"  was  Mis& 
Fletcher's  answer.  ''  I  never  knew  so  lovely  a  character,  so  beautiful 
a  nature." 

"  It  is  very  odd,"  said  Mrs.  Borrodaile,  crisping  her  lips.  "  If  she 
is  so  charming  as  you  represent,  how  was  it  that  she  could  not  get 
on  with  Mra  Hamley  ?  I  am  sure  a  more  correct-minded  woman 
never  breathed  than  dear  Mrs.  Hamley ;  and  we  can  judge  for  our- 
selves of  her  kindness  by  the  way  in  which  she  has  brought  up  Misa 
Dnunmond — ^a  no  nearer  connection  than  her  husband's  cousin !  If 
]\li88  Eemball  was  really  so  sweet,  I  wonder  she  did  not  manage  to 
make  things  pleasanter  for  herself  at  Abbey  Holme  than  by  aU 
accounts  they  were." 

"  If  they  were  unpleasant,  of  which  I  have  no  doubt,  that  does  not 
prove  that  the  fault  was  Patricia's,"  said  Miss  Fletcher. 

"  Of  course  it  proves  nothing ;  but  the  supposition  would  be  that 
it  wa&  And  at  all  events  it  is  pleasanter  to  believe  in  one's  old 
friends,  people  too  of  mature  age,  rather  than  in  a  yoxmg  stranger 
of  whom  one  knows  nothing." 

''I  think  it  is  pleasanter  to  believe  in  the  truth,"  said  Catherine 
simply,  and  Mrs.  Borrodaile  bridled. 

**  Well,"  she  said  rising,  ''of  course  it  is  no  business  of  mine.  I 
merely  thought  it  my  duty  to  warn  you,  and  to  let  you  know  that 
the  most  unpleasant  reports  are  going  about  the  place  in  connection 
with  Miss  Eemball.  This  horrid  Bank  affair  for  one — ^her  ungovern- 
able temper,  so  that  her  poor  aunt  could  not  possibly  put  up  with  her 
for  another — ^her  loose  opinions,  so  shocking  in  a  young  person ! — 
and  then  this  ridiculous  assertion  that  Lord  Merrian  made  her  an 
offer  of  marriage,  which  she  refused." 

"  I  hear  so  little  gossip  I  had  not  heard  that  before,"  said  Catherine. 
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**  Not  that  Lord  Merrian  proposed  ?  "  cried  Mrs.  Borrodaile  shrilly. 

"No;  not  a  syllable  of  it." 

"  Why  all  MiUtown  is  ringing  with  it." 

"Who  says  so?" 

"  Every  one." 

"  But  who  first  set  the  report  afloat,  I  mean  ?  Patricia  did  not,  I 
•amsnre." 

"  Oh !  I  belieye  Mr.  Hamley  first  mentioned  it  I  wonder  yon 
never  heard  it.  Miss  Fletcher !  He  told  Mr.  Borrodaile  before  the 
fete  came  off— so  long  ago  as  that ;  and  said  that  this  was  the  reason 
why  Abbey  Holme  had  been  excluded  from  the  list  of  invitations. 
So  I  suppose  it  is  true.  At  least,  Miss  Eemball  must  have  made 
them  believe  it."  This  was  said  with  a  little  natural  feminine  spite ; 
for  Mrs.  Borrodaile  had  nailed  her  colours  to  the  mast  now,  and  was 
determined  to  find  Patricia  fiEtulty  on  one  count  if  not  on  another. 

"  You  may  see  how  little  she  boasts  by  her  not  telling  me,  her 
nearest  friend,  that  she  had  had  such  a  flattering  offer,*'  said  Cathe- 
rine. "She  never  gave  me  the  faintest  hint  of  anything  of  the 
kind  ;  so  she  did  not  plume  herself  very  much  on  her  conquest." 

"  You  might  8ay  instead  how  insincere  she  is  not  to  have  confided 
in  you;  but  I  see  that  you  are  infatuated.  Miss  Fletcher,  and  no 
good  is  to  be  done  vnth  you.  However,  I  have  performed  my  duty," 
was  Mrs.  Borrodaile's  rejoinder,  as  she  shook  hands  indignantly,  more 
than  ever  annoyed  vnth  Patricia  as  the  innocent  cause  of  her  rebuffl 

Had  Catherine  Fletcher  been  more  skilful — say  as  skilful  as  Dora — 
she  would  have  done  Patricia  more  good.  She  would  have  agreed 
vnth  Mrs.  Borrodaile  up  to  a  certain  point,  by  which  she  would  have 
asserted  her  own  sympathy  and  won  her  informant's  respect.  This 
would  have  put  the  envoy  of  Milltovm  morality  into  good  humour^ 
because  people  like  to  be  successful  in  their  work,  whatever  it  may 
be — ^private  slander  or  public  benefaction.  Then,  by  a  cleverly- 
dropped  word  here,  and  a  kindly  suggestion  there,  she  would  have 
modified  some  of  the  harsher  tints,  softened  some  of  the  broader 
lines.  And  Mrs.  Borrodaile  would  have  adopted  her  suggestions, 
thinking  them  her  own  original  impulses  of  charitable  judgment. 
Thus  she  would  have  seemed  to  hold  vnth  the  righteousness  of 
matronly  indignation  while  sweetening  its  sour  doctrine  of  youthful 
iniquity;  but  this  kind  of  thing  was  as  little  in  Catherine's  way 
.as  Patricia's.  By  which  she  too  failed  in  her  possibilities  in  a  society 
which  cares  mainly  to  be  flattered,  and  which  dislikes  to  be  taught 
This  two-faced  fiwsulty,  which  the  world  calls  tact,  is  that  wherein  the 
children  of  the  generation  are  stronger  than  the  children  of  light, 
and  vriser  in  the  way  of  work-a-day  policy. 

Without  a  line  of  deception  in  her  whole  character,  Patricia  was 
yet  not  a  girl  to  talk  of  herself,  or  to  tell  the  facts  of  her  life 
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unasked.  She  had  but  few  to  tell,  indeed.  Her  nnde's  death,  her 
engagement  with  Gordon,  and  her  refusal  of  Lord  Merrian,  were  the 
three  most  important  items  in  her  inyentory ;  but  as  she  had  never 
been  asked  about  the  last,  she  had  not  spoken  of  it.  It  would 
have  seemed  to  her  dishonourable  had  she  done  so.  Of  Gordon  she 
had  often  talked ;  but  naturally ;  with  none  of  the  shyness,  the 
blushing  consciousness,  which  betrays  the  girl's  loye-affiur.  Had  he 
been  her  brother  she  could  not  have  spoken  of  him  with  more  open 
affectionateness,  more  confSBSsed  pride.  It  was  this  yery  openness 
which  threw  her  friends  off  the  track;  so  that  it  never  occurred 
even  to  Catherine,  who  had  the  woman's  keen  scent  in  such  matters, 
that  her  child,  as  she  called  Patricia,  was  engaged  in  the  formal 
manner  recognised  by  the  world.  And  Henry  Fletcher,  who  had 
heard  the  name  of  Gordon  Frere  even  less  frequently  than  his  sister, 
suspected  less  in  proportion. 

The  evening  of  Mrs.  Borrodaile's  visit  the  three  were  sitting  in  the 
drawing-room  after  dinner,  when  Catherine,  looking  up  from  her 
book,  said  somewhat  suddenly :  "  Patricia,  Mrs.  Borrodaile  has  been 
telling  me  the  oddest  story  about  you  to-day !  I  wonder  if  it  iff 
truer 

There  were  never  any  secrets  at  the  Hollies ;  so  that  Catherine's 
speaking  out  before  her  brother  was  neither  a  breach  of  confidence  nor 
an  embarrassment. 

^'  A  story  about  me  ?  What  can  it  be  ?"  said  Patricia,  meeting  the 
kind  smile  with  one  as  frank. 

"  It  is  about  Lord  Merrian." 

A  sudden  flush  that  made  her  face  flame  to  the  tips  of  her  ears 
was  Patricia's  first  answer;  her  second,  in  words,  was  the  natural 
inquiry :  "  What  did  she  say  ?" 

*'  That  Mr.  Hamley  has  been  telling  every  one  the  reason  why  they 
were  not  invited  at  the  Quest,  when  that  fete  was  given,  was  because 
Lord  Merrian  had  made  you  an  offer,  and  you  had  refused  him." 

'*  1  think  Mr.  Hamley  ought  to  hold  his  tongue,"  said  Patricia 
indignantly. 

Dr.  Fletcher  looked  at  her  narrowly.  He  was  arranging  a  micro- 
scopic slide,  but  he  spoilt  his  object  and  had  to  begin  again. 

"Then  it  is  true?" 

"Yes,"  said  Patricia.  "But  I  think  it  very  dishonourable  of  Mr. 
Hamley  to  speak  about  it." 

"  You  refused  Lord  Merrian  I  It  was  a  brave  thing  to  do,  child  I" 
cried  Catherine  warmly,  her  mind  taking  in  at  a  glance  the  whole 
situation,  with  the  pressure  that  must  have  been  brought  to  bear 
on  her. 

"I  could  do  nothing  else,"  the  girl  answered.  "I  did  not  love 
him ;  besides,  how  could  I,  with  Gordon  ?" 
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Dr.  Fletcher  pnt  down  liis  hands. 

"  What  has  Gordon  to  do  with  it  ?"  asked  Catherine,  opening  her 
soft  brown  eyes. 

"Everything,"  Patricia  answered  with  grave  simplicity.  ** Uncle 
gave  me  to  him  the  night  before  he  died." 

There  was  a  pause  of  a  few  moments. 

"  I  did  not  know  yon  were  engaged,"  then  said  Catherine,  to  whom 
the  information  had  come  rather  as  a  shock. 

"No?  I  thought  you  did.  I  have  spoken  of  him  so  often  I 
thought  you  knew  everything,"  Patricia  answered. 

"Not  so  much  as  I  do  now,"  said  Catherine,  glancing  at  her 
broths.  "  I  had  no  idea  that  our  country  lassie  had  been  a  potential 
countess,  or  that  we  were  some  day  to  lose  hw." 

"  Oh,  as  for  losing  me,  you  will  not  do  that  for  a  long  time !"  said 
Patricia  innocently.  "  Gordon  will  not  come  home  for  another  year 
at  the  earliest— perhaps  not  for  five.  It  all  depends  on  the  Admi- 
ralty ;  and  no  one  ever  knows  what  their  orders  will  be."  She  looked 
up  wistfully.  "  The  tune  seems  long  when  I  think  of  it,"  she  added. 
^'  I  should  so  like  to  see  him  agam !  But  it  does  no  good  to  grumble, 
and  I  would  rather  he  did  his  duty  to  the  service  if  I  did  not  see  him 
for  twenty  years,  than  shirk  his  work  and  come  home  to  me." 

"  That's  the  right  spirit,  dear  love,"  said  Catherine.  "  Is  it  not, 
Henry?" 

«  Surely,"  said  Dr.  Fletcher  rather  slowly. 

He  had  taken  no  part  in  the  conversation ;  but  this  was  not  ex- 
traordinary. He  was  a  silent  man  by  nature,  and  it  amused  him  to 
hear  his  sister  and  her  young  friend  talk,  as  they  did,  every  evening  on 
all  sorts  of  subjects,  while  he  sat  by,  generally  occupied  with  his  micro- 
scope and  listening  to  what  they  said  in  between  his  graver  obser- 
vations and  the  notes  made  thereon.  But  though  he  was  silent,  he 
had  become  very  pale  during  these  last  sentences ;  a  kind  of  greyness 
had  stolen  over  his  face  that  startled  his  sister  when  she  looked  at 
him.  It  was  only  a  change  of  colour  and  expressicML  His  manner 
was  the  same  as  ever,  quiet,  tranquil,  self-possessed.  And  when  he 
<^ed  Patricia  to  come  and  see  the  little  shell  he  had  at  last  fixed  for 
her  conveniently,  not  the  keenest  watcher  could  have  detected  a  shade 
of  difference  in  his  tone  or  beariug.  Unless  indeed,  it  had  been  that 
he  was  more  tender  to  her  than  usual. 

So  the  evening  passed,  and  the  conversation  after  a  time  drifted 
on  to  other  topics;  but  not  before  Patricia,  the  ice  being  now  broken, 
gave  as  circumstantial  an  account  of  all  matters  as  she  could,  which 
^owed  the  springs  of  Mrs.  Hamley's  conduct  in  a  dearer  light,  if  not 
a  fairer.  To  have  been  implicated  in  a  crime  of  which  she  would  not 
betray  the  real  offender,  and  to  have  refused  a  viscounty  were  both 
together  reasons  sufficiently  strong  to  account  for  any  amount  of 
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reprobation  from  a  woman  of  her  natnre ;  and  neither  Catherine  nor 
her  brother  wondered  now  at  Mrs.  Eamley's  practical  desertion  of  her 
niece — "a  loss  by  which  we  haive  made  our  gain,**  said  Demeter 
kmDgty,  when  Patricia  had  gone  to  bed. 

And  Henry  Fletcher  assented  and  said,  "Yes,  indeed,"  withont 
looking  np  from  his  work  How  that  evening's  conversation  affected 
him,  or  if  it  affected  him  at  all,  no  one  ever  knew;  not  even 
Oathmne,  his  confidante  and  favourite  frigid.  He  was  not  of  the 
kind  to  wear  his  heart  on  his  sleeve  for  daw  or  dove ;  nor  yet  of  the 
kind  to  noorish  impossible  desires  or  unavailing  regrets.  Whether  he 
had  hoped  that  Patricia  Eemball  would  have  remained  with  them  for 
ever  as  their  daughter  and  delight,  or  whether  he  had  hoped  for 
a  still  nearer  and  dearer  love,  who  can  say?  And  was  it  only  a 
coincidence,  the  degradation  of  health  which  followed  so  soon  cm  this 
conversation  ?    No  one  knew. 

All  that  any  one  could  say  or  see  was  that  Dr.  Fletcher  vras  looking 
very  ill,  and  had  grown  quite  an  old  man  lately.  His  hair  was 
greyer,  his  leathery  brown  face  more  marked  and  puckered,  his  mild, 
kind  eyes  more  mournful  than  of  old ;  and  these  had  always  been 
his  characteristics.  But  as  he  did  not  c(»nplain  no  one  took  much 
heed  of  him.  They  supposed  he  had  been  poisoning  himself  with 
some  of  his  abominable  chemicals,  or  chilling  his  poor  thin  blood  by 
star-gazing  when  he.  ought  to  be  in  bed  and  asleep,  like  a  rational 
Chrisidan  gentleman.  And  if  he  was  ill  he  had  brought  it  on  himself, 
they  concluded ;  so  shut  up  their  hoard  of  compassion  for  some  better 
occasion — such  as  poor  Golond  Lowe's  embarrassments,  which  Mr. 
Hamley  took  care  should  now  be  public  property,  and  the  pity  it 
would  be  if  Oragfoot  v^as  obliged  to  be  sold.  For  though  MUItown 
was  content  to  have  a  self-made  Colossus  bestriding  their  town,  it  did 
not  quite  like  to  see  the  huge  splay  ^t  set  down  on  one  of  their  real 
genlay.  That  huge  q>lay  foot  might  crush  the  Garths  of  humanity, 
as  many  as  it  would,  but  society  itself  was  interested  in  the  Nemesis 
overtaldng  a  spendthrift  bcnm  in  the  local  purple.  Society  was  just 
now  full  of  po(Hr  Colonel  Lowe,  whose  house  was  tumbling  about  his 
ears ;  so  that  between  him  and  Patricia  Eemball  the  Milltown  hoppers 
were  full-fed  with  grist,  and  tea-party  tongues  wagged  merrily. 

They  wagged  still  more  when  it  became  known  that  young  Sydney 
WBS  engaged  to  Miss  Manley,  who  had  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  at 
least  for  her  fortune ;  and  they  all  said  it  was  the  most  barefaced 
thing  of  its  kind  they  had  ever  known.  Li  this  perhaps,  they  were 
noi  so  far  out ;  for  the  fact  of  an  unpersonable  young  woman  with  a 
large  fortune  being  demanded  in  marriage  by  a  man  of  somewhat  mil- 
dewed name,  when  the  ruin  of  his  house  had  just  been  made  public, 
carries  a  doubtful  look  with  it  somehow,  and  seems  to  justify  unfriendly 
comment. 
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Not  that  either  father  or  son  cared  for  what  was  said  of  them,  so 
long  as  they  touched  the  material  advantages  for  which  they  sold 
themselves.  When,  years  ago.  Colonel  Lowe  had  married  Lady  Anne 
Graham's  daughter,  and  had  married  her  without  settlements  and 
against  the  wiedies  of  her  clearer-sighted  friends,  the  world  had  made 
pretty  free  with  the  gallant  young  officer's  assumed  motives ;  but  the 
Colonel  came  in  for  the  Cragfoot  estate,  and  let  the  world  play  at 
ninepins  with  his  motives  as  it  liked.  And  now  when  his  son  was 
treading  in  his  steps  the  same  kind  of  disfiEtvour  was  repeated.  They 
only  hoped  however,  that  Miss  Manley  would  be  advised  by  those 
who  knew,  and  have  her  fortune  settled  on  herselL  She  had  warning 
enough  in  her  poor  mother-in-law  that  was  to  be,  they  said,  who  had 
married  in  that  irrational  trust  which  possesses  weak  and  loving 
women.  The  handsome  young  officer,  full  of  fervour  and  very  much 
in  debt,  with  a  halo  of  Crimean  glory  round  his  curly  head,  was  more  ' 
to  be  believed,  she  thought,  than  her  staid  old  tiresome  friends  who 
drew  gloomy  pictures,  and  wanted  to  have  no  end  of  legal  straps  and 
backstays.  She  did  not  accept  their  gloomy  pictures  as  in  any  way 
applicable  to  her.  Men  had  married  for  money  and  ill-treated  their 
wives  afterwards,  she  acknowledged ;  of  course  they  had ;  and  would 
again ;  but  Charles  was  an  exception ;  and  it  was  absurd,  she  argued, 
to  give  herself  to  a  man  she  could  not  trust  with  her  property.  In 
giving  herself  she  entrusted  him  with  something  far  more  precious 
than  Cragfoot ;  so  the  two  might  well  go  together,  and  the  estate 
follow  her  happiness.  Wherefore  the  marriage  was  celebrated  according 
to  their  joint  wishes ;  and  Lady  Anne  Graham's  well-endowed  daughteor 
gave  herself  in  haste  and  had  repented  for  a  lifetime  at  leisure. 

And  now  the  same  thing  was  going  to  be  repeated  with  Sydney 
and  Julia  Manley  in  that  odd  way  in  which  events  double  themiselves 
in  certain  families.  Miss  Manley  was  as  much  in  love  with  the  son 
as  Miss  Graham  had  been  with  the  father,  and  the  ravens  of  ill- 
boding  croaked  their  ugly  prophecies  in  vain.  She  only  desired  to 
show  her  lover  how  much  she  believed  in  him  and  loved  him  ;  and 
the  resolve  of  a  weak  woman  for  love  or  spite  is  for  the  most  part 
unalterable. 

Milltown  was  all  agog  with  the  news ;  but  aghast  too ;  for  poor 
Miss  Manley  was  liked  well  enough  in  the  place,  and  Sydney  vms,  as 
we  know,  distrusted. 

Mr.  Hamley  came  home  one  evening  full  of  the  report  He  waited 
until  he  had  drunk  his  prescribed  amount  of  claret  before  joining  the 
ladies,  and  then  he  began. 

"  Well,  Dora,  that  precious  lover  of  yours  has  not  been  long  before 
he  has  given  you  a  successor,"  he  said,  planting  himself  on  the  hearth- 
rug, and  speaking  with  a  kind  of  contemptuous  jocularity,  which  was 
not  his  most  becoming  manner. 
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^'  What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Hamley  ?"  answered  Dora,  innooently. 

*'  That  precious  scamp,  that  young  Lowe,  has  engaged  himself  to 
Miss  Manley ;  and  the  fool  is  going  to  marry  him." 

'^  Indeed !"  cried  Dora,  who  just  then  dropped  her  book,  and  had 
to  stoop  rather  a  long  time  before  she  could  pick  it  up  again. 

*'  Yes,  I  think  it  is,  indeed !  when  such  shamelessness  takes  place 
before  one's  eyes.  He  has  taken  her  for  her  money,  that's  as  plain 
as  the  nose  on  one's  fisu^;  and  that's  why  he  wanted  you,"  was 
Mr.  Hamley's  answer. 

"  You  are  not  yery  complimentary,  Mr.  Hamley,"  said  his  wife.  "  I 
had  no  more  wish  that  Dora  should  be  his  wife  than  you  had,  but  I 
wotdd  not  say  so  rudely  as  you  do,  that  he  wanted  her  only  for  her 
dower.    Dora  and  Julia  Manley  are  not  yery  much  alike,  I  think !" 

"Yt)u  dear!"  purred  Dora.  "  You  areWways  so  good  to  me! 
But  Miss  Manley  is  a  great  deal  better  than  I  am,  and  perhaps 
By ^  Mr.  Lowe,  does  really  like  her." 

Let  iliose  explain  the  contradictions  of  human  nature  who  can. 
Dora  did  not  want  to  go  away  with  Sydney,  and  she  was  sorry  for  his 
distresses ;  she  did  not  want  to  share  his  poyerty,  nor  indeed  did  she 
wish  him  to  be  poor  at  all ;  she  repented  her  own  marriage  with 
him ;  she  was  even  ashamed  of  it  now  that  the  first  excitement  had 
worn  o£r,  and  she  had  realised  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  her  posi- 
tion; yet  with  all  this,  when  she  heard  that  Sydney  Lowe  was  really 
engaged  to  Julia  Manley,  she  was  almost  choked,  partly  with  rage 
and  partly  with  tears,  and  could  scarcely  command  herself  to  speak  in 
her  usual  tone  and  manner.  Nothing  but  the  deadly  fear  of  dis- 
coyery,  with  Mr.  Hamley's  small  keen  eyes  watching  her  so  narrowly, 
could  haye  neryed  her  for  her  part ;  but  power  comes  when  it  is 
needed,  as  it  came  to  her  now  in  calmness  and  self-controL 

*'  I  grant  all  that,  Lady,"  Mr.  Hamley  answered.  "  I  am  not  fool 
enough  to  place  such  a  cart-horse  as  that  Manley  woman  and  our  little 
Arab  here  in  the  same  harness ;  but  it  looks  fishy  all  the  same  " 

"  It  looks  what,  Mr.  Hamley  ?"  interrupted  the  slow,  severe  yoice 
of  the  wifely  critic. 

He  laughed,  and  shifted  his  feet  noisily. 

''  A  lapse,  Lady,  a  lapse,"  he  said.  ^'  Well,  then,  it  looks  doubtful 
when  a  young  man  pretends  to  be  broken-hearted  for  Dora  one  day 
-and  makes  up  to  Miss  Manley  the  next.  It  looks  more  like  money- 
bags than  loye,  I  must  say.  For  my  part,"  with  an  assumption  of 
patriarchal  experience,  <'  I  cannot  understand  the  young  fellows  of  the 
present  day.  I  am  a  man  as  doesn't  change  mjself,  either  in  my  ad- 
miration for  the  ladies,  or  in  my  sentiments  elsewheres.  The  lady  as 
I  haye  loved  once  I  should  for  always,  and  I  don't  understand  this 
game  of  skipjack— one  down  and  another  up  before  you  can  say  Jack 
JRobinson.    I  think  that's  the  way  to  do,  isn't  it.  Lady  ?" 

VOL.  XLin.  R 
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He  spoke  to  his  wife,  bat  he  looked  at  Dora;  and  Mrs.  Hamley 
smiled  suod  said  yes,  she  approved  of  his  fidelity.  It  was  one  of  the^ 
yirtues  she  always  had  admired  in  him,  and  she  hoped  she  should  haye- 
reason  to  admire  it  to  the  end. 

Not  much  more  was  said  at  the  time  of  this  projected  marriage,  and 
Dora  escaped  the  detection  of  her  secret  with  her  nsnal  deyemess ; 
but  when  Patricia  heard  of  it,  she  startled  the  Fletchers  by  a  curious 
outburst  of  anguish  and  terror,  which  they  had  some  difficulty  in 
calming.  She  would  not  say  why  the  news  so  powerfully  affected 
her ;  not  eyen  to  Catherine,  from  whom  she  had  not  a  thought  un- 
shared. She  only  looked  white  and  scared,  and  said, ''  No,  no,  it 
ought  not  to  be,"  and  "  It  must  not  be  I"  weeping  hot,  heayy  tears,  and 
falling  h&ck  again  into  her  old  position  of  self-torture — not  knowing 
whether  to  tell  what  we  know,  wd  so  prevent  further  evil,  is  the  right 
thing  to  do ;  or  to  keep  silence  in  the  presence  of  sin,  and  by  silence 
to  consent  with  sinners,  may  not  be  at  times  the  truest  good.  Cathe- 
rine comforted  her  as  well  as  she  was  able,  but  she  could  not  console 
her  entirely ;  for  to  which  side  soever  she  turned,  she  found  grief  and 
perplexity  and  one  form  of  moral  evil.  Do  what  she  would  she  oould 
not  keep  herself  pure  nor  hold  her  action  harmless. 

While  she  was  sitting  there  doing  her  best  to  face  her  difficulties 
bravely,  the  Hamley  carriage  dashed  up  to  the  door,  and  a  note  was 
brought  in  to  her  from  Mr.  Hamley,  desiring  her  instant  presence  at 
Abbey  Holme:  Mrs.  Hamley  was  ill.  Had  it  ihen  come  at  last? 
Patricia  thought,  as  with  trembling  hands  she  threw  on  her  hat  and 
jacket.  Had  her  aunt  discovered  the  whole  thing,  and  was  she  to  be^ 
assoiled  and  reinstated  ? — taken  back  to  f&vour,  and  perhaps  taken 
back  to  the  house?  She  would  be  glad  of  the  former;  but  the 
latter? 

As  she  turned  to  go,  she  threw  her  arms  round  Catherine  with  a 
feverish  grasp. 

''Whatever  happens  we  are  always  friends  together,  as  we  are 
now  ?"  she  whispered,    "  You  will  not  give  me  back  to  them  ?" 

"No,"  said  Catherine,  kissing  her  fondly ;  "  you  shall  not  go  back 
to  Abbey  Holme,  my  love,  save  at  your  o?m  desire." 

"  Then  that  wQl  be  never !"  cried  Patricia  with  a  shudder,  as  she  got 
into  the  carriage  and  was  borne  away — borne  away  to  this  house  of 
falsehood  and  fiEtir-seeming,  where  nothmg  was  as  it  looked,  and  where 
evil  was  accepted  for  good  and  deception  for  truth. 

Chapter  XXXIX. 

THE  LAST  LOOK. 

Mrs.  Haiclet*s  health  had  long  been  dedining.    She  was  one  of 
those  lean  and  ascetic  women  who,  with  a  cordon  lieu  in  the  kitoheD< 
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and  all  soriB  of  oometic  vintages  in  the  cellar^  eat  dry  toaat  for  break- 
fast and  drink  plain  water  for  dinner.  She  gave  one  the  impression 
of  being  only  half  nourished  and  always  insufficiently  clad ;  a  woman 
to  whom  the  senses  were  things  accursed,  and  who  kept  her  luxu- 
rious table  and  wore  her  magnificent  clothes  as  matters  due  to  her 
position  rather  than  as  personal  indulgences  in  which  she  took 
pleasure — obligations  for  the  pride  of  life,  not  delights  for  the  lust  of 
the  flesh. 

This  last  year  had  tried  her  severely.  Ever  smce  Patricia's  arrival 
she  had  been  more  or  less  disturbed  in  mind,  and  her  frail  body  had 
suffered  in  consequence.  The  last  three  weeks  had  put  the  coping- 
stone  to  her  troubles.  That  her  niece  should  be  implicated  in  a  crime 
which  she  refosed  to  confess,  that  she  should  have  thrust  aode  the 
providential  settlement  offered  to  her,  and  lastly,  that  she  should  have 
preferred  the  Hollies  to  Abbey  Hdme,  and  Catherine  and  Henry 
Fletcher  to  herself  and  her  husband—allthis  was  too  much  for  her. 
Add  to  this  the  excitement  consequent  on  her  husband's  election;  the 
breakfasts  she  had  to  give,  the  luncheons,  the  dinners  at  which  she 
must  preside;  the  uproar  and  confusion  introduced  into  her  well- 
ordered  housdiold ;  tiie  bodily  fSatigue  and  mental  excitement  she  had 
to  undergo ;  and  it  was  small  wonder  if,  lying  awake  all  night  and 
fretting  all  day,  now  resenting  Patricia's  absence  from  their  xmusual 
festivities,  now  resenting  those  festivities  themsdves,  exhausted  and 
feverish,  her  health  went  down,  as  Mr.  Hamley  said, ''  with  a  run«" 
Her  scanty  bit  of  dry  toast  grew  smaller  at  each  breakfost,  h^  temper 
more  uncertain.  She  was  evidently  very  ill  and  profoundly  wretched ; 
but  she  would  not  allow  them  to  send  for  Dr.  Wickham,  nor  would 
she  recall  Patricia.  She  would  own  to  nothing  but  fatigue  and  the 
east  wind ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  dear  D<Nra,  she  used  to  say,  she 
did  not  know  how  she  should  have  survived  either. 

Dear  Dora  was  everything  to  her.  In  truth,  the  giri  was  sorry  to 
see  her  suffer,  and  deq)erately  frightened  lest  she  should  die.  Her 
death  would  indeed  be  shooting  Niagara^  with  that  terrible  '^  And 
after  ?*'  to  follow.  She  was  p^ectly  aware  of  the  contingency  it 
included ;  indeed,  she  had  known  it  for  years ;  and  though  she];bad 
encouraged  it  when  it  suited  her  purpose,  the  knowledge  of  what  had 
to  come  when  Mrs.  Hamley's  death  should  leave  Mr.  Hamley  free, 
had  periiaps  had  scoiething  to  do  with  the  ceremony  in  which  Mr. 
Sydney  Lowe  had  been  the  principal  performer  more  than  a  year  ago 
behind  the  New  Boad  caryatides.  But  though  Mrs.  Hamley's  death 
would  always  have  been  a  terror  and  a  trouble,  it  was  doubly  so  now» 
when  Sydney's  engagement  with  Miss  Manley  was  made  public,  and 
she  oould  not  claim  even  such  slight  protection  as  a  canfession  of  her 
love  for  him  might  have  given.  Would  she  have  had  courage  for 
that,  had  she  been  aUe  ?    Look  where  she  would  the  waters  were 
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cloeing  rapidly  round  her,  and  she  saw  no  way  of  escape  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left. 

'  Dear  Dora  was  intensely  unhappy  at  this  time ;  terrified  and  dis- 
tracted; and  her  own  secret  sorrows  gave  her  snch  a  dehghtfal 
appearance  of  sympathy — as  much  from  an  instinct  of  self-preservation 
as  from  her  natural  amiability — she  attended  on  Mrs.  Hamley  with 
such  unremitting  care,  so  deliciously  unobtrusiye,  yet  so  full  of 
thought  and  charming  management,  that,  with  the  propensity  there 
is  in  human  nature  to  round  off  characters  harmoniously  and  to  find 
yelyet  coats  without  seamy  sides,  no  one  who  had  seen  her  at  this 
tune  would  have  believed  a  girl,  so  sweet  and  full  of  thought  for  her 
dying  friend,  was  able  at  the  same  time  to  be  so  false  and  base. 

Day  by  day  Mrs.  Hamley  had  grown  worse  and  drawn  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  Great  Hour.  She  had  no  perceptible  ailment  that  could 
be  catalogued.  Weakness,  loss  of  appetite,  loss  of  sleep,  frequent 
faintings,  a  gradual  decay-^that  long,  slow  death,  of  which  the  stages 
are  so  many  before  the  last  is  reached,  and  passed — ^these  were  Uie 
symptoms  and  the  root  of  her  malady.  There  was  nothing  special  to 
combat  in  all  this.  The  machine  was  wearing  out ;  that  was  all ; 
and  she  knew  it.  She  had  a  tough  spirit,  and  had  always  made  a 
good  fight  of  it.  In  poverty  of  circumstances  as  in  distress  of  mind 
she  never  showed  what  she  suffered,  save  by  increased  acerbity  of 
temper.  She  was  peevish  in  affliction,  but  she  was  grim  and  deter- 
mined. Even  now  she  had  not  given  up  till  forced  to  do  so.  She 
had  come  down  punctually  to  breakfast,  and  had  read  the  prayers  in  her 
quavering  treble,  though  she  was  obliged  to  yield  so  far  to  her  weak- 
ness as  to  sit  during  the  office.  She  had  poured  out  the  tea  to  the 
last  with  her  frail  and  shaking  hands  that  could  scarcely  lift  the 
massive  sUver  pot,  both  together ;  and  she  had  had  her  poor  old  face 
and  head  dressed  with  her  usual  care  and  precision.  It  was  painful 
to  see  the  unnecessary  struggle  that  she  made.  If  only  she  would 
have  consented  to  her  state,  and  been  a  comfortable,  unpowdered,  and 
unsightly  old  goody  wrapped  up  in  flannel,  without  beads  or  bugles, 
lace  or  ribbons  about  her,  how  much  better  it  would  have  been,  dear 
Dora  used  to  think ;  while  she  said  sweetly,  to  please  her :  ''  What  a 
pretty  cap  that  is,  dear!  Bignold  certainly  knows  how  to  make 
caps." 

At  which  Mrs.  Hamley  would  smile  complacently,  and  think  she 
was  masking  her  batteries  and  fading  cleverly. 

And  all  this  time  she  was  fretting  about  Patricia.  Too  proud  to 
yield  to  her  inward  wish  for  a  reconciliation,  or  to  write  telling  her  to 
come  and  see  her,  she  was  angry  that  the  girl  whom  she  had  repulsed 
so  severely  did  not  again  beg  for  grace,  divining  the  moment  when  it 
would  be  granted. 

<<  She  must  know  that  I  am  ill,"  she  used  to  think,  half  between 
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teara  and  anger.  ^'  My  own  flesh  and  blood — ^my  only  relation,  to 
whom  I  have  been  so  kind,  a  Tery  mother — to  treat  me  with  such 
ingratitude,  snch  heartlessness !  It^  is  her  evil  conscience.  She 
knows  that  she  has  sinned,  and  she  is  ashamed  and  afraid  to  see  me." 

So  she  thought,  lying  awake  daring  the  long  watches  of  the  night, 
tossed  between  her  secret  conscionsness  of  Patricia's  innocence  and 
her  determination  to  find  her  gnilty  for  her  own  self-jnstification ; 
growing  Weaker  day  by  day ;  more  harassed  night  by  night ;  till  at 
last  the  moment  came  when  her  will  had  to  go  down  before  disease,  and 
when  she  must  perforce  keep  the  bed  from  which  she  could  not  rise. 

Then,  and  not  till  then,  she  desired  that  Patricia  should  be  sent 
for ;  she  not  having  heard  of  her  illness,  and  to  whom  Mr.  Hamley's 
harried  note,  '^  Miss  Kemball,  return  with  the  carriage  if  you  please ; 
Mrs.  Hamley  is  ill  and  desires  to  see  you,"  was  scarcely  sn&cient 
preparation  for  the  terrible  change  she  found. 

Propped  up  in  bed,  her  hair  restorers,  pads,  and  braids  laid  aside 
with  her  smart  dress-caps,  and  her  scanty  whitened  locks  pushed 
off  from  her  pinched  and  sallow  face ;  her  eyes  sunk  in  her  head ; 
her  thin  lips,  black  and  dry,  drawn  back  from  her  teeth ;  her  body 
wasted ;  and  her  hands  idly  plucking  at  the  sheet — Patricia,  suddenly 
ushered  into  the  presenoe"^  of  her  aunt — ^into  the  presence  of  death — 
could  not  at  first  realise  what  she  saw.  It  was  like  something  unreal ; 
a  picture  or  a  dream.  She  could  scarcely  believe  that  that  formidable 
power,  of  whom  she  had  been  so  often  afraid,  should  be  lying  there,  a 
poor,  weak,  helpless  thing  appealing  only  to  human  pity  and  de- 
pendent on  compassion  for  every  act  of  her  life ;  her  arbitrary  will 
set  aside ;  her  autocratic  power  gone ;  nothing  left  now  but  the  bare 
bones  of  humanity.  It  was  very  terrible  to  her;  a  sudden  reversion 
of  conditions— she  so  strong,  and  her  aunt  who  had  mastered  her  so 
weak — that  made  her  feel  almost  cruel  and  xmdutiful. 

She  could  not  repress  a  grievous  little  cry  as  she  came  up  to  the 
bed  and  took  the  wasted  hand  that  moved  feebly  across  the  sheet 
towards  her,  saying,  as  she  carried  it  to  her  lips ;  ''  I  did  noUknow 
that  you  were  ill,  darling  aunty ;  no  one  told  me  till  this  moment." 

**I  thought  you  might  have  come  to  see  me,  Patricia,"  said  Mrs. 
Hamley  with  feeble  reproach. 

'^  If  I  had  only  known  that  I  might,  I  would  not  have  waited  to  be 
sent  for,"  she  answered  tenderly. 

The  dying  woman  looked  up. 

^  In  spite  then  of  your  wickedness,  you  feel  that  you  owe  me  some 
respect?*'  she  said. 

Had  she  been  in  her  ordinary  state,  her  severity  of  accent  would 
have  chilled  and  checked  Patricia;  now,  her  assumption  of  moral 
superiority  was  almost  tragical  from  its  impotence. 

*'  I  only  wanted  to  love  you  with  my  whole  heart.    Oh,  let  me 
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hear  yon  say  ihat  you  believe  me !"  Patricia  said  earnestly,  her  honest 
eyes  full  of  tears. 

^*  I  dare  say  you  did/'  Mrs.  Hamley  answered  after  a  pause ; ''  I  did 
not  see  it,  but  I  am  willing  to  beHeye  it — ^now." 

^'I  never  meant  to  offend  you,  aunty  dear,  at  any  time.  I  have 
been  ignorant  and  clumsy,  I  know :  but  I  always  wished  to  do  i^t 
was  right,"  said  the  girl,  kissing  her  hand. 

*^  But  you  did  what  was  wrong  instead,"  Mrs.  Hamley  answered, 
looking  up  with  that  strange  and  awful  death-bed  scowl  which  seems 
more  ]jke  demoniacal  possessiim  than  human  anger. 

Patricia  shivered  as  she  met  her  look,  and  shut  her  eyes  for  an 
instant ;  then,  as  if  she  put  it  from  her,  she  said : 

**  Tet  indeed  I  tried  hard  to  satisfy  you,  dear,  though  I  failed." 

**  Tes,  you  failed — ^you  failed,"  repec^  Mrs.  Hamley,  half  closing 
her  eyes. 

''  I  know  I  did,  to  my  bitter  sorrow;  and  I  never  understood  how  nor 

'  why,"  returned  Patricia,  bending  over  her  with  an  earnest  caressing 

gesture,  as  if  she  would  have  taken  the  poor  sick  head  to  her  bosom, 

and  given  some  of  the  fulness  of  her  own  life  to  the  fast-ebbing  stream 

pulsing  each  moment  more  faintly  in  those  shrivelled  veins. 

^  If  you  are  sincere  in  saying  that,  tell  me  the  truth  about  the 
cheque,"  cried  Mrs.  Hamley  suddenly,  with  a  quick  flaming  up  of  her 
old  angry  tenacity. 

Patricia  looked  across  the  bed  to  where  Dora  stood,  distressed 
truly,  bat  self-possessed  and  fully  alive  to  the  danger  of  the  moment. 
She  had  not  braved  all  the  perils  which  had  surrounded  her  for  so 
many  months  to  yield  now  to  an  impulse  of  weak  compassion  or 
puerile  oonscienee.  She  was  sorry  for  both  Mrs.  Hamley  and 
Patricia,  but  she  would  be  mote  sorry  for  herself  if  things  were 
different  Hard  as  it  was  on  both  that  the  one  should  die  deceived, 
and  the  other  be  condemned  while  innocent,  it  would  be  harder,  she 
thought,  on  herself,  if  the  mask  which  E^e  had  worn  with  such 
success  should  be  taken  off  now  at  the  last  moment,  and  the  labour  of 
a  life  be  undone. 

*'  Dora,  help  me  f  cried  Patricia  in  an  imploring  tone. 

Dora  looked  at  her  steadily. 

"  I  cannot  help  you,  Patricia,"  she  answered.  "  I  know  nothing 
about  it — you  know  that  I  do  not,"  emphatically. 

Patricia  covered  her  face.  It  took  ail  her  strength  and  loyalty  to 
stand  up  against  the  agony  of  this  moment,  to  bear  this  terrible 
burden.  That  her  aunt  should  die  believing  this  grievous  falsehood 
true,  believing  Dora  pure,  and  ignorant  of  the  awful  chapter  of 
further  crime  contemplated  and  announced,  was  of  itself  sorrow 
enough  for  a  sincere  nature;  but  also,  unselfish  as  she  was,  it  did 
seem  hard  that  she  should  be  forced  to  sacrifice  the  appearance  of 
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iiononr — the  thing  which  was  dearest  to  her  in  li£e — for  the  reality, 
in  maintaining  the  &iae  repute  of  another. 

The  dying  woman  pbicked  her  feebly  by  the  Bleera 

"  Tell  me,"  Bhe  said.     "  Why  do  you  troul^e  Dora  about  it  T 

Patricia  lifted  up  her  face,  pale,  quivering,  but  steadfast 

*^  I  cannot  tell  you,  aunt,"  she  said  in  low  distinct  tones.  *'  I  have 
promised  faithf uUy  that  I  never  would,  and  I  have  not  got  leave  to 
hteak  my  word.  Only  believe  that  I  was  innocent  in  the  whole 
matter — oh  believe  that  dear,  for  it  is  true !" 

Her  aunt  gave  a  pathetic  little  sigh.  She  was  too  weary,  too  weak 
to  combat  longer.  She  must  reeign  herself  to  defeat.  XJndutiful  and 
«elf-willed  even  at  this  supreme  moment,  she  must  leave  that  stubborn 
spirit  now  to  its  own  hard  course.  She  had  done  all  she  could ;  and 
life  was  fading  too  fast  for  struggle. 

She  turned  her  v^an  eyes  to  Dora.  It  was  rest  to  her  to  look  at 
the  soft  flower-face  she  knew  so  well  and  loved  so  dearly ! — the  face 
that  had  been,  to  her  fancy  and  beUef,  like  an  open  book  of  which 
she  had  read  every  page  from  end  to  end !  It  was  her  haven,  her 
comfort;  and  yet,  with  the  natural  sense  of  family,  she  regretted 
even  in  this  her  last  hour  that  her  own  niece  had  not  been  as 
dear  and  good  as  her  husband's  cousin,  and  had  not  been  able  to 
at  least  share  in  the  love  she  gave  so  freely  to  this. 

"  Ood  blees  you,  my  child  !'*  she  said  in  the  gasping,  interrupted 
utterance  of  the  dying,  ''  Ycm  have  been  my  comfort  ever  since  you 
entered  the  house.    You  have  made  me  happy." 

^*  I  have  loved  you,  dear,"  said  Dora,  laying  her  soft  hand  on  the 
fleshless  fingers. 

Mrs.  Hamley  smiled  famtly.  *^  Take  care  of  her,  Mr.  Hamley," 
she  said ;  for  Mr.  Hamley  had  just  entered  by  a  side^door,  and  now 
fitood  by  Dora. 

"  I  will,  my  dear — I  will,"  he  answered  fervently ;  and  put  his  arm 
round  his  young  cousin's  slight  figure,  drawing  her  close  up  to  his 
ample  chest 

*'  She  deserves  your  fatherly  care,"  said  Mrs.  Hamley.  ^'  I  leave 
her  to  you.    GroA  bless  her !    God  bless  you,  Dora !" 

Dora  sobbed,  and  Mr.  Hamley  pressed  her  to  him  tenderly.  Tears 
were  in  his  eyes  too.  The  woman  who  was  dying  there  before  him 
had  been  his  true  friend,  if  never  his  beloved.  Thpugh  she  was 
leaving  the  way  open  for  the  happiness  he  had  waited  for  so  patiently 
«nd  defended  so  jealously,  still  she  had  been  staunch  and  loyal  in 
her  day.  And  then  his  very  tenderness  for  Dora  made  him  pitiful 
for  his  wi&,  just  as  his  natural  emoti(m  for  her  death  made  him  yet 
more  loving  to  Dora. 

''  Don't  fret,  my  darling,  I  will  take  care  of  you,"  he  said  in  a  low 
voice. 
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Mrs.  Hamley  looked  pleased. 

"  Eight,*'  she  whispered.    "  Be  her  father— take  care  of  her." 

"Have  you  no  word  for  me,  aunt?"  cried  Patricia  with  the- 
passionate  cry  of  the  Esau  unjustly  de&auded.     "  Bless  me  too  I" 

There  was  a  pause.  Mrs.  Hamley  looked  at  her  niece  wearily, 
sternly,  sadly. 

*^  Ood  forgive  you,  and  turn  ^your  stubborn  heart.  I  forgive- 
you,"  was  then  her  feeble  respcwse  made  with  an  effort;  and 
again  her  eyes  turned  to  Dora.  ^'  God  bless  you,  my  Dora !"  she- 
murmured. 

No  other  word  was  spoken.  The  evening  sun  streamed  into  the 
room  and  showed  the  pallid  face  of  the  dying  woman;  Patricia's- 
silent  agony,  yet  dear  of  self-reproach ;  the  grief,  the  fear,  but  the 
self-control  tiiat  comes  of  the  very  need  of  terror,  of  Dora ;  the  sub- 
dued and  decent  regret  of  Mr.  Hamley,  divided  as  he  was  between 
pity  and  love,  regret  and  reUef.  The  silence  was  broken  only  by  the* 
harsh  rattle  of  the  labouring  breath  growing  harder,  slower,  at  every 
instant ;  by  the  stifled  sobs  of  the  onlookers  gathered  there  to  watch 
but  unable  to  help ;  when  suddenly  Mrs.  Hamley  opened  her  eyes^ 
It  seemed  as  if  she  saw  something  beautiful  in  the  air  before  her,  for 
a  smile,  softer  and  more  divine  than  had  ever  been  on  her  face  before,, 
irradiated  her  whole  countenance.  She  half-raised  herself  from  her 
pillow,  turning  towards  Patricia.  The  last  spark  of  life  blazed  up  in 
her  eyes  with  a  sudden  vividness  that  burnt  more  like  fire  than  human 
life.  8he  could  not  speak,  though  her  dry  lips  moved ;  but  her  look 
fastened  itself  on  the  girl  with  a  yearning  and  intense  desire,  a 
passionate  longing  that  was  as  mournful  as  a  cry. 

Patricia  stooped  over  her  and  took  the  half-raised  body  in  her  arms* 

"  What  is  it,  dear  ?"  she  said.    "  Do  you  know  me  now  ?" 

The  face  that  looked  into  hers  was  scarcely  Aunt  Hamley's  face  at- 
all ;  it  was  that  of  a  creature  divinely  illumined,  brightened  with 
more  than  human  knowledge,  burning  with  more  than  human  love. 
It  lasted  only  for  a  moment ;  but  that  moment  seemed  an  eternity^ 
during  which  her  very  soul  had  looked  from  her  eyes  into  Patricia's. 
Then  her  head  sank  back  on  the  girl's  arm,  her  glazed  eyes  turned . 
her  jaw  dropped,  her  laboured  breathing  ceased ;  and  she  was  dead. 
But  she  died  in  the  arms  of  her  niece,  and  her  last  look  had  been  hers* 

Patricia  laid  her  head  reverently  on  the  pillow,  and  with  a  strange- 
superstitious  feeling  kissed  her  mouth  for  the  fsdnt  lingering  breath 
that  might  be  about  her  lips. 

Mr.  Hamley  stretched  out  his  large  hand  and  closed  her  eyelids. 

"  Thus  die  the  just,"  he  said  with  pompous  solemnity ;  while  Dora 
drew  a  deep  breath  as  one  who  has  safely  skirted  by  a  danger,  though 
the  next  instant  she  slightly  shivered,  knowing  what  was  before  her. 

To  Patricia  the  world  felt  wider  and  darker  somehow  now  than  it 
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had  done  this  morning.  Her  last  relative  had  gone,  and  she  remem- 
bered with  a  pang  of  self-reproach — ^how  base  it  seemed  I — her  terror 
lest  her  annt  should  send  for  her  to  live  at  Abbey  Holme  again,  and 
once  more  plunge  her  into  the  old  life  of  misunderstanding  and  "  con- 
senting witii  sinners."  If  it  could  have  brought  her  back  again  how 
willinglj  she  would  haye  returned  to  the  stifling  air  and  unwhole- 
some morals  of  Abbey  Holme !  If  her  own  sorrow  could  have  ensured 
that  poor  dead  soid's  peace,  how  gladly  she  would  have  paid  the 
price !  But  the  door  was  closed  and  the  seal  set  for  all  time  now ; 
and  as  the  past  had  been  so  must  it  remain  for  eternity.  8he  could 
only  hope  that  what  had  been  wrong  here  was  made  right  there ;  but 
for  this  world  all  was  over. 

Yet  it  was  cruel.  Dora  blessed  and  loved  and  thanked,  and  Dorsr 
the  cause  of  it  all !  Dora  who  had  lived  a  life  of  deception  from  the 
first,  who  had  simply  offered  a  manner  for  a  reality,  a  facile  temper 
for  a  heart,  and  falsehood  for  truth ;  and  she  who  had  failed — she 
scarcely  knew  why,  but  surely  not  for  want  of  trying  to  succeed 
by  fEuthful  endeavour — yet  she  was  simply  forgiven  and  Dora  was 
blessed !  She  wished  her  aunt  had  blessed  her  too.  She  was  glad  of 
that  strange  loving  look ;  it  seemed  to  soften  the  hardness  of  the  last 
word,  and  lessen  its  injustice ;  but  she  wished  that  she  had  blessed 
her !  She  had  not  forfeited  this  holy  consecration  of  death ;  she  had 
been  loyal  to  her  promise ;  but  in  her  loyalty  she  had  not  injured  her 
aunt,  and  she  had  done  nothing  to  make  her  unworthy  of  her  blessing. 
It  had  been  a  less  sorrow  to  believe  her,  Patricia,  guilty  of  some 
mysterious  misdemeanour  than  it  would  have  been  to  have  known 
Dora's  life  of  deception  and  fedsehood.  She  saw  no  different  way  of 
action  for  herself  had  she  her  time  to  come  over  again ;  unless  indeed 
she  had  suspected  Dora  from  the  beginning,  and  refused  to  do  the 
service  asked  of  her.  But  still  her  thoughts  went  back  to  the  central 
point  of  her  sorrow  at  this  moment ;  she  wished  that  her  aunt  had 
blessed  her — that  she  had  spoken  just  one  comfortable  word  of  love 
and  trust  before  the  time  for  speech  had  passed  for  ever ! 

Presently  Mr.  Hamley  spoke.  "  Your  dear  aunt  has  died  forgiving 
you,"  he  said  to  Patricia,  his  arm  still  about  Dora ;  "  so  do  I." 

He  held  out  his  hand  over  the  bed,  and  Patricia,  waking  up  from 
her  dreamy  thoughts,  put  hers  into  it.  It  was  like  a  compact  across 
the  dead. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said  simply. 

She  knew  he  meant  well,  and  she  accepted  his  meaning  in  lieu  of 
the  right  They  shook  hands  solemnly ;  after  which  Patricia  stooped 
down  and  lovingly  kissed  the  white  still  face  on  the  pillow.  Dora 
%nd  Mr.  Hamley  kissed  it  too,  both  with  a  certain  shudder ;  and  then 
they  all  went  down  into  the  drawing-room,  when  Patricia  prepared 
to  go. 
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''MuBtyou  leave  now  ?^  said  Mr.  Hamley^  meaning  to  be  kind. 
^^  If  you  must  yon  mnst ;  bat  remember  that  Dora  will  always  be  yonr 
friend." 

He  said  this  as  if  he  had  offered  her  a  coronet. 

Patricia  did  not  answer.  She  looked  at  Dora  hurriedly,  not  wish- 
ing to  draw  suspicion  on  her ;  and  indeed,  on  her  own  account,  not 
^»ring  to  look  at  her  longer  or  more  narrowly  than  was  absolutely 
necessary. 

The  £ur  downward-bended  fsuoe  had  a  look  on  it  of  such  abject 
terror,  oyermastering  it  for  a  moment,  as  humiliated  Patricia  to  see. 
How  would  she  act  now  ?  Dora  thought.  Her  silence  during  Mrs. 
Hamley's  lifetime  had  been  always  sure,  but  she  did  not  feel  so'  certain 
of  it  now.  There  was  this  marriage  with  Miss  Manley  publicly  talked 
about :  would  she  keep  her  counsel  faithfully  eyen  through  this  ?  But 
what  of  the  future  ?  When  she  too  had  heard  that  word  which  had 
to  come,  what  would  she  do  ?  Would  she  lift  up  her  Toioe  and  cry 
aloud,  and,  to  prevent  the  commission  of  a  sin,  tell  all  she  knew,  and 
so  dash  her  former  friend  headkmg  to  destruction  ?  or  would  she 
still  keep  loyal  silence  and  consent  with  sin  and  sinners  for  the  sake 
of  truth  ?  This  was  why  she  looked  so  terrified  that  it  touched  the 
braver  heart  with  a  sense  of  shame  and  shared  humiliation  to  see  iL 

But  Patricia  was  hi  from  suspecting  the  truth  of  Mr.  Hamley's 
feeling,  or  Dora's  cause  for  fear.  She,  like  her  aunt,  had  no  other 
idea  but  that  of  a  &therly  affection  on  his  side  and  a  filial  love  on 
hers ;  and  as  for  Sydney  Lowe,  she  supposed  that  now.  Aunt  Hamley 
being  dead,  Dora  would  come  forward  openly  and  prevent  the  illegal 
marriage  of  her  husband  by  taking  up  her  own  publicly.  She  was  sorry 
for  her  too,  all  things  considered ;  and  notwithstanding  her  own  griefis 
against  her  would  not  have  added  a  feather's  weight  to  her  troubles. 

**  I  hope  you  understand  that  it  vnll  be  agood  thing  for  you  to  have 
Dora  as  your  friend,"  Mr.  Hamley  went  on  to  say.  ''  Dora  will  have 
a  large  amount  of  power  in  her  hands ;  she  will  be  mistress  of  Abbey 
Holme,  and  you  will  want  some  one  to  stand  by  you.  Dora  will 
stand  by  you.  I  make  bold  to  say  so  much.  You  make  her  your 
friend,  and  all  will  come  out  square." 

"  Thank  you,  but  I  shall  not  ask  her  for  her  help,"  said  Patricia 
hastily. 

Dora  looked  up,  but  over  her  head,  not  into  her  &ce.  She  avoided 
Patricia's  eyes  as  she  spoke. 

^'  I  will  always  be  glad  to  hdp  you,  dear,"  she  said  sweetly.  ^'  Tou 
are  her  niece ;  and  this  kind,  good  friend,"  turning  to  Mr.  Hamley, 
and  looking  at  him  with  shy  affection  and  covert  and  most  delightful 
consciousness,  "*  this  dear  friend  has  always  wished  you  well  and  been 
good  to  you«    I  can  do  nothing  better  than  carry  out  his  wishes." 

**  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean,  exactly,"  said  Patricia  with  a  certain 
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stately  bearing,  drawing  herself  away.    "  I  want  no  help  of  any  kind, 
sad  what  I  want  more  than  I  have  I  can  work  for.    The  greatest  good 
that  yon  could  have  done  me,  Dora,  before  she  died,  you  refused ;  I . 
want  nothing  of  you  now  1" 

"  You  take  high  ground,  Miss  T  said  Mr.  Hamley  with  an  annoyed 
■air. 

"  I  mean  nothing  offensive,  but  I  ''can  accept  no  fftTOur  at  your 
hands,  Mr.  Hamley,  nor  at  Dora's,"  said  Patricia. 

"  Ton  need  not  be  afraid.  Afl&iirs  will  be  properly  conducted,  and 
not  the  most  particular-minded  person,  as  I  call  it,  will  have  a  word  to 
«ay>"  P^t  itt  Mr.  Hamley  hastily. 

He  took  it  that  she  ]mew  his  heart  and  mind,  and  that  she  resented 
his  intentions.  And  for  a  moment,  the  thought  flashed  across  him 
whether  "that  tale  of  Gordon  Frere  was  all  a  bam,  and  had  the  girl 
taken  a  liking  for  himself?  She  had  always  been  unconmion  good  to 
him,  and  more  unlikely  things  had  happened.'^ 

^'  I  am  sure  you  will  do  all  that  is  right,"  answered  Patricia,  believ- 
ing him  to  mean  the  funeral  or  the  di^>osition  of  his  wife's  property 
to  Dora,  or  something  else  in  the  way  of  business,  she  did  not  know 
what ;  *'  but  Dora  knows  quite  well  why  I  would  not  accept  a  &vour 
from  her,  and  why  now  that  poor  aunty  has  gone  I  have  no  place  here 
and  never  shall  have  again." 

"  My  goodness  I  Patricia,!  know  nothing  of  the  kindl  I  have  not 
the  least  idea  of  what  you  mean !"  cried  Dora  roused  to  unusual 
energy  of  voice  and  temper  by  the  imminence  of  her  periL 

"  Dora !  how  can  you  carry  on  this  awful  thing  with  what  I  know, 
and  you  know  too,  and  with  what  we  have  just  seen !"  cried  Patneia, 
pressing  her  hand?  on  her  heari 

'^  What  the  dickens  does  the  girl  mean  ?"  cried  Mr.  Hamley,  looking 
at  her  in  a  curiously  embarrassed  way. 

If  it  was  what  he  thought,  her  sentiments,  though  flattering  and 
predisposing  him  to  generous  treatment  and  kindly  judgment,  were 
decidedly  in  the  way  at  the  present  moment,  and  he  wished  her  to 
understand  as  much. 

*'  I  have  not  the  remotest  idea,"  said  Dora,  simply.  Then  in  a  low 
voice,  she  added,  "  Our  poor  dear  thought  her  mad,  and  I  do  really 
believe  she  is." 

"  It  looks  like  it,"  he  answered  in  the  same  key. 

He  went  up  to  Patricia,  and  took  both  her  hands  in  his,  speaking 
to  her  in  that  peculiar  way  in  which  people  speak  to  maniacs — rather 
loud,  in  an  artificial  voice,  every  word  staccato  and  distmct. 

'^  Yes,  yes,  Dora  knows  all  about  it,"  he  said,  wagging  his  head  in 
a  soothing  manner.  "  Dora  quite  understands  it  all — you  hear  ?  she 
quite  xmderstands  what  you  mean ;  so  go  home  now  like  a  good  girl, 
snA  tell  Miss  Fletcher  to  put  your  feet  in  hot  water.    It  will  draw 
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the  blood  from  yonr  head.  Bad  thing,  blood  in  the  head,  mj  dear," 
pointing  to  his  own  forehead  with  his  forefinger;  ''hot  footbath  will 
do  you  good." 

"  I  don't  understand  yon,"  said  Patricia,  looking  at  him  in  blank 
amazement.    "  What  do  you  mean  ?'' 

Mr.  Hamley  rang  the  bell. 

'*  Jones,"  he  said,  when  the  man  entered  the  room,  "  is  the  carriage 
waiting  ?' 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  Jones. 

"  Now,  my^ear  Miss  Kemball,  let  me  send  you  to  your  friends," 
said  Mr.  Hamley  graciously.  ''  Jones,  tell  Bignold  to  put  on  her 
bonnet  and  escort  Miss  Kemball  to  the  Hollies.  I  do  not  like  her  to 
go  alone ;  Mrs.  Hamley  did  not  like  her  to  go  alone,"  with  a  sudden 
sigh.    *^  She  might  do  herself  a  mischief,"  in  a  whisper  to  Dora. 

And  Dora  answered  **  Yes.    It  is  better  to  send  Bignold." 

How  lucky  it  was  that  she  thought  of  making  Patricia  mad !  What- 
ever she  might  say  now  Mr.  Hamley  would  not  belieyeher,  and  if  she 
said  too  much  she  could  easily  get  her  locked  up.  Only  the  ravings 
of  a  diseased  brain  taking  the  false  impressions  characteristic  of 
disease  and  accusing  those  who  are  the  nearest  and  dearest  of  impos- 
sible crimes !  It  was  a  happy  thought,  and  she  was  infinitely  relieved 
by  it ;  though  indeed  she  was  not  cruel  or  hard  by  nature,  only  driven 
into  both  cruelty  and  hardness  by  fear  and  falsehood.  And  when  she 
thought  of  getting  Patricia  lock^  up  in  a  lunatic  asylum  if  she  told 
too  much,  she  felt  something  like  a  person  who  is  being  fast  sur- 
rounded by  the  tide,  when  he  suddenly  strikes  on  a  pathway  up  the 
chBjB  which  he  had  not  known  nor  foreseen,  and  whom  it  would  but 
little  discompose  if  he  had  to  fling  down  an  unoffending  sheep  or  lamb 
that  stood  in  his  way  and  made  his  escape  else  impossible. 

Patricia  at  first  refused  both  Bignold  and  the  carriage ;  but  when 
Mr.  Hamley  insisted  so  strongly  that  her  refusal  became  contentious, 
she  yielded,  and  suffered  him  to  take  her  out  to  the  door  on  his  arm, 
as  he  had  brought  her  in  just  about  a  year  ago.  As  she  passed 
through  the  hall  she  gave  one  sudden  sob  as  if  her  heart  would  break : 
and  Mr.  Hamley  patted  her  hand  affectionately.  The  new  idea  that 
had  taken  possession  of  him  was  flattering  if  inconvenient ;  and  he  felt 
that  he  could  afford  to  be  compassionate  to  the  poor  soul.  Then  they 
shook  hands  together,  and  he  was  really  quite  tender  to  her,  so  much 
so  that  she  wondered  at  it  and  the  servants  wondered  too,  as  he 
assisted  her  into  the  carriage,  and  so  sent  her  back  to  the  HoUies  in 
state,  and  guarded.  She  little  suspected  however,  that  the  former 
maid  was  her  present  keeper,  and  that  she  was  regarded  by  Mr. 
*  Hamley  on  the  one  hand  as  a  lunatic,  dangerous  to  leave  alone,  on  the 
other  as  a  poor  dear  unfortunate  young  woman  who  had  contracted  a 
not  unnatural  but  wholly  unreturnable  affection  for  himself. 
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'^  And  now/'  she  bslH,  after  she  had  told  her  friends  how  her  annt 
had  died— told  them  too  with  many  tears  of  that  strange  earnest  look, 
and  how  she  seemed  to  feel  in  it  that  the  poor  darling  had  at  the  last 
moment  recognised  her  innocence,  and  what  a  comfort  it  was  that  she 
had  died  actually  in  her  arms — when  all  this  waa  told,  **  and  now,"  she 
said, ''  we  most  come  to  some  understanding  ahout  myself.  I  did  not 
mind  staying  here  so  long  as  poor  aunt  lired — somehow,  it  did  not 
seem  like  fastening  myself  on  you,  because,  I  suppose  you  could  have 
sent  me  back  at  any  hour  when  you  were  tired  of  me.  But  now  it  is 
different  I  cannot  lire  on  you  for  ever ;  I  must  do  something  for 
myself." 

"  Nonsense !"  said  Henry  Fletcher. 

"  Henry  is  right,"  said  Catherine.  "  Besides,  my  dear,  to  take  up 
your  own  point,  you  cannot  do  anything  that  will  keep  you.  No  one 
who  has  not  a  specialised  education  can  make  a  reasonable  income ; 
and  so  few  women  have  a  specialised  education !  You,  my  darling, 
certainly  have  not." 

*^  But  I  can  learn  something,"  said  Patricia  a  little  vaguely. 

"  We  must  first  of  all  arrange  what  you  can  learn,  and  what  you 
can  utilise  when  learnt,"  Catherine  answered,  as  if  arguing  a  possible 
point. 

"  You  know  how  much  I  love  you  both,"  said  Patricia  tenderly,  as 
she  returned  to  the  charge.  '^  You  know  I  came  to  you  like  your  own 
child  when  I  was  in  trouble ;  but  how  can  I  go  on  living  here,  perhaps 
for  years,  till  Gordon  comes  home  and  is  able  to  marry  me  ?  I  am  sure 
you  must  both  feel  it  is  better  and  nobler  to  do  something  for  myself." 

"  So  it  would,  if  we  were  not  ourselves,"  Dr.  Fletcher  said.  **  If 
you  were  with  anyone  else,  I  would  counsel  you  to  go  out  into  the 
world  and  be  industrious  and  independent ;  but  not  from  us.  We 
love  you  too  well,''  he  added,  looking  at  her  quietly. 

'*  Patricia,"  said  Catherine,  glancing  at  her  brother :  '^  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  something ;  something  about  myself  that  you  have  never 
heard.  Henry  knows  it  all,  so  it  is  nothing  that  will  shock  or  startle 
him.  Long  before  you  were  bom,  long  before  your  father  married, 
he  and  I  were  friends — the  dearest  friends  I  My  darling,  he  was  the 
only  man  I  ever  loved ;  and  at  one  time  he  loved  me.  But  then," 
she  added  hastily,  "  he  had  not  seen  jour  mother.  Still  we  were 
Mends  and  lovers  in  earlier  days,  and  but  for  a  mere  chance  we 
should  have  been  married.  And  does  not  that  give  me  a  certain 
claim  to  be  your  pro-mother  now  ?" 

Tears  stood  in  her  eyes,  and  the  round,  soft,  matronly  cheek  was 
pale  while  she  spoke.  A  woman's  heart  never  grows  old,  and  the 
love  which,  by  long  years,  has  become  a  habit  of  remembrance  and  is 
no  longer  a  present  influence,  has  nevertheless  always  the  same  power 
to  move  her  when  spoken  ofl    Catherine  Fletcher's  love  had  been 
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very  tnie  and  very  deep.  It  had  saddened  her  life  for  many  a  long 
day ;  and  for  all  that  it  was  a  thing  of  the  past  now  and  she  waa 
entirely  happy  in  her  life,  for  all  that  she  was  a  childless  old  nudd 
and  ^r  only  love  had  married  and  died  so  many  years  ago — she  never 
oonld  speak  of  him  withoat  tears.  The  habit  of  remembrance  waa 
the  habit  of  sorrow  too ;  and  deep  down  in  her  heart  was  that  ever- 
lasting spring  of  grief  which,  however  closely  it  might  be  covered  np^ 
would  never  run  dry.  Ah !  the  graves  we  all  carry  about  with  us ! 
the  sorrows  that  time  only  soars  OYet  and  never  heals ! 

**  Then  uncle  knew  it !"  cried  Patricia,  as  she  suddenly  remembered 
her  uncle's  look  when  Gordon  was  speaking  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  the 
soUcitor,  and  how  he  had  mentioned  *'  bonny  Kate  "  so  kindly. 

^'  Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  he  did ;  what  there  was  to  know,  which 
was  not  much,"  said  Catherine.  "  He  and  your  poor  father  were  very 
fond  of  each  other,  and  trusted  each  other  entirely,  though  they  were 
so  different  in  character,  and  your  uncle  so  much  the  older  of  the  twa 
But  now  I  think  the  question  is  settled.  You  will  look  on  me  as  a 
kind  of  stepmoth^,  Patricia  ?  They  are  not  all  as  bad  as  the  fairy- 
books  make  out  I  think  I  have  known  one  or  two  who  have  been' 
&ithful,  and  who  have  deserved  the  love  they  gained." 

"  Yes,  you  are  my  mother !"  cried  Patricia,  throwing  her  arms 
round  ^Catherine's  neck  with  a  passionate  burst  of  selfnsurrender ; 
''  and  I  will  be  your  daughter  now  and  for  ever.  This  is  home,  it  is 
not  dependence  I" 

*^  Now  you  are  a  good  girl,  and  a  wise  one,"  said  Henry  quietly ; 
while  Catherine,  crying  too,  for  the  silly  sympathy  of  tears  to  which 
even  strong-hearted  women  yield,  could  only  kiss  Uie  dear  young  fietce 
that  was  resting  on  her  br^ist,  and  call  her  ^^  daughter  "  and  '*  dear 
child,"  while  feeling  as  if  she  was  holding  Reginald  with  her  in  her 
arms — while  feeling  as  if  A^  was  there,  and  knew  what  she  £elt^  and 
bved  her  for  what  she  was  doing. 

Bo  tiiat  little  hitch  was  got  over  satisfEu^torily.  Patricia  was 
formally  adopted  into  the  Hollies  as  the  daughter  of  the  house,  and 
Dr.  Fletcher  was  carefal  to  call  her  ''my  sister's  child'' when  he 
spoke  of  her — ^which  was  not  often. 

But  Milltown,  having  a  suspicious  mind,  was  not  quite  certain 
whether  it  approved  of  the  arrangement  or  not ;  and,  at  all  events,  it 
was  quite  sure  that  the  Hollies  was  just  the  worst  home  that  odd  girl 
could  have  found,  and  that  filie,  in  her  turn,  was  just  the  most  unde- 
sirable kind  of  young  person  those  foolish  people  could  have  adopted. 
And,  good  heavens  I  why  did  they  want  to  adopt  any  one  ?  These 
things  always  turn  out  badly,  prophesied  the  inaloontents ;  and  the 
best  wisdom  in  life  is  to  accept  the  fewest  responsibilities,  and  to 
interfere  least  with  other  folks'  concerns. 
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Bt  THE  Author  op  'Mieabkau/  etc. 


Ok  tbe  sonthem  bank,  and  near  the  moitth  of  the  Loire,  partly  in 
Poiton  and  partly  in  Anjon,  is  a  tract  of  country  whichy  preyioTis  to  the 
first  Beyolutiony  'was  known  as  Upays  de  Boeaffe,  but  wlnoh  afterwards 
obtained  a  terrible  oelebrity  under  tbe  name  of  La  Vendue.*  A  more 
purely  pastoral  district  it  would  be  impossible  to  oonceiye.  Picture  to 
your  imagination  a  vast  expanse  of  undulating  pasturage  divided  by 
high^  luxuriant  hedges,  rows  of  pollard  oaks  and  narrow  streams,  here 
and  there  the  monotonous  green  varied  by  patches  of  yellow  com,  but 
more  firequently  by  golden  f  nrise  bushes  or  huge  lumps  of  grey  granite 
rising  above  tbs  soil,  and  by  frequent  masses  of  dark  wood,  small  in 
extent,  but  of  almost  impenetrable  tiiickness.  There  are  numbers  of 
hillocks,  but  no  hills ;  verdant  banks  dipping  into  hollows,  but  na 
valleys;  there  are  no  cultivated  parks  and  gardens,  no  q>Iendid 
chateaux,  to  rend^  the  landscape  ornate  or  impo^g,  or  to  modify 
its  primeval  wiMemess.  Only  two  main  roads,  seventy  miles  apart, 
but  running  nearly  parallel,  intersect  this  sequestered  region ;  the 
other  thoroughfares  are  mere  narrow  paths  and  lanes,  which  in  winter 
become  watercourses,  croseong  and  recrossing  each  other  at  the 
extremity  of  nearly  every  field,  but  so  devious  and  labyrinthine  that 
even  the  natives  sometimes  lose  their  way  among  them  within  a 
few  miles  of  their  homes. 

The  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  Arcadia  were  in  accordance 
vnth  its  aspects.  The  nohlesae  lived  in  great,  rambling,  uncouth- 
looking  chateaux,  which  formed  the  centres  of  little  towns  <^  farms 
and  cottages,  in  which  dwelt  tbe  t^iants  and  labourers  of  the  estate. 
All  classes  blended  together  in  a  familiarity  almost  patriarchal,  yet 
always  respectful;  for  nowhere  were  distinctions  of  birth  more 
regarded.  The  nobles  did  not  lease  out  their  land,  but  divided 
the  produce  vdth  the  farmer.  The  farms  being  smaU,  a  seigneur  had 
some  twenty  or  thirty  tenants,  with  whom  he  lived  in  dose  relation- 
ship, sharing  their  joys  and  sorrows,  their  prosperity  and  their  losses^ 
in  all  of  which  his  own  interests  were  concerned.  He  was  present  at 
the  weddings  of  their  children,  and  mingled  with  Uieir  guests.  On 
Sundays  and  {&te  days,  they  and  their  fSuidlies  came  up  to  the  chateau, 

•  This  title,  however,  comprehended  a  much  greater  extent  of  conntry 
than  the  Bocage,  a  name  applied  only  to  the  more  inland  part  of  the  tracts. 
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and  the  wife  and  children  of  the  seigneur  danced  with   them^  in 
summer  in  the  courtyard,  in  winter  in  the  great  bam. 

Aimost  their  sole  amusement  was  huntings  not  miserable  hares  and 
fox^,  but  wolves,  boars,  and  mighty  stags ;  and  the  place  of  meeting 
was  usually  given  out  after  the  service  by  the  cwrJ,  who,  stripping 
off  his  gown,  shouldered"  his  gun  and  joined  the  sportsmen.  Crime 
was  almost  unknown,  lawsuits  seldom  heard  of,  peace  and  goodwill 
reigned  supreme. 

And  yet  this  little  paradise,  than  which  no  spot  in  all  France 
would  have  seemed  less  likely,  became  the  scene  of  one  of  the  bloodiest 
struggles  and  of  some  of  the  noblest  heroisms  of  the  Bevolution.  In 
the  parish  of  St.  Aubin  de  Baubigne,  near  Ch^antillon-sur-Sevre,  in  a 
desolate  and  thickly-wooded  spot  in  the  very  heart  of  the  ancient 
^'  Socage,"  surrounded  by  a  deep  moat,  stands  the  blackened  ruins  of 
an  ancient  chateau.  Those  dismantled  towers,  inhabited  now  only  by 
the  owl  and  the  bat,  bear  the  name  La  Durbelli^re.  It  was  there 
that  a  celebrated  and  heroic  leader  of  a  fatal  war,  Henri  du  Yerger, 
Comte  de  La  Eochejacquelin,  was  bom,  on  the  3rd  of  August,  1772. 
La  Bochejacquelin  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  distinguished 
families  of  the  provmce.  Henri  was  destined  from  his  birth  to  the 
military  profession.  When  the  Bevolution  broke  out,  he  was  com- 
pleting his  studies  at  the  school  at  Sorreze.  In  1791,  he  arrived 
in  Paris,  and  entered  himself  among  the  garde  constitutionneUey  which 
had  replaced  the  ancient  body-guard  of  the  maison  du  roi.  When 
that  was  disbanded,  he  still  remained  near  the  person  of  the  king, 
and  was  in  the  Tuileries  on  the  terrible  10th  of  August.  He  escap^ 
the  massacre  by  Uttle  short  of  a  miracle,  and,  after  a  while,  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  out  of  Paris  and  arriving  safely  at  La  Durbelli^re. 
BQt  all  his  family  had  emigrated,  and  he  found  himself  alone  in  the 
chateau  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  population,  the  parish  of  St. 
Aubin  de  Baubign^  having  gone  over  to  the  Bepublicans,  until  his 
<x)usin,  the  Marquis  de  Lescures,*  who  was  destined  to  be  another 
hero  of  the  Yend^an  war,  offered  him  the  shelter  of  his  roof,  beneath 
which  a  number  of  Boyalists  were  already  gathered. 

Henri  was  at  this  time  just  twenty  years  of  age,  simple,  and  almost 
bashful  in  manners,  with  a  graceful  indolence,  beneath  which  slum- 
bered volcanic  fires,  a  sweet  and  noble  countenance  full  of  animation, 
a  tall  and  elegant  figure,  fair  hair,  eyes  with  the  glance  of  an 
eagle,  and  an  oval  £ace,  whose  contour  was  rather  English  than 
French. 

But  although  a  few  of  the  towns  had  declared  for  the  Bepublic, 
the  peasants  remained  fEiithful  to  their  chie&,  their  king;  and  their 
pastors,  and  more  especially  to  the  latter,  a  simple  body  of  men,  who 

*  The  first  husband  of  the  lady  who  afterwards  married  Louis  de 
La  Eochejacquelin  and  wrote  the  memoirs  of  her  famous  brother-in-law. 
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fipoke  their  patois,  shared  in  all  their  pastimes  and  occupations, 
and  were  nearly  all  bom  and  bred  among  them.  Theirs  was  no  very 
elevated  form  of  religion :  a  veneration  for  crucifixes  and  relicts  was 
its  strongest  feature  ;.but  it  was  very  earnest  and  very  devout 

It  was  the  ejection  of  a  number  of  priests^  on  account  of  refusing  to 
take  the  oaths  required  by  the  Assembly,  which  brought  about  the  first 
•disturbances.  But  it  was  not  until  the  Convention  had  sent  orders  for 
a  levy  of  three  hundred  thousand  men  for  the  army  that  the  insur- 
rection became  serious.  It  broke  out  at  St.  Florent,  on  the  10th 
of  March,  1793.  Finding  the  people  resolved  to  resist  the  conscrip- 
tioDy  the  commander  of  the  **  Blues  "*  ordered  his  men  to  fire  upon 
them.  Happily,  no  one  was  killed,  but  the  youths,  aroused  to  fury 
by  this  attempt  upon  their  lives,  attacked  the  military  with  such 
impetuosity  that  in  a  very  short  time  they  put  them  to  the  rout, 
pillaged  the  municipality,  and  celebrated  their  victory  by  making 
a  bonfire  of  all  the  papers  they  could  lay  hands  upon. 

There  lived  at  the  time  in  the  village  of  Pin-en-Manges  a  man 
named  Jaques  Gathelineau.  He  was  only  an  itinerant  hawker,  a 
peasant  by  birth ;  but  he  possessed  a  powe^ul  mind,  some  education, 
and  vras  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  neighbours,  on  account  of  his 
admirable  character  aud  true  piety;  so  much  so  that  he  afterwards 
obtained  the  title  of  '^  the  Saint  of  Anjou,"  and  in  battle  men  struggled 
to  be  near  him,  thinking  they  must  be  safe  from  wounds  and  death 
while  about  so  holy  a  person.  When  the  news  of  this  revolt  was 
brought  to  Jaques  Gathelineau,  he  was  busy  making  bread  for  his  family. 
Wiping  his  arms,  he  put  on  his  coat.  His  wife  implored  him,  for  the 
fiake  of  their  children,  not  to  rush  into  danger.  ''  God  will  watch 
over  my  children  while  I  defend  His  cause,"  he  answered,  and  hastened 
to  the  market-place,  where  he  harangued  the  peasants,  and  called  upon 
them  to  take  up  arms  and  to  resist  the  tynmny  of  the  Bepublicans 
to  the  death.  Some  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  more  enthusiastic  an- 
swered his  appeal,  and  followed  him  to  the  next  village,  where  his 
eloquence  induced  about  a  hundred  more  to  join  his  cause. 

With  these  few  undisciplined  ill -armed  adherents  he  attacked 
a  military  post  guarded  by  eighty  soldiers,  dispersed  them,  and 
captured  a  piece  of  cannon.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  he  and 
his  men  marched  on  to  a  second  station  guarded  by  two  hundred  sol- 
di^*s;  these  were  also  put  to  flight  and  three  pieces  of  cannon  captured. 
The  next  day,  he  was  joined  by  another  band  from  a  neighbouring 
village,  the  leader  of  which  had  slain  a  gendarme.  Two  days  after- 
wards, he  mustered  a  force  one  thousand  strong,  with  which  he 
attacked  Chollet,  a  considerable  town,  defeated  five  hundred  Bepub- 
licans, and  took  possession  of  their  money,  arms,  and  ammunition. 

Easter  approaching,  the  little  army  broke  up,  and  each  man 
*  The  name  given  by  the  peasants  to  the  Bepnblican  soldiers. 
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letnmed  to  his  home,  that  he  might  spend  the  holy  week  in  prayer 
and  mortification.  A  body  of  BepnUican  tioope,  who  had  been  sent 
from  Angers  to  quell  the  insurrection,  trayersed  the  coimtry  from 
end  to  end  without  meeting  a  belligerent  or  encoimtering  the  slightest 
hostility.  But  Easter  Sunday  oyer,  and  their  religions  duties  dis- 
charged, the  peasants]  again  took  np  their  arms,  and  applied,  for  the 
first  time,  to  the  neighbonring  noblesse  to  lead  them.  M.  de  la 
Gharette  was  the  first  to  answer  the  appeal,  and  became  the  leader 
of  the  insurgents  in  Lower  Poiton. 

Li  the  meantime,  scarcely  anything  of  these  doings  was  known  at 
GlisBon,  M.  de  Lescrores'  residence,  nntil  a  body  of  troops  arriyed  to 
demand  that  all  arms,  horses,  and  ammnnition  within  the  chateau 
should  be  deliyered  np  to  th^n.  The  men  were  not  yery  rigorous 
in  the  execntion  of  tiieir  orders,  and  were  easily  pat  off  with  four  or 
fiye  worthless  animals  and  some  equally  useless  arms.  But  as  the 
insurrection  assumed  more  formidable*  proportions,  the  Conyention 
called  upon  the  gentry  to  assist  in  putting  it  down.  A  consul- 
tation was  held  at  Clisson,  and  the  unanimous  decision  arriyed  at 
by  both  male  and  female  was,  that  they  would  die  rather  than  arm 
against  the  peasants. 

For  a  time  they  liyed  in  a  state  of  great  alarm,  continually  hearing 
of  numerous  arrests  being  made  in  the  country  round,  and  not  know- 
ing but  an  hour  may  bring  their  turn.  One  day,  there  came  to  the 
eh&teau  a  peasant,  a  messenger  from  Mademoiselle  de  La  Boche- 
jacquelin  to  her  nephew  Henri.  "Sir,"  he  said,  "it  is  reported 
that  you  will  haye  to  draw  to-moirow  for  the  militia  at  Boisme. 
The  peasants  will  probably  rise  rather  than  submit  to  be  drafted. 
Come  with  us,  the  whole  country  wishes  for  you,  and  will  obey  you." 

It  required  only  such  words  as  these  to  rouse  the  young  hero  to 
action;  he  at  once  resolyed  to  accept  the  inyitation.  Lescures 
eagerly  desired  to  join  him,  but  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  yield  to 
the  prayers  of  his  wife,  in  which  Henri  also  joined,  not  to  quit  Clisson. 
Some  of  the  more  timid  would  fEun  haye  deterred  La  Bochejacquelin 
as  well,  by  representing  that  the  step  he  was  about  to  take  would 
endanger  the  safety  of  those  whom  he  left  behind ;  but  these  sug- 
gestions were  quickly  oyerruled.  "  If  you  are  arrested,  I  will  rescue 
you  r  were  his  parting  words. 

Their  fears  were  so<hi  realised.  On  the  morning  after  Henri's 
departure  the  whole  family  was  arrested.  The  order,  howeyer,  had 
been  issued  ten  days  preyiously,  but  so  popular  was  Lescures  in  the 
neighbourhood  that  its  execution  was  d^ened  until  the  last  moment. 
The  prisoners  were  conyeyed  to  Bressuire,  where  they  narrowly 
escaped  being  massacred.  A  body  of  Marseillaises  haying  arriyed 
in  the  town,  proposed  that  all  prisoners  should  be  put  to  death, 
in  order  to  strike  terror  to  the  Boyalists.    The  atrocious  proposition 
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was  carried  into  effect,  bat  fortunately  the  Lescores  were  pnrposely 
forgotten  until  they  were  rescued  by  the  arriyal  of  their  friaids. 

The  day  after  Henri  de  La  Bochcgacquelin  became  a  leader  of  the 
rerdt  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  men.  ''  My 
friends,"  he  said,  addressing  them,  ^'if  my  &ther  were  h^e,  yon 
would  haye  confidence  in  him;  for  me,  I  am  only  a  child,  but  I  will 
show  myself  by  my  courage  wortiiy  to  command  you.  If  I  adyance, 
follow  me ;  if  I  fall  back,  slay  me ;  if  I  am  killed,  ayenge  me."  The 
first  place  they  attacked  was  the  yillage  of  Aubiers,  where  they  de- 
£Bated  the  Bepublieans,  slew  seyenty  of  their  number,  and  captured 
two  peces  of  cannon.  During  the  action,  Henri  is  said  to  haye 
himself  fired  two  hundred  shots. 

Lescures  now  detennined  to  join  the  insurgents,  and  Glisson  be- 
came the  rendezyous  of  all  the  Boyalists  of  the  neighbourhood,  who 
came  thither  to  practise  military  exercises,  while  Madame  made  white 
cockades  as  fast  as  h^  fingers  could  ply  the  needle.  This  honoured 
name  brought  forty  parishes  oyer  to  ihe  cause,  and  twenty  thousand 
men  rallied  beneath  the  standards  of  Henri  and  his  cousin.  It  was  a 
motley  and  uncouth  army  they  commanded.  Its  costume  was  that  of 
the  country,  grey  or  blue  serge,  large  gaiters,  broad-brimmed  hats,  from 
beneath  which  the  men's  long  hair  fell  to  their  shoulders.  But*  no  two 
were  armed  alike;  they  carried  old  muskets,  scythes,  huge  dubs, 
sticks,  and  kniyes  attached  to  poles.  Some  had  pistols  in  their  girdles, 
and  guns  and  sabres  suspended  from  their  waists  by  packthread.  Some 
wore  white,  some  green,  some  bkck  cockades,  but  all  had  the  red 
consecrated  heart  sewn  upon  their  coats,  and  a  chaplet  hanging 
from  a  button.  Their  horses  were  of  all  colours  and  sizes,  and  some 
had  pack-saddles,  with  ropes  for  stirrups. 

Their  discipline  was  as  simple  and  unmilitary  as  their  costume. 
In  preparing  for  an  expedition,  the  army  was  diyided  into  so  many 
columns,  each  destined  for  a  diffdrent  point  of  attack.  When  the  men 
were  assembled,  a  general  would  cry  out,  ^'  Such  and  such  an  o£Scer  " 
(naming  him)  "  goes  that  way ;  who  will  follow  him  ?"  Those  of  the 
peasants  who  belonged  to  his  estate  would  step  f(»rv7ard ;  and  so  on 
with  the  rest  until  each  diyision  was  completed.  In  drill,  and  eyen 
in  battle,  none  of  ihe  usual  military  words  of  command  were  used ;  it 
was,  ^'  Go  towards  that  house — towards  that  large  tree,"  instead  of 
*'  To  the  right— to  the  left." 

Then:  strategy  and  mode  of  fighting  were  equally  primitiye ;  it 
was  a  purely  guerilla  warfisure.  The  country,  as  described  in  the  first 
page  of  this  article,  was  eyery  where  crossed  by  high  hedges.  Bound 
these  they  would  creep  and  suddenly  open  fire  upon  tiie  enemy  when 
they  least  suspected  their  yicinity.  As  soon  as  the  troops  began  to 
wayer,  they  would  dash  oyer  and  through  the  brambles  with  loud 
shouts,  and  such  fierce  impetuosity,  that  they  seldom  failed  to  carry 
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all  before  them,  and  seldom  lost  one  man  to  five  of  their  opponent?. 
Hidden  behind  their  leafy  screens,  the  mnsketeers  could  not  aim  at 
them.  When  they  saw  the  flash  of  the  artillery,  they  cast  themselves 
flat  npon  their  faces,  let  the  shot  fly  oyer  their  heads,  and  then,  before 
the  gunners  could  reload,  they  were  upon  them.  If  repulsed,  they 
disappeared  as  though  by  magic  through  the  hedges  among  the 
devious  lanes  into  the  deep  hollows  and  thick  woods,  where  they 
fonned  new  ambuscades,  but  where  the  enemy  dared  not  foUow  them. 

Whether  the  object  of  the  expedition  was  gained  or  lost,  nothing 
oould  keep  the  peasants  together  for  any  length  of  time,  or  prevent 
them  returning  occasionally  to  their  homes,  and  the  chiefis  were  fre- 
quently left  with  a  few  hundreds,  who,  perhaps,  had  no  Jiomes  to  go 
to ;  but  whenever  some  new  enterprise  was  set  afoot,  they  assembled 
again  as  quickly  as  they  had  dissolved.  The  generals  sent  round  to 
all  the  parishes,  ordered  the  tocsin  to  be  sounded,  and  this  requisition 
to  be  read  to  the  inhabitants :  "  In  the  holy  name  of  God  and  by 
the  king,  this  parish  is  invited  to  send  sa  many  men  as  possible  to 
such  a  place,  on  such  a  day  and  hour,  and  to  bring  provisions  with 
them."  The  summons  was  obeyed  with  the  most  prompt  alacrity. 
Each  man  brought  bread  with  him,  and  the  generals  provided  a  certain 
quantity  of  provisions  besides.  The  rich  gave  with  the  utmost 
liberalify,  and  the  parishes  sent  carts  with  bread  to  meet  the  army ; 
while  the  women,  on  their  knees,  telling  their  beads,  watched  at 
the  roadside,  to  ofler  them  food  sa  they  passed.  The  sick  and 
wounded,  whether  Eoyalists  or  Bepublioans,  were  well  cared  for,  and 
were  placed  under  the  care  of  a  sisterhood  of  nuns  at  St  Laurent- 
sur-Sevre. 

So  repugnant  were  the  peasants  to  all  the  usages  of  war,  that  no 
inducement  could  make  them  stand  sentinel  or  even  form  a  patrol ; 
only  the  officers  would  perform  this  duty.  At  the  sound  of  the  first 
gun  the  women  and  children  hastened  in  a  body  to  the  churches  or 
.  prostrated  themselves  in  the  fields  to  pray  for  the  victory  of  their 
cause. 

No  characteristic  of  these  primitive  people  was  more  marked  than 
their  devoutness.  They  never  omitted  offering  up  prayers  before 
going  into  action,  religious  services  were  celebrated  three  times  a  day, 
and  at  every  shot  they  fired  they  made  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Once, 
while  rushing  forward'  to  attack  a  battery,  they  came  suddenly  upon  a 
crucifix  raised  in  a  hollow.  In  an  instant  every  hat  was  doffed,  every 
man  was  upon  his  knees,  heedless  of  the  shots  which  rained  about 
him  like  haiL  A  momentary  prayer,  and  all  were  upon  their  feet 
again,  charging  as  impetuously  sa  though  no  interruption  had 
occurred. 

A  devotion  so  simple  was  necessarily  allied  to  supeistition.  There 
was  an  old  twelve-pounder  which  the  Bepublicans  had  taken  from  the 
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Chateau  Bichelien,  and  which  the  Boyalists  recovered  in  the  first, 
engagement.  This  cannon  was  of  very  fine  workmanship,  loaded 
with  ornaments,  and  with  inscriptions  in  honour  of  Louis  the 
Thirteenth  and  the  great  Cardinal;  they  named  it  Marie  Jeanne, 
decked  it  with  flowers  and  ribbons,  treated  it  almost  like  a  sentient 
being,  hugging  and  kissing  it,  and  requesting  even  the  ladies  to  do  the 
same.  For  some  reason,  probably  because  it  was  the  first  piece  of 
ordnance  that  fell  into  their  hands,  they  attributed  to  it  miraculous 
powers  which  would  preserve  them  from  defeat  while  they  retained 
it.  Once  again  it  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands,  and  prodigies  of  valour 
were  displayed  in  its  recapture. 

No  deeds  of  cruelty  or  rapine  stained  their  cause.*  Their  worst 
act  of  violence  was  to  cut  down  the  trees  of  liberty  the  Republicans 
had  planted,  make  a  bonfire  with  them,  and  dance  round  the  blaze,  or 
to  tie  tricolored  cockcades  to  their  horses*  tails  in  derision  of  their 
foes.  Not  even  for  the  atrocious  murders  committed  by  the  Mar- 
seillaises at  Bressuire  did  they  exact  any  retaliation ;  they  did  not 
even  pillage  a  shop  of  the  town.  The  Countess  de  La  Bochejacquelin 
relates,  in  her  Memoirs,  a  touching  instance  of  this  honesty.  She 
overh^urd  one  peasant  expressing  to  another  how  much  he  longed  for 
some  tobacco.  ''  Is  there  not  any  in  the  town  ?"  asked  his  companion. 
**  Oh,  plenty,  but  I  have  no  money  to  buy  it !"  was  the  answer.  It 
never  entered  his  honest  head  to  take  it.  It  need  scarcely  be  added 
that  the  Countess,  then  Madame  de  Lescures,  immediately  caused  a 
supply  of  the  article  to  be  purchased  and  distributed  among  the  men. 

Some  of  the  officers  were  gentlemen,  others  citizens,  others  peasants ; 
every  soldier  whose  bravery  or  intelligence  was  conspicuous,  no 
matter  what  his  station  in  life,  was  considered  to  be  an  officer  by 
right  But  this  mixture  of  incongruous  elements  produced  no  jea- 
lousy or  dissension.  Devoted  to  one  cause,  all  difierences  of  rank 
were  forgotten.  In  this  camp  was  the  true  equality,  to  which  the 
Bepublicans  only  pretended. 

Most  conspicuous  among  the  leaders  was  Henri  de  La  Eoche- 
jacquelin,  who  had  already  gained  the  agnomen  of  **  the  Intrepid." 
His  ardour  and  daring  inspired  the  soldiers  with  confidence  and  en- 
thusiasm. He  was  merciful  as  he  was  brave,  and  would  frequently 
engage  in  single  combat  with  a  prisoner,  to  give  him  the  chance  of 
regaining  his  liberty.  With  him  all  was  impulse.  Daring  a  council 
of  war,  he  would  fall  asleep,  and  when  reproached  for  indifierence, 
would  make  answer,  "  Why  did  you  make  me  a  general  ?  I  only  wish 
to  be  a  hussar,  for  the  pleasure  of  fighting."    He  frequently  exposed 

*  Not,  at  least,  until  Republican  atrocities,  hereafter  to  be  related,  had 
driven  them  to  fury  and  desperation.  An  exception,  However,  must  be 
made  against  Charette's  followers,  who  carried  out  a  system  of  reprisals 
almost  from  tbe  first. 
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his  life  with  oriminal  reckloBsness.  He  persisted  in  rendering  himself 
fktally  oonspicuons  by  wearing  a  red  handkerchief  round  his  head, 
another  round  his  neds:,  and  several  twisted  together  to  form  a  sash 
about  his  waist.  During  action,  the  Blues  would  cry  out>  "  Fire  at 
the  red  handkerchief."  Finding  him  obstinately  bent  upon  retaining 
this  decoration,  every  officer  adopted  the  same  fashion,  so  tiiat  he 
became  no  longer  distinguishable  from  the  rest. 

A  leader  of  quite  another  character  was  Lescures,  although  equally 
brave  and  heroic ;  his  temper  was  cooler  and  more  deliberate,  added  to 
which  he  possessed  considerable  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war.  His 
•clemency  was  exhaustless,  and  no  provocation  could  induce  him  to 
put  a  captive  to  death.  He  is  said  to  have  frequently  saved  more 
Uves  after  a  battle  than  had  been  lost  during  its  course. 

Of  the  other  commanders,  after  Cathelineau  and  Gharette,  ahready 
leforred  to,  the  most  remarkable  were  M.  de  Bonchamp,  M.  d'Elb^ 
and  M.  Stofflet.  The  forces  under  the  command  of  the  seven 
generals  amounted  to  eighty  thousand  men. 

The  first  operations  undertaken  by  the  Boyalists  after  the  capture 
of  Bressuire  were  directed  against  Thenars.  In  forcing  the  passage 
of  a  bridge,  Lescures  was  left  alone,  exposed  to  the  fire  of  ^e 
de£anders ;  his  clothes  were  rent  by  their  bullets,  but  he  remained 
unhurt,  and  was  presently  joined  by  Henri.  Another  charge,  and  the 
bridge  was  taken ;  the  Bepublicans  were  in  disorder,  and  La  Bocdie- 
jacquelin  was  clambering  up  the  wall,  by  the  help  of  his  friend's 
shoulders,  and  hurling  stones  at  the  flying  inhabitants.  Quetineau, 
the  Bepublioan  general,  wis  treated  witii  the  utmost  generosity, 
rather  as  a  friend  and  associate  than  an  enemy,  and  was  given  a  bed 
even  in  M.  Bonchamp's  chamber. 

From  Thenars,  after  capturing  Porthenay  and  Ch&taigneraie,  they 
proceeded  to  Fontenay,  where  Lescures  was  again  exposed,  alone,  to 
the  fire  of  six  canncms  charged  with  grape ;  Ids  hat  was  pierced,  one 
spur  shot  off,  and  even  his  boot  torn  by  the  discharge ;  but,  turning 
to  his  men  whp  were  wavering,  he  exclaimed,  "  You  see  these  fellows 
can  take  no  aim,  come  on  I"  and  again  he  carried  all  before  him.  They 
captured  forty  pieces  of  cannon  and  an  immense  store  of  ammunition, 
together  with  a  box  containing  nine  hundred  thousand  francs.  A 
great  number  of  prisoners  wa!e  taken.  Having  no  strong  plaees  in 
which  to  confine  than,  they  could  only  massacre  them,  after  the  way 
of  the  Blues,  or  release  them  and  exact  their  parole  not  to  again  serve 
against  tiie  king.  The  former  was  not  to  be  thought  of;  but  what 
security  had  they  the  parole  would  be  kept?  Suddenly  a  happy 
expedient  was  suggested— cut  off  their  hair;  thus,  if  they  served 
again,  at  least  within  a  certain  time,  they  would  be  recognised,  and  if 
re-captured  made  to  pay  the  penalty  of  their  perjury. 

After  the  taking  of  Fontenay,  a  large  number  of  the  peasants 
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departed  to  their  homes ;  bat,  haying  settled  •their  a&irs  and  related 
their  exploits  to  their  wives  and  neighbours,  they  returned  and  laid 
eiege  to  Saomnr.  Here  M.  de  Lescores  was  wounded,  and  La  Eoche- 
jaoqnelin  performed  another  act  of  rash  and  almost  boyish  daring. 
During  the  storming  of  the  fortifioations  he  cast  his  hat  over  the 
entrenchments.  ^^  Let  ns  see  who  will  find  it  again,"  he  cried,  and 
leaped  over  the  glacis,  followed  by  his  men ;  and  rashness  was  again 
triumphant.  Twelve  thousand  prisoners  were  taken,  who,  like  the 
former  captives,  were  shorn  of  iheir  locks  and  released  upon  parole ; 
on  the  side  of  the  assailants  the  loss  was  only  four  hundred  men. 

When  the  battle  was  over,  Lescures  assembled  the  officers,  and  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that,  the  insurrection  having  assumed  such  propor- 
tions, it  was  necessary  to  appoint  a  general-in-chiefl  ^^  And  I  give  my 
vote  for  Gathelineau/'  he  said,  in  conclusion.  The  choice  was  uni- 
versally applauded ;  and  no  greater  proof  could  be  produced  of  the 
utter  absence  of  all  class  interests  in  this  struggle  than  the  election 
by  the  nchlesse  of  a  peasant  to  supreme  command. 

The  terror  which  the  Yendeans  had  by  this  time  inspired  in  the 
Bepublican  cities  oi  Brittany  and  their  own  confident  courage  are 
well  illustrated  in  the  following  anecdote : — After  the  evacuation  of 
Angers,  four  young  men  galloped  away  to  La  Fl^e,  ten  leagues  in 
advance  of  the  army,  entered  the  town,  shouting  ^'Yive  le  fioir 
and  calling  out  that  ten  thousand  Boyalists  were  close  behind, 
oompelled  the  inhabitants  to  trample  upon  their  tricolors,  bum  their 
tree  of  liberty,  and  give  every  sign  of  submission.  Then,  having 
fully  carried  out  thdr  jest,  tiiey  gallo{)ed  back  to  their  friends,  in 
high  glee. 

It  was  now  resolved  to  push  on  to  Nantes;  but  great  numbers  of 
the  peasantry,  disliking  to  go  so  far  away  from  their  homes,  deserted, 
and  only  eight  thousand  men  tmdved  before  the  town.  A  battle 
ensued,  which  raged  during  eighteen  hours,  and  ended  in  the  dis- 
persal of  the  Yendeans ;  but,  saddest  of  all,  the  good  Cathelineau  was 
mortally  wounded.  He  was  conveyed  to  St.  FIoxent>  where  he 
lingered  some  days.  Crowds  gathered  about  the  house  he  lay  in, 
praying  on  their  knees  for  his  recovery.  When  all  was  over,  <me  of 
his  relati<ms  appeared  before  these  people,  saying,  "  The  good  general 
has  rendered  his  soul  to  Him  who  gave  ii^  that  He  might  avenge  His 

glory-" 

With  his  death  the  heroic  epoch  of  the  war  may  be  said  to  have 
dosed.  The  Convention  had  placed  an  army  under  the  command  of 
General  Westermann,  who  ravaged  the  whole  country  with  fire  and 
sword,  burning  villages,  granaries,  and  chcUeavM,  Cli^n  and  Dur- 
belliere  among  the  numb^.  Then  began  sad  reprisals.  At  the  re- 
taking of  Chatillon  the  peasants  would  give  no  quarter  until  M.  de 
Lescures  cried  out  that   he  would  defend  the  prisoners  against 
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anybody.  It  was  with  maeh  difficulty  Westermann  himself  escaped  witb 
three  hundred  officers.  Other  actions  followed  in  favour  of  the 
Boyaliats,  and  the  Bepublicans  were  completely  dispersed. 

Large  reinforcements  were,  however,  continually  poured  into  the- 
district;  and  the  insurgents  were  soon  compelled  to  confine  their 
actions  to  the  defensive.  M.  de  Lescures  was  stationed  upon  his 
estates.  As  soon  as  he  returned,  all  his  tenants  brought  hmx  their 
rents,  although  they  had  been  absent  fighting  so  long.  As  a  matter 
of  course  he  refased  to  receive  them. 

The  G)nvention  now  issued  the  atrocious  decree  that,  unless  they 
immediately  submitted,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  rebellious  district, 
whether  man,  woman,  or  child,  should  be  put  to  the  sword ;  that  their 
habitations  should  be  burned,  and  every  tree  and  hedge  cut  down. 
And  these  orders  were  most  faithfully  executed  by  an  army  of  on& 
hundred  thousand  murderers.  But  still  the  Yendeans  succeeded  in 
checking  this  invasion  at  almost  every  point.  Boys  of  the  most 
tender  age  took  up  arms,  some  not  above  nine  or  ten  years  old.  One 
little  fellow  of  seven  stood  fire  undauntedly ;  and  even  the  women 
fought  to  "doff  their  dire  distresses." 

One  of  these,  had  she  not  been  slain,  might  have  proved  a  second 
Joan  of  Arc.  She  was  a  young  peasant-girl,  who  had  hitherto  lived 
a  quiet,  pious  life ;  but  her  mind,  overwrought  by  the  horrors  of  the- 
war,  conceived  an  irresistible  desire  to  take  part  in  it.  Throughout 
an  engagement  at  Thenars,  she  kept  dose  to  Lescures,  and  fought  like 
a  heroine.  She  would  not  allow  him  to  advance  a  step  before  her, 
exclaiming,  when  he  attempted  to  do  so,  "  No,  General,  you  shall  not 
get  before  me ;  I  will  always  be  closer  to  the  enemy  even  than  you.'^ 
Early  in  the  battle,  she  received  a  serious  wound  in  the  hand ;  but  she 
treated  it  laughingly.  Towards  the  end  of  the  engagement,  she 
became  surrounded  in  a  charge,  and  was  killed,  fighting  desperately 
to  the  last 

About  ten  other  women  followed  her  example.  A  few  ccmcealed 
their  sex  beneath  male  attire ;  but  others  retained  their  proper  cos- 
tuma  The  most  fistmous  of  these  Amazons  was  a  beautiful  peasant- 
girl  named  B6ne  Bordereau,  known  in  the  army  as  L' Angevin. 
Having  witnessed  the  massacre  of  her  entire  family  by  the  Bepublicans, 
having  seen  her  father  slain  before  her  eyes,  she  made  a  vow  to  devote 
the  remainder  of  her  existence  to  the  destruction  of  the  assassins. 
Dressed  in  soldier's  costume,  which  well  became  her  tall,  masculine 
figure,  none  suspected  her  sex.  With  her  horse's  bridle  between  her 
teeth,  a  sword  in  one  hand,  and  a  pistol  in  the  other,  she  would  charge 
the  enemy's  squadron  with  the  cool  daring  of  an  old  soldier,  and  fre- 
quently leap  from  her  saddle  to  fight  on  foot  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fray.  Another  scarcely  less  famous  heroine  was  a  young  girl  of 
sixteen,  named  Lebein,  who,  dressed  in  her  ordinary  costume,  fought 
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beside  her  brother  in  every  engagement.  Both  these  Amazons  snr* 
viyed  the  war,  and  settled  down  peacefully  as  mothers  of  families. 

The  officers  did  all  they  could  to  discourage  this  movement ;  but 
the  mixture  of  the  sexes  was  unattended  by  any  corruption  of  morals. 
The  Hves  of  these  women  were  as  pure  within  the  camp  as  they  had 
been  in  their  native  villages. 

No  less  heroic  was  the  fortitude  with  which  the  mothers,  wives,, 
and  sisters  who  remained  at  home  endured  the  loss  of  their  dear  ones. 
There  was  not  an  engagement  which  did  not  call  forth  some  touching 
incident  like  the  following: — A  certain  peasant-girl  who  had  a 
brother  a  cannoneer,  after  the  attack  upon  Nantes  hastened  to  find 
the  officer  of  her  parish,  to  inquire  after  his  safety.  A  sad  silence 
was  the  only  response  to  her  eager  questions.  "  Ah,  my  poor  Joseph !"' 
she  cried.  Then,  after  a  moment's  pause,  she  added,  in  an  anxious 
tone,  "  But  at  least  he  died  bravely  ?"  "  Yes,  yes,  he  died  bravely,, 
upon  his  cannon,"  answered  the  officer.  "  Ah,  monsieur !"  replied  the^ 
girl,  "  since  that  is  the  case  I  will  go  to  church  and  thank  the  good 
God." 

Each  succeeding  picture  of  this  fratricidal  war  now  becomes  darker 
and  more  terrible.  Here  is  one  which  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
many:  Westermann  had  been  beaten  out  of  Chatillon,  but,  thinking  ta 
retake  it  by  a  coup  de  main,  returned  at  midnight  with  a  hundred 
grenadiers  and  as  many  hussars,  and  fell  upon  the  peasants,  who,  with, 
their  usual  negligence,  had  placed  no  outposts,  and  were  lying  scattered 
sleeping  about  the  streets,  worn  out  with  fieitigiie,  and  many  stupe- 
fied by  brandy.  A  fearful  conflict  ensued;  both  sides  fought  like 
demons ;  but  in  the  darkness  it  was  almost  impossible  to  distinguish, 
friend  from  foe.  Men  hacked  and  fired  at  each  other,  wrestled  and 
fell,  others  falling  over  their  struggling  bodies ;  numbers  were  thus 
trampled  to  death.  The  town  was  set  on  fire  in  fifty  places,  and  was. 
at  length  no  longer  tenable  for  either  party.  At  dawn,  the  Yendeana 
found  themselves  to  be  masters  of  the  situation. 

But  no  amount  of  bravery  and  devotion  on  the  part  of  these  un- 
disciplined peasants  could  mike  permanent  head  against  the  enormoua 
forces  of  the  EepubliCy  which  now  numbered  two  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  men.  In  an  action  at  Tremblaye,  Lescures  was  dangerously 
wounded.  At  a  great  battle  fought  near  CboUet,  Bonchamp  was- 
mortally  wounded,  and  the  insurgents  were  utterly  defeated  by  tha 
overwhehning  masses  of  the  enemy,  and  driven  down  to  the  banks 
of  the  Loire.  The  people  on  the  opt)osite  side  brought  them  boats,, 
calling  out,  ''Come,  friends!  oome  to  our  country! — you  shall  want 
for  nothing ;  we  will  help  you ;  we  are  all  Aristocrats !" 

The  following  is  a  fine  but  terrible  picture  of  what  followed : — 

"  When,  on  the  morDing  of  tLe  18th,  the  oflScers  anrived,  the  passage 
had  begun.    We  had  left  Chaudron  during  the  night.    M.  de  Lescures  was 
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carried  on  a  bed,  which  they  had  covered  as  well  as  they  were  able;  he 
suffered  dreadfully.  I  travelled  by  his  side ;  I  was  endewte ;  my  situation 
was  shocking.  We  arrived  early  at  St.  Florent,  and  then  I  saw  the  greatest 
and  saddest  sight  which  can  be  imagined ;  a  sig^it  which  can  never  be 
effaced  from  the  memory  of  the  wretched  Yend^ans.  The  heights  of 
St.  Florent  form  a  kind  of  semicircular  boundary  to  a  vast  level  strand 
reaching  to  the  Loire,  which  is  very  wide  at  this  place.  Eighty  thousand 
people  were  crowded  together  in  this  valley — soldiers,  women,  children,  the 
aged  and  the  wounded — fleeing  from  inevitable  destruction.  Behind  them 
they  could  see  the  smoke  rising  from  their  burning  villages,  fired  by  the 
Bepublicans.  Nothing  was  heard  but  sobs,  and  groans,  and  cries.  In  this 
confused  crowd  every  one  sought  his  relations,  his  friends,  his  protectors. 
They  knew  not  what  fate  they  should  meet  on  the  other  shore,  yet  hastened 
thither,  as  if  beyond  the  stream  they  would  find  an  end  to  all  their  mis- 
fortunes. Twenty  crazy  boats  carried  successively  the  fugitives  who 
crowded  in  them;  others  tried  to  cross  on  horses;  all  spread  out  their 
arms  towards  the  other  side,  supplicating  to  be  taken  there.  At  a  distance 
on  the  opposite  shore  another  multitude  was  seen  and  heard,  but  more 
faintly.'  In  the  middle  was  a  small  island  covered  with  people.  Many  of 
us  compared  this  disorder,  this  terrible  despair,  this  uncertainty  respecting 
the  future,  this  immense  spectacle,  this  bewildered  crowd,  this  valley,  this 
stream  that  must  be  crossed,  to  what  we  conceive  of  the  Last  Judgment."* 

Bat  even  amid  their  despair,  these  poor  creatures  contrast  most 
fitYonrablj  with  their  foes.  They  had  brought  with  them  about  five 
thousand  prisoners.  Finding  it  impossible  to  convey  them  &rther,  it 
was  proposed  that,  to  imitate  BepubUcan  example,  they  shonld  massacre 
them.  But  none  could  be  foxmd  to  execute  the  butdiery,  and  so  they 
released  them  to  a  man. 

Henri  de  La  Bochejaoquelin  was  now  elected  conmiander-in-chief. 
^'  As  soon  as  M.  de  Lescures  knew  they  had  followed  his  advice,  he 
told  me  to  call  Henri,"  writes  the  Countess.  ''  He  had  hidden  him- 
self away  in  a  comer,  and  was  weeping  bitterly.  I  brought  him ;  he 
threw  his  arms  around  M.  de  Lescures'  neck,  repeating  that  he  was 
not  worthy  to  be  a  general ;  that  he  only  knew  how  to  fight ;  that  he 
was  much  too  young,  and  that  he  should  never  know  how  to  silence 
those  who  opposed  him.  He  begged  M.  de  Lescures  to  take  the 
command  again  as  soon  as  he  should  have  recovered.  '  I  never  expect 
it,'  he  answered ;  '  but  if  it  does  happen,  I  will  be  your  aide-de-camp 
and  help  you  to  conquer  that  diffidence  which  prevents  you  acting  up 
to  the  force  of  your  own  character.' "  How  admirably  disinterested 
were  all  the  leaders  of  this  disastrous  struggle ! 

The  march  was  now  continued,  Lescures  enduring  intolerable 
agony  from  his  wound,  his  wife  suffering  from  absolute  want. 
The  condition  of  all  was  equally  pitiable.  Crowds  of  women 
carrying  their  children,  old  men  supported  by  their  sons,  wounded 
men  who  could  scarcely  drag  themselves  along;  soldiers,  artillery, 

*  '  Memoirs  of  the  Countess  de  La  Rochejaoquelin.'    Ohap.  XIY. 
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luggage,  all  moying  confosedly  together.  Sudi  was  the  spectaele 
presented  b j  the  roads  along  which  they  passed.  At  Layal,  a  battle 
was  fought,  in  which  they  proved  once  more  yictorioos,  and  in 
which  the  new  commander-in-chief  eyinced  a  coolness  and  a  capacity 
for  generalship  which  conld  scarcely  have  been  expected  from  one 
who  had  hitherto  been  so  rash  and  headstrong.  Soon  afterwards,  the 
noble  Lescnres  sncdmibed  to  his  wound.  The  sufferings  of  the  un- 
happy wife  may  be  imagined.  After  a  series  of  disguises,  adventures, 
sufferings,  and  hair-breadth  escapes,  which  read  like  the  inventions  of 
Dumas,  she  succeeded  in  gaining  a  place  of  refuge,  where  she  remained 
until  the  fall  of  the  Terror  assured  her  safety. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  retreat  still  continued,  dogged  by  the  Bepub- 
Ikans.  Winter  was  now  upon  them,  and  cold  and  rain  to  aggravate 
their  other  sufferings.  There  was  continual  skirmishing,  carried  on 
with  the  most  horrible  ferocity  on  both  sides ;  but  the  Yend6ans  were 
fiist  losing  their  courage  and  enthusiasm,  and  at  times  dared  not  &oe 
tiieir  enemies,  although  the  officers  used  every  means  to  revive  their 
drooping  spirits;  yet  the  old  ardour  was  not  dead  in  aU;  women 
stopped  the  runaways,  struck  them,  and  barred  their  passage ;  one,  a 
femrne  de  ehanibre,  seized  a  musket,  sprang  upon  a  horse,  and  en- 
deavoured to  reanimate  them  by  shouting,  '^Forward,  women  of 
Foitou !"  and  for  the  first  time  the  priests  led  them  to  battle,  crucifix 
in  hand.*  This  was  at  Dol;  and  after  a  tremendous  fight  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  in  which  the  two  parties  grappled  hand  to  hand 
and  literally  tore  each  other  to  pieces,  the  Blues  retreated. 

Tet  amidst  all  these  miseries,  their  old  virtues  were  not  wholly 
extinguished  in  the  Yend^ans*  breasts :  thanks  to  the  priests,  they 
frequently  spared  the  lives  of  their  prisoners ;  and,  when  discouraged 
hj  the  fortified  appearance  of  Angers,  their  officers  promised  them  the 
pillage  of  the  town,  an  act  which  had  hitherto  been  forbidden,  they 
answered,  "  Otoi  would  abandon  us  if  we  allowed  ourselves  to  do  such 
a  thing."  That  it  had  not  been  done  in  the  heat  of  battle  cannot  be 
asserted,  but  the  greater  part  of  these  men  would  not  listen  to  such  a 
proposition  made  in  cold  blood.  Angers  was  not  attacked,  and  the 
last  hope  of  regaining  their  homes  was  thus  lost. 

At  Mans,  they  suffered  a  terrible  defeat,  and  fifteen  thousand  of 
their  number  were  killed,  the  greater  part  massacred  by  the  Be- 
pubUcans  after  the  fight  was  over.  After  many  more  miles  of  weary 
marching,  ten  thousand  sad  survivors  once  more  reached  the  banks 
of  the  Loire.    They  found  the  shore  clear  of  the  enemy,  and  on  the 

*  The  Countess  positively  asserts,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
assertion,  that  previous  to  this  time  the  priests  never  appeared  upon  the 
battle-field  save  to  confess  the  dying  and  tend  the  wounded ;  that  they 
never  sought  to  stimulate  the  evil  passions  of  the  peasantry,  but,  on  the 
oontrary,  did  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  slaughter. 
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opposite  side  four  large  boats  loaded  with  hay ;  these  La  Bochejacquelin 
resolved  to  seize  and  nse  for  the  transport  of  his  people ;  he  sprang 
into  the  one  boat  they  possessed,  and,  acoompani^  by  eighteea 
soldiers,  made  the  passage ;  bat  scarcely  had  they  reached  the  other 
side,  when  they  were  surprised  by  a  Eepnblican  patrol  and  obliged  to> 
flee  for  their  lives.  The  Vendeans  who  waited  so  anxiously  on  the 
opposite  shore  never  again  beheld  their  gallant  leader. 

For  several  days  he  and  a  few  companions  wandered  about  ih& 
desolated  country.  At  last  they  took  refuge  in  a  bam  and  fell  fast 
asleep ;  they  were  aroused  by  the  news  that  a  party  of  Eepublicans 
was  close  at  hand,  but  they  were  too  worn  out  to  attempt  to  escape  ; 
fortunately,  the  intruders  were  as  weary  as  they,  and  threw  them- 
selves down  upon  the  straw,  and  soon  both  parties  were  slumbering 
peacefully  side  by  side. 

At  Ghatillon  and  Ghollet,  the  peasants  flocked  about  him  without 
invitation,  and,  finding  himself  at  the  head  of  a  small  force  which 
continued  to  increase,  he  again  commenced  operations  against  the 
Blues.  On  the  4th  oi  March,  1794,  he  attacked  Tr^mentine-sur- 
Noaille  and  gained  a  slight  advantage.  After  the  fight  was  over, 
Henri  saw  his  soldiers  about  to  kill  two  grenadiers  whom  they  had 
taken  prisoners.  "  No,  no,"  he  said ;  "  I  will  speak  to  theuL"  And 
running  forward  cried  out,  "  Surrender,  and  you  shall  have  your 
lives !"  Upon  which  one  of  the  villains  turned  and  fired  upon  him 
and  shot  him  dead.  The  assassin  was  instantly  cut  down,  but,  the 
enemy's  column  approaching,  they  dug  a  grave  and  buried  the 
murdered  and  the  murderer  side  by  side.  And  so  hej;,fell,  a  victim 
to  his  own  generous  heart 

"  Thus  perished,  at  twenty -one,  Henri  de  La  Bochejacquelin,"  writes 
his  biographer.  "To  this  day  the  peasants  speak  with  love  and 
pride  of  his  great  courage,  his  modesty,  his  affability;  that  easy^ 
careless  good-humour  which  distinguished  him.  There  is  not  a 
Yend^an  whose  countenance  does  not  brighten  when  he  tells  that  he 
served  under  Monsieur  Henri,  for  by  that  simple  title  he  was  always 
called  in  the  army." 

Of  the  other  leaders,  not  one  survived.  M.  d'Elb^e  was  discovered 
by  the  Bepublicans  helplessly  wounded.  After  loading  him  with 
insults,  they  placed  him  in  a  chair — he  could  not  stand — and  so  shot 
him.  No  pity  or  generosity  for  fallen  bravery  ever  entered  the 
hearts  of  those  bloodthirsty  revolutionists.  Charette,  perhaps  in- 
tellectually the  greatest  of  the  chiefs,  but  cast  in  a  sterner  mould 
than  Henri  or  Lescures,  was  captured  and  executed,  shouting  "  Vive 
le  Boi !"  with  his  last  breath. 

The  cruelties  executed  by  Carrier  and  his  associates  upon  the 
vanquished  Yendeans  at  Nantes  and  elsewhere  are  too  revolting  to  be 
dwelt  upon.    Women  and  children  were  thrust  into  ovens  and  baked 
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ftUve,  crowded  into  barges  and  Bnnk  in  the  middle  of  the  river ;  infants 
were  stuck  upon  the  soldiers'  bayonets  or  roasted  in  their  cradles ; 
females  violated  and  then  murdered  upon  the  very  altars  of  the  churches, 
while  their  murderers,  desirous  of  immortalising  their  own  infamy,  en- 
graved, with  their  sword-points,  the  record  of  the  crime  upon  the  blood- 
stained stones.   Not  until  the  fall  of  Bobespierre  did  these  horrors  cease. 

The  motives  and  objects  of  the  Yendean  war  are  unique  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  Here  we  have  a  peasant  rising,  not  to  redress 
peasant  wrongs  and  grievances,  but  to  maintain  religion  and  kingly 
government;  and  this  rising  was  a  purely  spontaneous  action,  neither 
originated  nor  suggested  by  the  nobles ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  Cathe- 
lineau,  the  peasant,  was  the  first  leader,  and  the  Aristocrats  kept 
aloof,  scarcely  knowing  what  was  going  on,  until  invited  to  take  the 
command.  Neither  throughout  the  struggle  did  they  monopolise 
authority,  which  was  equally  divided  among  themselves  and  the 
peasant  chiefs.  And  so,  amidst  atrocities  which  cannot  be  surpassed 
in  the  annals  of  Timour  and  Tamerlane,  they  sacrificed  their  blood, 
their  homes,  their  wives  and  children — for  what?  To  what  great 
rewards  and  benefits  did  they  look  forward  to  compensate  them  for 
all  their  sufferings  ?  None.  All  they  desired  from  victory  was  to  re- 
establish their  religion  and  to  place  the  king  upon  his  throne  again ; 
after  which  they  hoped  that  he  would  one  day  honour  their  country 
with  his  presence ;  that  the  Bocage  should  be  formed  into  a  separate 
province  with  a  distinct  administration,  and  be  henceforth  called  La 
Vendee ;  that  in  memory  of  the  war  a  white  fiag  might  be  always 
hoisted  on  the  steeple  of  each  church,  and  that  a  corps  of  Yend^ans 
might  be  admitted  into  the  king's  guards!  Some  of  the  leaders 
were  equally  moderate  in  their  desires.  '^  If  we  re-establish  the  king 
upon  his  throne,  he  will  grant  me  a  regiment  of  hussars,"  said  Henri. 
Such  disinterestedness  reads  more  like  romance  than  sober  facts. 

"  History,"  remarks  a  writer  in  the  *  Quarterly  Eeview,'  "  ancient 
and  modem,  might  be  ransacked  without  finding  parallels  to  so  many 
instances  of  high  daring,  patient  suffering,  and  cheerful  self-sacrifice. 
Above  aU  Greek,  above  all  Boman  praise,  the  finer  spirit  and  purer 
motives  of  modem  chivalry  may  be  seen  blended  with  the  stem  resolve 
and  stoical  contempt  of  life  which  distinguished  the  heroes  of  an- 
tiquity. Cato  and  Bmtus  look  like  vulgar  suicides ;  and  the  dying 
Bayard,  leaning  against  the  tree,  with  his  cross-hilted  sword  held  up 
before  him  as  a  cmcifix,  or  even  Sidney,  on  the  fatal  field  of  Zutphen, 
«tiU  wants  the  cause  to  raise  him  above  the  martyrs  of  La  Yendee." 
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Chapteb  I. 

The  yellow  sunlight  of  a  crisp  October  day  was  lighting  np  the 
£ftded  though  rich  hangings,  and  the  abundant  bat  somewhat 
blackened  gilding  of  a  large  study  or  morning  room  in  one  of  the 
stately  mansions  of  May£Etir,  nearly  fifteen  years  ago. 

Bookcases  and  bureaux,  writing-tables,  and  reading-tables  more 
or  less  convenient,  easy  chairs,  print  stands  furnished  with  well- 
filled  portfolios,  pictures,  bronzes,  all  the  signs  and  tokens  of  wealth, 
were  there,  but  nothing  new.  An  impress  of  extinct  vitality  was 
stamped  upon  the  chamber  and  all  it  contained.  The  very  fire 
burned  with  a  dull  continuous  glow,  neither  flaming  nor  cracklmg. 

On  one  side  of  this  fire,  his  back  to  the  light,  in  a  high  leathern 
chair,  sat  an  bid  man.  Originally  slight  in  frame,  he  now  looked 
attenuated.  His  blue  brass-buttoned  coat,  though  evidently  from  the 
hands  of  an  artist,  hung  loosely  upon  him.  His  thin  grey  hair  was 
carelessly  brushed  back  from  a  brow,  not  high,  but  peculiarly  wide,  a 
straight  refined  nose,  a  square-cut  chin,  a  thin-lipped  slightly  eruel 
mouth,  a  tint  of  the  deadliest  pallor— all  these  combined  to  make  his 
countenance  at  once  attractive  and  repellent.  There  was  a  certam 
dignity  in  his  attitude  as  he  leant  against  the  side  of  the  large  chair 
in  which  he  was  almost  lost,  one  thin  small  white  hand  resting  on  the 
arm  of  his  seat,  the  other  playing,  in  a  manner  evidently  habitual, 
with  a  couple  of  seals,  hanging  in  bygone  fisishion  from  a  black 
ribbon. 

He  was  gazing  at  the  fire,  and  listening  to  a  meek-looking  semi- 
genteel  young  man,  who,  seated  at  a  table  with  a  neatly  folded  packet 
of  papers  before  him,  was  reading  aloud  from  a  letter.  But  the 
lecture  was  interrupted. 

The  door  was  thrown  open  by  an  archdeaconal  butler,  who 
announced  in  a  suppressed  voice  and  impressive  manner,  ''  Colonel 
Wilton,  my  lord." 

Whereupon  entered  a  soldierly-looking  man  above  middle  height, 
his  broad  shoulders  and  compact  v^aist,  duly  displayed  by  an  incom- 
parably fitting  frock  coat,  closely  buttoned,  and  worn  with  the 
indescribable  carriage  that  life-long  assured  position  and  habitual 
command  only  can  bestow.  A  bold,  sunburnt,  and  somewhat  aquiline 
fiace,  a  pair  of  eagle-like  brown  eyes,  and  plenty  of  red-brown  wavy 
hair,  whisker  and  mustache,  entiUed  the  possessor  to  be  termed  by 
partial  comrades  "  a  good-looking  fellow." 
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The  old  nobl^nan  stood  up,  and  raismg  his  cold,  steely,  keen  bine 
eyes,  with  an  extension  of  his  thin  lips  intended  for  a  smile,  held  out 
Ids  slight  fine  hand. 

**  I  am  glad  to  see  Colonel  Wilton,"  he  said,  in  a  low  sweet  voice, 
which  mnst  have  been  pecnliarly  channing  before  age  had  thinned  its 
tones.  ''Ton  may  leave  ns,  Mr.  Bobbins,"  he  added;  whereupon 
the  young  man  at  the  writing-table  took  up  his  papers  and  departed. 
"  I  am  obliged  to  you,"  continued  Lord  St.  Greorge,  "for  obeying  my 
summons  so  promptly ;  it  was  more  than  I  expected,  considering  how 
often  you  must  have  been  in  town  without  calling  upon  your  recluse 
kinsman. ' 

"  My  dear  lord,"  said  Colonel  Wilton,  with  a  frank  smile,  taking 
the  chair  placed  for  him, ''  I  never  thought  a  visit  from  me  would  1^ 
acceptable.  I  supposed  that  I  must  excite  the  natural  aversion  which 
is  generally  felt  for  junior  and  unendowed  relatives,  so  I  kept  out  of 
the  way."  Colonel  Wilton'a  voice  was  not  unlike  his  host's,  though 
deeper  and  richer. 

''Unendowed  or  not,  you  are  almost  the  only  relative  who  has 
never  asked  me  a  favour,"  returned  the  old  man. 

''  Had  I  wanted  anything  I  suppose  I  should  have  asked  for  it," 
said  Colonel  Wilton,  good  humouredly  ;  "  but  my  ambition  is  pro- 
fessional, and  fortune  has  favoured  me  beyond  my  deserts." 

"  You  are  a  yoxmg  colonel." 

"Only  brevet." 

"  Ay,  I  remember ;  you  got  your  first  step  after  that  affiur  of  the 
rifle  pits." 

"  Exactly ;  then  I  volunteered  for  our  second  battalion  when  the 
Mutiny  broke  out,  saw  a  good  deal  of  very  unpleasant  service,  was 
slightly  hit,  got  fever,  more  from  fatigue  than  woxmds,  was  ordered 
home  on  sick  leave  and  found  my  brevet  awaiting  me.  I  have  just 
returned  from  the  German  baths — and  now,  my  lord,  I  am  at  your 
service." 

"  You  want  to  know  why  I  sent  for  you — ^you  shall  hear  pre- 
sently;" the  old  man  paused  abruptly.  "You  are  like,  and  yet 
unlike  your  father,"  he  resumed;  "you  know,  I  suppose,  that 
although  but  first  cousins  we  might  have  been  brothers,  we  hated 
each  other  so  well  ?" 

"I  have  heard  something  of  it,"  returned  Wilton,  coolly,  though 
the  smiling  frank  expression  passed  from  his  fiEu^e ;  "  but  I  have  lived 
so  much  among  strangers  tiiat  I  am  lamentably  ignorant  of  the 
family  hatreds." 

Lord  St.  George  looked  up,  and  played  more  rapidly  with  his 
seals. 

"  I  have  been  a  broken  man  for  many  years,"  he  resumed,  after 
a  short  pause,  "and  latterly  a  complete  recluse.    Men  are  such 
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knaves,  and  life  is  such  a  round  of  folly,  amusement  and  ambition, 
4ind  ''  lofty  aspirations/'  as  modem  scribblers  haye  it,  such  dust  and 
ashes,  that  I  can  with  unusual  truth  say,  I  am  weary  I  I  dare  say 
you  are  wondering  why  I  inflict  this  Jeremiad  upon  you.  I  hardly 
Jmow  myself;  however,  it  is  finished.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that 
a  very  small  portion  of  my  property  is  attached  to  the  title  of 
St.  George?" 

Colonel  Wilton  bowed,  and  listened  with  increasing  interest 
^*  My  Worzelshire  estates  and  Welsh  mines,"  continued  the  old  lord, 
*'  came  to  me  through  my  mother,  and  are  mine  to  dispose  of  as  I 
choose.  A  ruined  tower  and  some  worthless  moorland  is  all  that  will 
come  by  right  to  you.  It  is  in  my  power  to  make  you  that  most 
wretched  of  failures — a  poor  nobleman,  or  to  bequeath  you  means  to 
ruflSle  it  with  the  best" 

<'  Ton  must  do  as  seems  best  in  your  eyes,"  said  Colonel  Wilton, 
with  the  same  good-humoured  well-bred  independence  which  had 
characterised  his  manner  all  through  the  interview,  when  the  peer 
stopped,  as  if  for  a  reply. 

''I  am  by  no  means  inclined  to  separate  my  property  from  my 
title — but  it  is  all  in  my  own  hands — I  have  no  claims  upon  me — no 
nearer  relative  than  yourself.  •  All  that  I  have  heard  of  you  is 
tolerably  creditable  to  the  family  name,  and  I  am  inclined  to  give  you 
the  means  to  keep  up  the  old  title.  There  is  one  point,  however,  on 
which  I  should  like  you  to  understand  and  conform  to  my  wishes. 
Tou  are,  of  course,  aware  of  the  circamstance  which  has  blighted  my 
life— the  latter  half  it  r 

Although  it  seemed  impossible  that  any  living  cheek  could  be 
paler  than  Lord  St  George's,  it  grew  a  shade  more  ghastly  as  he 
spoke. 

"  Yes,  yes  1"  returned  Colonel  Wilton,  with  a  sort  of  quick  sym- 
pathy.   **  Do  not  if  possible  distress  yourself  by  alluding  to  it" 

<<  I  must,  Balph — I  must !"  It  was  the  first  time  the  viscount  had 
called  him  by  his  name ;  and  he  continued,  in  a  firm  but  low  voice : 
<<  When  my  daughter — my  only  child ! — flung  herself  into  an  abyss  of 
in&my,  by  her  disgraceful  marriage,  I  at  once  and  for  ever  renounced 
her.  Now,  I  only  care  that  the  inheritors  of  my  name  and  property 
may  at  least  be  free  from  the  taint  of  inferior  race.  Promise  me  you 
will  marry  a  gentlewoman — a  girl  of  some  xmblemished  £&mily,  which, 
though  they  are  few,  can  still  be  found — ^promise  me  this,  and  I  will 
leave  you  all  I  possess." 

'^  My  dear  lord,  it  is  not  necessary  to  promise.  Poor  as  I  am,  I 
should  never  dream  of  marrying  a  plebeian ;  but  I  would  rather  not 
marry  for  some  years  to  come.  I  am  little  more  than  thirty ;  you 
must  really  leave  me  a  longer  spell  of  liberty." 

"  All  young  men  are  alike,"  returned  Lord  St  Qwrge.    "  Tou  put 
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off  the  evil  day,  until  you  are  too  old  to  see  your  children  grow  up,  or 
to  guide  them,  or  be  anything  but  a  semi-Hying  mummy,  fit  only  to 
sign  cheques  for  other  people  to  expend.  Be  ruled  by  me ;  accept  my 
conditions,  quit  the  army,  spend  the  coming  season  among  the  best 
country-houses,  pick  out  a  suitable  wife — as  my  heir,  you  ca7i  choose 
— go  into  ParUament — a  Crimean  man  will  be  well  received  by 
country  constituencies — and  you  will  be  well  before  the  world  by  the 
time  I  make  way  for  you.  I  say  nothing,"  added  the  old  peer,  with 
an  air  of  courtly  humility, ''  of  the  satisfaction  such  a  course  would 
afford  me  personally.  I  have  no  claim  of  that  description  to  urge 
upon  you." 

*'  Your  present  intentions  constitute  a  tolerable  strong  daim,"  re« 
plied  Wilton,  smiling.  ''At  any  rate,  I  should  be  very, happy  to 
please  you ;  and  I  heartily  wish  you  could  will  away  your  title  as  well 
as  your  estates.  However,  on  the  subject  of  marriage  I  can  make  no 
promise;  at  present,  the  mere  &ct  of  being  tied  seems  to  me  to  out- 
weigh all  otiier  advantages.  I  hope  my  bluntness  does  not  offend 
you.  I  should  be  sorry  to  do  so.  You  see,  there  is  a  strong  dash  of 
the  Bohemian  in  my  nature,  though  I  am  not  without  ambition ;  and  I 
am  quite  aware  that  a  penniless  peer  is  a  most  unfortunate  devil  Still, 
I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  to  matrimony.  Nevertheless,  apart  from 
promises,  I  do  not  think  any  man  can  be  more  averse  to  the  idea  of 
marrying  out  of  his  own  class  than  I  am." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  Lord  St.  George  looking  keenly  at 
his  companion. 

'^  I  do  not  think  you  seem  likely  to  commit  so  egregious  an  error ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  rely  on  the  prudence  or  common  sense  of  any 
man ;  though  you  are  certainly  almost  past  the  age  •  when  men 
will  sacrifice  much  for  women.  So  I  must  be  content  vnth  proba- 
biKtiee." 

Another  short  pause,  during  which  Colonel  Wilton  took  up  his  hat, 
which  he  had  laid  on  the  carpet  beside  him. 

'^Btay!"  said  the  old  peer.  '^It  is  long  since  I  have  endured  to 
see  any  of  my  own  people,  and  the  effort  cost  me  something.  Now 
you  are  here,  tell  me,  where  are  your  sisters,  your  brother?" 

"My  brother  —  poor  fellow!  he  died  of  fever  before  he  left 
college.  My  sisters  are  both  married,  the  eldest  to  General  Ogilvie 
— he  is  in  command  at  Montreal — and  Gertrude  to  the  Dean 
of ." 

"  I  remember  hearing  of  the  first  marriage,"  returned  Lord  St. 
George.  '^  I  was  then  in  Greece."  He  continued  to  ask  for  various 
persons,  respecting  very  few  of  whom  Colonel  Wilton  could  give  any 
information.  Meantime  the  light  v?as  fading  and  Lord  St.  George's 
visitor  growing  somewhat  impatient. 
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'^  Yon  must  forgive  me,  my  lord,  if  I  bid  yoa  good  morning.  But 
when  I  receiyed  yonr  meesage  I  had  arranged  to  mn  down  to  Scotland 
to-night,  for  some  groose-ehooting,  and  I  am  to  dine  early  with  an 
old  brother  officer  before  starting." 

''Then  I  must  not  detain  yon,"  replied  Lord  St.  Gecxrge,  re- 
luctantly. ''  I  am  glad  I  hare  seen  yon.  I  feel  a  littie  more  satisfied 
about  the  future  of  my  name  and  possessions.  I  wish  you  could  meet 
my  widies  completely.  I  am  singularly  withont  near  relatiYes — 
singnlariy  free  from  chums  of  any  Und." 

Golond  Wilton  had  stood  up  as  if  in  the  act  to  go ;  he  hesitated  an 
instant,  as  his  tinsman  paused,  and  said,  in  a  lower  tone : 

''  I  presume,  th^  my  cousin — ^yonr  daughter — ^left  no  childien  ?" 

**  Do  ^ot  dare  to  name  her,  sir !"  cried  the  old  man  fiercely,  and 
grasping  the  arms  of  his  chair  with  nenrons,  twitching  fingers.  "  She 
has  long  smce  ceased  toliye  for  mel  &e— the  first  woman  ina  long 
unbrokffli  line  fhat  erer  brought  disgrace  upon  her  name !  Liying 
or  dead,  I  refose  all  intelligence  concerning  her.  Her  children  may 
exist,  or  not ;  the  poorest  beggar  that  crawls  in  the  street  is  more 
to  mel" 

''  Yon  hare,  certainly,  a  cruel  disappoinbnent  to  complain  of^  my 
lord,"  said  Wilton,  gravely  and  firmly.  **  But  the  children  would  be 
sinless.  Yon  would  not,  I  am  sure,  leave  them  to  suffsr  poverty 
and" 

"  I  would — ^I  would  1  I  would  stamp  out  the  spavm  of  such  a 
viper  I  There — there,  leave  me.  I  believe  yon  are  an  lumert  gen- 
tleman ;  but  this  subject  you  must  never  touch  again.  Good  morning, 
I^ph  1    Let  me  see  you  on  your  return  from  the  north." 

Colonel  Wilton  promised  he  would  call,  and,  pressing  the  thin  wan 
hand  extended  to  him,  left  the  room. 

About  two  hours  later  a  couple  of  gentlemen  sat  at  dinner  in  a 
private  room  in  Morley's  Hotel.  The  cheese  period  had  been  readbied, 
and  the  sharp  edge  of  appetite  blunted.  One,  who  seemed  tiie  host, 
was  Balph  Wilton ;  the  guest  VTas  a  tall,  rugged-looking,  bony  man, 
with  shs^gy  eyebrows  and  a  large  hooked  nose  slightly  bent  to  one 
side,  smfidl,  sluurp,  dark-grey  eyes,  grizzled  black  hair,  and  a  wide 
montii  with  a  strong  projecting  under-jaw.  This  does  not  sound  like 
manly  beauty,  yet  Major  Moncrief  was  not  a  bad-looking  man. 

''And  when  do  you  intend  to  join  me,  Moncrief?"  said  Colonel 
Wiltcm. 

*'  Not  later  than  this  day  week." 

^*  I  hope  not.    For  I  have  no  fancy  for  being  alone  in  my  glory." 

The  conversation  flowed  somewhat  intermittently  until  flie  vmter,. 
placing  wine  and  olives  on  the  table,  left  the  firiends  alone. 

"  Help  yourself,"  said  Colonel  Wilton,  pushing  the  daret  towards 
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Maj(»  Moncriet    "  Do  you  know,  I  have  bad  an  interyiew  with  that 
curious  old  hermit,  Lord  St  George,  to-day  7" 

"*  Lideed !    How  did  that  oome  about  ?" 

''  I  fi>und  a  note  from  him  at  the  Club  tiiis  morning,  inyiting  me^ 
very  pdUtely,  to  call  any  day  after  three.  So,  as  I  hope  not  to  see 
London  again  ior  some  montiis,  I  WMit  at  onoe.^ 

"  You  are  his  heir,  are  you  not  ?" 

"  To  his  barren  title — yes ;  but  he  can  will  away  his  wealth  as  he 
likes.  Poor  old  fellow !  He  had  an  only  child,  a  lovely  girl,  I  believe, 
and,  after  refusmg  some  of  ihe  best  matohee  in  England,  she  ran  off 
with  an  artist  fellow,  who  played  the  fiddle,  or  sang  divinely,  and  the 
viscount  nevw  forgave  her.  I  only  know  the  g^ieral  gossip,  but  I 
have  been  tc^  she  died  in  frightful  poverty.  I  ventiured  to  say  a 
word  in  favour  of  the  possible  and  probaUe  Childr6n,and  was  soon 
pulled  up  for  my  pains.  Bk>w  idiotic  women  are,  and  yet  how  keen 
and  hard  at  times  I  This  cousin  .of  mine  was  not  so  very  young 
either ;  die  must  have  been  four  and  twenty." 

<<  WcHnen  are  quite  incomprehensible,"  ejaculated  Honcriet 

Oolonel  Wilton  laughed. 

"  Well,  old  St.  George,  it  seems,  sent  fear  me  to  induce  me  to  marry 
Bome  *  Glara  Y ere  de  Yere,'  in  order  to  secure  the  sacred  title  and  acres 
from  fiUling  into  the  hands  of  a  half-bred  inheritor.  However,  though 
I  would  not  acknowledge  his  suzerainty  by  giving  him  the  promise 
he  wanted,  he  may  be  tolanbly  sure  I  would  never  marry  a  second- 
rate  woman.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  I  care  for  rank,  but  good  blood  is 
essential." 

"  I  do  not  £uicy  you  are  much  of  a  marrying  man." 

^  No !  not  at  present  I  shall  come  to  it  some  day.  I  have  been 
too  busy  to  have  had  an  attack  of  the  love-fever  for  a  long  time." 

*^  You  were  badly  hit  in  that  affair  with  Lady  Mary,"  observed 
Honcrie£ 

"  Well — ^yes !  But  I  made  a  rapid  recovery.  Then,  matrimony 
would  be  a  diffiarent  matter.  In  short,  if  Lord  St  George  will  just 
give  me  a  year  or  two  more  of  liberty,  I  dare  say  I  shall  be  ready  to 
TOesent  him  with  a  bride  of  the  desired  pattern.  I  really  have  no 
democratic  proclivities." 

''  Ah  ha,  lad !"  said  Moncrie^  in  his  unmistakable  Scotch  tones, ''  you 
must  just  *  dree  your  weird.' " 

<'  So  must  every  one,"  returned  Wilton,  rising  to  fill  his  cigar-case 
from  a  box  that^tood  upon  the  sideboard.  '^  But  I  think  I  have  sur- 
vived tibe  spooney  perk)d,  and  have  sown  my  wild  oats — not  that^I 
have  had  more  than  a  mere  handful  to  dispose  of.  On  the  whole  I 
have  been  a  pattern  man — ^,  old  fellow  ?" 

^  Hum !  There  have  been  more  extensive  crops,"  returned  the 
Major,  doubtfully.    ^^  Still,  do  not  be  too  sure  of  yourself." 

T  2 
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''  Oh !  I  am  safe  enough.  And^  hesides/'  he  continued,  returning 
to  the  table  and  filling  his  glass,  '^  I  am  very  particularly  anxious 
that  Lord  St.  George  should  leaye  me  something  wherewith  to  regUd 
the  fiaded  honours  of  his  ancient  peerage.  I  confess  to  a  mortal  dread 
of  being  a  poor  peer.  If  my  old  kinsman  does  not  leave  me  his  pro- 
perty, I  will  never  adopt  the  titie,  but  be  plain  *  Balph  Wilton '  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter." 

"  You  might  do  worse,"  said  Moncrief  drily.  "As  I  said  before, 
you  must  *  dree  your  weird.' " 

"  Hullo !"  cried  Wilton  suddenly ;  "  half-past  seven,  by  Jove !  I 
shall  have  a  close  shave^to  catch  the  train  1"  He  rang  the  bell,  ordered 
a  cab ;  hastily  donning  his  overcoat  and  thrusting  his  cigar-case  into 
the  breast  pocket,.he  shook  hands  heartily  with  his  friend :  *'  Good-bye, 
old  fellow ;  come  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  let  the  moorland  breeze  sweep 
the  cobwebs  from  your  brain.  You  are  too  solemn  by  half  for  so  good 
a  comrade — good-bye." 

It  was  a  very  close  shave,  but  Balph  Wilton  was  just  in  time.  The 
bell  had  rung  before  he  had  taken  his  ticket  after  seeing  a  favourite 
pointer  properly  disposed  of.  *'Here  you  are,  sir,"  cried  a  porter, 
opening  the  door  of  a  carriage.  Wilton  jumped  in  and  the  door  was 
slammed.  "  Stop !  I  say,  porter,"  he  shouted  as  he  glanced  at  the 
only  other  occupant,  thinking  to  himself,  "  An  unprotected  female  I 
this  is  too  formidable!"  But  his  voice  was  drowned  in  the  loud 
panting  of  the  engine,  and  they  were  off.  "  It  cannot  be  helped," 
he  thought,  and  set  about  arranging  himself  as  comfortably  as  he 
could. 

His  companion  was  a  young  lady,  he  perceived  as  his  eyes  became 
accustomed  to  the  lamp  light.  She  was  in  black,  and  rather  thinly 
dad  for  a  night  journey.  Her  bonnet  lay  in  the  netting  overhead, 
and  a  blue  scarf  was  loosely  tied  over  her  head  and  ears.  She  seemed 
already  asleep,  though  Wilton  was  dimly  aware  that  she  had  opened 
a  pair  of  large  dark  eyes  to  look  at  him.  She  was  a  serious  drawback 
to  the  comfort  of  his  journey.  But  for  her,  he  could  make  a  bed  of 
the  cushions  and  stretch  himself  at  full  length — but  for  her,  he  could 
solace  himself  with  unlimited  cigars  and  enjoy  the  freedom  of  loneli- 
ness. Thinking  thus,  he  stooped  forward  to  take  up  an  evening  paper 
he  had  snatched  at  tiie  last  moment,  and  his  cigar-case  fell  from  his 
pockei  His  obnoxious  fellow-traveller  opened  her  eyes.  "If  you 
smoke,"  she  said,  "  do  not  mind  me ;  it  may  help  me  to  sleep."  With  a 
slight  shiver  she  closed  her  eyes  again,  apparently  without  hearing 
Wilton's  thanks;  while  his  unspoken  maledictions  on  the  ill  chance 
that  placed  her  in  the  same  carriage  were,  in  some  mysterious  way, 
silenced  and  arrested  by  the  charm  of  a  soft  sweet  voice,  delicate  yet 
full,  with  a  certain  sadness  in  its  tones,  and  an  accent  not  quite  Eng- 
lish.   "  A  gentiewoman,  I  imagine,"  thought  Wilton,  as  he  moved 
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firom  his  place  to  the  centre  seat  opposite  her  to  be  nearer  the  light. 
There  was  something  touching  in  the  child-like  abandonment  of  her 
attitnde ;  her  head  lay  back  in  the  angle  of  the  division  she  occupied ; 
her  face  was  yery  pale,  and  a  dark  shade  under  the  eyes  bespoke 
fatigue.  Long  black  lashes  fringed  her  closed  lids,  curling  back  at  the 
ends,  and  all  of  colour  was  concentrated  in  her  delicately-curyed  lips. 
Balph  Wilton  could  not  help  glancing  from  his  paper  to  her  face  and 
forming  conjectures  respecting  her.  Why  did  her  people  let  so  fair, 
so  young  a  creature  wander  about  by  herself?  But  he  was  by  no 
means  old  enough  to  adopt  a  fiatherly  view  of  so  pretty  a  subject. 
She  must  be  seyenteen  or  eighteen — here  his  companion  murmured 
in  her  sleep  and  sighed  deeply ;  while  Wilton,  with^  a  sudden  access 
of  chivalrous  modesty,  reproaching  himself  for  presuming  upon  her 
unconsciousness  to  scan  so  closely  the  tender  child-like  face  that  lay 
hushed  before  him,  withdrew  to  his  original  position.  Here  he  tried 
to  read,  but  the  face  and  figure  of  the  old  recluse  nobleman  flitted 
between  him  and  his  paper,  and  the  bitter  sweet  of  his  tones  sounded 
again  in  his  ears — what  depths  of  disappointment  and  mortification 
that  old  man  must  have  fathomed !  Well,  worse  endings  might  have 
come  about  than  the  union  of  Lord  St.  George's  title  and  property  in 
his  (Ralph  Wilton's)  favour,  and  if  he  ever  inherited  these  good 
things  he  would  certainly  look  up  his  erring  cousin's  children ;  these 
meditations  were  varied  by  sundry  glances  at  his  companion,  vague 
conjectures  concerning  her.  How  soft  and  gentle  her  mouth  looked ! 
yet  there  was  a  good  deal  of  power  in  the  wide  smooth  forehead  and 
delicately  but  clearly-marked  dark  brown  eyebrows.  As  Wilton 
looked  he  perceived  her  shiver,  without  waking,  and  make  a  sleepy 
efibrt  to  fold  her  shawl  closer.  The  night  was  growing  colder,  and 
Wilton  observing  a  small  portion  of  the  window  next  his  companion 
open,  rose  to  shut  it.  Li  moving  to  accomplish  this  he  touched  the 
slumberer's  foot  She  opened  her  eyes  with  a  sleepy,  startled  look. 
Great  dark  ^lustrous  eyes,  which  seemed  suddenly  to  buiish  the  child- 
like expression  of  her  face. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Colonel  Wilton.  "But  it  is  cold,  and  I 
thought  you  would  like  the  window  shut." 

"Oh!  yes,  thank  you  !  it  is  very,  very  cold."  She  sat  up  and  rubbed 
her  hands  together ;  tying  the  blue  sctof  closer  round  her  head,  and 
thrusting  carelessly  under  it  a  heavy  tress  of  very  dark  brown  hair 
that  had  become  loosened,  with  utter  disregard  of  appearances,  as  if 
only  desirous  of  rest.  "  I  am  so,  so  weary,"  she  went  on,  "  and  I 
dream  instead  of  sleeping." 

"  That  is  probably  because  of  your  uneasy  position,"  said  Wilton. 
"  If  you  will  allow  me  to  arrange  the  cushions  for  you,  I  think  you 
may  rest  better — I  am  an  old  traveller." 

"  You  are  very  good,"  she  returned,  hesitatingly ;  "  how  do  you  mean  ?" 
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**  I  will  show  yoa ;"  and  he  proceeded  to  make  rapports  for  one  of 
the  tmoccnpied  cushions  with  a  walking-stick  and  nmbrella  so  as  to 
form  a  couch,  and  then  rolled  up  his  plaid  loosely  for  an  impromptu 
pillow.  "Now,"  he  said,  with  frank  good-nature,  "you  can  rest 
really';  and  if  you  will  wrap  yourself  in  my  doak,  I  dare  say  you  will 
soon  forget  you  are  in  a  railway  carriage." 

"  Thimk  you  very  much,"  she  replied.  "How  good  of  you  to  take 
so  much  trouble— and  your  plaid,  too!  You  hare  left  yourself 
nothing  I" 

"  Oh,  I  do  not  need  anything!  Take  the  doak,  and  I  wish  yon 
good-nighi 

He  checked  an  inclination  to  wrap  it  round  her,  lest  she  might 
think  him  too  offidons ;  and  smiling  at  the  change  in  his  own  senti- 
ments towards  his  fellow-trayeller,  withdrew  to  his  original  position. 

"  At  least  you  can  smoke,"  said  she,  as  she  placed  herself  upon  the 
couch  he  had  improvised.    "  I  really  like  the  perfume  of  a  cigar." 

Thus  encouraged,  Wiltcm  drew  fc^h  his  dgar-case  and  comforted 
himself  witii  a  weed,  while  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  observing  the 
perfect'stillness  of  the  rather  shapeless  mass  of  drapery  made  by  his 
heavy  doak  round  the  slender  form  slumbering  beneath  ii  So  they 
sped  on  into  the  night.  Wilton's  cigar  was  finished;  he  threw  the 
end  from  the  window.  Gazing  a  moment  at  the  dim,  uncanny  trees 
and  hedges  as  they  flew  past  with  ghastly  rapidity,  and  settling  him- 
self in  his  comer,  he  too  tried  to  deep,  for  a  long  time  in  vain.  The 
past — ^the  possible  future — the  abedute  present— his  sudden  interest 
in  his  companion,  crowded  and  jostled  each  other  in  his  thoughts, 
but  gradually  all  became  indistinct,  and  at  last  he  slept 

Uneasily,  though,  visions  of  struggles — of  men  and  horses  dying — 
of  a  desperate  necessity  to  carry  an  order  from  the  general  to  a 
remote  division,  and  the  utter  imposdUlity  of  gettmg  his  hoise  to 
move.  Dreams  like  these  distracted  him ;  at  last  a  heavy  battery  on 
his  left  opened  fire,  and  he  woke.    . 

Woke,  suddenly,  completely,  with  a  feeling  that  the  end  of  every- 
thing was  at  hand.  A  noise  of  tearing  and  crashing  filled  his  earef, 
mingled  with  shrieks  and  yells ;  the  carriage  heaved  violently,  first  to 
one  side,  and  then  to  the  other,  in  which  position  it  remained. 

As  Wilton  sprang  to  his  feet,  his  fellow-travdler  started  quickly 
to  hers,  and  grasping  his  arm,  exclaimed,  with  a  certain  despairing 
calm  that  struck  him  eyea  in  such  a  moment,  "  Is  it — ^is  it  death  f^ 
He  did  not  reply,  but  holding  on  by  the  Imr  which  saiqports  the 
netting  over  the  seats,  he  managed  to  open  the  door  next  him.  It 
was  on  the  upheaved  side,  and  he  found  a  heap  of  day  jammed  under 
the  step  of  the  carriage. 

'*  Come,"  he  exclaimed,  "  give  me  your  hand ! — lean  on  my  shoulder 
— there  is  an  open  space  beyond  here."    His  fellow-traveUer  obeyed. 
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eilently  and  steadily.  Instmotiyely  Wiltcm  groped  bis  way  across 
what  seemed  a  truck  laden  with  earth  and  stones,  and  asdsted  his 
eompamon  down  the  opposite  side  on  to  the  grass-grown  border  of 
the  line,  which  was  open,  and  only  fenced  by  a  low  bank  and  hedge. 
Placing  her  in  safety,  he  tamed  to  look  at  the  scene  (^  fear  and  confor 
eion.  A  few  yards  ahead  lay  the  massire  fragments  of  the  two  engines 
heaped  together,  the  foremost  carriage  smashed  to  pieces,  and  already 
blazing,  Inying  caught  light  firom  the  guard's  lamp,  T^iich  had  been 
oyertumed.  Two  other  carriages,  more  or  less  injured,  w^re,  like  the 
one  he  had  just  quitted,  fenced  upon  trucks  laden  with  stones  and 
day.  The  passengers  were  scrambling  over  them,  the  women  scream- 
ing, the  men  shouting  directions  and  questions.  **  If  you  will  stay 
h^,  I  will  go  and  see  if  I  can  be  of  any  use,"  exclaimed  Wilton. 
^  You  are  quite  safe,  and  I  will  return  as  soon  as  I  can." 

She  murmured  something  in  reply  as  he  went  forward. 

Wilton  found  an  indescribable  scene  of  confusion  when  he  came  up 
to  the  oyertumed  engine.  The  male  passengers  and  some  twenty 
nayyies  who  had  been  with  the  ballast  train  were  trying  frantically  to 
separate  the  burning  carriages  from  the  others,  by  forcing  them  back ; 
but,  although  the  couplisg  irons  were  broken,  the  foremost  carriages 
had  been  so  yiolently  dashed  against  the  tmcks,  that  they  had  become 
too  closely  entangled  to  be  stirred,  and  it  seemed  highly  probable  that 
the  whde  train  would  be  consumed  before  any  means  could  be  deyised 
far  extinguidiing  the  flames.  Wilton's  quick  eye  took  in  the  difficulty 
in  a  moment,  axid  noticed  that  the  blazing  yan,  haying  been  the  first 
to  encounter  the  shock,  had  &llen  on  the  side  away  £rom  the  ballast 
train,  breaking  tl^  couplings  and  eyerything  breakable  as  it  crashed 
oyer.  The  next  carriage  had  been  forced  upon  the  second  truck,  and 
the  others  more  or  less  upon  those  nearest  them,  as  they  were  fiEurther 
from  the  actual  collision.  The  unhappy  guard  had  been  dragged 
senseless  from  the  debris ;  there  was  tiierefore  no  oae  to  direct  the 
willing  but  fruitless  efforts  of  the  yoluntears.  Seeing  this,  Wilton 
sprang  upon  the  tmck  nearest  him,  and  shouted,  in  dear,  ringing 
tones,  "  Hold,  men ! — you  will  newr  moye  that  wreck  I  Tour  only 
chance  to  put  out  the  flames  is  to  smother  it  with  the  damp  clay  here. 
Qet  your  shorels  and  picks — some  of  you  jump  up  with  the  picks  and 
loosen  the  stuff^another  party  be  ready  with  the  shoyels  to  pile  the 
day  oyer  the  fire." 

At  the  first  sound  of  authoritatiye  direction  the  men  sprang  to 
obey,  and  Wilton  took  as  supreme  command  as  if  a  party  of  his  own 
pioneers  were  at  his  orders.  The  men  worked  with  a  will,  as  men 
generally  do  when  intelligently  and  energetically  commanded.  It 
was  a  wild  and  not  unpicturesque  scene.  At  first  the  flames  from  the 
dry  yamished  wood  streamed  out  upon  the  breeze,  which,  fortunatdy, 
was  not  high,  though  it  sometimes  sent  wreaths  of  emcke  and  fire 
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against  the  men  who  were  toiling  to  extinguish  it,  and  bringing  out 
in  strong  relief  the  figure  of  Wilton,  who  had  climbed  upon  the  side 
of  the  carriage  nearest  the  burning  fragments,  and,  holding  on  with 
one  hand,  urged  the  working  party  with  quick,  commanding  gestures. 
By  the  time  the  truck  had  been  half  emptied  the  fire  was  evidently 
arrested.  Every  now  and  then  a  jet  of  flame  shot  up  to  the  sky — a 
few  more  minutes  of  fierce  exertion  and  the  enemy  was  got  under,  and 
Wilton  descended  from  his  post  of  observation  to  find  a  new  authority 
on  the  scene,  who  was  bustling  about  very  actively.  This  was  the 
master  of  a  small  station  about  half  a  mile  farther  up  the  line, 
scarcely  to  be  seen  &om  the  fast  and  express  trains,  which  never 
stopped  there,  but  elevated  by  the  present  catastrophe  into  import- 
ance and  authority.  By  his  directions  the  guard  and  stoker,  who 
were  most  injured,  were  removed  to  a  small  town  at  a  littie  distance, 
where  medicd  aid  could  be  procured.  Having  discovered  and  libe- 
rated his  yelping  dog,  Wilton  sought  what  information  he  could  from 
this  officifd. 

^'No,  sir;  there  ain*t  much  damage  done.  The  stoker  of  the 
ballast  train  is  hurt  a  good  deal ;  but  the  guard  is  more  stunned  than 
hurt  No  lives  lost,  thank  God — only  some  bruises  and  a  broken 
head.  Tou  see,  it's  getting  late  for  night  travelling,  and  there  wasn't 
a  soul  in  the  first  carriage.  How  did  it  happen?  You  see,  this 
ballast  train  was  shunted  here  to  wait  till  yours  was  past ;  but  those 
pointsmen  are  overworked,  and  this  here  forgot  to  set  back  the 
points ;  so,  you  see,  you  ran  right  into  the  other  engine,"  &c.  &c. 

After  mixing  with  the  other  passengers,  and  ascertaining  what 
they  intended  to  do,  or  if  he  could  be  of  any  use  to  them,  Wilton 
bethought  him  of  his  lonely  littie  travelling  companion,  and  returned 
to  seek  her.  She  had  advanced  nearer  the  scene  of  action,  and 
cUmbed  up  the  low  bank  which  here  bordered  the  line,  the  better  to 
see  what  was  going  on. 

^'  I  am  afraid  you  must  think  I  was  not  coming  back,"  said  Wilton, 
ofiering  his  hand  to  help  her  down. 

"  I  saw  you  were  well  occupied,"  she  said,  touching  it  lightiy  as 
she  descended. 

"  By  Jove !  you  are  shivering  with  cold — and  no  wonder — ^without 
a  cloak  or  plaid !  Wait  for  a  moment,  and  I  will  bring  you  mine 
from  our  carriage." 

''  Would  you  also  be  so  kind  as  to  bring  my  bonnet  and  a  small 
travelling-bfl^  ?  I  should  have  gone  for  them  myself,  only  I  could 
hardly  stand." 

But  Wilton  was  gone,  and  returned  quickly.  "  There  are  but  three 
other  ladies," he  said,  assisting  to  wrap  his  plaid  round  her,  ''and  they 
are  going  up  to  a  small  town  or  village  about  two  miles  off,  to  rest  at 
the  inn ;  and,  when  they  are  refreshed,  intend  posting  on  to  their 
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destination,  wliich  is  somewhere  in  this  district.  Would  yon  like  to 
go  with  them  ?  or  wait  at  a  little  station  close  to  this,  where  a  fresh 
train  will  be  sent  as  soon  as  they  can  clear  the  line  ?" 

**  Oh,  I  will  go  to  the  station.  I  am  anxious  to  get  on  as  soon  as 
possibla" 

''And  so  am  I.  I  shall,  therefore,  remain  there  also,  and  shall  be 
most  happy  to  be  of  any  use  to  you." 

''  Thaiik  you !    Can  I  walk  to  this  station  at  once  ?" 

"  Certainly,  if  you  will  take  my  arm." 

*'  I  feel  I  must,  to  steady  myself,"  she  replied.  *'  I  did  not  know  I 
was  so  much  frightened  and  shaken.    I  feel  ashamed." 

They  walked  on  in  silence  for  a  few  yards,  and  then  Wilton  asked 
if  she  was  going  much  farther. 

"Yes,"  with  a  sigh,  "a  long  way — oyer  the  Border  to  a  place 
called  Monkscleugh." 

"  Indeed  !"  cried  Wilton ;  '*  that  is  my  destination  also." 

She  made  no  reply,  and  they  accomplished  the  short  distance  in 
silence,  save  for  a  few  friendly  remarks  and  inquiries  from  Wilton. 
The  station  was  almost  deserted  when  they  reached  it ;  but  the  gas- 
light and  a  good  fire  were  very  welcome ;  and  the  station-master  soon 
returned  with  the  intelligence  that  they  had  collected  more  men,  who 
were  working  hard  to  dear  the  line,  and  that  as  soon  as  it  was 
passable  a  firesh  train  would  be  sent  on  from  A . 

The  station-master  was  a  short  man — broad,  without  being  stout — 
with  a  peculiarly  weatherbeaten  aspect,  his  mouth  screwed  to  one  side, 
and  one  eye  squeezed  down  to  the  other,  as  if  in  the  habit  of  facing 
the  sun's  glare  without  adequate  shelter.  He  spoke,  too,  in  a  staccato 
stjle,  as  if  some  intermittent  power  pumped  up  his  words. 

"  I  dare  say  this  lady  would  be  glad  of  a  cup  of  tea  or — something," 
said  Wilton,  looking  compassionately  at  the  figure  of  his  companion, 
who  had  drawn  a  chair  to  the  fire,  and  sat  down  wearily,  putting  a 
small  well  booted  foot  upon  the  fender. 

''  I  have  sent  up  to  the  village  for  refreshments,  sir ;  but  I  am  sorry 
to  say  I  have  nothing  in  the  place.  I  generally  go  away  for  my 
meals."    So  saying,  the  station-master  hurried  off. 

"  I  do  not  feel  to  want  anything  but  sleep,"  said  the  lady.  "  I 
haye  not  bad  any  for  many  nights,  and  I  am  scarce  awake  now.  If 
I  could  but  close  my  eyes,  and  rest." 

She  raised  them  as  she  spoke  to  Wilton — such  large  black-blue 
eyes,  so  heavy  with  fatigue,  that  bis  compassion  for  her  evident 
exhaustion  was  naturally  increased  by  the  admiration  they  excited. 

''  You  really  ought  to  take  something,  if  we  could  get  it,"  he  said. 
'^  Such  a  shock  must  have  been  too  much  for  you,  though  you  showed 
remarkable  pluck." 

''  Yet  I  was  dreadfully  frightened,"  she  replied,  clasping  her  hands 
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over  one  knee,  and  gazmg  dreamily  into  the  fire.    *'  I  do  not  fear 
death  so  much  as  being  hurt  and  helpless." 

"  Well,"  said  Wilton  cheerfnlly,  "  we  must  find  a  resting-place  for 
jon.  There  ought  to  be  a  lady's  waiting-room  even  here."  He  rose 
and  looked  about  as  he  spoke.  *^  And  so  there  is  " — he  opened  a  docnr  on 
the  right  of  the  fireplace — '^  a  yery  desolate-looking  chamber.  Still  there 
is  an  nneasy-looking  staffed  bench^  and  perhaps,  with  my  cloak  and 
plaid,  yon  might  manage  to  get  an  hoar's  sleep  while  we  are  waitmg." 

*'  How  good  of  yon  to  think  of  all  this  I"  she  exclaimed,  looking  at 
him  more  attentiyely  than  she  had  yet  done.  ''But  it  is  dark — and 
see !  the  lock  is  broken.  I  do  not  think  I  should  like  to  sleep  with 
^m  open  door." 

''  Let  me  light  the  gas,"  said  Wilton,  taming  the  stiff  tap  and 
striking  one  of  his  fosees.  '^*  Now  the  cmly  objection  is  the  broken 
lock.  I  will  mount  goard  oatside,  and  trast  me,  no  one  shall  intrude 
upon  you !    What  do  you  say  ?" 

.  *'  Many,  many  thanks.    I  will  gladly  lie  down  and  try  to  sleep. 
Are  you  not  weary  ?" 

"  Not  in  the  leasi  I  would  advise  your  trying  to  compose  your- 
self at  once;  the  others  will  be  here  soon,  and  will  probably  talk  and 
make  a  row.  By  the  way,"  interrupting  himself,  "  would  you  like 
to  telegraph  to  your  friends  that  you  are  all  right  ?  I  am  going  to 
•do  so  myself." 

''  Tel^aph  to  my  friends  ?"  she  replied,  stopping  and  looking  fall 
<at  him,  her  large  dark  dewy  eyes  lighting  up  as  a  half-sad,  half- 
ecomful  smile  dimpled  her  cheek.  *'  It  is  not  at  all  necessary ;  they 
will  not  distress  themselYes." 

She  bent  her  head  as  Wilton  hdd  the  iocx  for  her  to  pass  through. 
•Olofiing  it  aftar  her,  he  returned  to  his  seat  1^  the  fire  wondering  at 
himself;  for,  though  &r  too  manly  a  man  to  adopt  a  tone  of  selfish 
indifference  towards  others,  though  he  would  hare  shown  kindly  con- 
sideration to  a  plain  or  an  elderly  woman  in  such  circumstances,  he 
was  conscious  of  an  extraordinary  degree  of  interest  and  admiration 
for  his  quiet  undemonstrative  feUow-traveller.  She  was  so  gentle, 
jet  so  indifferent,  so  simple  and  so  self-possessed ;  evidently  gratefdl 
to  him  for  his  attentions,  and  yet  utterly  regardless  of  him  as  a 
^*  good-looking  fellow,"  or  as  anything  saye  a  civil  trayelling  com- 
panion. There  v^as  something  marvellously  attractive  in  the  almost 
infantine  sweetness  of  her  mouth  and  delicate  chin,  and  the  contrast 
of  her  earnest  expressiye  eyes. 

**  Who  can  she  be?*  adced  Wilton  of  himself;  "though  quite 
unconyentional  there  is  a  high  ixxte  about  her,  poor  little  thmg  I  It 
is  as  well  she  fell  in  vrith  such  a  steady  fdlow  as  myselt  I  must 
see  her  safe  to  the  end  of  her  journey  and  find  oat  all  about  her 
before  we  part." 
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His  reflections  were  intermpted  by  an  inflnx  of  some  of  the 
passengers,  who  now  began  to  collect,  haTing  impeded  the  efibrts  of 
ihe  railway  officials  as  much  as  possible  by  their  attempts  to  afford 
4k88istance ;  they  were  all  exceedingly  talki^ye  and  hnngry,  not  to 
say  hilarious,  from  the  reaction  of  their  escape.  The  refreshments 
which  had  been  sent  for  had  now  arriyed,  and  the  little  staticm  looked 
<qTiite  crowded.  In  the  midst  of  the  buzz  of  yoices,  while  all  except 
Wilton  were  gathered  rotmd  the  table  discussing  the  yiands  j^aced 
thereon,  he  obseryed  the  door  of  the  ladies'  room  open  gestly  and 
his  prot^g6e  appear,  his  cloak  oyer  one  sbonlder  and  trailing  behind. 
Wilton  immediately  went  towards  her. 

<<  I  cannot  sleep,"  she  said ;  ''  I  dozed  a  little  just  at  first,  bni  now 
I  am  quite  awake  and  restless." 

"  That's  bad,"  returned  Wilton.  "  Will  you  come  in  here  and  sit 
by  the  fire  ?' 

*^  Oh  no !"  shrinking  back,  '^  not  amongst  all  those  people." 

**  Well,  it  would  not  be  yery  pleasant ;  but  shall  you  not  be  yery 

<50ld?" 

"  Not  if  you  will  still  allow  me  to  haye  your  doak." 

^  Certainly ;  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  be  kept  much  longer.  Could 
we  not  get  you  a  fire  here  ?"  and  he  walked  in  unceremonioudy. 

*'  I  do  not  think  eyen  you  could  manage  tiiat,"  she  returned  with 
a  quiet  smile,  as  she  placed  herself  at  a  table  under  the  gaslight  and 
opened  a  large  note-book  as  if  about  to  make  some  entries. 

^Not  a  strong-minded  female  taking  notes,  I  hope,"  thought 
Wilton.    «  She  is  far  too  pretty  for  that" 

^'No,"  said  he,  aloud,  as  he  obeenred  there  was  no  fireplace. 
^'  With  all  the  will  imaginable,  I  cannot  manage  a  fire ;  but  can  I  do 
nothing  more?  I  must  insist  on  your  taking  some  wine  or  tea. 
They  are  all  deyouring  oat  there ;  and  I  haye  had  some  yery  tolerable 
brandy-and-water  myself^"  and  Wilton  beckoned  a  waiter  to  bring 
fiome  refreshment 

*'I  tdl  you  what  you  could  do  for  me,"  said  the  young  lady, 
suddenly  loddng  up  more  brightly  than  she  had  yet  done ;  ^'  make 
the  station-master  come  in  here  and  talk — ask*  hm  questions.  Oh, 
you  know  what  I  mean !"  she  went  on  with  a  sort  of  graceful  petu- 
lance as  Wilton  looked  at  her  in  no  small  surprise :  '*  anything  to  make 
him  talk.  There,  I  think  I  hear  him  in  tiie  next  locm ;  please  to 
watch  {or  him  and  bring  him  here.  I  will  begin,  you  can  follow  me ; 
when  I  say  *  Thank  you,'  send  him  away — there,  pray  catch  him." 

Wilton,  greatly  wondering  that  the  first  signs  of  animation  in  his 
interesting  companion  should  be  aroused  by  so  rugged  and  common- 
place a  subject,  hastened  to  obey,  and  soon  returned  with  the 
functionary. 

''Oh!"    said  the  lady,  bending  her  head  with  such  a  proud 
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yet  gracious  air  that  the  man  inYolontarily  removed  his  hat.  ''  Pray 
tell  me  is  there  really  no  serious  bjory  ?  I  shonld  be  more  satisfied 
were  I  assured  by  you." 

'^  Well,  mum,  I  am  happy  to  say  there  is  no  one  much  hurt  to 
speak  of,"  &c.  &c. 

''  Is  it  long  since  you  have  had  an  accident  before?"  asked  Wilton, 
not  very  well  knowing  how  to  proceed  in  compliance  with  a  little 
private  imperative  nod  from  the  fair  inquisitor. 

The  question  was  opportune,  for  it  launched  the  station-master  upon 
quite  a  flood  of  memories  into  which  he  rushed  and  talked  for  good 
ten  minutes  without  intermission.  How  long  he  would  have  con- 
tmued  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  one  of  the  porters  came  to  call  him, 

as  there  was  a  telegraph  from . 

Wilton  followed  to  hear  the  news,  and  returned,  after  a  short 
absence,  with  the  intelligence  that  the  expected  train  would  not  arrive 
for  anotiier  hour. 

"  That  is  long,"  replied  the  young  lady,  scarce  lifting  her  head ; 
then  as  Wilton,  a  little  mortified  by  her  tone,  turned  to  leave  the 
room  she  exclaimed,  still  looking  down,  ''  Stay  one  moment,  if  not 
inconvenient." 

"  Certainly,"  and  Wilton  stood  still  for  another  minute  or  two. 
"  There,"  she  said,  holding  out  the  book,  "  is  that  like  him  T 
Wilton  took  it  and  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise.    On  the 
page  before  him  was  a  bold,  rapid,  admirable  sketch  of  the  station- 
master;  all  the  characteristic  lines  and  puckers  were  there,  but 
slightly  idealised. 

"  This  is  first-rate !    You  are  quite  an  artist" 
'*  I  wish  I  was !   Let  me  touch  it  a  little  more.   What  a  capital  face 
it  is — so  rugged,  so  humorous — yet  so  English;  not  the  least  bit 
picturesque.    I  diall  work  this  into  something  some  day." 

''  Then  I  am  right  in  supposing  you  an  artist  ?  May  I  look  again  ? ' 
said  Wilton,  sitting  down  beside  her. 

"  Oh  yes ;  you  may  look  at  my  scratchings.  This  is  my  note- 
book.   1  like  to  draw  everything — but,  you  see,  most  imperfectly." 

**  I  do  not,  indeed. '  I  know  very  little  of  art,  though  I  can  sketch 
roughly — merely  professional  work — but  you  seem  to  me  to  have  both 
genius  and  skill." 

"  Some  taste,  scarce  any  skill."  There  was  something  quite  genuine 
in  her  tone — not  the  least  tinge  of  mock-modesty — as  she  turned  over 
the  pages,  and  touched  them  here  and  there,  while  her  manner  was 
singularly  devoid  of  coquetry.  Wilton  might  have  been  her  grand- 
father for  all  of  embarrassment  or  excitement  his  attentions  caused. 
"  And  you  can  draw ;  perhaps  you  know  these  trees ;  they  are  not 
far  from  Monkscleugh."  She  showed  him  a  group  of  beeches  most 
delicately  yet  clearly  drawn. 
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*^  I  do  not  know  the  neighbonrhood.  I  am  going  there  for  the 
first  time.    May  I  ask  if  yon  reside  there  ?" 

'*  YeQ,  at  present.  Oh,  yon  will  find  a  great  deal  to  sketch  all 
abont — especially  by  the  river — and  there  is  beanty,  too,  in  the  grey 
skies  and  rich  brown  moors ;  bnt  how  nnlike  the  beanty  of  the  snnny 
sonthr 

^'  It  is  not  necessary  to  ask  which  yon  like  best ;  yonr  yoice  tells 
that,"  said  Wilton. 

"  And  are  yon  not  fond  of  drawing  ?"  she  resnmed,  as  if  the  snbject 
had  an  irresistible  attraction. 

"Yon  wonld  not  look  at  snch  schoolboy  prodnctions  as  mine," 
returned  Wilton,  smiling.  ^'  As  I  said,  they  are  mere  rough  pro- 
fessional drawings." 

"  Professional  I    What  is  yonr  profession  ?" 
This  rather  leading  question  was  put  with  the  most  straightforward 
simplicity. 

'^  I  am  a  soldier." 

"  A  soldier !"    Looking  very  earnestly  at  him,  "  What  a  pity !" 
"  Why  ?"  asked  Wilton,  surprised,  and  a  little  nettled.     "  Soldiers 
are  necessary  evils." 

**  Bnt  what  evils  I  what  symbols  of  deeper  evils  than  themselves ! 
I  do  not  mean  to  say,"  interrupting  herself  with  a  sudden  conscious- 
ness that  her  words  were  rude,  while  a  delicate  tinge  of  colour  came 
and  went  in  her  cheek,  ''that  you  are  bad  or  wicked,  but  it  is  so  sad 
to  think  that  such  things,  or  people  rather,  should  be  necessary  still." 
'*  No  doubt  it  would  be  better  for  the  world  to  be  in  an  Acadian 
or  paradisiacal  condition,  but,  as  it  is,  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  a  loug 
time  before  we  can  dispense  with  fighting  or  fighting  men.  However, 
you  are  right ;  war  is  a  horrible  thing,  and  I  hope  we  shall  have  no 
more  for  a  long  time." 

"  Alas !  How  dare  we  hope  that  so  long  as  it  is  in  the  power  of 
three  or  four  men  to  plunge  three  or  four  nations  into  such  horrors !' 
**  Ah,  I  see  I  have  encountered  a  dangerous  democrat,"  said  Wilton, 
laughing,  and,  vaguely  pleased  to  see  her  drawn  out  of  her  cool  com- 
posure, he  watched  the  varying  colour  in  her  cheek  while  she  was 
turning  over  the  leaves  of  her  sketch-book,  seeming  to  seek  for  some- 
thing. "  Pardon  me,"  said  Wilton,  after  waiting  for  a  reply,  and  de- 
termbed  to  make  her  speak  again,  ''but  I  imagine  you  are  not  English." 
''  I  scarcely  know :  yes,  I  believe  I  am."  She  spoke  in  her  former 
quiet  tone  again. 

''  In  England  all  young  ladies  are  conservative,  at  least  all  I  have 
ever  known,"  continued  Wilton. 

"Conservative! — I  have  read  that  word  often  in  the  journals. 
It  is  legitimacy.  Church  and  State,  and  all  that  ?" 
"Exactly." 
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"Well,  the  young  ladies  I  know — and  they  are  but  few! — ara 
very  charming,  very  accomplished^  but  they  know  nothing,  abso- 
lutely notiiing ;  is  it  not  strange  ?* 

There  was  not  the  slightest  approach  to  cynicism  in  her  tone,  bui 
she  looked  ad  Wilton  as  if  folly  expecting  hun  to  share  her  wonder. 
"  Is  this  the  character  of  the  young  ladies  of  the  unknown  land  into^ 
which  I  am  about  to  plunge  ?  I  fancied  Scotchwomen  were  educated 
within  an  inch  of  their  Uves." 

"  I  know  English  girls  best  Some  are  very  learned ;  haye  been 
taught  quantities :  they  can  tell  the  yery  year  when  {ninting  wa» 
tried,  and  when  Queen  Elizabeth  first  wore  silk  stockings,  and  when 
eyery  great  Pope  was  bom!  and  they  read  French  and  German;  and 
oh !  I  cannot  tell  all  they  can  do  and  say ;  and  yet — ^yet,  they  know 
nothing !  they  care  for  nothing  !  they  lead  such  strange  liyes." 

^' I  siq)pose  the  liyes  of  all  girls  are  much  alike,"  obseryed  Wilton, 
more  and  more  curious  to  find  out  some  leading  fiu^ts  concerning  his 
rather  original  companion.  ^'But  as  we  are  both  bound  for  the 
same  place,  perhaps  I  may  haye  some  opportunity  of  communicating 
my  obseryations  oa  the  intellectual  status  of  the  Monkscleugh  young 
ladies." 

**  There  is  very  little  probability  of  such  an  eyent,"  said  she,  with 
an  amused  smile. 

''  Th^  you  do  not  reside  at  Monkscleugh  ?*' 

**  Within  three  miles  of  it*' 

<<  I  am  gomg  down  to  a  shooting-lodge  called  Glenrayen,"  hoping 
she  would  respond  by  naming  her  own  abode. 

^'  Indeed !  I  know  it :  there  are  some  loyely  bits  about  there." 

"  We  shall  be  neighbours,  then." 

"  Yes,  in  a  certain  sense.  Here,"  she  continued,  turning  oyer  a 
fresh  page  of  her  book,  ^'  this  is  the  outline  of  a  yery  loyely  brae  and 
bum  close  to  your  abode." 

It  was  (mly  a  bit  of  broken  bank;  a  stream  dotted  with  stones  lay 
below,  with  some  mountain  ash-kees  spreading  their  feathery  foliage 
against  the  sky ;  but  thore  was  wonderful  grace  and  beauty  in  the 
sketch.  "  This  giyes  you  a  yery  fiaint  idea  of  the  reality,"  she  re- 
sumed, in  a  low  soft  tone,  as  if  inwardly  contemplating  it  **  The 
water  is  clear  brown ;  it  foams  and  chafes  round  these  large  black 
stones,  and  all  sorts  of  delicious  mosses  and  leayes  lurk  below  the 
edge ;  and  then  ferns  ways  about  the  rocks  on  the  brae,  and  there  are 
gleams  of  purple  heather,  and  tufts  of  green,  green  grass,  and  behind 
here  a  great  wild,  free  hillside.  Oh!  it  is  so  quiet  and  dreamy 
there ! — delicious !" 

"  And  this  delightful  brae  is  near  the  lodge  ?"  said  Wilton,  when 
she  paused,  after  listening  an  instant  in  hopes  she  would  speak  on, 
there  was  such  caressing  sweetness  in  her  yoice. 
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**  No,  not  rerj  near ;  afanost  a  mile  away,  I  think."  She  evidently 
knew  the  place  well. 

'^  I  hope  yon  will  continne  to  transfer  the  beantiee  of  Glenrayen 
after  I  become  a  dweller  there." 

**  Oh^  yes ;  whenever  I  have  time :  to  draw-  is  my  greatest 
pleasure." 

With  all  her  frankness^  he  was  not  an  inch  nearer  the  discovery  of 
her  actual  aboda 

'^  I  suppose  yon  do  not  live  far  from  the  scene  of  your  sketch  ?" 

''Not  far:  Brosedale  is  quite  a  mile  and  a  half  on  this  side,"^ 
touching  the  page  with  her  pencil ;  "  and  the  pathway  to  Monks* 
cleugh  goes  over  the  Brae." 

"  Indeed !  I  imagine  I  have  heard  the  name  of  Brosedale  before." 

"  Very  likely :  it  is,  I  believe,  the  largest  gentleman's  seat  in  the 
neighbourhood." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  I  remember  now  :  it  belongs  to  Sir  Peter  Fergusson."' 

''Exactly." 

"She  cannot  be  his  daughter,"  thought  Wilton;  '^I  suppose  sh^ 
must  be  the  governess.  I  understand  he  is  quite  the  grand  sagneur 
of  Monksdeugh,"  he  said  aloud. 

"  WeU,  I  suppose  so.  He  is  a  good  little  man — ^at  least  whenever 
I  see  him  he  is  very  kind."  After  some  further,  but  intermittent 
conversation,  there  was  a  sort  of  movement  in  the  next  rocMn,  and 
Wilton's  companion  begged  him  to  go  and  see  what  was  the  matter. 

The  matter  was  the  arrival  of  the  promised  engine  and  train;  so- 
Wilton's  conversation  and  inquiries  were  put  an  end  to  for  the  present.. 

To  his  infinite  disgust,  when  they  resumed  their  places,  a  fat  elderly 
man,  a  commercial  traveller  firom  Glasgow,  intru^  upon  their  tete- 
a-tete,  and  absorbed  all  the  talk  to  himself.  He  was  great  in  railway 
experiences,  accidents  included,  and  addressed  a  steady  unceasing 
flow  of  talk  to  Wilton,  who  burned  to  ejecfc  him  summarily  from  the 
vrindow. 

The  young  lady  had  sunk  to  sleep  at  last,  carefully  wrapped  in 
TVilton's  doak,  and  the  bagman,  having  exhausted  either  his  powers 
or  his  subject,  composed  himself  to  slumber.  But  Wilton  could  not 
rest  for  a  long  time,  and  he  seemed  hardly  to  have  lost  consciousness 
^before  they  stopped  at  Carlisle.  Here  the  commercial  traveller 
alighted,  and  Wilton's  puzzling  companion  woke  up. 

"  We  shall  be  at  Monksdeugh  iii  three-quarters  of  an  hour,"  said 
Wilton  ;  "  can  I  be  of  any  further  use  to  you  if  your  friends  are  not 
there  to  meet  you,  as  may  be  the  case  ?" 

"  There  will  be  no  friends  to  meet  me,"  she  replied ;  "  but  I  need 
trouble  you  no  more :  I  go  to  the  house  of  one  of  the  Brosedale 
employes,  who  wiU  send  me  on." 

"  Ajfter  a  hair-breadth  'scape,  such  as  ours,"  said  Wilton,  amused  at 
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his  own  nnwonted  baahfiilness  and  difficulty  in  patting  the  queetion, 
"  may  I  ask  the  name  of  my  comrade  in  danger  ?*' 

«  My  name  ?"  with  some  surprise.    "  Oh,  Ella — Ella  Rivers." 

"  And  mine ;  do  you  not  care  to  inquire  ?"  said  Wilton,  bending 
forward  to  look  into  her  eyes. 

"Yes,"  she  said  slowly,  with  a  slight  sigh;  ''what  is  your 
name  ?' 

''  Waton." 

"Have  you  no  other? — there  is  always  more  character  in  a 
Christian  name." 

"Mine  is  Ralph." 

"Ralph — Ralph — I  do  not  seem  to  understand  it.  Are  you 
noble?" 

"  No ;  simply  Colonel  Wilton." 

<<Ah!  a  colonel  is  higher  than  a  captain,  and  lower  than  a 
general?" 

"Just  so." 

She  relapsed  into  silence,  scarcely  responding  to  Wilton's  en- 
deavours to  make  her  talk  and  turn  her  eyes  upon  him.  He  was 
surprised  to  find  himself  counting  the  minutes  that  remained  before 
he  should  be  compelled  to  lose  sight  of  his  curiously  fiascinating 
companion.  The  parting  moment  came  all  too  quickly,  and  Wilton 
was  obliged  to  say  good-bye. 

"I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  again,"  he  said 
politely. 

"  There  is  nothing  so  unlikely,"  she]  returned,  with  a  slight  blush ; 
"but,"  holding  out  her  hand,  "your  kindness  will  always  be  a 
pleasant  recollection." 

She  bowed,  and  turned  away  so  decidedly  that  Wilton  felt  he  must 
not  follow. 
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By  MRS.  EDWARDES. 
Author  of  *  Ought  We  to  Visit  Hkb  ?'  *  Archie  Lovell/  etc. 


Chapter  X. 

UNDER  THE  LIMES. 

WHAT  a  night  it  is !  All  above  the  city's  heart  the  sky  show?, 
daskily  purple,  above  the  flicker  of  the  gas ;  but  westward,  in 
the  direction  of  Passy,  a  big  fall  moon  has  newly  illumined  the 
horizon,  and  trees  and  roo&  at  every  instant  stand  out  more  delicately 
clear  against  the  passionate  amber  of  her  light 

Leah  and  Danton  traverse  the  Bue  de  Bivoli,  then  make  their  way 
into  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  and  in  five  minutes'  time  are  com- 
paratively alone.  All  is  still  among  these  leafy  allees — so  still  that 
you  might  hear  a  bird  stir  among  the  branches,  or  an  insect  hum. 
The  measured  footsteps  of  an  outlying  sergent-de-ville,  the  whispers 
of  an  occasional  pair  of  happy  lovers,  seem  to  heighten  rather  than 
interrupt  the  profound  silence  of  the  place  and  hour. 

They  walk  on  slowly,  arm-in-arm,  not  talking.  Now  that  the  final 
plunge  is  taken,  the  irrevocable  moment  come,  that  must  transform 
*'the  game  begun  between  them  for  a  jest"  into  sharpest  earnest, 
Danton's  spirit  is  heavy,  his  heart  disquieted  within  him.  That  ho 
loves  this  girl,  whom  he  has  known  for  half  a  week,  he  can  no  longer 
doubt;  loves  her  with  the  unreasoning  passion  bom  of  sense — ^it  may 
be,  during  the  past  few  hours,  with  the  dawning  of  a  higher,  more 
enduring  feeling.  Love,  an  expenditure  (not  an  income)  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  a  year,  and  obloquy!  Such  is  the  prospect  he, 
Eugene  Danton,  has  to  offer  Colonel  Pascal's  daughter,  in  exchange 
lor  the  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  Jack  Ohamberlayne.  How  abject 
mast  be  his  folly,  should  he  make  such  an  offer !  How  bitter,  how 
sealed  the  ultimate  doom  of  both,  should  she  listen  to  bim ! 
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And  Leah,  while  her  hand  trembles  on  his  arm,  while  every  silent 
moment  spent  together  is  intoxication,  Leah  is  shivering  in  her  very 
soul  with  terror  over  her  own  rashness.  She  gauges  pretty  accurately 
the  depth  of  Danton's  feelings  for  her,  is  prepared — when,  in  such 
matters,  is  a  woman  not  prepared? — for  his  being  'imprudent" 
enough  to  declare  himself,  has  generously  resolved  to  soften  the 
pangs  of  rejection  by  as  large  an  infusion  of  pity  as  her  sense  of  duty 
permits.  But  I  must  have  portrayed  Leah  Pascal  very  weakly,  if 
you  think  that  one  serious  intention  of  braving  the  world's  opinion,  or 
of  holding  the  world  well  lost  for  love,  has  ever  presented  itself  to  her 
imagination.  She  has  been  trained  to  consider  marriage  as  a  profes- 
sion, the  only  lucratively  honourable  one  open  to  her  sex,  and  no 
more  dreams  of  giving  up  Jack  Ghamberlayne,  ihsn  a  man,  because 
he  chance  to  have  taken  a  love  fancy,  would  dream  of  giving  up  his 
calling  as  a  barrister  or  merchant.  Love  .  .  .  and  marriage!  To 
realize  how  absolutely  these  two  ideas  have,  up  to  the  present  time, 
been  divorced  from  each  other  in  Miss  Pascal's  mind,  you  must  be 
tolerably  versed  yourself  in  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mammon — 
the  gospel  by  whose  light  alone  the  Prince  Charming's  children  have 
been  reared. 

Leah's  soul — I  repeat  it— shivers  aflWghted  over  the  rashness  of 
her  own  escapade,  and  in  her  terror  her  fingers  involuntarily  close 
tighter  upcm  Danton's  arm.  He  whispers  all  the  reassurances  as  to 
her  safety  that  such  an  i^peal  demands,  and  presently,  to  render  the 
chances  of  any  hazardous  rencontre  still  fewer,  turns  with  her  into  a 
narrow  side  walk  leading  towards  the  Place  de  la  Concorde — a  walk 
BO  shadowed  by  over-arching  limes  and  chestnuts,  that  Leah,  for  the 
first  time  since  die  left  Madame  Bonchrdtien's  house,  takes  oourage 
and  lifts  her  veil. 

"  If  Lord  Stair  himself  should  meet  us  here,  he  would  find  it  a 
hard  matter  to  recognise  me,"  she  remarks,  with  an  uneasy  little 
laugh. 

"  Always  Lord  Stair !  I  should  have  thought  there  was  some  one 
more  nearly  interested  in  your  comings  and  goings  than  Lord  Stair  ?" 

**  You  mean  Mr.  Ghamberlayne  ?  WeU,  yon  see,  it  is  ^  easy  to  set 
poor  Jack's  mind  at  rest.  Lord  Stair  is  the  kind  of  man  to  know  of 
a  folly — I  am  a&aid  I  am  committing  one  at  this  moment,  M.  Danton 
— the  kind  of  man  who  would  know  of  a  folly  without  letting  yoa 
suspect  his  knowledge  for  a  dozen  years,  and  then  bring  it  all  out, 
fredi  and  green,  to  destroy  you  with  at  the  last  Jack  flies  into  the 
most  fearful  rages  for  about  five  minutes,  and  forgets  everything !" 

"  I  like  that  kind  of  character,"  says  Danton.  "  You  at  least 
know,  with  a  man  like  Ghamberlayne,  what  ground  you  stand  upon. 
His  is  a  thoroughly  true  nature.  Miss  Pascal." 

''  Ye-8,"  assents  Leah,  taken  aback.    Is  it  to  listen  to  Jack  Gham- 
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1)erlayne's  praises  that  she  is  walking  alone  by  starlight  with  M. 
Danton?  ''  And  still  I  should  hardly  have  thought  that  you  and  he 
would  be  the  kind  of  people  to  get  on  well  together." 

"'Getting  on'  is  a  strong  expression,  Miss  Pascal.  Out  of  a 
thousand,  five  thousand  people,  how  many  does  one  get  on  with  ? 
Ghamberlayne  strikes  me  as  a  frank,  upright  little  fdlow,  a  man  I 
should  be  exceedingly  ashamed  to  deceive — 'twould  be  bo  easy — simply 
that." 

'^My  beau  ideal  is  a  state  of  things  in  which  it  should  be  unneces- 
sary to  deceive  any  one  1"  cries  Leah.  '^  The  exact  reverse  of  the 
world  in  which  fate  has  set  me.  You  look  upon  me — ah  I  I  know 
you  must — as  artificial  and  false.  Well,  I  don't  think  I  should  have 
been  so  if  my  mother  had  lived.  I  never — believe  ma  when  I  say 
this — never  told  her  one  fieJsehood." 

How  could  any  man  keep  his  head  cool  with  a  woman  as  lovely  as 
Leah,  pleading  eagerly,  humbly  for  his  good  opinion  ?  Danton  feels 
strength,  wisdom,  self-command,  all  deserting  him  &st,  and  Leah  goes 
^n,  under  her  breath,  and  with  emotion,  that  for  once  comes  from  her 
heart.  "  You  think  Naomi  handsome,  do  you  not  ?  You  should  have 
seen  her.  Why,  the  children  in  the  street  would  turn  to  look  at  her 
-as  she  went  along,  she  was  so  beautiful — and  sweet  and  loving  I 
Perhaps  that  has  turned  me  bitter,  made  me  old  while  I  am  still  so 
joung,  the  thought  of  my  mother,  and  of  all  the  love  she  wasted  on 
that— on  papa,  I  mean.  It  was  a  runaway  love-match,  M.  Danton. 
Mamma  was  the  daughter  of  a  rich  city  merchant,  and  she  gave  up 
-all — riches,  family,  religion — to  become  my  father's  wife." 

"  And  theu:  happiness  lasted  ?" 

'*  Did  it  ever  exist  ?  When  I  was  a  child  I  used  to  look  into  my 
mother's  eyes  and  wonder  if  they  ever  could  have  worn  any  other 
look  than  diat  sad,  hopeless  one  I  knew !  Papa — how  shall  I  speak 
of  it — papa  when  he  married  thought  that  her  fairer  would  relent, 
for  certain.  A  Jew  " — dark  though  it  be,  Danton  can  see  the  flash  in 
Leah's  eyes  as  she  brings  out  this  word — ^^  A  Jew  tradesman  I  How 
could  such  a  person  keep  up  resentment,  long,  against  the  man  of 
birth,  the  Christian  gentleman,  who  had  condescended  to  marry  into 
his  fitmily  ?  And  the  Jew  tradesman  died,  just  about  the  time  I  was 
bom,  and  left  us  all  paupers ;  did  not  mention  my  mother's  name,  or 
ihe  name  of  her  well-bom  husband,  in  his  will." 

Concentrated  passion  is  in  her  voice.  Easy  to  see  that  her  in- 
stincts, the  ineradicable  instincts  of  race,  are  on  the  side  of  the  Jew 
tradesman,  her  grandfather,  and  against  Colonel  Pascal. 

^From  that  time  till  she  died,  mamma's  life  was  a  martyrdom. 
Put  Naomi,  put  me,"  cries  Leah  with  spirit,  "into  such  a  position, 
and  we  could  pull  through  it.  We  have  mingled  blood  in  our  veins, 
are  his  children  as  well  as  hers,  and  might — my  God !  we  would — 
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give  back  vfiong  for  wrong,  hatred  for  hatred.  But  mamma 
soft  as  water,  strong  only  in  her  enormous  love  for  ns,  I  think.  She 
was  dying  for  three  years ;  the  doctors  said  of  some  heart  complatnt, 
in  many  syllables ;  of  a  broken  heart,  I  say.  At  last,  when  poor  Deb 
was  a  baby  a  few  months  old,  mamma  put  her  into  my  arms,  quite 
suddenly,  one  day,  and  died — in  a  moment,  as  they  had  always  told 
me  she  would  die.  Ah,  that  day,  that  day !  And  yet,  in  the  middk 
of  my  grief,  I  made  Naomi  kneel  down,  I  remember,  and  I  held 
Debbie,  and  then,  Naomi  lispmg  the  words  after  me,  I  thanked  God^ 
aloud,  for  having  taken  our  mother  out  of  his  reach!  He  ma 
away — when  was  papa  not  away  ? — and  I  wrote  to  him  .  •  .  tmek 
a  letter  I  If  my  father  loves  me  little  now,  he  may  well  be  exenaed, 
on  the  score  of  that  letter  alone." 

She  pauses,  her  breast  heaving,  every  nerve  in  her  frame  arbremblei 
'^  And  your  life  after  this  ?"  asks  Danton  presently,  but  in  an  alt^ad 
voice.  Something  in  her  story  has  touched  him  acutely — touched  him  in 
a  widely  different  fashion  to  aught  that  Leah's  philosophy  dreams  of ! 
"  Our  life  after  this,  M.  Danton,  can  be  summed  up  pretty  accu- 
rately in  one  word,  *  neglect.'    Papa  lived  in  a  house  in  London  hr 
some  years,  and  as  we  could  be  boarded  at  home  a  little  more  eeo- 
nomically  than  at  school,  we  were  kept  there.    The  servants  looked 
after  us,  or  did  not  look  after  us,  as  they  chose.    Sometimes  we  weot 
through  the  pretence  of  a  governess.    Sometimes  we  improved  our 
minds  at  a  cheap  day-school.    Debbie  was  always  sick,  and  as  papa 
said  there  was  no  money  for  expensive  nurses,  we  elder  ones  had  t^ 
Jook  after  her  as  best  we  could.    But  for  Deb  I  would  have  nm 
away— I  swear  I  would.    I  used  to  tell  papa  so  with  delightful  fraakr 
ness  whenever  he  reproached  me  for  any  of  my  domestic  shortcomings. 
And  all  this  time,  you  must  know,  we  kept  up  an  '  appearaaoet' 
Papa  had  relations  and  friends  in  London,  and  these  people  came  to 
smart  dinners  occasionally,  and  we  children  had  to  put  on  smart 
dresses,  and  teU  our  little  falsehoods,  and  act  our  little  filial  tableau]^ 
with  papa.  .  .  .    Well,  well — ^why  should  you  be  interested  in  sueh 
a  history  ?    Years  went  on,  the  London  house  got  too  dear  for  os^  I 
suppose — I  have  never  attempted  to  understand  papa's  money  matters. 
At  all  events  we  left  it,  and  began,  to  drift  about  from  lodging 
to  lodging,  from  boarding-house  to  boarding-house,  as  you  seena 
now.    We  have  had  many  near  ehances  of  becoming  rich,  M.  Danton, 
but,  somehow,  all  have  fallen  through  our  fingers.    Once,  papa  wag 
engaged  to  a  nabob's  widow,  and  the  .bank  containing  her  thirty* 
thousand  pounds  broke,  the  week  before  the  intended  wedding.    And 
once,  at  Cheltenham,  the  marriage  breakfast  was  all  but  ordered  Sx 
an  elderly  young  lady,  with  a  Manchester  papa,  who  went  wrong 
about  settlements  at  the  last.     As  for  me — if  you  knew  the  number  of 
excellent  matches  I  have  just  not  made  !*' 
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^A  poor  look-out  for  Mr.  Chamberlayne,"  remarks  Dantos, 
•Mttewhat  dryly. 

''  Oh,  I  am  not  speakmg  of  the  present, occasion,  of  course.  There 
is  no  one  sufficiently  interested  in  the  matter  to  forbid  the  banns 
tliifitime." 

**  You  believe  that  ?    Suppose  " — his  voice  falters — ^how  terribly  in 
eunest  he  is !  thinks  Leah — ''  Suppose  some  one  deeply  interested  in 
the  matter  were  to  forbid  the  banns  at  this  moment.*' 
r   ''  II  is  very  unkind  of  you  to  joke,  M.  Danton." 

**  I  was  never  jEeffther  from  joking  in  my  life,  Miss  Pascal" 

^  Well,  then,  what  do  you  mean  ?  I  declare  I  have  not  the  very 
fikiiitest  idea.    Please  tell  me." 

Not  for  one  instant  does  she  lose  her  self-possession,  although  she 
lores.  A  declaration,  all  the  debatable  ground  that  borders  on  a 
'tekration,  is  such  familiar  territory  to  Leah  Pascal. 

"  I  mean  that  I  forbid  them,"  says  Danton— his  peremptory,  most 
nnloTerlike  tone  startles  her — *'  and  for  reasons,  odd  as  it  may  seem 
to  you,  unconnected  with  banks,  settlements,  or  money  in  any  shape. 
Thinking  not  of  these,  but  of  the  somewhat  graver  issues  of  Life  and 
Death,  J  forbid  the  banns  r 

Chapter  XL 

"  SPABB    HIM  !" 

LsAH  remains  chilled  and  silent,  and,  after  a  minute,  Danton  goes  on. 

'*  If  I  could  feel  like  the  stranger  I  really  am  to  you,  Miss  Pascal,  I 
AcmJA  doubtless  have  made  my  bow,  and  offered  my  congratulations 
with  the  rest.  These  things  crowd  so  thickly  round  a  professional 
maj^^B  path  that  life  might  be  q^ent  in  vain  interference  were  he  to 
speak  his  mind  about  every  ill-omened  marriage  he  is  forced  to  witness. 
But  I  am  interested,  too  deeply,  perhaps,  in  your  w^lfure,  and  I  cannot 
see  the  sacrifice  without,  at  least,  raisiag  my  voice  in  warning.  It 
were  better  for  you  and  Chamberlayne  both  to  die,  than  to  make  the 
j^rOBdises  you  purpose  making  io  each  other  next  Wednesday." 

«  I am  exceedingly  obliged  to  you,  M.  Danton,"  says  Leah 

stiffly.  She  had  nerved  herself  to  listen  to  an  outburst  of  passion, 
however  wild,  but  was  by  no  means  prepared  for  a  physician's 
lecture.  '*  Mr.  Ohamberioyne  and  myself  should  be  greatly  flattered 
by  jmr  ^  professional '  solicitude !" 

"  Oiamberlayne  would  be*  the  first  person  to  see  the  sense  of  my 
opinions,"  returns  Danton.  *'  In  the  course  of  the  few  words  we  ex- 
dMuaged  the  other  night,  Chamberlayne  said  enough  to  convince  me 
that  he  judges  accurately  of  his  own  state.  Plain  language,  in  a 
matter  like  this,  is  best  I  will  «peak  plainly.  His  is  a  disease  from 
which  there  are  few  recoveries,  Miss  Pascal." 
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'^  I  am  sore  I  don't  know  about  that.  In  these  days  it  seems  that 
everything  can  be  cored.  Papa  has  had  the  best  advice  in  Paris,  and 
Dr.  Dacie  himself  says,  that  with  care  and  qniet" 

'^  Dr.  Dacie !  For  a  hnndred*franc  fee  what  will  Docie  not  say  ? 
Care  and  qniet  may  prolong  the  poor  fellow's  life.  They  will  never 
patch  him  np  into  even  decent  health  again.  Dncie  knows  it  as  well 
as  I  do." 

'^  I  would  not  forsake  the  man  I  loved,"  says  Leah — ^yes,  positively, 
she  can  bring  her  Ups  to  nse  that  word  *^  loved  "  with  steadiness.  ''  I 
would  not  forsake  the  man  I  loved,  beeause  of  his  infirmities.  When 
I  first  promised  to  marry  Mr.  Chamberlayne,  he  was  in  no  robuster 
health  than  he  is  now." 

<'  Then  I  have  nothing  farther  to  urge.  A  sacrifice  made  in  such  a 
spirit  is,  of  coarse,  heroia  One  moment  longer^  if  yoa  will  have 
patience  to  listen,  and  I  shall  have  done.  You  are  not  ovexstrong,. 
yourself 

And  again  Danton's  voice  ficdters,  betrays  him ;  again  Leah  prepares 
to  temper  justice  with  mercy. 

''  Not  oyerstrong  ?  Why  I  have  never  had  a  day's  sickness  in  my 
life,  and  yet  I  have  nursed  Deb  through  measles,  chicken-pox — every 
disease  under  the  sun — without  help  from  any  one.  Your  science  is 
at  fault,  M.  Danton.  I  mean  to  live  until  I  am  a  hundred  years 
old." 

"  Properly  taken  care  of,  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  why  you 
should  not  do  so." 

''  And  what  do  you  call  being  properly  taken  care  of?" 

^'  Shall  I  tell  you  ?*'  Involuntarily  his  arm  presses  the.fingers  that 
rest  there.  ''  In  the  first  place,  then,  your  life  ought  to  be  spent  with- 
out excitement." 

'^  Excitement  is  my  life.  You  might  just  as  well  tell  me  to  go 
without  food" 

'^  Without  excitement,  absolutely.  Withoat  late  hours,  crowded 
rooms,  stimulants,  opiates^  cosmetics,  or  any  of  the  other  thousand 
poisons  that  a  ovreer  of  fisishion  entails." 

''  Good  Heaven !  we  are  getting  tragic !    And  instead  of  these  ?" 

''  Instead  of  these,  for  the  next  two  years  at  least,  a  monotonous, 
soporific  kind  of  existence  in  some  very  difierent  climate  to  Lsndon  or 

Paris.    Your  days  spent  out  of  doors,  your  evenings  alone  with ., 

well,  you  would  not  be  sent  into  exile,  I  suppose,  without  one  compa- 
nion. Not  a  single  dinner-party,  not  a  \e!0.  or  theatre ;  none  of  the 
haste,  and  whirl,  and  fever  of  town  Ufe,  which,  with  a  temperament 
like  yours — ah,  you  talk  of  tragedy,  but  I  am  very  serious — with  a 
temperament  like  yours,  can  have  but  one  most  tragic  ending !" 

He  pauses,  and  Leah  is  silent  As  near  a  declaration  as  a  man  can 
go  vriilkout  actually  declaring  himself,  Danton  has  gone ;  and  yet — 
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yet  he  does  not  stand  committed!  And  they  are  fast  emei^ing 
towards  the  Place  de  la  Ooneerde ;  in  another  two  minutes  tiiey  will 
be  under  the  gas-lights,  amongst  the  crowd  again,  and  his  £ate  will 
rest  in  his  own  hands,  still.  .  ^'  Spare  him,"  whispers  the  better  part  of 
Leah  Pascal's  nature.  ''  He  byes  you,  as  these  Quixotic  sort  of  m^ 
do  love,  and  you  would  not  part  with  a  tithe  of  your  coming  riches  iar 
his  sake.  Spare  him  the  present  humiliation,  the  lasting  shame  of 
rejection."  But  the  whisper  is  all  too  weak  to  combat  thepromptii^ 
of  vanity.  Every  woman  who  is  a  practised  coquette  is  apt  to  be  more 
coquette  than  woman  in  moments  of  temptation. 

**  You  offer  an  alluring  picture,  I  must  confess,  M.  Danton.  The 
dolce  far  niente  for  two  years,  and  a  slave— I  think  you  said  I  might 
be  allowed  a  slave  ? — to  carry  out  all  my  little  whims  and  humours. 
Oddfy  enough" — she  adds  this  in  a  graver  tone — "  your  advice,  almost 
word  for  YfOJti,  was  given  to  papa  about  me  once,  l^  our  old  doctor  in 
London,  tiie  same  doctor  who  had  attended  mamma.  Deb  was  ill, 
and  quite  by  accident  he  felt  my  pulse  one  day.  It  is  the  queerest, 
shakiest  morsel  of  a  puke  in  the  world.    Judge  for  yourself!" 

And  she  stops,  and  taking  her  hand  from  Danton  s  arm,  holds  out 
her  wrist  to  him.  Just  here,  it  chances  there  is  an  opening  among 
the  interlaced  lime-branches  overhead,  and  the  pale  star-lit  heaven 
shines  full  on  Leah's  face,  radiant  with  a  look  of  tenderness,  such  as, 
I  think,  it  never  wore  till  this  instant — a  look,  perhaps,  of  that  dead 
mother  whose  beauty,  rather  than  whose  souV  she  has  inhmted. 

''  Quick,  &int,  irregular.  I  know  beforehand  all  the  trite  phy- 
sician's jargon.  Tell  me  something  quite  new,  this  tme,  M. 
DantonP 

The  slender  wrist  on  which  his  fingers  press  is  warm ;  the  lips,  with 
their  pleading  sweetness,  are  close  to  his.  Many  a  stronger  man  than 
Danton  has  fallen  before  seduction  less  pot^it.  He  answers — ^not  in 
trite  physiciim's  jargon — not,  certainly,  by  the  telling  of  anything  new. 
....  And  Leah  bows,  for  the  first  time  during  her  twenty  years  of 
lile»  the  ci^tive  not  the  captor ! 

CHAPTBft  XII. 

AT  THE  OAFi:  OHANTAHT. 

An  hour  passes,  and  they  are  slowly  sauntering  along  tibe  Champs  . 
Mys^  still— Elysian  fields,  in  truth,  for  one  pair  <^  foolish  hearts  on 
this  voluptuous  autumn  night !  They  go  back  day  by  day,  almost 
minute  by  minute,  over  every  stage  of  their  brief  acquaintance.  They 
retrace  the  looks,  the  words,  by  which  their  love  has  progreesed; 
argue  hotly  as  to  which  began  to  like  the  other  first,  have  a  serious 
quarrel  as  to  which  will  like  the  other  longest !  They  speak  of  the 
future  vaguely,  brightly,  as  people  speak  who  know  that  life  is  to  be 
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gone  through,  hand  in  hand.  And  all  this  time,  no  mention  of  Jack 
Chamberlayne,  of  Colonel  Pascal,  of  October  the  eighteenth,  Leah's 
marriage  day.  For  one  brief  hour  they  are  loyers,  as  nnconditionally 
as  tiioogh  no  prior  claim  bound  either  of  them,  as  much  cut  off  from 
sordid  care  or  presentiment  as  were  the  first  pair  of  lovers  in  the 
Garden.    One  hour :  then  comes  the  moment  of  awakening. 

"I  have  written  my  prescription,"  Danton  whispers,  "and  you 
must  follow  it,  dearest."  Dearest !  And  sixty  minutes  ago  it  was 
Mister  Danton,  Miss  Pascal.  A  week  ago,  and  each  had  not  heard 
the  other's  name.  **  Two  years,  at  least,  spent  tranquilly  in  the 
south" 

**  With  my  slave  to  wait  upon  me  ?" 

''  With  your  slave  to  wait  upon  you.  Afterwards,  a  life  of  quiet 
obscurity  in  some  place  where  your  slave  may  minister  a  little  to  the 
good  of  others  as  well  as  to  his  own  happiness!  These  are  the 
physician's  orders.  Shall  you,  or  shall  I,  be  the  first  to  make  them 
known  to  your  father  ?" 

*'  To — to  papa  ?"  she  stammers ;  "  I  don't  think  I  quite  understand 
you.    Make  known  our  secret " 

**  To  your  father,  and  also,  of  course,  to  Mr.  Ohamberlayne.  I  will 
do  as  you  wish  to  the  letter,  will  bear  the  whole  burden  of  guilt  un- 
divided— this  evening,  if  you  choose !  And  yet,  Leah,  would  id  not 
be  better  to  put  me  altogether  out  of  sight  at  present,  and  rest  your 
conduct  upon  the  soundest  basis  of  all — your  own  want  of  love  for 
the  man  you  are  engaged  to  marry  ?" 

But  not  a  syllable  can  Leah  force  herself  to  utter  in  reply.  Danton, 
who  is  accustomed  to  be  tolerably  in  earnest  in  most  things,  takes  it 
for  granted  that,  with  all  her  levity,  the  girl  is  rather  false  or  fiuthf ul ; 
has  definitely  foresworn,  or  definitely  transferred  her  allegiance. 
Leah,  who  knows  herself  to  be  only  playing — h(»Tibly  serious  tiiough 
the  comedy  has  grown — shrinks  uneasily  from  the  question  which 
must  put  her  sincerity  to  the  test.  She  has  been  surprised  into 
loving,  much  as  an  actress  may  be  surprised  into  shedding  genuine 
tears ;  and  while  she  is  half  ashamed  of  her  own  folly,  cannot  face  the 
inevitable  shock  of  disillusionment  without  a  pang. 

" It  would  be  diflGarent,"  she  falters,  at  last :  "Don't  be  angry  with 
me  for  my  weakness — ^it  would  kill  me  to  have  to  bear  your  auger ! 
Put  yourself  for  an  instant  in  my  place,  and  tell  me  Jmc  I  can  act 
otherwise  ?  It  would  be  different  if  things  had  not  gone  so  dread- 
fully far  about  poor  Jack." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  *  dreadfully  far.* " 

"Oh,  well,  every  one  belonging  to  us  in  the  world  has  been 
written  to,  and  all  our  relations  have  sent  me  presents,  and  JaMsk's 
people  too.  I  have  some  hundred  pounds'  worth  of  presents,  papa 
says — and  there  is  the  trousseau  bought  •  .  .  papa  has  run  I  don't 
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know  how  much  in  debt  to  pay  for  it  .  .  .  And  even  the  breakfast 
ordered  !"  adds  Leah,  gaining  firmness  with  every  corroboratiye  detail 
as  to  the  adamantine  nature  of  her  fate. 

Danton,  on  this,  turns  round,  and,  loosing  the  hand  which  a  moment 
before  was  pressed  so  closely  on  his  arm,  looks  long  and  steadily  into 
his  companion's  face. 

"  If  it  is  beyond  your  strength  to  give  up  Chamberlayne,  may  I  ask 
why  you  are  here  in  the  Champs  Elysees  with  me  ?"  he  cries  sternly. 
**For  once  let.  me  hear  the  tenth — give  me  an  honest  answer.  I 
have  misunderstood  you  long  enough." 

The  tone,  the  question,  are  almost  brutal.  And  Leah  loves  him 
better  than  she  has  ever  loved  him  yet ! 

"  I  am  here  because  I  am  utterly — despicably  weak !"  she  exclaims. 
**  And  still  I  don't  know  that  you  should  be  cruel  enough  to  blame 
me  I  Papa's  poverty  is  not  my  fault.  I  cannot  help  being  forced  to 
marry  for  money  any  more  than  I  can  help  caring — caring  too 
much  " 

And  then,  a  iremble  of  the  perfect  lip — tears!  and  Danton 
relents :  at  the  end  of  another  minute  is  asking  forgiveness  for  his 
"crudty."  A  girl  with  indifferently  shaped  features  and  a  sallow 
skin  might  have  said  precisely  what  Leah  said,  and  produced  no  effect 
upon  a  lover  of  average  sense,  save  that  of  repulsion.  But  when 
Beauty  utters  plaintive  little  mercenary  sentiments,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes  and  plaintive  lips,  who  can  withstand  her?  Not  Danton; 
though  few  men  have  had  sharper  experience  on  the  score  of  merce- 
nary beauty,  and  the  kind  of  shaping  it  is  apt  to  give  to  the  lives  of 
others. 

They  settle  everything  by  a  compromise:  ii^  fewer  words,  they 
settle  nothing.  They  love  (on  this  cardinal  point  there  is  thrown  no 
shadow  of  a  doubt),  and  Leah  swears  to  be  faithfid  to  her  love — if  she 
can :  perhaps  the  wisest  oath  a  woman  of  her  strength  can  make. 
Oi^y  let  her  have  to-morrow  for  reflection.  Let  Danton  go  away  to 
his  friends  at  Fontainbleau,  and  give  her  time  to  think,  commune  with 
her  own  heart,  cast  about  her  for  what  chances  of  salvation  may  jet 
be  open.  Above  all,  let  them  keep  silence  respecting  to-night! 
With  the  cup  of  Paradise  at  her  very  lips,  Leah  would  still  be  a 
woman  of  the  world ;  tremblingly  alive  to  the  risk,  not  so  much  of 
what  she  does,  as  of  what  she  does  being  discovered.  Let  no  one  in 
Madame  Bonchr^tien's  house  have  a  suspicion  of  her  imprudence 
until  the  moment  arrives  when  the  truth  may  be  heard  of  all  men. 
And  meanwhile 

**  Meanwhile,"  says  Danton,  taking  her  hand  and  drawing  it  again 
within  his  arm, "  for  one  more  hour,  one  more  half-hour — I  hear  the 
clock  striking  the  hour  already— you  are  Leah,  my  own,  to  me !  Not 
Miss  Pascal,  not  Mrs.  Chamberlayne.    Well,  half  an  hour's  happiness 
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■ 

is  an  enormoQS  gain  in  a  man's  life.    I  am  thankful  for  it.    Don*t  let 
ns  speak  of  to-morrow  again,  lova     There  is  no  to-morrow  for  me." 

His  voice  is  changed,  bat  tender  as  ever ;  and  Leah,  with  a  sense 
of  relief,  sighs  forth  some  pretty  platitudes  about  his  goodness,  his 
generosity,  then  nestles  closer  to  his  side.  It  would  require  a  revela- 
tion from  heaven  to  tell  her  what  feelings  have  been  resolutely -p^t 
to  death  in  Banton's  breast  at  this  moment  I 

Exceedingly  few  women  and  men  understand  each  other  when 
they  are  in  their  sober  senses.  How  must  it  fare  when  they  are  under 
the  blinding  influence  of  love  ?  Danton  is  unworldly  to  a  fault ;  Leah 
worldly  almost  to  a  virtue.  With  baud  clasped  in  hand — aye,  with 
heart  beating  against  heart — a  gulf,  deep  as  the  nethermost  hell,  must 
ever  yawn  between  these  two.  And  still,  for  a  brief  space  longer,  they 
are  one!  Though  intellects  be  severed  wide  as  pole  from  pole; 
though  spirits  di£fer  in  quality  as  gold  from  clay ;  love,  youth,  and  a 
silent  autumn  night  can  produce  sympathies  that  seem  so  £&ultless — 
while  they  last. 

They  walk  on  slowly,  miserly  of  every  instant  spent  together,  until 
they  reach  the  Kond  Point.  Then,  all  at  once,  Miss  Pas^  discovers 
that  she  is  tired,  and  that  nothiog  will  refresh  her  so  much  as  listen- 
ing to  the  music  at  a  mcmster  Gdi  chantant,  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  further  on ! 

The  music  is  vulgar,  Danton  objects ;  the  crowd  more  than  corres- 
ponds to  the  music.  No  matter ;  Leah  will  have  her  way.  Even  in 
a  moment  which  may  be  termed  the  supreme  experience  of  human 
life,  in  the  bewilderment  of  dawning  passion,  this  restdess,  ccmtra- 
dictory  nature  is  dissatisfied,  craves  for  some  other  emotion  beside  the 
actual  one.  It  is  i^ot  enough  to  feel ;  Leah  Pascal  must  see,  be  seen ; 
must  have  an  audience,  though  the  first  chance  acquaintance  who 
recognises  her  may  bring  shipwreck  to  every  dearest  ambition  of  her 
heart.    And  to  the  caf6  chantant  they  go. 

The  old,  old  scene  awaits  them.  A  woman  in  white  satin  and  bare 
shoulders,  singing  such  songs  as  the  Parisians  a£fect,  with  brazen  voice 
and  gestures;  citizens  accompanied  by  wife  and  daughters,  citizens 
accompanied  by  other  than  wife  and  daughters,  listening.  Punch, 
bitter  beer,  gas,  tobaoco-smoke.  A  good  many  gay  women's  dresses, 
a  good  many  women's  fetoes  the  reverse  of  gay.  Who  wants  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  cafe  chantant  in  October  ? 

Well,  Leah  Pascal  enjoys  it.  The  songs  are— such  songs  as  the 
Parisians  afiect ;  she  does  not  understand  a  word  of  them.  The  music 
is  atrocious ;  she  does  not  know  one  note  from  another.  A  tinkling 
Champs  Elys^  orchestra,  or  a  ballad  artistically  sung,  are  accom- 
par^ments,  simply,  to  whatever  scene  of  her  own  life  Leah  Pascal 
may  be  enacting.  And  as  to  the  crowd — ^inasmuch  as  a  crowd  has 
eyes  and  can  admire— even  this  one  is  more  congenial  to  Leah's  taste 
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than  solitude.  Her  graceful  figure  shows,  notwithstanding  the  heavy 
shawl  that  muffles  it ;  the  thickest  veil  can  only  partially  conceal  her 
well-poised  head  and  throat.  Not  a  man  who  passes  but  gives  her 
one  of  the  loc^s  which  to  Leah  are  essential  as  the  air  she  breathes, 
quickly  followed  by  a  glance,  such  as  men  do  bestow  upon  the  com- 
panion of  a  beautiful  woman^  at  Danton. 

Li  every  recollection  of  lost  joy  it  is  said  there  is  always  one  special 
remembrance  that  predominates — an  hour,  a  moment,  that  surpassed 
all  others  in  intensity,  and  which  memory  unconsciously  chooses  as 
the  inefiaceable  type  and  model  of  the  rest.  Little  as  she  knows  it, 
'  Leah,  during  the  next  three  minutes,  is  probably  standing  at  such  a 
pinnacle — ^is  tasting  happiness  for  which  regret  may  vainly  sicken  in 
the  time  to  come.  Vanity  flattered;  the  craving  for  excitement, 
which  to  her  is  a  physical  need,  gratified ;  and  love,  strong  as  heaven 
has  given  her  to  feel,  warming  her  heart. 

Daring  the  next  three  minutes.  Then,  turning  her  face  away 
from  the  orchestra  and  singing  people,  she  sees  straight  before  her — 
and  freezes  as  she  sees — Lord  Stair  I 

He  stands  alone,  under  the  gaslights,  scarcely  a  dozen  yards 
ahead,  conspicuous  by  reason  of  his  tall  stature,  his  high-bred  British 
air,  among  the  crowd  of  small  Parisians.  His  face  is  impassive  as^ 
Fate  itself  Not  a  glance  in  the  direction  of  Leah,  and  Danton  betrays 
that  he  has  recognised  them.  He  is  studying  the  little  pink  concert- 
bill  he  holds  in  his  hand,  and  seems  quietly  attentive  to  the  roulades 
of  the  lady  in  shoulders  and  satin  on  the  stage.  But  Leah  knows, 
feels,  that  she  is  on  the  brink  of  deadliest  peril,  and  a  fEontness  seizes^ 
her  for  very  terror. 

'^  Keep  yourself  calm,"  Danton  whispers.  '^  If  you  accept  my  bve, 
will  not  the  whole  world.  Lord  Stair  included,  know  it?  How  can  it 
matter  that  you  have  been  seen  with  me  in  any  place,  at  any  hour  ?"' 

''  Take  me  away,  or  I  shall  faint,"  she  gasps.  '^  Ton  don't  know 
how  easily  I  fSsdnt.  Take  me  home — anywhere  away  from  him !  Oh,. 
Monsieur  Danton,  veiled,  disguised  like  this,  I  must  be  safe !  Tell 
me,  on  your  honour,  that  you  think  me  safe !" 

Danton  leads  her  back  as  quickly  as  he  can  through  the  crowd. 
But  the  crowd  has  become  denser,  and  before  they  can  get  free  of  it  Lord 
Stair  passes  them  so  dose  that  his  showing  no  recognition,  even  of 
Danton,  is  suspicious.  The  lights  are  at  their  utmost  brilliancy  in 
this  particular  spot.  They  shine  full  upon  Leah's  shrouded,  trem- 
bling figure ;  they  cause  the  golden  mouches  to  stand  out  in  traitorous 
distinctness  upon  her  fatally  chosen  skirts.  And  it  is  a  boast  of  Lord 
Stair's,  that  he  never  overlooks,  never  forgets,  one  detail  of  a  woman's 
dress.  Leah  feels  as  though  her  salvation  must  hang  upon  his  want 
of  memory  now. 

Clinging  tight  to  Danton's  arm,  she  finds  herself  at  length  ia 
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darkness  and  fresh  air  again,  and,  half  taming,  sees  Lord  Stair  moving 
slowly  in  an  opposite  direction,  his  £ace  coolly  impassive  as  before,  the 
little  pink  programme  in  his  hand.  With  any  other  man  she  might 
feel  herself  safe.  Any  other  man  v?ould  have  recognised  or  not  re- 
cognised her.  Not  so  Lord  Stair.  To  get  the  weak  into  his  power, 
and  "keep  them  there,  is  one  of  Lord  Stair's  pet  foibles.  Five,  ten 
years  hence,  Leah  Pascal  feels  that  she  may  meet  him,  not  knowing 
if  he  suspects  her ;  worse  still,  not  knowing  to  what  kind  of  use  his 
suspicions  may  be  tnmed. 

All  the  bloom  is  off  their  love-talL  The  trembling  fingers,  the 
agitated  voice,  bear  unmistakable  vntness  as  to  the  earnestness  of 
Leah's  terrors ;  and  by  that  very  earnestness  Danton  can  measure, 
only  too  well,  the  probable  duration  of  her  faith  to  himself. 

"  If  you  accept  my  love,  will  the  whole  world  not  know  it?  How 
can  it  matter  in  what  place,  at  what  hour,  you  have  been  seen  with 
me?" 

He  repeats  his  former  consolation,  with  more  of  the  same  nature ; 
and  Leah  answers,  almost  petulantly.  Everything  is  undecided ;  the 
truth  wiU  have  to  be  broken  gradually,  decorously.  Whatever  the 
circumstances,  whatever  her  real  innocence,  society  would  never 
pardon  a  woman  for  such  an  imprudence  as  she  has  committed 

"Society!  Ah,  to  be  sure ;  you  care  for  the  opinions  of  society,' 
cries  Danton,  hastily.  "  Forgive  me,  Leah ;  I  am  a  fool  1  At  every 
moment  I — I  misjudge  you,  child  !  Now,  the  thing  is,  to  get  you  out 
of  this  'imprudence*  without  loss  of  time — throw  Lord  Stair,  and 
every  one  else,  as  much  off  the  scent  as  may  be." 

He  walks  on  with  her  at  a  rapid  pace  down  the  Champs  Elys^ 
and  across  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  then  turns  into  the  Bue  de 
Luxembourg,  and,  after  a  minute  or  so,  bids  Leah  wait  under  the 
shadow  of  a  porte  coch^re  while  he  hails  a  fiacre.  They  are  now  at 
the  comer  of  the  Bue  du  Mont  Thabor,  not  two  hundred  yards  distant 
from  Madame  Bonchretien's  house.  "  And  I  can  be  of  no  further  use. 
Miss  Pascal,"  says  Danton,  as  he  hands  her  into  the  carriage.  '^  I  am 
a  quick  walker,  and  wiU  keep  you  in  sight  till  you  are  safe  home ; 
but  you  are  better  without  me  than  with  me !  Tell  the  driver  to  ring 
loudly,  and  do  you  yourself  walk  straight  up  into  the  drawing-room 
among  them  alL  If  you  are  questioned,  you  have  been  spending  the 
evening  with  a  friend — a  dozen  excuses  will,  I  am  sure,  occur  readily 
to  you,  in  case  " — even  by  the  uncertain  lamplight  she  can  see  the 
quiver  of  his  lip — "  in  case,  after  all,  you  find  it  convenient  to  disown 
your  walk  in  the  Champs  Elye^es.    Good-night !" 

"  Oh,  Monsieur  Danton !  are  we  to  part  like  this  ?" 

She  will  make  no  money  sacrifice  for  him.  She  is  shivering  with 
fear  leat  the  paltry  two  hours'  happiness  she  has  accorded  him  should 
be  discovered.     And  yet  to  lo^e  one  iota  of  his  regard  is  agony.    If  it 
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were  possible  to  have  money,  with  all  that  money  brings,  and  love^ 
such  as  this  man  coald  give,  safely  hidden  away,  so  that  it  should 
never  shame  her,  yet  lending  meaning,  colour,  warmth,  to  the  chill 
glitter  of  her  lot !  If  one  could  unite  heaven  and  earth,  God  and 
mammon,  honest  love  and  a  dishonest,  sordid  marriage  !  Alas !  what 
lives  are  wasted,  what  hearts  broken,  over  this  endeavour— this  *'  plas- 
tering together  of  the  True  and  False,  with  vain  intent  to  manu- 
facture there&om  the  Plausible !" 

'^  I  shall  see  you  to-morrow,  early.  Monsieur  Danton.  Don't  make 
me  pai^  an  utterly  miserable  night  by  parting  from  me  so  coldly." 

"Coldly!" 

The  driver,  with  folded  arms,  with  stolidly  unseeing  face,  sits  on  his 
box ;  the  passers-by  are  few.  Danton  and  Iieah  are  as  much  alone 
as  though  a  hundred  star-lit  leagues  lay  between  them  and  Paris.  He 
takes  both  her  hands  in  his,  clasps  them,  and  then  ...  he  hesitates 
for  a  moment,  and  lifts  them  abruptly  to  his  lips. 

" I  shall  see  you  tomorrow  evening,  Leah ;  not  a  moment  earlier. 
Such  a  resolution  as  you  have  got  to  make  will  want  four-and-twenty 
hours'  hard  thinking,  at  least." 

'*  You  will  find  me  fixed  as  I  am  now,"  she  exclaims,  carried  for  a 
Fecond  fairly  out  of  herself.  "  What  would  be  the  loss  of  Mends — of  the 
whole  world  to  me  ?    How  can  I  ever  be  false  to  you  after  to-night  ir" 

"  And  if  you  are  *  false,'  as  you  call  it,  I  forgive  you,  my  poor  little 
Leah !  Eemember,  I  told  you  so  beforehand.  In  being  false  to  me, 
you  will  be  true  to  all  the  substantial  goods  of  this  life." 

*^  Except  the  greatest  good  of  all,"  murmurs  Leah,  the  tears  glis- 
tening in  her  eyes,  her  features  working  with  emotion.  "  If  I  had 
never  known  you,  substantial  goods,  as  you  call  them,  might  have 
satisfied  me — not  now." 

So  they  part.  Danton  pays  the  coachman  his  fare,  and  directs 
him  where  to  stop,  in  the  Bue  Gastiglione ;  and  in  two  minutes'  time, 
Leah,  like  one  awakening  from  a  dream,  finds  herself  ascending  the 
&mihar  stairs  of  Madame  Bonchretien's  house. 

Now,  if  she  can  only  contrive  to  reach  the  shelter  of  her  own  room 
unseen  !  Miss  Smith,  respectful  of  manner,  coldly  mistrustful  of  face, 
opened  the  porte  cochere  to  admit  her,  and  has  already  returned  to 
the  salon.  If  Leah  can  but  make  her  way,  unnoticed,  past  the  Argua 
eyes  that  haunt  that  dreadful  first  floor,  she  will  be  safe.  But  no 
such  happy  chance  stands  her  friend.  The  salon  door  is  open,  and 
old  Major  Macnamurdo,  busily  mixing  hot  whisky  and  water  at  an 
end  table,  sees  and  speaks  to  her.  To  shrink  from  notice,  after  this, 
were  more  hazardous  than  to  confront  it,  Leah  decides,  quickly ;  and 
-mih  Lord  Stair  safely  out  of  the  house,  what  danger  is  there,  in  fact, 
for  her  to  dread?  She  throws  back  her  veil;  calls  up  one  of  the 
smiles  of  command  in  which,  as  we  know,  she  is  a  proficient,  and 
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answering  Major  Macnamnrdo's  remark  with  a  jeet,  passes  on  into  the 
salon. 

Lord  Stair  himself  stands  before  the  fireplace. 

Chaptkb  xm. 

M.  dahton's  wipe. 

LoBD  Staib  stands  calm  and  impertnrbaUe,  jost  as  Leah  saw  him 
half  an  honr  ago  at  the  Cafe  Chantant,  in  the  Elys^ ;  the  only  out- 
ward difference  being  that  he  holds  a  tumbler  of  whisky-and-frater, 
instead  of  the  little  pink  concert  programme,  in  his  hand. 

From  October  till  May,  it  is  a  received  usage  in  the  Bonchr^tien 
-establishment  that  the  boarders  shall  partake  of  a  mixture  pleasantly 
called  by  Madame  punch  Anglais  on  Sunday  evening.  It  was 
Madame  heiself,  I  believe,  who,  in  a  genial  mood,  instituted  this  con- 
viviality, on  account  of  '^  ces  messieurs  "  dining  earlier  to  attend  the 
services  of  their  faith ;  every  glass  of  q>irits  being  charged  as  an  extra 
in  **  ces  messieurs' "  weekly  bills.  As  Leah  enters,  Mr.  Pettingall, 
the  Gomtesse,  and  Mrs.  Ainiral  Tomson  are  drinking  their  punch, 
with  gusto,  before  the  fire ;  vntfa  the  thermometer  at  eighty,  Desir6 
Guilds  the  after-dinner  fire,  high  as  ever :  Lord  Stair  sips,  or  goes 
through  tiie  form  of  sipping  his.  And  Leah's  soul  prophesies  evU  on 
the  spot.  Lord  Stair  is  not  poisoning  himself  on  Madame's  Sunday 
whisky — is  not  keeping  up  Sunday  conversation  with  Mr.  Pettingall 
— for  nothing. 

She  throws  back  her  veil,  loosens  her  shawl,  and,  with  her  heart 
beating  till  she  can  hear  its  beats,  walks  in  amidst  them  all,  as 
steadily  as  she  will  walk  up  the  church  on  her  father's  arm  next 
Wednesday.  You  will  not  find  one  woman  in  a  thousand  but  pos- 
^sesses  this  kind  of  courage,  as  useful,  perhaps,  in  its  lowly  vmy,  as 
the  fine  animal  contempt  of  danger  that  enables  men  to  &ce  sunk 
fences  and  five-barred  gates  in  the  pursuit  of  foxes,  or  mitrailleuses  and 
Martmi  rifles  in  the  quest  of  glory.  Lord  Stair  fixes  his  eyes — when 
he  is  extraordinarily  in  earnest.  Lord  Stair's  eyes  lose  all  their  obliquity 
— full  upon  her  &ce,  and  Leah  returns  the  look,  unflinchingly. 

"  You  have  been  out — to  church,  of  course  ?"  he  remarta,  pushing 
tip  a  chair  for  her,  an  odd  sort  of  marked  gallantry  in  his  manner. 

'^  I  have  been  out,  but  not  to  church.  Lord  Stair,"  returns  Leah, 
with  composure.  '*  Evening  church  is  a  work  of  supererogation  quite 
out  of  my  line." 

<^  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,"  says  old  Mr.  Pettingall,  sanctimo- 
niously— ''  thank  you,  Macnamurdo ;  you  may  mix  me  another  half- 
glass,  with  rather  less  water  this  tune — deeply  to  be  regretted  that 
the  English  residents  in  Paris  avail  themselves  so  little  of  the  ap- 
pointed observances  of  their  church.    I  may  say  that  it  is  a  pity  the 
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English  residents  in  Paris  put  aside  so  many  of  the  other  obseryances 
which  in  our  own  Protestant  country  are  enforced  T 

Lord  Stair,  on  the  deliyerance  of  this  little  homily,  coughs  into 
his  hand  and  looks  moral.  Mrs.  Amiral  T<anson  and  the  Gomtesse 
shake  their  heads,  with  meaning,  and  give  each  a  side  glance  at  Miss 
Pascal.  It  is  evident,  Leah  sees,  that  public  opinion — the  cameleon 
public  opinion  of  a  bo6«ding-house — is  against  her.  Not  a  soul 
amongst  them,  unless  it  be  Lord  Stair,  can  know  anything  definite 
about  herself  and  Danton.  But  suspicion-germs,  like  those  of  other 
diseases,  float  in  the  air,  imperceptible  to  sight  or  touch,  yet  fulfilling 
their  deadly  office  only  too  surely.  D&ire  knows  that  M.  Danton 
visited  the  chamber  of  la  petite,  Mademoiselle  being  present ;  Bose, 
the  chambermaid,  knows  tirnt  the  rooms  of  the  young  ladies  were 
vacant  during  the  afternoon,  and  that  music  and  voices  were  heard 
from  the  salon  of  M.  Danton ;  Miss  Smith,  silent  as  the  tomb,  but 
etiU  a  woman,  knows  that  Leah  Pascal  and  M.  Danton  left  the  house 
in  each  other's  company  at  ten  o'clock,  and  that  Leah  Pascal  returned 
alone  at  midnight. 

With  such  materials  in  existence,  how  should  suspicion  not  be 
rife?  And  how  should  suspicion,  once  engendered,  be  other  than 
rancorous  ?  The  legitimate  lover  a  millionaire,  the  unlawful  one  a 
pauper !  Gould  infidelity  blacker  to  Christian  eyes  be  conceived  of 
than  tiiis  upon  whose  brink  Leah  Pascal  stands  ? 

Mr.  Pettingall  delivers  his  homily;  Lord  Stair  coughs  into  his 
hand  and  looks  moral;  the  glances  of  the  old  ladies  are  in  them- 
selves a  whole  concordance.  Leah's  courage  waxes  faini  And  twenty 
minutes  ago  she  was  ready  to  brave  the  world,  wished  there  were 
more  worlds  than  one  to  brave,  for  Danton's  sake ! 

The  entrance  of  Colonel  Pascal  causes  a  momentary  diversicm  of 
interest.  The  Prince  Charming  returns  in  excellent  spirits  from  his 
club,  where,  indeed,  every  one,  save  his  future  son-in-law,  has  smiled 
upon  him.  With  a  daughter  on  the  eve  of  realizing  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  'tis  surprising  how  genial  even  club  acquaintance 
will  become,  men  who  a  month  before  never  could  recollect  one's 
name  for  twenty-four  hours  at  a  stretch !  Just  in  time  for  a  glass 
of  Madame's  punch.  Well,  this  is  better  luck  than  he  deserved. 
Seeing  no  light  in  the  entraiice  hall,  he  half  feared  to  find  the  salon 
deserted.  "How  are  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Tomson?  Macnamurdo, 
your  rheumatism  bett^,  I  hope.  What,  Leah,  in  the  drawing-room 
still?  Then  my  poor  little  pet  up-stairs  is  better  than  Chamber- 
layne's  accounts  lead  me  to  fear.     I  need  scarcely  make  the  inquiry." 

"  Little  Deborah  has  passed  a  quiet  evening,  I  thank  you,  Colonel," 
remarks  Miss  Smith,  in  her  chill  monotone.  *'  I  have  been  sitting 
since  tea-time  at  Deborah's  side.    The  child  has  scarcely  stirred." 

Miss  Smith — one  enemy  more  than  she  counted  on ! 
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Leah's  cold  fingers  clasp  each  other  tighter.  Oh,  if  Danton  were 
but  here !  With  him,  she  almost  feels  that  it  would  be  a  relief  to 
stand  np  boldly,  and,  fiacing  them  all,  tell  the  tmth.  Without  him — 
well»  if  falsehood  be  necessary,  she  feels  that  she  can  tell  that^  too ; 
better  without  him,  probably,  than  in  his  presence. 

"And — and  you,  Leah?"  says  Colonel  Pascal,  turning  to  his 
daughter.  '*  Ah,  I  see,  you  haye  been  spending  the  evening  out.  At 
Uosina  Sherrington's,  of  course  ?" 

Bosina  Sherrington  is  Leah's  one  young  lady  friend  in  Paris,  her 
prospective  chief  bridesmaid.  They  meet  daily  for  conferences  on 
wreaths,  veils,  flounces,  and  favours ;  they  kiss  when  they  part  and 
meet,  love,  detest,  confide  in,  and  betray  each  other  by  turns.  As  the 
future  course  of  Leah's  life  will  run  widely  apart  from  Miss  Sher- 
rington's, I  may  be  brief  in  speaking  of  her. 

'^Tou  have  spent  the  evening  with  Bosina?"  repeats  Colonel 
Pascal,  a  little  tartly.  Has  not  Jack,  between  every  change  from 
gin-and-potash  to  brandy-and-eoda,  been  growling  fiercely  about  Leah's 
*<  cursed  caprice  "  of  the  afternoon  ?  '^  And  yet,  when  Chamberlayne 
called,  I  undershand,  Deb  was  too  sick  for  you  to  see  him  1" 

Leah  makes  no  answer.  She  is  not  indisposed  towards  falsehood, 
on  a  large  and  saving  scale :  to  tell  paltry  untruths  that  to-morrow 
may  expose  is  not  the  sort  of  weakness  to  which  she  is  prone.  She 
makes  no  answer;  her  father  eyes  her  more  sharply;  all  the  suspi- 
cious old  faces  round  the  fire  eye  her  more  sharply.  Quietly  and 
naturally.  Lord  Stair  steps  in  to  tiie  rescue. 

"  Chamberlayne  has  to  learn  the  grand  lesson  life  teaches  all  of  us 
— that  a  woman's  will  is  never  to  be  questioned.  A  lover  1  Why, 
my  dear  fellow  " — he  is  addressing  himself  to  Colonel  Pascal — **  a 
pretty  woman  may  have  a  lover  aay  day.  But  a  friend,  a  dear,  de- 
tested female  friend  to  discuss  next  Wednesday's  toilettes  withl  What 
chance  has  Chamberlayne — ^has  any  man — against  a  rival  like  that  ?" 

The  good  humour  returns  to  Colonel  Pascal's  face ;  it  is  the  first 
time  in  this  mortal  life  he  has  been  called  "  my  dear  fellow "  by  a 
Viscount,  and  Leah  breathes  once  more.  She  is  saved;  and,  in 
spite  of  herself,  her  eyes  give  a  quick  look  of  gratitude  at  Lord  Stair. 
Friend  or  enemy.  Lord  Stair,  it  is  evident,  means  to  play  his  game 
like  a  gentleman,  will  keep  her  counsel,  and  his  own,  at  least  until 
war  be  openly  declared  between  them. 

But  though  the  danger  as  regards  Leah  be  tided  over,  public  feeling 
is  still  at  white  heat  against  Danton.  I  have  before  said  that  this 
out-at-elbow3  medical  student  is  no  favourite  with  what  may  be  called 
the  titled  people  of  the  house.  Mrs.  Amiral  Tomson,  Madame  la 
Comtesse  de  Miramion,  Churchwarden  Pettingall  (erewhile  fraudulent 
banker's  clerk),  all  dislike  him  with  the  bitter  dislike  such  male  souls 
know  towards  everything  in  human  nature  that  is  beyond  tlieir 
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comprehension.  A  man  who  has  abandoned  the  Ghnrch  of  England,  and 
a  family  living  in  the  Church  of  England,  who  attends  sick  theatre 
people  for  nothing,  who  smokes  cigarettes  in  the  salon,  sings  French 
love  songs  on  Sunday,  wears  threadbare  coats,  and  gives  away  his 
money  like  a  prince.  .  .  .  What  should  these  good  old  Pharisees  feel 
but  horror  against  a  reprobate  so  utterly  outside  the  pale  of  their 
salvation  I 

^'I  remarked  that  M.  Danton  dined  at  home  to-day,"  says  the 
Gomtesse,  dexterously  choosing  a  quiet  moment  for  the  insertion  of 
her  pin-point.  "  It  is  not  often  we  are  favoured  with  M.  Danton's 
society  on  a  Sunday." 

''  I  wish  we  had  more  of  his  society  at  all  times,"  says  Lord  Stair. 
''  I  am  sure  there  are  very  excellent  qualities  in  M.  Dantoi),  if  one 
could  only  get  to  know  him  better." 

Never  was  the  damnation  of  faint  praise  more  effectual.  Every- 
body gives  a  shake  of  the  head  and  looks  dubious ;  even  Miss  Smith 
coughs  mournfully.  Old  Major  Macnamurdo,  meekest,  least  malicious 
of  mankind,  observes  that  he  has  long  held  one  opinion  on  the 
subject,  which  is — that  M.  Danton  is  his  own  enemy.  Major  Macna- 
murdo would  not  mind  telling  the  young  man  the  same  thing  to  his 
face — his  own  worst  enemy. 

'*  Whenever  other  excuses  are  wanting  for  the  palliation  of  error,  we 
are  accustomed  to  hear  the  same  sophistry  advanced."  Thus  speaks 
Mr.  Pettingall,  in  his  biggest  didactics.  "  Unfortunately,  sir,  when  a 
man  is  his  own  enemy,  he  is  the  enemy,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  of 
society  at  large,  and  of  those  laws — ahem ! — those  fundamental  moral 
laws  by  which  society  is  held  together,  and  the  welfare  of  its  members 
generally  secured." 

There  is  a  little  pause,  as  when  a  preacher  comes  to  "  Thirdly  "  in 
his  sermon.  Then,  "I  have  never,"  Lord  Stair  remarks — "pardon 
me  if  I  seem  to  differ  from  you,  Mr.  Pettingall — but  I  have  never 
really  heard  of  any  authentic  instance  in  which  M.  Danton  has  trans- 
^eesed  the  Decalogue.  I  respect  the  absent  too  much,"  adds  Lord 
Stair,  ''  to  defend  them.  Still,  I  am  an  enemy  to  vague  accusations. 
With  what  particular  sin  is  M.  Danton  charged  ?" 

'*  It  might  be  more  appropriate  to  ask,  with  what  is  M.  Danton  not 
<5harged  ?"  Mr.  Pettingall  here  lowers  his  voice,  in  deference,  it  may 
be  assumed,  to  Leah's  youth  and  innocence.  "  Why,  you,  yourself, 
my  lord,  must  have  seen  the  class  of  persons  VTith  whom  he  unblush- 
ingly  appears  in  public."  Oh,  Mr.  Pettingall  I  With  what  class  of 
persons  does  my  lord  appear,  in  public  and  otherwise — unblushingly 
always  ?  ''  I  regret  to  have  to  say  these  things  in  our  good  Miss 
Smith's  presence,  but  both  she  and  our  worthy  Madame  are  aware  of 
my  views  on  this  point.  M.  Danton  is  not  a  person  whose  moral 
•character  will  bear  investigation." 

VOL.  XLin.  X 
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The  tone  of  Mr.  Pettingall's  Yoice,  the  whole  expression  of  his  faoe^ 
betray  the  scandal-monger  possessed  of  a  secret—the  scandal-monger 
possessed  of  a  secret  that  his  sonl  bnms  to  diynlge ! 

"  I  have  never  analysed  the  cause  of  my  feelings,"  remarks  Colonel 
Pascal,  polling  down  one  long  whisker  nntil  he  can  inspect  its  quality 
out  of  the  comer  of  his  eyes,  ''but  from  the  first  moment  Monsieur — 
um — ah — Danton  and  I  met,  we — well,  we  did  not  love  each  other. 
A  case  simply  of  Mr.  Fell,  I  suppose.  Elective  antipathy,  don't  they 
caUitr 

'^  And  yet  he  really  is  gifted,"  simpers  the  little  old  Comtesse.  ''  I 
declare  that  ut  de  poitrine  makes  me  forget  all  my  prejudices — and  I 
am  very  prejudiced.  A  man  who  outrages  the  biens^tnces  as  M. 
Danton  does,  is  a  source  of  constant  trial  to  one's  nerves." 

'^  A  pity  he  don't  display  his  talents  on  the  stage,  the  proper  place^ 
for  them,"  remarks  Mrs.  Amiral  Tomson,  in  her  grand  bassoon.  "  I 
heard  him  Iravouraring  as  I  put  on  my  bonnet  this  afternoon,  and  I 
could  not  help  thinking,  on  a  Sunday  especially,  the  performance  wa» 
rather  theatrical  for  a  house  like  this — a  house  that  advertises  a  Pro- 
testant partner  in  *  Bradshaw !'    What  do  you  say,  Miss  Pascal  ?" 

'^  I  say,"  cries  Leah,  raising  her  eyes  witii  a  sudden  glitter  in  their 
yellow  depths,  ^'  that  I  abhor  the  practice  of  stabbing  in  the  dark,  and 
despise  the  assassins  who  practise  it !  Accuse  M.  Danton  of  any  sin, 
any  crime  you  like,  all  of  you ;  but  do  it  openly,  when  he  is  present. 
Give  him  a  chance  of  self-defence." 

"  You  speak  warmly,  young  lady,"  says  old  Mr.  Pettingall ;  but  he 
does  not  look  at  her.  He  stands,  his  back  to  the  fireplace,  his 
face  upturned  to  Madame's  grand  gilt-and-plaster  chandelier.  ''  It  is,, 
however,  possible  to  understand — it  is  really  quite  possible  to  under- 
stand how  a  person  like  this  M.  Danton  may  exercise  an  influence 
over  young  and  imaginative  minds.  The  more  reason,  perhaps  " — this 
as  in  half-soliloquy — "  why  it  becomes  a  duty  to  let  him  be  known, 
henceforth,  under  his  true  colours." 

Miss  Smith,  who  up  to  the  present  moment  has  remained  silent  and 
downcast,  now  jumps  up  from  her  chair.  ^'  I  should  be  glad  if  you 
will  say  nothing  further  against  M.  Danton,  sir.  His  private  life,  we 
know,  has  been  unfortunate,  but  through  no  crime  of  his.  M.  Danton 
is  the  friend  of  all  who  ever  need  help.  You,  who  have  lived  here  so 
long,  Mr.  Pettingall,  must  know  that  as  well  I  do.  His  purse,  his 
time,  are  at  the  call  of  every  distressed  English  person  in  Paris,  of 
every  beggar  in  the  street.  But  for  us — for  Madame  Bonchr^tien 
and  me—he  would  leave  himself  without  a  sou  in  the  world,  without 
a  coat  to  wear.  M.  Danton  is  the  most  noble,  the  most 
generous  " 

Miss  Smith  stops  short,  with  a  moistened  forehead,  with  quivering 
lips.    After  all,  the  right  kind  of  woman's  heart  beats  in  cette  pauvre 
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Smeet's  breast  I  Tradace  her  friend,  and  you  will  see  of  what 
materials  she  is  made.  Bonchr^tien  never  speaks  ill  of  any  client ; 
but  then  she  never  offends  one.  Miss  Smith  would  quarrel  with  the 
whole  connection  of  the  house  sooner  than  listen  quietly  to  a  word  in 
dispraise  of  Danton. 

*'  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  M.  Danton  is  devoid  of  every  good 
quality."  But  it  is  evident  from  Mr.  Pettingall's  tone  that  he  makes 
this  Christian  admission  under  protest.  *'  That  he  enjoys  the  esteem 
of  Madame  and  yourself.  Miss  Smith,  says  much — for  your  own  ex- 
cellent hearts,  at  least.  And  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that  he 
possesses  the  sho^vy  habit  of  indiscriminate  almsgiving,  wrongly 
termed  charity.  Unhappily,  my  dear  Madame,  we  know — all  experi- 
ence teaches  us — that  habits  of  this  kind  may  exist  in  the  same 
individual,  side  by  side  with  the  very  gravest  social  laxity.  Every 
one  present  is  not  aware  probably,  ahem — ah ! " 

How  he  enjoys  his  task ;  how  lovingly,  lingeringly,  the  words  ding 
to  his  lips. 

'' AU  the  members  of  our  little  oirde  are  not  aware,  probably,  of 
the  lamentable  circumstances  of  M.  Danton's  private  life  ?" 

"I  think  most  of  us  know  to  what  you  allude,  sir,"  says  Miss 
Smith.  '^  To  Madame  Bonchr^tien  and  myself  M.  Danton  has  never 
.made  a  secret  of  his  misfortunes." 

*'  But  from  society  at  large  he  keeps  them  hidden  dark  enough !" 
cries  Mrs.  Tomson.  "However,  we  wiU  have  no  more  of  these 
wolves  in  sheep's  clothing.  Mr.  FettingaU,  by  my  advice,  is  going  to 
make  the  truth  known  publicly.  You  received  a  letter,  Mr.  FettingaU, 
some  few  weeks  ago  ?" 

"  From  the  hand  of  an  tmknown  female  in  London."  Mr.  FettingaU 
drops  his  voice  to  the  proper  regulation  pitch  of  malice,  and  gene- 
ral attention  grows  profound.  Even  Lord  Stair  (who  knows  the 
whole  story  beforehand),  even  Colonel  Fascal  condescend  to  heeome 
interested. 

"  A  letter  from  an  unknown  female,  addressed  to  the  clergyman  or 
churchwardens  of  our  Frotestant  church,  and  calling  on  them  in  the 
interests  of  humanity  to  ascertain  if  a  person  named  Eugene  Danton 
was  still  living,  or  could  be  traced,  in  Faris.  Mysterious,  inscrutable 
are  the  ways  of  Frovidence,"  adds  old  Tartuffe,  with  stereotyped  pious 
uplifting  of  the  eyebrows.  "  Not  only  was  the  person  sought  to  be 
traced — ^Eugene  Danton  and  myself  resided,  as  you  all  know,  under  the 
same  roof !" 

"  And  the  letter  was  from  one  of  M.  Danfon's  old  loves,  of  course  ?" 
suggests  Lord  Stair,  cheerfully.  "  The  Nemesis  of  some  fatal  grande 
passion.  Ah,  Miss  Fascal,  when  you  are  ten  years  older,  you  will 
know  more  about  that  subject  than  you  do  now." 

Leah  is  sittmg  rigid  and  silent ;  her  face  pale,  but  absolutely, 
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Tiimattirally  composed ;  not  a  moyement  of  her  handa^  not  a  qniver  of 
lip  or  eyelid  betniying  her. 

At  Lord  Stair's  remark  she  looks  up  with  a  smile.  **  When  I  am 
ten  years  older  I  shall  probably  think,  as  I  do  now,  Lord  Stair,  that 
grandes  passions  and  everything  belonging  to  them  are  a  mistake. 
That  kind  of  Nemesis^  at  aU  events,  is  not  likely  to  trouble  me." 

"  The  writer  of  the  letter,"  proceeds  Mr.  Pettingall,  "  was  a  woman 
who  had  the  most  sacred  of  all  claims  upon  M.  Danton,  and  who,  it 
seems,  evinced  sufficient  Christian  spirit  to  desire  a  reconciliation  with 
him.  Had  it  not  been  so  I  should  have  stirred  no  further  in  the 
matter.  As  regards  the  truth  of  what  she  stated — you,  Miss  Smith, 
and  Madame  Bonchretien,  were  present  when  I  placed  the  communi- 
cation in  M.  Danton's  hands.  You  are  aware  that  he  did  not  attempt 
to  deny  the  validity  of  the  writer's  claim  upon  him?" 

''M.  Danton  denied  nothing,"  exclaims  poor  little  Smith.  ^'He 
started  for  London  that  same  night,  as  you  must  well  remember,  sir." 

"  And,  we  may  presume,  found  the  person  of  whom  he  was  in 
pearch  ?  M.  Danton  has  volunteered  no  confidence  to  me  since  his 
return,  and  I  really  do  not  feel  sufficiently  intimate  with  him  to  solicit 
it" 

'^  Yes,  he  found  her."  And  now  Miss  Smith  keeps  her  eyes  steadily 
fixed  on  Leah  Pascal.  She  would  go  through  fire  and  water  to 
gratify  the  smallest  whim  of  Danton's,  but  does  not  fiinch  &om 
striking  a  death-blow  at  Dautoa's  love.  "  On  tibye  first  evening  of  his 
return,  M.  Danton  told  me  thus  much,  and  gave  me  leave,  if  there 
were  need,  to  repeat  it.  He  found  the  person  who  desired  reconcilia- 
tion with  him  in  London.    And  she  was  well." 

"  And  the  person  was ?"    Lord  Stair  asks  the  question,  yet  he 

turns  away  from  Leah  as  he  does  so.  He  is  cruel,  but  with  a  man's, 
not  a  woman's  cruelty,  and  shrinks  from  looking  upon  the  girFs 
blanched  face.  *'  You  may  as  well  let  us  have  the  story  in  its  in- 
tegrity, Mr.  Pettingall.  The  mysterious  lady  who  sought  reconcilia- 
tion with  M.  Danton  wf« ?" 

"  M.  Danton's  wife,  my  lord."  ^ 
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^ttc(nuitait(9* 


Time  changes  all  things.    One  short  year 
Hath  passed,  sweet  Isabel,  since  here 
We  parted.    I  ador*d  thee  then: 
And  now — how  do  we  meet  again? 
I  do  not  see  as  I  have  seen. 
Or  thou  art  not  ^  as  thou  haat  been. 
Thine  eye  is  of  a  colder  blue — 
Thy  cheek  is  of  a  soberer  hne — 
The  mnsic  from  thy  lip  is  gone — 
Thy  harp  has  lost  its  heavenly  tone; 
That  snow-white  breast,  where  others  find 
An  emblem  of  thy  spotless  mind, 
Contrasted  with  thy  nut-brown  hair, 
Appears  no  longer  even  fair. 
Why  is  thy  witchery  past  for  me? 
The  world  sees  no  decline  in  thee. 
Is  it  less  soft — thy  silvery  voice — 
Than  when  it  bade  my  soul  rejoice? 
Less  fair  thy  form,  than  when  my  lays 
Would  breathe  its  charms  in  brighter  days? 
Alas !  thou  art  as  lovely  now ! 

This  heart  is  alter'd — and  not  thou. 

B. 
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|at0niiit0  QLrUiiil 

Br  THE  Author  of  "Mirabeau,"  etc. 

One  of  the  most  Talnable  autobiographies  extant,  and  probably  the 
most  truthfnl,  is  that  of  Benvennto  Cellini  It  has  a  simpUcity, 
an  unconscious  truthfulneaSy  an  absence  oi  striving  for  efiect,  that  at 
once  impresses  the  reader  with  a  sense  of  genuineness.  It  frankly 
relates  the  story  of  his  life,  of  his  good  deeds  and  his  ill-deeds; 
it  confesses  to  assassinati(m  with  a  naivete  and  shamelessness  purely 
Italian;  it  is  equally  candid  concerning  all  other  faults  and  yices. 
It  depicts  him  as  a  man  neither  better  nor  worse  than  his  fellows ;  one 
who  was  fearlessly  independent,  and  who  cared  as  little  for  the* 
opinion  of  posterity  as  he  did  for  that  of  his  contemporaries,  whether 
pope,  king,  or  cardinal ;  as  one  possessing  the  courage  of  his  age  and 
nation;  that  is  to  say,  he  would  fight  bravely  when  compelled,  but  he 
preferred  the  dagger  to  the  sword ;  of  vanity  it  shows  us  he  had  not 
a  little,  but  it  was  the  vanity  of  the  craftsman,  not  the  man,  and 
how  justifiable  that  vanity  was,  the  world  has  pronounced  vnth 
universal  acclaim,  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  while  time  shall  spare 
a  remnant  of  his  wonderful  workmanship.* 

The  parents  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  were  botii  citizens  of  Florence ; 
his  ancestors  were  lords  of  considerable  domains  in  the  vaUey  of 
Ambra.  His  grandfather,  Andrea  Cellini,  was  an  architect;  his 
father,  Giovanni,  was  a  man  of  great  talent— he  was  an  engineer,  the 
first  worker  in  ivory  and  the  first  constructor  of  musical  instruments 
of  his  time ;  he  was  also  a  most  excellent  performer  upon  the  flute  and 
viol,  of  which  and  of  all  kinds  of  music  b^  was  passionately  fond. 

Giovanni  and  his  wife  had  been  married  eighteen  years  before  a 
child  was  bom  to  them ;  then,  to  their  disappointment,  it  was  a  girl ; 
but  on  All  Saints'  day  in  the  year  1500  the  lady  was  again  brought 
to  bed,  this  time  of  a  boy.  It  had  somehow  run  in  her  head  tibat 
this  second  child  would  also  be  a  girl,  consequently  the  joy  of  the 
father  was  all  the  greater  when  the  good  news  was  told  him. 
*^  Lord,  I  thank  Thee  firom  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  this  present, 
which  is  very  dear  and  welcome  to  me,"  he  cried  piously.  When 
he  was  asked  what  name  the  boy  should  be  given,  no  other  answer 
could  be  obtained  from  him  thw  ''He  is  welcome  I"  And  so  he 
was  christened  Benvenuto  (Welcome). 

Giovanni  set  his  mind  upon  making  his  son  a  great  musician,  and 
taught  him  at  a  very  tender  age  to  sing,  and  play  upon  the  flute ;  but 
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^enyennto,  whoee  taste  inclined  to  drawing  and  artistic  vroA^ 
conceived  an  insuperable  aversion  to  mnsic  At  fifteen,  much 
against  his  father's  -will,  he  engaged  himself  to  a  goldooaith  of 
Florence,  to  learn  the  art,  and  in  a  few  months,  so  eager  and  diligent 
was  he,  that  his  work  rivalled  that  of  his  master's  best  workmen. 

To  understand  and  appreciate  the  man,  his  condition  and  his 
labonrs,  we  must  pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  the  age  in  which 
he  liv^.  Over  ""tiie  whole  of  Europe  the  dark  night  of  the  middle 
ages  was  slowly  melting  into  morning,  and  the  human  mind  was 
awakening  fresh  and  vigorous  from  its  sleep  of  centuries.  Bat  while 
France  and  England  were  only  in  the  dawn,  Italy — which,  to  quote 
Macaulay's  splendid  image,  had  known  only  the  nights  of  an  Arctic 
summer,  the  dawn  beginning  to  reappear  before  the  last  reflection 
of  the  preceding  sunset  had  Med  from  the  horizon — ^was  in  the  full 
zneridiaii  splendour.  The  languages  of  the  West,  although  Chaucer, 
Babelais,  and  Montaigne  had  done  something  towards  forming  and 
fixing  them,  were  still  crude  and  half  barbarous;  but  the  Italian 
had  ahready  attained  its  highest  development;  Petrarch,  Dante, 
and  Boccaccio  had  long  since  passed  away.  Ariosto  and  Machiavelli 
were  in  the  fulness  of  their  &me.  In  painting,  sculpture,  and  all 
branches  of  fine  art  manufacture,  the  French  sati  EngUsh  were  mere 
barbarians.  In  freedom  and  government  they  were  equally  behind ; 
feudalism  was  still  all  powerful  in  the  one,  while  in  the  oUier  it  was 
giving  way,  only  to  be  superseded  by  the  absolutism  of  the  last  two 
Henrys;  Ihe  burgher  class  was  only  on  the  threshold  of  its 
independence  and  future  power,  while  the  condition  of  the  class 
beneath  it  was  little  removed  from  serfdom;  coarse,  uninventive, 
barbarously  ignorant,  the  productions  of  the  workmen  were  of  the 
judest  and  most  elementary  kind.  In  Italy,  Michael  Angelo, 
Leonardo  da  Yinci,  BafiheUe,  and  a  host  of  other  great  artists  were 
in  the  zenith  of  their  genius.  In  the  free  states  tiie  middle  classes 
had  risen  to  the  highest  power ;  while  the  artificers  were  strong  in 
guilds  and  municipalities. 

Of  all  the  Italian  states,  Florence  stocid  pre-eminent  in  the  freedom 
of  her  institutions,  the  ^ilightenment  of  her  citizens,  and  the 
splendour  of  her  art  collections.  No  person  who  was  not  a  member 
of  a  merchant  or  trade  guild  was  eligible  to  a  public  office ;  thus  the 
nobles  were  excluded  from  all  power  in  the  state  unless  they  took 
npon  themselves  the  condition  of  artisans.  Lorenzo  de'Medici,  who 
had  spent  vast  sums  in  collecting  such  manuscripts  and  specimens 
of  dassic  art  as  mediaeval  barbarism  had  spared,  in  founding 
libraries,  and  in  supporting  rising  genius,  in  order  to  cuttivate  the 
taste  of  Florentine  artists  and  workmen,  had  freely  thrown  his 
splendid  collections  open  to  all,  and  establidied  in  his  gardens,  which 
were  filled  with  statuary  and  some  of  the  finest  models  of  antiquity. 
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a  school  of  inBtrnction  in  the  fine  arts.  This  noble  patron,  who 
so  well-deserved  the  cognomen  of  the  "Magnificent,"  gave  equal 
encouragement  to  the  more  mechanical  professions,  such  as  the  con- 
struction of  mosaics,  engraving  on  gems,  and  the  manipulation  of 
the  precious  metals;  and  the  goldsmith's  art,  even  while  Cellini  was 
a  youth,  had  attained  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  but  it  was  reserved 
to  him  to  carry  it  to  a  height  which  his  successors  will  never  surpass, 
and  have  not  yet  even  approached. 

Benvenuto  vTas  scarcely  sixteen  when  he  was  banished  from 
his  native  city  for  six  months,  on  account  of  an  afiray.  He 
passed  his  short  exile  at  Siena,  working  hard  at  his  calling,  and 
already  deriving  firom  it  considerable  emolument.  After  a  time  he 
visited  Bome,  but  soon  returned  to  Florence,  where  he  remained  for 
two  years,  until  a  second  and  more  serious  affidr  obliged  him  to  fly 
from  the  city.  Envy  of  his  surpassing  ability  had  created  for  him 
among  his  craft  many  enemies,  who  frequently  annoyed  and  insulted 
him.  Benvaiuto,  being  of  a  fierce  Mid  passionate  temper,  was  not 
slow  to  resent  these  injuries,  and  one  day  he  struck  a  certain  Gherardo 
Guasconti  so  violent  a  blow  upon  the  temple  that  he  fell  down  for 
dead.  For  this  he  was  summoned  before  the  Council  of  Eight,  and 
fined  four  bushels  of  meal  Feeling  himself  to  be  very  hardly  used, 
and  still  farther  exafl^erated  by  the  refusal  .of  a  relative,  who  was 
under  deep  obligaticms  to  his  family,  to  be  bail  tot  him,  he  fell  into  a 
violent  fury,  ru^ed  out  of  the  court  and  away  to  his  workshop,  seked 
upon  a  dagger,  and,  running  to  the  house  of  Gherardo,  stabbed  him 
as  he  sat  at  the  taUe ;  finrtunately  the  weapon  pierced  only  the  clothe 
without  even  touching  the  skin.  '*  Seung,"  to  quote  bis  own  words, 
''  that  none  of  my  adversaries  stood  upon  the  defensive,  and  that 
Gherardo  lay  stretched  upon  the  ground  like  a  corpse,  I  tiooi^ed  to 
meddle  with  them,  but  ran  downstabrs  like  a  madman.  IfVhen  I 
reached  the  street  I  tomxii  the  rest  of  the  &mily,  about  a  dozen  in 
number,  ready  to  attack  me*  One  held  a  ball  of  iron,  another  a  thick 
item  tube,  another  a  hamoner,  while  others  had  cudgels.  Bushing 
amongst  them  like  a  mad  bull,  I  threw  down  lour  or  five,  and  fell  to 
the  ground  with  them,  now  aiming  my  dagger  at  one,  tnm  at  another. 
Those  who  continued  standing  exerted  tiMmsdves  to  the  utmost, 
belabouring  me  with  their  hammers  and  cudgels,  but  I  nether 
received  nor  did  any  harm.  I  lost  nothing  but  my  cap,  which  fell 
into  the  hands  of  some  of  my  adversaries,  who  at  first  Imd  fled. 
Being  assured  it  was  only  my  ci^,  each  of  ihem  struck  it  with  his 
weapon ;  but  upon  looking  about  for  the  wounded  and  slain,  it  appeared 
that  none  of  them  had  sustained  any  injury." 

The  magistrates  fulminated  the  most  terrible  edicts  against  the 
delinquent  or  any  person  that  should  harbour  him,  but  he  escaped 
in  the  disguise  of  a  monk,  and  made  his  way  to  Bome.    Here 
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he  cnltiyated  his  artistic  taste  by  copying  and  stndymg  the  works  of 
Michael  Angelo  and  Baffaelle,  and  his  ^ill  as  a  goldsmith  secnxed 
him  the  most  mxmifioent  recognition  and  patronage.  Among  other 
great  people  whom  he  attracted  by  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  his 
designs  and  workmanship^  which  drove  every  goldsmith  of  Bome  to 
despair,  was  an  immensely  rich  Spanish  prelate,  the  Bishop  of  Sala- 
manca^ who  employed  him  to  make  a  massive  silver  vase  to  hold  water. 
Night  and  day  he  worked  upon  this,  determining  that  it  shonld  be  a 
chef-d'oeuvre,  and  at  the  end  of  three  months  the  task  was  completed. 
It  was  adorned  mth  all  kinds  of  figures  of  flowers,  foUage,  and 
animals,  and  was  altogether  a  miracle  of  beauty.  But  the  imperious 
churchman  considered  that  the  work  should  have  been  done  more 
quickly,  and  vowed  that  he  would  be  as  slow  in  paying  as  the  artist 
had  been  in  finishing.  Benvenuto  was  exceedingly  mortified  at  this, 
as  he  had  expended  neariy  all  his  means  upon  the  materials.  Shortly 
afterwards,  however,  accident  gave  him  a  means  of  retaliation,  which 
his  daring  and  determined  temper  made  no  scruple  to  seize  upon. 
One  day  a  gentleman,  while  examining  the  vase,  broke  the  delicate 
spring  of  the  handle ;  it  was  sent  away  with  all  expedition  to  Cellini, 
in  order  that  the  injury  might  be  repaired  before  the  Bishop  could 
discover  it*  But  when  the  servant  returned  to  take  it  back  he  recdved 
for  answer,  "  Go  tell  your  master  it  shall  not  be  taken  out  of  my  shop 
till  1  am  paid  lor  my  trouble."  In  vain  did  the  man  bully,  beg, 
pray;  CeUini  was  firm.  Wiih  thr^ttsand  impreeatiims  he  departed 
at  laat,  but  only  to  return  soon  afterwards  with  &  crowd  of  Spaniards, 
whom  he  jM^ered  to  break  open  the  shop ;  but  GeUtni,  pointing  the 
mu2zle  of  a  fusil  at  them,  swore  that  he  would  shoot  the  first  who 
approached.  Xhe  disturbance  at^tracted  the  passers-by,  and  the 
gallant  goldsmith  aoon  had  some  stout  partisans  by  has  side.  The 
Spaniards  fled,  and  were  obliged  to  eoi^ees  all  to  their  maat^  The 
Bish(^  in  a  t^^w^ing  passion^  ordered  one  of  them  to  go  back  and  tell 
Cellini  that,  if.  he  did  not  instantly  give  up  the  vase^  he  would  leave  no 
part  of  him  whole  exeept  his  ears,  but  if  he  broa^t  it  wUibout  delay  his 
demands  should  be  satisfied*  Undauntdd  by  these  menaces,  the  gold- 
smith, arming  hims^  with  dagger  and  coat  of  mail,  and  followed  by 
an  apprentice  bearing  the  vase,  repaired  to  the  Bishop's  house.  Aft^ 
passing  through  a  long  line  of  frowning  domestics  he  entered  the 
presence  '^of  this  rencwned  prelate,  who,"  he  says,  ''uttered the  most 
priest-Uke,  Spaniard-like  words  I  ever  heard.  All  this  time  I  never 
once  looked  at  him,  or  so  much  as  answered  a  single  word,  at  which 
his  lordship  discovered  more  resentment  than  ever,  and  having 
ordered  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  desired  me  to  write  a  receipt  I  then 
looked  him  full  in  the  face,  and  told  him  I  would  readily  do  so  after  I 
had  received  my  money.  The  haughty  Bishop  was  then  more  exas- 
perated than  ever ;  but  in  fine,  after  a  great  deal  of  scolding  and 
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iiectoring,  I  was  paid,  and  haying  written  an  acquittance,  left  the 
place  in  high  spirits/' 

When  the  a&ir  was  reporiied  to  Pope  Clement,  he'^was  highly 
•delighted,  and  said  pnhlicly  that  he  approved  of  Cellini  s  behayionr ; 
npon  which  the  Bishop,  finding  himself  in  the  wrong,  declared  his 
intention  of  employing  Benyennto  in  all  commi«ions  of  importance. 
^If  he  does^  I  shall  insist  upon  heing  paid  beforehand,"  was  the 
stoat  reply.  The  story  was  of  course  circalated  all  oyer  Bome,  and 
•enormouBly  increased  Cellini's  business,  one  rich  prelate  giving  orders 
that  constant  employment  should  be  found  for  him. 

Far,  however,  firom  resting  content  with  what  he  had  already 
achieved,  he  was  ever  eager  to  extend  his  knowledge  of  art,  to 
«tudy  the  collateral  branches  of  his  craft,  and  he  now  applied  him- 
self to  seal-engraving  and  emunelling.  '^  The  art  of  enamelling  is 
extremely  difficult,"  he  says.  '^  Nevertheless,  I  applied  myself  to  it 
with  the  greatest  ardour,  and  though  I  found  it  very  hard  to  be 
acquired,  such  was  the  pleasure  I  took  in  learning  it  that  its  greatest 
difficulties  appeared  deUghtfol  to  me."  Some  damaskeened  Turkish 
daggers  coming  in  his  way  he,  with  his  usual  enthusiasm,  set  about 
learning  the  art  of  damaskeening,  and  mastered  it  in  a  very  short  time, 
imd  so  as  to  excel  his  models. 

His  artistic  career  was  presently  interrupted  by  the  plague,  of  which 
he  nearly  died,  and  soon  afterwards  by  the  si^e  of  Borne.*  He  now 
proved  himself  to  be  as  brave  and  skilful  a  soldier  as  he  was  excellent 
sa  an  artist.  He  was  desired  to  raise  a  company  of  fifty  men  to 
guard  the  hoase  of  Colonna,  one  of  the  great  Boman  nobles.  While 
upon  the  walls  during  the  assault  he  tells  us  that  he  shot  no  leas  a 
person  than  the  commander  of  the  enemy's  forces,  the  Constable  de 
Bourbon.  Upon  the  taking  of  the  city,  the  Pope  and  his  soldiers 
retired  to  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  here  again  Cellini  as  an  artillery- 
man did  great  execution  among  the  besiegers.  ^My  drawing,"  he 
says,  "  my  elegant  studies,  and  my  taste  for  music,  all  vanished  before 
this  butdiering  business."  The  Pope  was  now  reduced  to  such 
extremities  that  he  was  compelled  to  employ  him  to  melt  down  the 
gold  setting  of  his  regalia,  which  weighed  one  hundred  pounds,  con- 
cealing the  jewels,  sewn  into  the  liimig  of  his  dress,  about  his  own 
august  person. 

As  soon  as  terms  were  concluded  with  the  imperialists,  Benvenuto 
paid  a  visit  to  his  fisither;  but  the  plague  raging  at  the  time  in 

*  In  1526,  after  the  liberation  of  Francis  the  First  from  his  captivity 
and  the  renewal  of  the  war  between  him  and  Charles  the  Fifth,  the  Pope, 
who  had  hitherto  been  on  the  side  of  Glermany,  went  over  to  France,  upon 
which  Bome  was  besieged  by  the  Imperialists  under  Charles  de  Bourbon, 
who  had  transferred  his  services  from  his  legitimate  sovereign  to  the 
Emperor. 
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Florence,  lie  made  bat  a  short  stay,  jotumeying  on  to  Mantua ;  there 
he  remained  only  fonr  months,  conceiying  a  disgust  for  the  place  on 
Account  of  an  attack  of  ague.  He  returned  to  Florence  to  &nA  that 
his  £Etther  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  pestilence.  His  brother  and 
fiister,  howeyer,  prevailed  upon  him  to  remain  with  them  for  a  little 
tune. 

He  was  now  employed  by  a  certain  gentleman  to  make  a  golden 
medal  to  be  worn  in  the  hat,  the  design  of  which  was  the  figure  of 
Hercules  tearing  asunder  the  jaws  of  the  lion.  While  engaged  upon 
it,  he  was  visited  by  Michael  Angelo.  "  My  manner  of  working  was 
entirely  new  to  the  divine  Michael  Angelo,"  he  says,  ^'so  that  he 
praised  me  to  such  a  degree  that  I  conceived  the  strongest  inclination 
to  do  something  extraozdinary.  But  as  I  had  no  other  employ  than 
setting  jewels,  though  I  could  not  earn  more  money  in  any  other 
branch,  I  was  not  yet  satisfied,  but  wished  to  be  concerned  in  business 
of  more  consequence.''  About  the  same  time  one  Federigo  Ginori 
wishing  to  have  a  medal  representing  Atlas  with  the  world  upon  his 
shoulders,  requested  Michael  Angelo  to  draw  him  the  design.  '^  Go  to 
A  young  jeweller  whose  name  is  Benvenuto,"  said  the  great  artist, 
"  he  will  serve  you  as  well  as  you  could  wish ;  yet  that  you  may  not 
think  I  shun  so  shght  a  trouble,  I  will  sketch  you  a  design,  and  speak 
to  Benvenuto  to  draw  you  another,  and  take  the  better  of  the  two  for 
your  model"  Federigo  followed  these  instructions,  and  Benvenuto*s 
model  obtained  the  preference.  EQs  design  was'*  a  figure  engraved  upon 
A  thin  plate,  supporting  on  its  shoulders  the  heavens,  represented  by  a 
ball  of  crystal,  on  which  was  cut  the  zodiac,  with  a  field  of  lapis 
lazuh."  TbiB  anecdote  will  show  the  high  estimation  in  which  his 
genius  was  held  even  at  that  time. 

The  Pope  declared  war  against  Fl<«ence,  and  invited  him  to  return 
to  Bome,  as  he  wished  to  employ  him  upon  affairs  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. The  invitation  was  sent  through  a  friend,  who  strongly  advised 
him  ''to  drop  all  other  projects,  and  not  join  with  a  pack  of  senseless 
rebels  against  hds  Holiness."  After  a  little  hentation,  Benvenuto, 
who  throughout  his  life  seems  to  have  had  a  keen  eye  for  his  personal 
interests,  although  he  had  been  already  commanded  to  take  arms  for 
the  defiance  of  Ida  native  city,  secretly  departed  for  Bome. 

The  great  work  upon  which  the  Pontiff  employed  him  was  a  button  for 
the  pontifical  cope;  it  was  to  be  round,  in  the  form  of  a  large  trencher, 
and  half,  or  one-third,  of  a  cubit  wide.  Several  other  artieto  presented 
designs  for  the  work,  but  Benvenuto's  was  incomparably  superior  to  all. 
He  thus  describes  it :  "I  had  laid  the  finest  diiunond  exactly  in  the 
middle  of  the  work,  and  over  it  I  had  represented  God  the  Father, 
sitting  in  an  easy  attitude ;  His  right  hand  was  raised  in  blessing. 
Under  it  I  had  drawn  three  little  boys,  who  supported  it  with  their 
arms  raised  aloft.    One  of  these  boys,  who  stood  in  the  middle,  was 
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in  full,  the  other  two  in  half-reKevo.  Bound  it  were  »eyeral  other 
figures  of  boys,  placed  amongst  other  glittering  jewels.  The  re- 
mainder of  God  the  Father  was  covered  with  a  mantle,  which  waved 
in  the  wind,  from  whence  issued  several  figures  of  boys,  with  other 
striking  ornaments  mosfc  beautiful  to  behold."  * 

The  Pope  now  conferred  great  favours  upon  him,  and  among 
others  made  him  Stamp  Master  of  the  Mint,  in  which  capacity 
he  executed  several  beautiful  coins. 

The  next  anecdote  is  less  pleasing.  His  brother  having  been  killed 
in  a  fray,  a  restless  desire  for  revenge  upon  his  slayer  took  possesion 
of  him.  "  Perceiving,"  he  says,  "  that  my  solicitude  and  anxious 
desire  for  revenge  deprived  me  both  of  sleep  and  appetite,  and  threw 
me  into  a  lingering  disorder,  and  not  regarding  the  baseness  of  the 
undertaking,  one  eViening  I  prepared  to  put  an  end  to  my  inquietude. 
The  musketeer  (he  who  had  killed  his  brother)  lived  hard  by  a  place 
called  the  Torre  Sanguigna.  Just  after  sunset,  about  eight  o'clock,  as 
this  musketeer  stood  at  his  door  with  his  sword  in  his  hand,  when  he 
had  finished  supper,  I  with  great  address  came  close  to  him  with  a 
long  dagger,  and  gave  him  a  violent  back-handed  stroke,  which  I  had 
aimed  at  his  necL  He  instantly  turned  round,  and  the  blow  fialling 
directly  upon  his  left  shoulder,  broke  the  whole  bone  of  it,  upon  which 
he  dropped  his  sword,  quite  overcome  by  the  pain,  and  took  to  his 
heels.  I  pursued,  and  in  four  steps  came  up  with  him,  when  raising 
the  dagger  over  his  head,  which  he  lowered  down,  I  hit  him  exactly 
upon  the  nape  of  the  neck.  The  weapon  penetrated  so  deep,  that 
though  I  made  a  great  efibrt  to  recover  it,  I  found  it  impossible ;  for 
at  this  instant  there  issued  out  of  Antia's  house  four  soldiers  with 
their  drawn  swords,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  draw  mine  also  in  my 
own  defence.'*  He  takes  shelter  in  the  Palace  of  the  Duke  Aleesandro. 
"  He  was  more  ready  to  protect  me,"  he  continues,  **  as  the  soldiers 
who  had  interrupted  me  related  the  whole  nSeir  as  it  happened,  men- 
tioning the  great  difiiculty  with  which  they  had  drawn  the  dagger 
out  of  the  neck  of  the  wounded  person,  who  was  entirely  unknown  to 
them.  But  Giovanni  Bandini,  happening  to  pass  that  way,  told  them 
that  the  dagger  belonged  to  him,  and  he  had  lent  it  to  Benvenuto, 
who  wanted  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  brother.  The  soldiers  ex- 
pressed great  concern  at  their  having  interposed,  though  I  had  taken 
my  revenge  to  the  full." 

After  a  lapse  of  eight  days,  the  Pope  sends  him  word  by  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  his  bedchamber  that  he  knows  all  that  has  happened, 
that  his  Holiness  is  very  much  his  friend,  and  desires  him  to  go  on 
with  his  business  without  giving  himself  any  uneasiness.     When  he 

♦  This  button  is  still  presei-ved  in  the  CasUe  of  St.  Angelo,  and  is  still 
used  upon  great  feast  days. 
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first  enters  the  Pontiff's  presence^  lie  is  received  with  angry 
looks,  but  when  he  shows  him  the  work  he  has  been  doing  his 
face  clears,  and  he  says:  "Now  you  hare  recovered  your  health, 
Benvenuto,  take  care  of  yourself."  ''  I  understood  his  meaning,  and 
told  him  I  should  not  neglect  his  advice." 

This  story  is  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  manners  and  morals 
of  the  Italy  of  the  sixteenth  century,  not  more  so  in  its  incidents  than 
in  the  naive,  unconscious  tone  in  which  it  is  narrated. 

As  a  matter  of  course  the  high  favour  he  enjoyed  at  Court  created 
numerous  enemies,  who  endeavoured  to  ruin  him  by  various  slanderous 
accusations.  Once  he  was  accused  of  seeking  to  appropriate  jewels 
entrusted  to  him  for  setting,  at  another  of  issuing  fSedse  coins,  both 
of  which  slanders  he  triumphantly  rebutted.  Notwithstanding,  however, 
he  did  not  consider  himself  rewarded  according  to  his  abilities,  and 
was  much  chagrined  at  a  post  he  had  solicited  being  given  to  another. 

Here    is  an   anecdote  which    powerfully  illustrates   the  sturdy 

courage  and  indep^dence    of   the  man's    character.      The  Pope 

ordered  him  to  design  and  make  a  very  splendid  chalice,  but  feuled 

to  provide  the  funds  necessary  for  the  material,  which  was  to  be  of 

gold.  Going  abroad  about  this  time  to  Bobgna,  he  left  word  with  the 

Caidinal  Salviati^  whom  he   appointed  legate  during  his  absence, 

that  Benvenuto  was  to  be  hurried  on  with  the  work.    "  The  stupid 

Cai:dbial,"  to  quote  the  artist's  own  words, "  sent  to  me  in  about  eight 

days,  ordering  me  to  bring  my  work  with  me ;  but  I  went  to  him 

withoot  iL    As  soon  as  I  came  into  his  presence,  he  said  to  me, 

^  Where  is  this  fantastical  work  of  yours  ?    Have  you  finished  it  ?' 

I  answered, '  Most  reverend  sir,  I  have  not  finished  my  lEintastical 

wovk,  aa  you  are  pleased  to  call  it,  nor  can  I  do  so  unless  you  give 

me  wherewithal  to  enable  me.'    Scarcely  had  I  uttered  these  words, 

when  the  Cardinal,  whose  physiognomy  was  more  like  that  of  an  ass 

tlum,  a  hnman  creature^  began  to  look  more  hideous  than  before,  and 

inunediately  proceeding  to  abusive  language,  said  :  Til  confine  you 

o3^  board  a  galley,  and  then  you  will  be  glad  to  finish  the  work.'    As 

I  had  a  brute  to  deal  with,  I  used  the  language  proper  on  the  occasion, 

which  was  as  follows :  *  My  lord,  when  I  ^aU  he  guilty  of  crimes 

deserving  the  galleys,  then  you  nuiy  send  me  thither;  but  for  such 

an  offence  as  mine  I  am  not  a&aid.    Nay,  I  will  tell  you  more.    On 

account  of  this  ill-treatment  I  will  not  finish  the  work  at  all,  so  send 

no  more  for  me,  for  I  will  not  come,  unless  I  am  dragged  hither  by 

the  city  guards.'    The  foolish  Cardinal  then  tried  by  fair  means  to 

persuade  me  to  go  on  with  the  work  ^in  hand,  and  to  bring  what  I 

had, done  for  him  to  examine.    In  answer  to  all  his  persuasions  I 

said, '  Tell  his  Holiness  to  send  me  the  materials,  if  ho  would  have 

me  finish  this  Setntastical  work.'    Nor  would  I  give  him  any  other 

answer,  insomuch  that,  despairing  of  success,  he  at  last  ceased  to 
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tiouble  me  with  his  importonities."  The  Cardinal  fails  not  to  represent 
the  matter  in  the  worst  possible  light  to  the  Pope,  and  when  his 
Holiness  retnms,  he  sends  for  the  recalcitrant  artist,  who,  to  still 
further  delay  the  work,  has  been  for  some  time  previonsl j  sniBfering  from 
a  complaint  in  the  eyes  which  has  almost  depriyed  him  of  sight  The 
scene  which  follows  between  him  and  the  Pope  is  wonderfnlly  suggestive. 

"  As  socm  as  I  appeared  before  him,  he  said  to  me,  with  many  mi- 
becoming  words,  '*  Let  me  see  that  work  of  yours ;  is  it  finished  ?" 
Upon  my  producing  it,  he  flew  into  a  more  violent  passion  than 
before,  and  said :  '  As  there  is  truth  in  God,  I  assure  you,  since  you 
value  no  living  soul,  that  if  a  r^ard  for  decency  did  not  prevent  me 
I  would  order  both  you  and  your  work  to  be  thrown  out  of  window/ 
Seeing  the  Pope  thus  transformed  into  a  savage  beast,  I  was  for  quitting 
his  presence  directly ;  and  as  he  continued  his  bravadoes,  I  put  the 
chalice  under  my  cloak,  muttering  these  words  to  myself, — 'The 
whole  world  would  prove  unable  to  make  a  blind  man  proceed  in 
such  a  work  as  this/  The  Pope  then  with  a  louder  voice  than 
before  said,  'Gome  hither,  what  is  it  you  say?'  For  a  while  I 
hesitated  whether  I  should  not  nm  downstairs.  At  last  I  plucked 
up  my  courage,  and  falling  upon  my  knees,  exclaimed  as  loud  as  I 
could,  because  he  continued  to  bawl :  '  Is  it  reasonable  when  I  become 
blind  with  a  disorder  that  you  should  wish  me  to  continue  my  work  ?' 
After  this  a  reconciliation  takes  place." 

But  the  afihir  is  not  yet  ended.  New  calumnies  against  Benvenuto 
are  poured  into  the  Pope's  ears  by  envious  artists,  and  Benvenuto  is 
deprived  of  his  post  of  Stamp  Master  of  the  Mini  Upon  which  he 
retaliates  by  refusing  to  render  up  the  chalice,  whidi  is  not  yet 
finished.  "  Five  hundred  crowns,"  he  says, ''  which  I  received  are 
indeed  his  Holiness's  property,  and  those  I  vnll  restore  him ;  as  for 
the  work,  it  is  mine,  and  I  will  dispose  of  it  as  I  think  proper."  He 
returns  a  similar  answer  to  two  gentlemen  who  are  sent  to  demand 
it,  and  who  on  his  refusal  conduct  him  before  the  Governor 
of  Bome.  But  he  is  still  firm  as  ever.  "Do  what  you  will,  my 
lord,"  he  says,  "  you  shall  have  nothing  more  than  the  five  hundred 
crowns,  and  this  you  may  tell  the  Pope.  Your  menaces  do  not  in 
the  least  intimidate  me,  for  I  am  an  honest  man,  uid  fear  God  only." 

How  after  many  further  complications  the  a&ir  is  amicably  settled, 
there  is  not  space  here  to  relate. 

Benvenuto  had  a  great  desire  to  learn  the  secrets  of  necro- 
mancy, and,  making  the  acquaintance  of  a  Sicilian  priest,  an 
adept  in  the  art,  he  witnessed  a  conjuration  among  the  ruins  of 
the  Colosseum.  The  credulous  naivete  with  which  he  describes 
the  scene  forms  a  marvellous  contrast  to  the  clear-headed  man  of 
genius,  the  bearder  of  cardinals  and  popes,  which  has  been  hitherto 
described.      **The  priest  one    evening    prepared    to    satisfy  me, 
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and  desired  me  to  look  oat  for  a  oompanion  or  two.  I  invited  one 
Yicenzio  Bomoli,  who  was  an  intimate  acquaintance;  he  brought 
with  him  a  native  of  Pistoia,  who  coltiYated  the  black  art  himself. 
We  repaired  to  the  Oolossenm,  and  the  priest,  according  to  the  cnstom< 
of  necromancers,  began  to  draw  circles  upon  the  ground  with  the 
most  impressive  ceremonies  imaginable ;  he  likewise  brought  thither 
assafcetida,  several  predous  perfomes,  and  fire,  with  some  compositions 
which  diffused  noisome  odours.  As  soon  as  he  was  in  readiness,  he 
made  an  opening  in  the  circle,  and  having  taken  us  by  the  hand,  one 
by  one,  he  placed  us  within  it.  Then  having  arranged  the  other 
parts,  and  assumed  his  wand,  he  ordered  the  other  necromancer,  his 
partner,  to  throw  the  perfumes  into  the  fire  at  the  proper  time, 
intrusting  the  care  of  the  fire  and  the  perfumes  to  the  rest,  and  begaib 
his  incantations.  This  ceremony  lasted  above  an  hour  and  a  half,, 
when  there  appeared  several  legions  of  devils,  insomuch  that  the 
amphitheatre  was  filled  with  them."  Benvenuto  asks  to  be  brought 
into  the  company  of  a  lady  with  whom  he  is  in  love;  but  for  this 
purpose  the  necromancer  appoints  a  second  '  sluice,'  as  he  requires 
''a  pure  and  immaculate  boy."  The  meeting  takes  place,  and  the 
magician  draws  a  circle  ''  with  more  wonderful  art,  and  in  a  more 
solemn  manner  than  before."  *^  The  necromancer  having  begun  to 
make  his  tremendous  invocations,  called  by  their  names  a  multitude  of 
demons,  who  were  the  leaders  of  the  several  legions,  and  invoked, 
them  by  the  virtue  and  power  of  the  eternal,  uncreated  God,  in  the 
Hebrew  language,  as  likewise  in  Latin  and  Greek,  insomuch  that 
the  amphitheatre  was  almost  in  an  instant  filled  with  demons,  a 
hundred  times  more  numerous  than  at  the  former  conjuration  .  .  He 
then  requested  me  to  stand  resolutely  by  him,  because  the  legions 
were  now  above  a  thousand  more  in  number  than  he  had  designed ; 
and  besides,  these  were  the  most  dangerous,  so  that  after  they  had 
answered  my  questions,  it  behoved  him  to  be  civil  to  them,  and 
dismiss  them  quietly.  At  the  same  time  the  boy  was  in  a  terrible 
fright,  saying  that  there  were  in  that  place  a  million  of  fierce  men 
wlu>  threatened  to  destroy  us,  and  that,  moreover,  four  armed  giants 
of  an  enormous  stature  were  endeavouring  to  break  into  our  circle." 
Benvenuto  gets  horribly  frightened,  and  they  remain  within  the  circle 
until  the  bells  ring  for  morning  prayer.  '  As  they  go  to  their 
homes,  the  boy  tells  them  that  two  of  the  demons  whom  they  had 
seen  in.  the  amphitheatre  went  before  them,  leaping  and  skipping, 
sometimes  upon  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  sometimes  upon  the  ground. 
Being  insulted  by  one  of  his  cowardly  traducers,  he  leaves  him  for 
dead,  and  flies  to  Naples.  But  the  man  recovering,  the  Pope  recalls^ 
him,  and  again  takes  him  into  fitvour.  Soon  after  his  retnm,  how- 
ever, he  slays  an  old  enemy,  named  Pompeo  of  Milan,  and  takes 
shelter  in  Florence.    This  act  is  destined  to  bring  upon  him  more 
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trouble  than  any  other  of  his  adyenturous  life,  by  entailing  the 
enmity  of  Pier  Lnigi,  a  natural  son  of  Pope  Paul  the  Third,  who  has 
married  a  daughter  of  Pompeo's.  However,  for  the  present,  he  receives 
the  pardon  of  the  Pope,  and  again  returns  to  his  service. 

In  1537  he  departs  for  France,  having  been  frequently  invited  to 
visit  that  country.  He  is  most  graciously  received  by  King  Francis, 
but  being  seized  with  an  illness,  he  takes  a  capricious  dislike  to  the 
country,  and  resolves  to  return  to  Home.  On  his  arrival,  thanks  to  the 
intrigues  of  Pier  Luigi,  the  Pope  orders  his  arrest  for  the  murder  of 
Pompeo,  and  he  is  thrown  into  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  The  French 
£ing  interposes  for  his  release,  which  so  offends  the  Pope,  that  he 
resolves  to  imprison  him  for  life.  Benvenuto  now  undergoes  for  a 
considerable  time  the  most  terrible  sufferings,  being  confined  during 
a  portion  of  his  incarceration  in  a  loathsome  dungeon.  With  wonderful 
ingenuity  he  contrives  to  effect  his  escape,  but  in  dropping  from  the 
outward  wall,  breaks  his  leg,  is  ultimately  recaptured,  and  subjected 
to  greater  severities  than  before.  At  lengUi  he  is  released  through  the 
interposition  of  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara,  who  ha^  been  instructed  by 
King  Francis  to  bring  Benvenuto  to  Paris  with  him. 

So  to  France  he  goes  once  more,  and  arrives  there  in  the  year 
1540.  The  King  sets  him  at  once  to  make  models  for  twelve  sUver 
statues,  six  gods  aad  six  goddesses,  each  exactly  his  own  height,  to 
serve  as  candlesticks  round  his  table,  and  gives  him  the  Castle  of 
Nesle  as  a  residence  to  work  in.  All  these  arrangements,  however, 
are  very  nearly  brought  to  an  end  by  the  Cardinal  wishing  to  fix  his 
salary  at  three  hundred  crowns;  upon  which  Benvenuto  is  so 
indignant  that  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  instantly  quit  the  kingdom, 
and  is  already  upon  his  way,  when  the  King's  messengers  overtake 
him  Mid  bring  him  back  His  salary  is  now  to  be  the  same  as  that 
which  was  given  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  seven  hundred  crowns. 

We  have  now  some  striking  pictures  of  the  avarice  and  corruption 
of  the  Court  He  is  engaged  to  make  a  very  splendid  golden  salt- 
cellar for  the  King's  table,  for  which  purpose  the  treasurer  is  ordered 
to  give  him  one  thousand  old  gold  crowns.  As  he  is  conveying  the 
money  home  in  a  basket  he  is  attacked  by  four  bravoes,  who  have 
been  employed  by  the  treasurer  to  rob  him.  He,  however,  with  the 
help  of  some  passers-by,  puts  the  fellows  to  fiight.  At  another  time 
the  King  orders  a  handsome  sum  of  money  to  be  presented  to  him, 
which  is  appropriated  by  the  Cardinal  Ferrara.  He,  however,  basks 
in  the  full  sunshine  of  royal  favour,  receives  letters  of  naturalisation, 
and  is  created  lord  of  the  Castle  of  Nesle.  But  he  works  more  in- 
defatigably  than  ever ;  and  at  this  time  designs  some  of  his  finest  and 
most  extensive  works.  Failing,  however,  to  pay  sufficient  adulation 
to  the  King's  mistress,  Madame  d'fitampes,  he  incurs  the  resentment 
of  that  haughty  beauty,  from  which  during  the  remainder  of  his 
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residence  in  France  he  will  endnre  continual  annoyance.  He  tries 
to  propitiate  her  by  the  present  of  a  beautiful  silver  cup ;  the  result 
of  this  attempt  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  man.  He  has  sent  in 
a  message  to  her  by  her  waiting-maid.  ^^Upon  acquainting  her 
lady  witi^  my  arriyal,  and  the  present  I  had  brought,  the  latter 
answered  disdainfully,  *  Tell  him  to  wait !'  Haying  heard  this,  I 
armed  myself  with  patience,  and  continued  in  suspense  until  sh9  was 
going  to  dinner.  Perceiving  that  it  was  growing  late,  hunger 
provoked  me  to  such  an  extent  that,  unable  to  resist  its  cravings  any 
longer,  I  gave  the  lady  a  hearty  curse,  and  going  directly  to  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine  made  him  a  present  of  the  cap,  begging  he 
would  stand  my  friend,  and  prevent  me  from  being  deprived  of  his 
good  graces.'*  The  story  getting  to^the  favourite's  ears,  she  is 
more  incensed  against  Benvenuto  than  before.  Nor  is  this  all.  In 
the  tennis-court  of  the  castle  are  several  habitations  occupied  by 
men  of  different  trades ;  requiring  these  places,  he  sets  to  work  to 
expel  these  people.  One,  a  manufacturer  of  gunpowder,  was  formerly 
a  domestic  of  Madame  d'Etampes.  This  fellow  proving  re&actory,  our 
artist  orders  his  men  to  cast  all  his  effects  into  the  street,  and  take 
forcible  possession.  This  being  regarded  as  a  personal  insult  to 
Madame,  very  nearly  embroils  him  with  the  King,  and  does  embroil 
him  in  a  lawsuit.  The  following  passage  gives  a  very  unfavourable 
view  of  the  French  Courts  of  Justice  at  the  time. 

**  It  is  customary  in  France  to  make  the  most  of  a  suit  which 
they  commence  with  a  foreigner,  or  with  any  other  person  who  is  not 
used  to  law  transactions ;  as  soon  as  they  have  any  advantage  in  the 
process,  they  find  means  to  sell  it  to  certain  persons  who  make  a 
trade  of  buying  lawsuits.  There  is  another  villainous  practice 
which  is  general  with  the  Normans,  I  mean  that  of  bearing  false 
witness ;  so  that  those  who  purchase  the  suits  immediately  instruct 
five  or  six  of  these  witnesses  as  there  happens  to  be  occasion :  by 
such  means,  if  their  adversary  cannot  produce  an  equal  number  to 
contradict  and  destroy  their  evidence,  and  happens  to  be  ignorant  of 
the  custom  of  the  country,  he  is  sure  to  have  a  decree  given  against 
him."  But  Benvenuto  is  not  disposed  to  put  up  with  the  law's 
delays,  and  settles  the  affair  in  his  own  fiEtshion.  *'  I  found  that  when 
verdicts  were  given  against  me,"  he  says,  ^'  and  that  there  was  no 
redress  to  be  expected  from  the  law,  I  must  have  recourse  to  a  long 
sword  which  I  had  by  me,  for  I  was  always  particularly  careful  to  be 
provided  with  good  arms.  The  first  I  attacked  was  the  person  who 
commenced  that  unjust  and  vexatious  suit ;  and  one  evening  I  gave 
him  so  many  wounds  upon  the  legs  and  arms,  taking  care,  however, 
not  to  kill  him,  that  I  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  both  his  legs.  I 
then  fell  upon  the  other  who  had  bought  the  cause,  and  treated 
him  in  such  a  manner  as  quickly  caused  a  stop  to  be  put  to  the 
VOL.  xLin.  ^      Y  , 
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proceedings.    Fortius  and  every  other  snccees  I  returned  thanks 
to  the  Supreme  Being." 

Madame  d*Etampes  sets  up  an  inferior  artist,  named  Primatiecio, 
as  a  riyal  to  Benventito,  and  endeavonrs  to  procnre  for  him  the 
execution  of  a  colossal  figizre  of  Jnpiter,  which  has  been  designed  by 
Cellini  Upon  whidb,  the  latter  plainly  tells  his  rival  that  if  he 
interferes  in  lus  wwk  he  will  kill  him  as  he  would  a  mad  dog,  and 
that  if  ever  he  diofQ  a  word  to  the  King  of  the  matter  he  will  pnt 
him  to  death  without  mercy. 

About  this  time,  however,  he  delights  the  King  by  the  completion 
of  the  golden  saltnoellar  before  mentioned.  The  description  of  this 
exquisite  masterpiece  is  worth  giving  in  foil :  ''It  was  about  two-^ 
thirds  of  a  cubit,  being  entirely  of  gold,  and  admirably  «ngraved  by 
the  chisel.  I  had  rei^resented  the  sea  and  earth  both  in  a  sitting 
posture,  the  legs  of  one  placed  between  those  of  the  other,  as  certain 
arms  of  the  sea  enter  the  land,  and  certain  necks  of  the  land 
jut  out  into  the  sea.  I  put  a  trident  into  the  right  hand  ef 
the  figure  that  represented  the  sea,  and  in  the  left  a  bark  of 
exquisite  workmanship,  which  was  to  hold  the  salt;  wider  this 
figure  were  its  four  sea4iorses,  the  form  of  wliich  in  its  breast  and 
fore-leet  resemUed  that  of  a  horse,  and  all  the  hind-part  from  &e 
middle  that  of  a  fish;  the  fishes'  tails  were  entwined  with  each 
other,  and  the  whole  group  was  placed  in  a  atriking  attitude.  This 
figure  was  sunx)unded  by  a  variety  of  fishes  and  other  sea  animals. 
The  undulation  of  the  water  was  properly  exhibited,  and  likewise 
enamelled  with  its  true  colours.  The  esurth  I  represented  by  a 
beaurfifid  female  figure,  holding  a  cornucopia  in  her  hand,  entirely 
naked,  like  the  male  figure ;  in  her  left  hand  she  held  a  little  temple, 
the  architecture  of  the  I(mic  order ;  this  was  to  put  the  pepper  in. 
Under  this  female  figure  I  represented  most  of  the  finest  animals 
which  the  earth  produces,  and  the  rocks  I  partly  enamelled  and 
partly  left  in  gold ;  I  then  fixed  the  work  on  a  base  of  black  ebony, 
and  there  I  placed  s(une  golden  figures  in  more  than  mezzo-rdievo ; 
these  were  intended  to  represent  Morning,  Noon,  Evening  and  Night. 
There  were  also  four  other  figures  of  the  four  principal  winds,  of  .the 
same  size,  tiie  workmanship  and  enamel  of  which  were  elegant  to  the 
last  degree." 

Besides  this,  he  completes  his  silver  statue  of  Jupiter,  which  is 
{^enounced  by  all  to  be  a  masterpiece  of  art.  But  growing  weary 
of  the  continual  persecution  of  Madame  d'Etampes,  and  being, 
besides,  of  a  restless  disposition,  that  cannot  endure  to  remain  for 
any  length  <^  time  in  one  place,  he  becomes  anxious  to  return  to 
Italy ;  and  at  length  obtains  the  King's  permission  to  do  so,  on 
promise  of  return — a  promise  destined  never  to  be  fulfilled,  although 
be  leaves  all  his  efiects  behind  him. 
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Ho  now  enters  the  service  of  Cosmo  de  Medici,  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  by  whom  he  is  commissioned  to  make  a  colossal  group  in 
bronze  of  Pereeus  and  Andromeda,  to  adorn  the  great  s(]pisre  of 
Florence.  As  nsaal,  be  is  annoyed  by  a  rival  of  inferior  abilities 
And  more  adulatory  dispositicm,  who  contrives  to  throw  various 
obstacles  in  bis  way.  This  time,  however,  it  is  a  man  not  unknown 
ix)  fame,  Bandin^o  the  scmlptor.  He  executes  some  statues  in 
marUe,  which  greatly  jdease  the  Duke,  but  his  great  w<irk  is  to  be  the 
Perseus.  Just  as  all  is  prepared  for  easting  it,  he  is  seized  with 
130  serious  an  illness,  in  ccmsequenoe  of  over-ezertion,  that  he  is 
obliged  to  take  to  his  bed,  and  leave  all  to  his  men.  While  he  is  lying 
prostrate  beneatii  such  a  violent  fever  that  he  believes  himself  to  be 
dying,  one  of  his  workmen  enters,  to  announce  that  the  work  is 
spoiled  beyond  all  remedy.  His  description  of  the  sc^ie  which 
follows  is  really  sublime. 

*'  No  sooner  had  I  heard  the  words  uttered  by  this  messenger  of 
-evil,  than  I  cried  out  so  loud  that  my  voice  might  be  heard  to  the 
skies,  and  gol  out  of  bed.  I  began  immediately  to  dress.  Having 
huddJed  cm  my  dothee,  I  went  with  a  mind  bodiog  evil  to  the  shop, 
where  I  found  all  those  whom  I  had  left  so  akrt  and  in  su<di  high 
spirits  standing  in  the  utmost  confusion  and  astonishment.  I  there- 
upon ad^^essed  them  thus :  *  Since  you  would  not  or  could  not  follow 
the  method  I  pointed  out,  obey  me  now  I  am  present ;  let  none  of  yon 
offer  to  oppose  or  contradict  me,  for  such  cases  as  this  require  activity 
and  not  counsel.'  Hereupon  one  Alessandro  Lastrioati  had  tiie 
assurauce  to  say  to  me, '  Look  you,  Benvenuto,  you  have  undertaken 
4t  work  which  our  art  cannot  compass,  and  which  is  not  to  be  effected 
by  human  power.'  Hearing  these  words,  I  turned  round  in  such  a 
passion,  and  seemted  so  bent  on  mischief,  that  both  he  and  all  the  rest 
oried  out,  ^  Give  your  orders,  and  we  will  second  you  in  whatever  you 
oommand,  as  loug  as  we  have  breath  in  our  bodies.' " 

He  orders  them  to  bring  a  load  of  dried  oak,  with  which  he  begins 
io  M  the  grate.  '^  As  soon  as  the  concreted  metal  began  to  feel  the 
power  of  this  violent  fire  it  began  to  brighten  and  glitter.  In  another 
quarter  I  made  them  hurry  vrith  the  tubes  with  all  possible  expedition, 
and  sent  some  of  them  to  the  roof  of  the  house  to  take  care  of  the  fire, 
which,  through  the  great  violence  of  the  wind,  had  acquired  new 
force ;  and  towards  the  garden  I  had  ordered  some  tables  with  pieces 
of  tapestry  and  old  dotfaes  to  be  placed  in  order  to  shelter  me  &om  the 
rain.  As  soon  as  I  had  applied  the  proper  remedy  to  each  evil,  I  with 
a  loud  voice  cried  out  to  my  men  to  bestir  themselves,  and  lend  a 
helping  hand ;  so  that  when  they  saw  the  concreted  metal  began  to 
melt  again,  the  whole  body  obeyed  me  with  such  zeal  and  alacrity  that 
«very  man  did  the  work  of  three.  Then  I  caused  a  ma^s  of  pewter, 
weighing  about  sixty  pounds,  to  be  thrown  upon  the  metal  in  the 
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furnace,  which  soon  became  diseolvecl.  Finding  I  had  accomplished 
what  seemed  to  my  ignorant  assistants  as  difficult  as  to  raise  the  dead,  I 
recovered  my  vigour  to  such  a  dc^gree  that  I  no  longer  perceived  I  had 
any  fever,  nor  had  I  the  least  apprehension  of  death.  Suddenly  a  loud 
noise  was  heard,  and  a  glittering  of  fire  flashed  before  our  eyes  as  if 
it  had  been  the  darting  <^  a  thunderbolt.  Upon  the  appearance  of 
this  extraordinary  phenomenon  terror  seized  on  all  present,  and  on 
none  more  than  myself.  This  tremendous  noise  bmng  over,  we  began 
to  stare  at  each  other,  and  perceived  that  the  covet'  cf  the  fturnace 
had  blown  off,  so  that  the  bronze  began  to  melt.  I  immediately 
caused  the  mouths  of  the  moulds  to  be  opened,  but  finding  tiiat  the 
metal  did  not  run  with  its  usual  velocity,  and  fearing  that  its  fusibilrty 
wad  injured  by  the  inftensity  of  the  fiie,  I  ordered  all  my  dishes  and 
porringers,  in  immber  about  two  hundred,  to  be  placed  one  by  one 
before  my  tubes,  and  part  of  them  to  be  thrown  into  the  furnace ;  upon 
which  all  present  perceived  that  my  bronze  was  completely  dissolved, 
and  that  my  mould  was  filling,  they  now  with  joy  and  alacrity  assisted 
and  obeyed  me.  I,  for  my  part,  was  sometimes  in  one  place,  some- 
times in  anoti)^,  giving  directions  and  assisting  my  men,  befbrewhom 
I  offered  up  tiiis  prayer,  *0  God,  I  acknowledge  iu  gratitude  this 
mercy  that  my  mould  has  been  filled ;  I  M  prostrate  before  Thee,  and 
with  my  whole  heart  return  thanks  to  Thy  Dit^e  Majesty.'  My 
prayer  being  over,  I  took  a  plate  of  meat  which  stood  upon  a  KtCle 
bench,  and  ate  with  great  appetite.  I  then  drank  with  all  my 
journeymen  and  assistants,  and  went  joyfiil  and  in  good  spirits  to  bed, 
and  rested  as  well  as  if  I  had  been  troubled  with  no  mannet  of 
disorder." 

And  so  his  great  work  is  brought  to  a  triumphant  condusion,  and 
placed  in  the  public  square,  upon  which  the  populace  raise  a  loud 
shout  of  applause,  and  all  the  learned  men  and  scholars  vie  wifSi  each 
other  in  writing  encomiums  upon  it. 

Benvenuto  passed  his  remaining  life  in  the  service  of  the  Duke,  not 
without  many  heart-burnings  and  vexations  caused  by  jealous  rivals. 
Although  many  interesting  details  and  anecdotes  might  yet  be  added, 
space  will  not  allow  their  narration.  One  other  of  his  wotks  must 
not  pass  unnoticed,  a  marble  figure  of  Ohrist  upon  the  cross,  which 
Vasari  distinguishes  as  "a  most  extraordinary  and  exquisite  per- 
formance." This  figure  he  intended  for  his  own  tomb,  but  after 
ornamenting  the  Diie's  chapel  in  the  Palazzo  Pitti  for  several  years, 
it  was  sent  as  a  present,  in  1577,  to  Philip  the  Second  of  Spam,  by 
whom  it  was  placed  in  the  Church  of  the  Eecurial. 

Benvenuto  Cellini  died  on  the  15th  of  February,  1570,  and  was 
interred  with  great  pomp  in  the  Chapter  House  of  the  Nunziata  at 
Florence. 
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Chapter  VIII. 

Fob  some  time  after  that  eyening  Yane  lived  like  a  man  in  a  mad 
dream  of  delight :  the  world  seemed  to  him  to  have  taken  a  new 
aspect  of  glory  and  joy ;  to  reflect  &om  a  million  facets  the  beauty  of 
the  woman  whom  he  loved.  He  was  happy  in  lying  at  her  feet^  calling 
her  his  fiury  qneen,  inventing  new  epithets  for  her  wondrons  fSascina- 
tion,  while  she  looked|!down  at  him  with  the  same  strange  smile  which 
she  had  worn  that  night.  He  was  happy  in  the  long  loving  talks  which 
they  held  every  night  in. the  garden  by  the  low  wall,  the  scene  of  his  first 
declaration  to  her :  talks  which  were  timed  by  the  sound  of  the  organ, 
for  so  soon  as  the  last  notes  began  to  be  heard,  they  would  go  in  smUing 
to  meet  the  man  whom  they  were  deceiving  so  hideously.  It  was  a 
dream  of  happiness,  but  a  dream  wherein  was  no  calmness,  no  repose, 
and  one  which  could  hardly  endure  unbroken.  Yane  was  not  a  man  of 
evil  nature:  his  better  spirit  had  been  first  lulled  to  sleep  by  a 
slothful  deadly  charm,  even  as  the  Greek  sailors  were  lulled  by  the 
Sirens'  song,  and  had  then  been  stifled  for  a  time  by  the  sudden  grasp 
of  an  overpowering  temptation.  But  when  the  first  fierce  waves  of 
passion  had  spent  tiieir  force  and  begun  to  subside  and  beat  in  regular 
rhythm,  when  his  guilty  love  became  a  part  of  his  daily  Ufe,  and  the 
fascination  of  the  danger  attending  it  had  lost  its  novelty,  then  by  slow 
degrees  the  voice  of  the  good  that  was  in  him  rose  up  and  made  itself 
heard.  For  successful  and  consistent  wrong  doing  skength  is  neces- 
sary as  much  as  for  the  doing  of  good,  and  Yane  had  not  that  strength. 
He  listened  alternately  to  the  voices  of  his  good  and  evil  angels,  and 
could  not  compel  himself  to  follow  either  one  or  the  other  with  an  un* 
wavering  purpose.  He  hung  as  it  were  helplessly  between  virtue  and 
vice,  stretching  out  his  hands  now  to  the  former,  now  to  the  latter,  and 
never  stretching  them  fax  enough.  The  thought  of  the  resolutions 
which  he  had  made  only  to  break  them  at  the  bidding  of  a  woman's 
smile,  of  the  unhallowed  slavery  to  which  he  had  bound  his  soul,  of 
the  kind  trusting  friendship  which  he  had  basely  betrayed,  would  come 
before  his  mind  at  times  in  an  aspect  of  stem  truth.  But  Lilith's 
presence  availed,  for  a  long  time  at  least,  to  dispel  his  moods  of 
gloomy,  barren  remorse ;  to  shake  off  from  him  the  burden,  which  he 
sometimes  felt  to  be  very  heavy,  of  his  continual  deception ;  to  soothe 
the  anguish  which  every  kind  word  from  Falcon's  lips  inflicted  on  him. 
Lilith  seemed  untroubled  by  any  weight  or  consciousness  of  sin ;  her 
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laugh  was  as  light,  her  step  as  free  as  eyer,  and  Yane  dimg  to  her 
love  as  being  both  the  joy  and  the  support  of  his  life.  The  idea  of 
her  continned  constancy  to  him  was  the  one  thing  'in  which  he 
found  never-failing  comfort.  With  the  terrible  blindness  of  lovers^ 
he  forgot  that  her  constancy  had  been  already  tried  and  found 
wanting ;  that  since  she  had  proved  mifiEdthfol  to  the  man  who  had 
every  claim  upon  her,  she  was  not  likely  to  prove  fjuthfol  to  him  wha 
had  none. 

It  was  whan  Yams  was  in  one  of  his  most  unhappy  mood%  sitting 
on  the  terrace  with  his  head  Buppcnted  on  his  hands,  looking  gloomily 
seawards^  that  Idlith  came  out  and  touched  him  lightly  on  theshoulder. 
He  looked  up,  and  the  koubled  expression  whicb  had  been  on  his 
face  vanished  fnnn  it  in  an  instant. 

''  I  have  got  some  news  for  you,  Arthur,"  she  said. 

**  Grood  or  had?"  he  asked.  ^^  But  no  news  cam  be  bad  from  your 
Upsi" 

''I  am  not  sure  of  that/'  she  aaawered,  with  one  of  her  stnnge^ 
smilesL  ^'  I  do  not  thinks  however,  that  it  can  b»  very  bad  this  tkiie^ 
It  is  only  that  8ir  Harry  and  Lady  Enmy  are  ooming  down  hereiua 
fortnighi" 

^^  To  stay  heie  ?"  asked  Yane,  anxiously. 

''  N%  not  to  stay  here;  that  might  be  awkward.  It  seems  that  tbe^ 
NormanB  have  taten  a  large  house  seme  miiee  off.  I  do  not  know  how 
many — I  never  know  those  thiii^is — but  Wb  aaime  is  Colston  Abb^. 
They  have  taken  it  for  a  few  weeks,  and  are  going  to  fill  it  and  give 
a  ba^  and  the  Qreys  are  to  ^  there^  Ave  yon  f^  ?  Po  yon  like 
Lady  Emmy?    Do  you  like  her  better  tbaa  me  ?" 

**  I  did  like  her  much,"  rej^ed  Yane,  hesitatingly ;  "  whether  I  shall 
like  her  now  is  another  question.    I  think  I  am  raUier  afraid  of  her."^ 

"  Silly  boy !"  she  said.  *^  What  should  you  be  afraid  of?  What 
harm  can  she  do  to  us  ?'' 

"  I  do  not  know  that  she  can  doany,"  replied  Yane>  **  nor  do  I  know^ 
why  I  should  fear  her,  but  I  do." 

*'  Nonsense,"  said  Lilith,  ^*  you  aM  weary  and  out  of  spirits,  and  full 
of  fancies.    I  must  look  after  you,  I  see  T 

Lilith  no  doubt  was  right  in  asoribing  to  Yane  an  unstrung,  ner- 
vous, fanciful  state  of  ndad,  for  during  idie  fortnight  which  was  to 
elapse  before  the  arrival  of  the  Greys,  a  fancy  of  a  most  gloomy 
nature  b^;an  gradually  to  take  possession  of  his  mind.  A  new  and 
terribld  phase  of  feebig  came  to  stir  and  confound  yet  more  the- 
troubled  waters  at  his  sou),  wateiv  troubled  assforedly  by  no  angel. 
With  his  love  for  Lilith  a  vague  sense  of  fear  slowly  mixed  itself,, 
intangible  and  subtle  at  first  as  unexpressed  thoughts,  resolnng  itself 
by  degrees  into  the  effiict  prodused  partly  by  her  general  bearag  and 
conduct,  partly  by  those  stories  of  Frank  Gordon  and  othersi  whosor 
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hearts  her  enemies  had  accused  her  of  deliberately  breakings  which 
now,  foB  the  first  time,  thmst  themselyes  on  Yane's  mind  as  being 
possibly  true.  Bat  it  was  not  only  that  the  remembrance  of  these 
stories  woold  start  np  and  yen  his  mind,  not  only  that  he  seemed  to 
detect  in  her  almost  unvarying  lightness  of  heart  a  delight  in  the 
success  of  her  systematic  deceit  as  well  as  a  delight  in  his  love  for  her 
and  her  influence  over  him.  To  such  ideas  as  these  he  thought  he 
could  assign  their  due  weight  or  want  of  weight ;  could  eyen  dismiss 
them  as  empty  imaginations ;  but  there  was  another  idea  which  he 
could  not  so  dismiss,  an  idea  caught  from  certain  chance  words  and 
looks  of  hers,  an  impression  of  some  unknown  evil  hidden  in  her 
mind ;  some  dark  spot  of  iniquity  lying  out  of  his  sight,  perhaps  out 
of  hers  also.  Of  this  idea,  try  as  he  might,  he  could  not  rid  hnnself. 
He  attempted  in  vain  to  ascribe  it  to  the  shadow  over  his  own  heart 
casting  some  of  its  blacknees  upon  hers;  he  attempted  in  vain  to 
regard  it  as  a  diseased  fancy  bom  of  wickedness,  as  foul  weeds  are  of 
ill^kept  soil;  its  power  was  too  strong  for  him.  He  became  like  a 
man  conseions  of  being  pursued  by  a  phantom  whose  form  he  discovers 
vaguely  or  not  at  all.  It  came  to  Um  wi&  the  first  dawn  of  day- 
light, and  pursued  him  in  his  dreams ;  at  times  it  would  overpower 
him,  and  make  him  shrink  away  firom  Lilith  even  while  she  smiled 
upon  him ;  he  found  his  only  refuge  from  its  horror  in  working  hard 
at  painting,  at  writing,  at  anything,  so  long  as  this  dark  £ftncy  pos- 
sessed his  mind.  O^e  day  he  had  been  fiashioning  some  verses  to 
chase  the  phantom  away,  when  Lilith  came  into  the  room  where  he 
sat,  holding  a  kittdn  in  her  arms : — standing  behind  him  she  took  the 
paper  from  his  hand  and  read  over  its  cont^ts,  which  ran  thus : 

"  The  'veatei's  raged  but  yestemiglit, 

The  wild  wind  raised  a  shrieking  wail. 
The  clouds  drove  by  in  swift  affright 
Before  the  fury  of  the  gale. 

To-day  the  sea  lies  smooth  as  glass, 

The  storm«fiend*s  voice  is  heard  no  more ; 

The  waves  in  gentle  cadence  pass, 
And  melt  upon  the  peacaf  oi  shore. 

The  joyous  ripple  of  the  wave 

Is  like  the  smnny  lowers  that  grow 
Upon  the  summit  of  a  grove, 

Yet  cannot  mask  the  death  below. 

Hie  glad  sea  snxilsB  in  the  soft  light, 

The  smile  that  can  caress  and  kill, 
For  yonder  wave  Avith  crest  so  white 

Beai's  a  dead  face  that's  whiter  still." 

''Clever  boy  K'  she  said.    ^  But  what  is  *  tiie  smile  that  cbji  caress 
and  kill*  ?^ 
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"  If  you  do  not  know  I  can  hardly  explain  it  to  you,"  he  replied, 

"  I  think  I  do  know  the  kind  of  thing  that  you  mean.  It  is  the 
sort  of  feeling  that  I  have  sometimes  for  my  kitten — haveiji't  I, 
Kitty  ? — or  for  anything  that  is  soft  and  nice,  and  that  I, can  caress. 
I  would  like  to  tighten  my  hold  on  its  little  neck,  make  it  tighter  and 
tighter  yet  until'* 

As  she  spoke  she  suited  action  to  wor^  until  the  kitten  cried  out  in 
pain  and  terror ;  hut  Liiith  seemed  not  to  hear  it,  she  only  wound 
her  fingers  closer  round  its  throat,  and  Yane,  looking  at  her,  saw  in 
her  face  sp  strange  an  expression  of  pleasure,  that  his  fear  for,  the 
kitten's  life  was  merged  in  that  indefinite  fear  of  her  which  had  before 
possessed  him. 

"  Liiith,"  he  said,  gravely,  "  for  heaven's  sake,  do  not  giye  way  to 
such  feelings.*' 

•'What  feelings?"  she  asked,  with  one  of  her  innocent  smiles* 

"  I  wish  I  knew.  Surely  you  did  not  wish  to  kill  your  favourite 
kitten?" 

''  No.  I  only  thought  it  felt  so  good  to  squeeze.  I  did  not  want 
to  hurt  it,  poor  little  tning.     Why  should  I  ?" 

'•  Tour  looks  belied  you  strangely,  then,"  said  Yane  ^rith  a  sigh. 
"  See :  it  crouches  away  from  you ;  it  loves  you  no  Iqnger." 

"  Loves  me  no  loDger  ?'  she  repeated,  angrDy.  '*  No ;  it  is  you 
who  love  me  no  longer.  If  you  did  you  would  never  talk  to  me  like 
this :  you  would  never  have  accused  me  of  cruelty :  hpw  can  you  do 
so  ?"  She  took  up  the  kitten  in  her  arms  and  fondled  and  caressed 
it  until,' forgetting  with  its  short  memory  her  past  unkjndnees^  it 
purred  with  responsive  gratitude.  '^  The  kitten  loves  me  as  mui^  as 
ever,"  she  said,  indignantly ;  "  it  is  you  who  have  ceased  to  lov^  me." 

She  ran  into  another  room  as  she  spoke,  and  Yane,  having  hesi- 
tated for  a  moment^  followed  her  and,  kiveeling  at  her  feet^  pleaded 
with  voice  and  eyes  for  forgiveness.  While  he  yet  knelt^  and  she 
half-petulantly  granted  hin^  the  forgiveness  he  begged  for  so  eamestiy, 
the  door  suddenly  opened,  and  a  servant  announce^,  "  Sir  Harry  and 
Lady  Emmeline  Grey."  Yane  felt  himself  shudder  from  head  to 
foot ;  it  seemed  to  him  that  his  presentiment  with  reg^d  to  Lady 
Emmy  was  fulfilled;  he  felt  powerless  to  extricate  himnelf  from 
the  dilemma  in  which  he  was  placed ;  but  Liiith^  who  had  drawn 
away  from  him  as  soon  as  she  heard  the  motion  of  the  door  handle, 
said,  '*  Pray  do  not  trouble  yourself  to  look  for  it  any  longer.  It  is 
of  no  importance."  Then  she  went  on  to  Lady  Emmy :  *"  Yon  see  I 
am  no  leus  careless  than  I  used  to  be ;  I  have  dropped  my  wool,  and 
Mr.  Yane  was  kindly  looking  for  it.  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,"  she 
said,  greeting  them  both  warmly,  while  hex  eyes  sparkled  with  secret 
glee  at  her  successful  stratagem.  *'  How  long  do  you  intend  to  stay  ? 
A  long  time  I  hope.    Falcon  will  be  so  delighted  to  hear  that  you 
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haye  oome.  I  will  let  him  know  at  once."  She  rang  the  hell  intend- 
ing to  give  directions  to  a  servant  to  inform  Lord  Falcon  of  the  Greys' 
arrival,  when  Yane,  glad  of  an  excuse  to  get  away  for  a  moment  and 
snbdne  the  agitation  which  this  incident  had  caused  him,  interposed, 
saying :  "  I  will  go  and  tell  Falcon.  I  shall  find  him  more  qnickly, 
and  moreover  I  shall  he  glad  to  be  the  bearer  of  such  good  tidings  as 
those  of  your  arrival.'*  * 

*^How  do  you  like  this  old  house?"  said  Sir  Harry  to  Lilith, 
whom  Lady  Emmy  had  eyed  carefully,  almost  siispiciously,  ever  since 
she  had  entered  the  room.  She  had  seemed  also  to  shrink  away 
from  the  other's  advances ;  her  manner  had  been  more  like  Falcon's, 
lees  like  her  own  than  was  her  wont.  One  would  have  said  that  she 
took  no  extraordinary  pains  to  conceal  that  distaste  for  Lilith  which 
she  had  more  than  once  expressed  to  Sir  Harry.  Lideed,  she  liked  her 
no  better  ndw  that  she  was  Lady  Falcon  than  she  had  when  she  was 
Miss  Langenheim ;  on  the  contrary,  the  fact  of  seeing  her  for  the  first 
time  established  as  her  brother's  wife  seemed  to  recall  with  a  new  dis- 
tinctness all  the  unpleasant  impressions  which  she  had  formerly  enter- 
tained with  regard  to  her.  Sir  Harry,  aware  of  the  unfavourable 
light  in  which  his  wife  regarded  Lilith,  had  been  afraid  lest  Lilith 
should  also  become  aware  of  it,  and  out  of  the  goodness  of  his  heart 
had  set  the  ball  of  conversation  rolKng  as  well  as  he  could  after  Vane 
had  quitted  the  room.  But  his  fears  were  groundless,  for  Lilith  was, 
or  appeared  to  be,  entirely  unconscious  of  anything  repellent  in  Lady 
Emmy's  demeanour  towards  her,  and  she  assumed  all  the  softness  of 
manner  which  she  well  knew  how  to  assume,  as  she  answered  Sir 
Harry's  question  about  the  house  as  much  to  Lady  Emmy  as  to  him. 
**  It  is  most  inteMting.  I  have  always  had  a  liking  for  old  houses; 
and  there  is  something  peculiarly  romantic  about  this  house,  and  you 
know  I  was  brought  up  to  like  romantic  things.  The  only  danger  is 
of  being  dull,  and  we  have  avoided  that  most  successfully." 

*^  Ah !"  said  Lady  Emmy  in  a  voice  almost  as  soft  as  Lilith's,  but 
diitecting  at  her  unseen  a  quick  glance  of  such  apprehension  and  dis- 
like as  only  her  love  for  her  brother  could  have  called  into  her  kind 
eyes.  **  It  must  be  a  gr^t  pleasure  and  a  great  resource  for  you  to 
have  Arthur  staying  here," 

**l€i  It  not?"  said  Lilfth  with  her  happiest  and  most  joyous  ex- 
pressian. 

Perhaps  no  one  could  observe  another  person  more  keenly  than 
Lady  Emmy  did  lAHth  as  she  waited  for  this  answer ;  but  beneath  its 
bright  oheerfdlness  she  could  detect  no  touch  of  embarrassment  or 
pain. 

"  But,  of  course,^  continued  Lilith,  "  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  how 
kind  and  thoughtful  Falcon  always  is,  and  Mr.  Yane's  visit  has  been 
a  pleasure  to  ns  both." 
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"  Vane  k  a  very  good  fellow,"  said  Sir  Harry,  "and  a  clever  fellow 
too,  and  knows  something  about  mxisie,  I  bdiieve.  In  fact,  he  knows 
a  little  of  eyerything.  I  always  think  what  a  pity  it  is  that  he  didn't 
take  up  one  aeoompliahment  and  stick  to  it  instead  of  devoting  his 
talents  to  so  many.  Bat,  then,  if  he  had  done  that  perhaps  he 
wouldn't  have  been  so  popular." 

Lilith  looked  at  him  with  a  pleasant  smile,  and  said,  ''I  bdieve 
yon  are  right.  Sneoess — ^real  success — ^in  any  branch  of  art  probably 
requires  a  sacrifice  of  popularity ;  do  you  not  think  so  ?" 

"  Yes !"  replied  Lady  Enmiy,  with  some  vehemence ;  **  but  who  would 
not  sacrifice  popularity  to  purchase  greatness?" 

Lilith  smiled  to  bearself  as  shosaw  the  repressed  scorn  afidaager  on 
Lady  Emmy's  face :  she  knew  that  she  was  tfainbiag  of  her  brother, 
and  thinking  that  his  wife  did  not  appreciate  his  fine  qualities. 
As  she  thought  this  her  face  caught  something  of  her  bi?o&er  s 
expression ;  and  Lilith,  seeing  it,  admired  her  more  than  she  had 
&Tei  done  before.  80  strangaly  mixed  were  the  oomipoiMii  parte  of 
h^  character,  that  1^  had  neter  valued  Falcon's  neUe  qualkies  so 
much  as  at  this  moment,  when  she  was  using  an  apparent  eoBtempt 
of  theia  to  wound  his  costei:!.  She  had,  indeed,  begim  te  say,  and 
with  sincerity,  that  she  held  real  greatness  far  above  tha  superficial 
merit  of  popularity,  wh«i  she  was  iBtemipted  by  Hie  cttfaranooof  Lord 
Falcon,  with  Vane.  Lady  Emmy  embeaeed  him  with  all  the  wamth 
which  afieetion  and  anxiety  can  givei,  for  she  had  been  anxiouB  about 
him  evec  smce  his  mairriage,  and  had  come  down  to  stay  wi/kh  the 
Normans  more  in  order  to  satisfy  herself  of  how  things  were  going 
with  h^  boy  than  witii  any  other  object  He  responded  to  her 
greeting  with  the  tenderness  which  he  never  di^ayed  save  to  her 
and  Lilith.  ^'I  am  so  glad  you  have  come,  dear  fhnmy,"  he  said; 
"  but  it  is  in  a  kind  oi  hermitage  that  yoir  fiaid  ubl  You  wiU  be 
pleased  to  hear  that  the  omtorio  goes  on  well;  for  which  I  ow«  many 
thanks  to  Arthur.  He  has  been  invaluaUe  to  m0«--*to  us^^botii  as  a 
critic  and  a  friend.    Has  he  not,  Lilith  ?' 

Lilith  signified  assent  without  a  trace  of  discomposare,  with  exactly 
the  blendmg  of  friendship  and  courtesy  which  the  occaaioni  seemed  to 
require,  as  she  looked  towaids  Arthur ;  but  he^  feeling!  that  the  weight 
of  his  secret  trouUe  had  never  been  heavier  than  at  tikis  momesit 
stood  with  downcast  eyes,  and  the  hand  which  he  was  restingon  a 
chair  dose  to  Lady  Emmy*  trembled  in  spite  of  himself  She  saw  it 
and  oould  not  repress  a  kind  of  half  sigh,i  whichshe  hoped  escaped 
observation,  as  she  replied  to  Faloon, — 

"  You  will  break  through  your  recluse  habifc,  will  you  not,  dear,  to 
come  to  Uie  bdl  at  Colston  Abbey  ?  It  is  to  be  a.  eoetume  ball,  aiid^ 
as  there  wUl  be  but  few  people,  there  wiU  be  plenty  of  room  for  the 
dances  to  take  efifeet,  which  is  not  usually  the  case*    You  will  come. 
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mil  yon  not?"  she  said,  forcing  herself  to  address  Lilith  in  a  tone  of 
kind  invitation. 

*'  Of  conrse  you  will  come,"  said  Sir  Harry ;  ''  one  so  seldom  gets  a 
chance  of  a  pretty  ball  where  there  is  room  both  to  see  and  to  dance, 
and  the  Normans  are  nice  people.  They  take  trouble  to  make  things 
comfortable  without  bothering  abont  what  the  world  will  say :  I  mean 
they  think  more  of  what  the  people  who  are  there  will  say  to  it  than 
what  the  people  who  are  not  wilL  I  don't  know  if  yon  see  what  I 
mean  ?"  he  said,  feeling  as  if  he  had  got  into  a  slight  confusion,  and 
looking  rather  timidly  round  {(x  enconrag^seni 

''  I  quite  see,"  said  Yane^  who  had  to  some  extent  recoyered  his 
self-posseesioii.  ^'  They  care  more  &r  ike  real  ^ect  upon  their  guests 
than  for  the  impdressiona  of  the  ontdde  world." 

"Exactly  so — eaaotly  ao,"  said  Sir  Harry,  with  his  contented 
laogh,  and  added,  half  to  hhnaelf,  half  to  lilitb, "  I  said  Arthur  was 
a  clever  foUow." 

''  Would  yon  not  like  to  bear  the  org»i,  and  scmie  of  Falcon's  oratorio- 
— Emmy  ?"  aaked  LiliAh^  with  a  slight  hesitatkm  before'  she  addressed 
her  sister-in4aw  by  name,,  whirii  until  now  she  had  aroided  doing. 
And  perhaps  with  good  reason,,  for  Lady  Emmy's  bxows  coiitracted 
slightly,  aiid  something  lifae  a  foint  reflection  of  her  brother's  sternest 
expresdon  came  again  into  her  fuse^as  shen^ied,  eahokig  the  otiber's 
hesitatioa  before  Ae  named  har^ 

.  "  Thank  you — ^Lilith.  I  am  afraid  we  most  go  back  now :  it  is^ 
a  long  dfive,  and  we  shall  be  late  if  we  stay  longer  Harry,  will  you 
see  if  the  carriage  ia  ready  ?" 

LiliHi^  with  her  prettiest  air  of  xnsiBtanee,  accompanied  Sir  Harry 
on  mm  errand^  and  Yane  frilowed  in  her  wake.  Lady  Emmy,  left 
abnerwith  her  bnoUier,  laid  both  her.  hands  oa  his  arms,  and  looking 
up  inito  his  face  with  her  sweet  grey  ayes,  aud,  **  Well,  my  boy  ?" 

**  Ye3,  dear,"  ^e  answered^  divdning  bee  thongkt ;  ''  I  am  as  happy 
as  the  day  is  long." 

''  God  keep  you  so !"  she  said,  and  they  parted. 

When  Ae  «Bd  Sir  Harry  got  inio  the  carriage,  f/he  leaat  back  and 
crossed  her  hands  ever  her  eyes^  «» if  to  shut  o«t  some  painful  vision. 
Sir  Haxfy>  fenoymg  that  she  had  a  beadaoho,  began  to  talk  in  & 
chesrful  stnin. 

'' W^,  little  Emmy/'  ha  said,  ''I  hi^  you  think  better  of  LiHth 
— Z  was  just  going  to  oaU  her  Lihtk  Langattheim-^-&a&  yon  did. 
She  seems  to  have  made  Falcon  wonderfully  happy.  And  what  an 
excellent  idea  it  was  having  Arthur  to  stay  there.  I  beliefe  Lilith  is 
a.very  good^  nice  littie  woomo,  but  still  you  know  she  was  alwaya 
rather  eaprieioas  and  restiess,  and  if  she  hadn't  bad  somebody  to  amuse 
her  she  might  haye  got  bored  with  Falcon's  muaie,  though  I  believo 
she's  thoroughly  fond  of  htni>    And  they  seem  to  make  such  a  plea- 
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Bant  party,  to  enter  into  each  other's  thoughts  and  wishes — a  kind  of 
happy  family,  don't  you  think  so  ?  Nobody  but  Arthur  could  haYe 
answered  the  purpose  so  well." 

Lady  Emmy  had  removed  her  hands  from  her  eyes,  and  sat  pale, 
motionless,  and  miserable  during  this  speech.  Now  she  rested  ^her 
head  on  her  husband's  shoulder,  and  said  to  him,  ''  Harry,  where 
are  your  eyes  ?  Or  is  it — ^which  God  grant  1 — that  mine  are  blinded 
by  some  yile  prejudice  ?  Yet  I  cannot  think  that  it  is  so.  Would 
that  I  could!" 

"  Dear  little  Emmy !  what  do  you  mean  ?"  cried  Sir  Harry,  unused 
to  see  her  so  moTed,  and  becoming  alarmed. 

^'  I  mean  this.  Did  you  hear  LiUth  say  that  she  had  dropped  her 
wool  when  we  came  in  ?  You  heard  that,  but  you  did  not  see  that 
there  were  none  of  the  appliances  for  which  wool  is  needed  in  the 
room.  My  woman's  eyes  saw  it.  Did  you  hear  that  she  always 
spoke  of  Arfchur  as  Mr.  Yane  ?  Did  you  see  the  gloom  that  overcast 
his  face  ?  did  you  see  him  tremble  when  Falcon  thanked  him  for  his 
kindness  ?  Did  you  see  the  triumphant  glance  that  she  shot  at  him 
as  he  followed  her  out  of  the  room,  at  me  as  I  went  away  ?  Oh,  me ! 
I  dare  not  speak  out  the  horrible  suspicions  that  come  into  my  mind, 
and  yet  I  cannot  banish  them,"  she  added  as  she  spoke ;  and  Sir 
Harry,  now  really  frightened,  petted  and  soothed  her  as  best  he  could. 

"My  dear  child,"  he  said,  "  you  must  be  ill;  you  have  always  had 
a  kind  of  craze  about  that  poor  little  woman ;  and  now  you  are  over- 
tired and  really  hardly  know  what  horrible  things  you  are  suggesting. 
Surely  she  may  have  dropped  her  wool  in  a  room  where  she  was  not 
using  it ;  and  what  is  there  in  her  speaking  of  Arthur  as  Mr.  Yane  ? 
It  seems  to  me  very  proper  that  she  should ;  she  is  no  near  relation  of 
his,  nor  he  of  Falcon,  and  she  does  not  know  us  at  all  intimately  yet. 
As  for  the  look  in  her  eyes,  as  I  say,  you  have  always  been  foolish 
about  them.     Do  think,  dear,  of  what  you  have  said." 

"  I  cannot  help  it,"  she  answered ;  '*  I  feel  so  certain — ^I  always  did 
from  the  first,  but  now  doubly  certain — that  there  is  some  horrible 
evil  happening,  or  going  to  happen,  to  my  boy,  and  I  cannot  bear  it. 
I  dread  that  woman,  and  I  fear  my  dread  is  only  too  well-founded. 
God  forbid  that  I  should  unjustly  accuse  her  of  wickedness — that  I 
have  not  done,  nor  wiU  I — but  there  is  much  harm  that  can  be  done 
without  what  the  world  recognises  as  wickedness.  She  has  it  in  her 
power  to  destroy  Falcon's  happiness  with  a  word  or  a  look,  and  I  fear 
— oh,  I  fear  so  much ! — that  she  will  abuse  that  power." 

"  Why  should  she?"  he  replied.  "  I  grant  you  that  in  most  cases 
there  would  be  a  strong  temptation  to  her  to  flirt  with  a  young  man 
staying  there  alone  with  her  and  Falcon ;  and,  for  all  I  know,  she 
might  yield  to  it — not  that  I  think  she  would.  And  if  Falcon  thought 
she  was  domg  so,  I  dare  say  he'd  be  miserable  about  it ;  he's  just  the 
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kind  of  man  who  wonld.  But  remember  Arthur,  who  is  a  confirmed 
flirt,  never  flirted  with  her  from  the  first  You  must  recollect  noticing 
that  yourself." 

**  My  dear !  my  dear  1**  she  said,  "  do  you  not  see  that  it  is  exactly 
there  that  the  danger  lies  ?" 

"  No  I    Upon  my  soul  I  do  not,"  said  Sir  Harry. 

He  had  spoken  at  greater  length  and  to  more  serious  purpose  than 
was  his  habit,  and  now  he  seemed  as  much  hurt  as  his  good-nature 
would  allow  him  to  be  at  the  little  eSeot  which  his  words  had  pro- 
duced. Lady  Emmy  seeing  this,  and  grateful  to  him  for  his  solicitude 
and  attempts  at  comforting  her,  smiled  at  him  through  her  tears, 
agreed  with  him  that  her  fancies  were,  perhaps^  the  result  of  fatigue  or 
illness,  and  dried  her  eyes,  trying  to  appear  cheerful,  as  women  after 
great  emotion  can  do,  during  the  time  of  their  return  to  Oolston  Abbey. 

Chapter  IX. 

TiTT.TTtT  and  Yane  met  alon«  in  the  breakfieist-room  at  Falcontree  Ball 
next  morning.  *'  Well,  darling,**  she  said  as  she  came  in,  "  where  are 
all  your  &ncies  about  Lady  Emmy  now  ?  What  harm  has  she  done 
us?" 

**  None,"  he  replied.  *  I  do  not  believe  she  would  willingly  harm 
a  living  thing."  Lilith  pouted  and  tapped  her  fbot  impatiently  on  the 
ground,  as  was  her  wont  when  her  humour  was  crossed.  **  But  I  feel 
a  presfflitiment— call  it  a  fimcy,  if  you  will " — continued  Vane,  "  that 
ttmnigh  her  and  with  her  harm  will  oome  to  us.  There  is  a  heaviness 
in  the  sit,  or  in  me :  a  sense  of  boding  misfi^time  which  I  cannot 
shake  off.    Bo  not  laugh  at  me." 

''Laugh  at  you?  No!"  she  said.  ''lam  superstitious  enough 
myself;  but  what  can  make  you  imagine  such  things  about  Lady 
Emmy?  Find  superstitious  forebodings  all  over  this  house  if  you 
will— I  beUeve  there  are  plenty  if  we  ohose  to  hunt  them  out — but 
do  tot  go  out  of  it  in  sueb  improbable  direotioitf  to  discover  evil 
omeus.    Come,  dear,  and  sit  down  to  breakfast." 

Lord  Falcon  presently  entered,  and  the  conversation  turned  upon  the 
comity  ball  at  Colston  Abbey,  to  which  it  was  decided  \kht  they  should 
go.  He  said  it  would  be  a  piece  of  gaiety  tot  Lilith,  as  well  as  a 
relief  for  himself.  He  was  happy  in  seeing  his  sister  again,  and  a 
little  harmless  dissipation  would  save  him  from  the  chance  of  getting 
jaded  with  his  musical  work.  "  What  dresses  shall  we  go  in  ?"  he  said. 
**  We  had  better  all  adopt  the  same  period,  and  thus  secure  at  least 
one  harmonious  group."  Several  sugge8ti<ms  were  made  and  rejected, 
when  Falcon  said,  ''  Let  us  go  in  the  dress  of  Charles  the  Second's 
period.  It  is  supposed  to  be  hackneyed,  and  for  that  reason  probably 
no  one  else  will  adopt  it.  It  is  always  picturesque,  and  Arthur  shall 
send  sketches  up  to  the  costumier."        ^ 
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"  Good  heavens !"  cried  Vane.  He  was  about  to  add,  "  Why,  that 
is  the  costume  of  the  picture  in  the  organ-room,"  when  something 
checked  the  words  as  they  rose  to  his  lips,  and  Lilith,  casting  a  quick 
look  at  him,  diverted  the  conversation  immediately  into  some  other 
•channel.  It  was  curious,  that  since  the  night  on  whidi  she  and  Yaue 
had  met  for  the  first  time  on  the  terrace,  her  interest  in  the  picture 
had  seemed  to  disappear ;  it  bad  lost  the  extraordinary  fascination 
which  it  had  formerly  possessed  for  her — or,  rather,  repulsion  had 
taken  the  place  of  fascmation ;  she  avoided  it  as  much  as  she  used  to 
seek  it,  and  rarely  spoke  of  it.  When  she  went  into  the  organ-room 
she  scarcely  looked  at  the  picture,  or  if  she  did  so,  looked  away  again 
immediately.  Yane,  taking  his  cue  from  ha:  in  this,  as  he  had  done 
unfortunately  in  other  things,  avoided  it  also ;  and  Falcon,  pleased  at 
first  to  find  that  she  had  ceased  to  trouble  her  head  about  it,  had 
ended,  by  never  thinking  of  it  himself,  and  had  probably  forgotten, 
when  he  suggested  the  dress  of  Charles  the  Second's  reign  for  the 
•costume  ball,  that  that  period  had  any  association  with  the  picture. 
When  they  got  up  from  breakfast,  Lilith  said  in  Vane's  ear,  "  I  know 
what  you  were  thinking  of.  Let  us  come  and  see  once  more  if  we 
can  fftthom  the  meaning  of  the  woman's  look  in  the  picture."  As 
he  prepared  to  follow  her,  '*No,  do  not  come,"  she  said,  turning 
back;  '^do  not  look  at  it  Gome  out  into  the  sunlight  and  forget 
it." 

In  accordance  with  Falcon's  suggestion,  dresses  of  the  period  which 
he  had  mentioned  were  ordered  and  sent  down  from  London  in  time 
for  the  ball,  which  was  to  take  place  in  a  few  days.  In  the  interval 
Sir  Harry  appeared  again  at  the  Hall,  but  this  time  without  his  wife. 
He,  worthy  soul,  had  had  it  on  his  mind  to  discover,  if  he  could, 
whether  there  were  any  grounds  for  his  wife's  suspicions  as  to  a  flirta- 
tion existing  between  Lilith  and  Vane— 7of  more  than  a  flirtation  he 
entertained  no  idea — ^and  had  managed  to  ride  over  to  the  Hall  alone, 
without  letting  Lady  Emmy  know  of  his  intention.  As  he  approached 
the  house  he  saw  Vane  and  Lilith  sitting  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
terrace ;  and  gomg  to  the  door  asked  for  Falcon,  and  was  shown  into 
the  organ^oom. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Harry  ?  I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  said  Falcon. 
"(I  know  you  will  not  mind  my  attending  to  these  keys  while  you 
talk.  They  have  taken  lately  to  ciphering — sounding  on  after  my 
<x)mmands  to  them  have  ceased." 

*'  Not  at  all ;  I  like  it,"  said  Sir  Harry ;  and  then  paused  to  collect 
his  thoughts  and  wonder  what  he  should  say. 

"  It  is  fine  to-day,  is  it  not  ?"  said  the  other  presently,  in  an  absent 
manner.    '*  I  have  only  just  looked  out  on  the  terrace  once." 

*'  Yes,"  replied  Sir  Harry,  *'  it  is  very  fine ;  but  it  seems  always  to 
be  fine  here.    I  should  say  you  have  a  very  good  time  of  it  here 
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aitogeiher ;  and  it  was  a  good  move  (^ning  the  old  house.  I  wonder 
nobody  ever  did  it  before." 

^^  It  has  suited  my  purpose  exactly/'  sidd  Falcon. 

^'  Jnst  so— just  so/'  said  Sir  Harry ;  and  then,  after  another  pause, 
in  which  he  attempted,  with  no  very  brilliant  snccese,  to  arrange  some 
diplomatic  query  which  shonld  help  him  to  a  oonelasion,  continned, 
*'  Ton  all  seem  to  get  on  very  well  together ;"  and  having  said  it,  telt 
horribly  ashamed  of  himself. 

^'Get  on  well?"  repeated  Falcon,  looking  np  in  some  surprise. 
^^ Certainly  we  get  on  well.  Why  not?  I  have  my  music,  and 
Arthur  and  lilith  were  friends  before  my  marriage." 

''Of  course — just  so;  friends  before  your  marriage,"  said  Sir 
Harry,  fiseling  much  oonfased  and  at  the  same  time  reheyed.  Then 
he  hung  aimlessly  about  for  a  few  minutes,  and  finally  said,  **  Well, 
ril  just  go  and  look  for  liUth  in  the  garden,  md  then  I  must  go 
back."  As  be  went  out  of  the  room  his  eye  was  caught  by  ihe 
picture,  which  he  stopped  to  look  at.  That  is  a  queer  picture  you 
have  there,  Faloon,"  he  said ;  "  clever,  but  with  something  quaint 
about  it.    What  is  it?" 

"  It  has  a  history  of  its  own,"  replied  Falcon,  "  which  I  believe 
Lilith  can  tell  you  better  than  I  can.  She  was  puzzled  by  it  when 
we  first  came  down,  but  I  think  she  has  s^ed  whatever  puzzled  her 
by  this  time — or  given  up  trying  to  do  so." 

Sir  Harry  made  his  way  to  where  Yane  and  Lili&  sat  together  on 
the  terrace,  and  presently  began  .upon  the  subject  of  the  picture. 
*^  Oh !"  said  Lilith,  in  answer  to  his  questions,  **  the  peculiarity  of  that 
picture  is  that  no  one  can  quite  make  it  out.  There  is  a  apeU  over  it. 
I  have  been  trying  ever  since  I  came  here,  and  I  have  not  quite  suc- 
ceeded yei  Will  you  try  and  break  Uie  Bpell  ?  Spdls  are  dang^us 
things  to  meddle  with,  are  they  not  ?'  she  said,  turning  to  Yane. 

*^  Lideed  I  believe  they  are/'  he  replied,  with  an  air  of  melancholy 
conviction  which  perhaps  puzzled  himsdf  as  much  as  it  did  Sir  Harry, 
who  soon  afterwards  took  his  leave  and  returned  to  inform  Lady 
Emmy  that  he  was  certain  her  suspicions  were  unfounded,  and  that  he 
had  seen  for  himsdif  that  all  was  going  well  at  the  Hall.  But  she 
received  his  assurances  with  a  doubtful  shake  of  the  head  and  a  sigh. 

Li  the  time  which  elapsed  between  this  visit  of  Sir  Harry's  and  the 
ball  at  Colston  Abbey,  the  heaviness  and  disquietude  which  Yane  had 
described  as  hanging  over  himself,  increased  rather  than  diminished ; 
and  he  had  nevw  fdt  \ke  burden  of  his  illnspent  days  and  the  pre- 
sciences of  unknown  evil  press  more  hardly  upon  him  than  "When 
coming  down  on  the  evening  of  the  ball  in  costmne,  he  found  Lilith 
and  Lord  Falcon,  also  in  costume,  together  in  the  organ-room,  she 
standing  under  the  picture,  he  dreunily  playing  soft  melodies  on  the 
organ. 
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As  Vane  joined  Lilith,  Falcon  started  slightly,  while  his  eyes  moyed 
from  them  up  to  the  picture.  They  made  a  striking  group,  those 
three  in  the  old  oak-panelled  room,  and  might  well  have  been  some 
of  its  former  occnpantis  recalled  to  life.  Falcon,  with  his  grave  hand- 
some face,  resembled  one  of  the  nobler  men  of  that  epoch,  who  looked 
sadly  on  at  its  friyolities  and  follies,  wanting  nothing  but  the  power 
to  check  them.  Yane's  light  complexion  was  well  suited  to  the 
hanging  boots  and  white  mfiSes  of  a  courteous  cavalier,  while  Lilith 
was  like  a  portrait  of  some  court  beauty  which  had  stepped  out  of  its 
frame  in  aU  the  frippery  and  coquetry  of  the  time.  A  sort  of  per- 
fume of  Charles  the  Second's  court,  with  its  gay  laughter  and  its 
wicked  revels,  and  its  mesh  of  intrigue,  clung  to  her  as  she  moved 
about  the  room,  followed  by  the  admiring  gaze  of  Falcon,  while  Yane 
sat  moodily  in  a  comer  playing  with  the  hilt  of  his  sword  and  looking 
upon  the  ground.  Presently,  a  fancy  seized  Falcon,  a  fancy  to  him 
idle  and  harmless,  to  the  others,  or  to  Yane,  at  least,  hideous,  appall- 
ing in  its  mockery,  charged  with  a  fearful  significance : 

*^  Since  we  are  assembled  here  in  the  costume  of  the  picture,"  said 
Falcon,  ^*  let  us  make  it  a  tableau  vivarU  !  here  is  the  very  scene  of 
the  actual  event,  if  there  is,  indeed,  any  truth  in  the  picture  or  the 
story,  to  which  I  for  one  have  never  given  much  credence ;  and  the 
costumes  could  hardly  be  more  correct  than  they  are.  Gome,  Arthur ! 
come  Lilith!  You,  I  am  sure,  have  studied  the  picture  closely 
enough  to  play  your  part  to  perfection." 

Every  one  of  these  words  went  like  a  stab  to  Yane's  heart  It 
seemed  to  him  the  most  diabolical  mockery  which  could  be  devised  that 
they  two  should  stand  up  and  assume  in  jest  before  Lord  Falcon  the 
parts  which  they  were  playing  towards  him  in  such  horrible  earnest ; 
he  felt  as  though  it  were  an  accumulation  of  evil  upon  evil,  to  go 
through  such  a  ghastly  pageant ;  and  he  shuddered  silently  in  his 
comer  as  he  heard  the  suggestion.  But  Lilith  beckoned  to  him  with 
her  gayest  smile  to  take  his  place. 

As  he  assumed  the  required  position,  and  sank  to  the  ground  to  re- 
present the  dying  man  of  the  picture,  a  cry  of  surprise  and  horror 
escaped  from  him,  which  he  thought  he  heard  faintly  echoed  back 
from  Falcon.  The  cause  of  this  cry  was  the  sight  which  he  caught, 
as  he  fell,  of  Lilith's  face,  looking  down  upon  him  with  so  withering 
an  expression  of  deadly  passion,  that  the  blood  rushed  back  upon  his 
heart,  and  he  tumed  cold  as  he  saw  it.  He  read  in  her  eyes — what, 
he  knew  not — ^but  something,  which  he  knew  to  be  the  foreshadowing 
of  the  vague  horror  which  he  had  dreaded  for  so  long.  It  was  some 
shocking  commingling  of  love  and  fury,  of  the  wish  to  cherish  and 
the  longing  to  destroy,  which  he  recognised  as  having  seen  hinted  at 
in  his  dreams  of  her,  if  never  in  waking  life. 

Lilith,  as  this  expression  came  into  her  face,  and  she  saw  the 
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terror  depicted  in  Vane's,  langhed  to  herself  her  little  pnrring  langh, 
for  she  knew  that  now  she  had  fathomed  the  look  in  the  picture's 
eyes. 

Falcon,  meanwhile,  standing  sword  in  hand,  unnoticed  by  them,  in 
the  attitude  which  he  had  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  the  tableau,  sur* 
prised  the  glances  which  passed  between  them.  And  as  on  a  dark 
night  the  vague  forms  of  trees  and  houses  can  scarcely  be  distin- 
guished in  the  thick  blackness,  until  the  lightning  flashes  and  shows 
for  an  instant  eyery  outline  dear  and  sharp  in  its  deadly  blaze, 
so  by  the  light  of  that  one  glance.  Falcon  saw  suddenly  the  whole 
lurid  landscape  of  their  guilt,  plain,  in  all  its  hideousness,  before  him. 
By  its  light  he  saw  the  dark  view  of  the  past  illuminated  with  a 
blinding  glare ;  he  saw  in  a  moment  the  truth  of  the  warnings 
which  he  had  received  and  neglected,  the  meaning  of  his  sister's 
anxious  looks  and  Sir  Harry's  visit ;  and  in  that  moment  he  resolved 
to  keep  his  terrible  discovery  £rom  them  at  all  costs.  A  thousand 
instances  of  careless  words  and  deeds  of  Yaue's  and  lilith's,  trivial  to 
him  then,  and  colourless,  showed  black  and  guilt-stained*  now  to  his 
new  and  awful  power  of  vision,  as  they  rushed  swiftly  through  his 
mind.  Every  tone  of  her  voice  which  he  had  loved,  every  pressure  of 
the  hand  which  he  had  interchanged  with  Yane,  seemed  to  rise  up  to 
his  memory  and  proclaim  their  falsehood.  The  agony  of  rage,  and 
shame,  and  revenge,  the  fate  which  had  waited  so  long  to  gather  its 
full  force  broke  upon  him  in  an  instant;  and  as  the  blow  struck 
him  he  reeled  before  it  and  shook  the  sword  in  his  hand  with  a 
frantic  grasp.  Yet  when  the  others  turned  and  saw  him  he  was 
standing  firm  and  unmoved  as  before,  and  not  a  note  in  his  voice 
quivered,  as  he  said  with  all  his  accustomed  gravity  of  manner: 
*'An  excellent  performance,  indeed.  Your  cry,  Arthur,  added 
greatly  to  the  e£fect,  although  it  was  scarcely  legitimate  in  a  tableau 
vivant.  Had  we  but  moonlight  here  instead  of  candles,  the  represen- 
tation would  be  perfect    And  now,  it  is  time  to  start." 

On  the  way  to  the  ball  neither  Falcon  nor  Yane  spoke  much,  but 
Lilith  talked  and  laughed  with  her  most  fascinating  joyousness.  As 
they  entered  the  ball-room,  which  was  filled  with  a  gay  and  motley 
crowd  of  mediaeval  knights  and  Watteau  shepherdesses,  Nights  and 
Mornings,  and  brilliant  uniforms,  the  same  thought  seemed  to  strike 
them  iJl,  as  Lilith  turned  to  Falcon  with  a  questioning  look,  and 
Yane  cast  his  eyes  round  the  room  with  a  scared  expression.  ''  Yes," 
said  Falcon,  gravely,  "  it  was  at  Mrs.  Norman's  ball  that  we  first 
met,  and  at  her  ball  we  meet  again  now.  Let  us  celebrate  the  happy 
occasion  by  dancing  this  waltz  together." 

As  they  swept  round  the  room,  many  glances  were  directed  at 
them,  many  remarks  were  made  upon  how  well  her  light  grace 
matched  his  graver  courtesy;  what  a  happy  pair  they  seemed ! 

VOL.  XLin.  ^    z 
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'^  I  Mn  80  glad  to  see  your  brother  again,"  said  Miss  Norman  to- 
Lady  Emmy ;  '^  we  were  always  great  friends,  as  yon  know ;  and  I 
am  so  pleased  that  his  marriage  has  turned  out  so  well :  many  people 
prophesied  badly  of  it,  bnt  I  always  hoped  it  wovld  prore  happy. 
He  looks  a  little  pale  and  earowovn,  I  am  a&aad^^thongh ;  I  suppose 
he  has  been  working  too  hard  at  hismvsic,  he  always*did." 

.  '^  He  did/'  said  I^y  Emmy,  in  a  tone,  the  madness  of  -^ich  she- 
could  not  entirely  oonbol ; ''  but  in  that  he  alwaj s  found  his  reward." 

Miss  Norman  looked  a  Httle  surprised,  and  might  ha^e  expressed 
her  surprise,  but  was  claimed  at  that  moment  by  a  partner.  Yane 
meanwlule  had  disappeared  in  the  crowd,  from  which  he  presaitly 
emerged  to  dance  wiUi  Lilith.  Ordinarily  he  was  an  excellent  dancer^ 
and  his  step  went  well  with  hers,  but  to-night  the  heaviness  of  hi» 
heart  seemed  to  haye  communioited  itself  to  his  limbs ;  his  feet 
rofused  to  keep  time  to  the  music.  At  last  he  stumbled,  and  when 
LiUth  reproadied  him  with  his  awkwardness,  he  replied,  *'  I  cannoi 
help  it ;  I  cannot  shake  off  ^the  gloom  which  has  come  over  me.  All 
this  bright  music  jars  upon  my  ears ;  these  brilliant  lights  are  more 
bitter  to  me  than  the  thickest  darkness,  and  in  every  cardess  laugh  I 
seem  to  hear  a  death-knelL  Do  not  let  me  spoil  your  enjoyment, 
dear.  I  will  plead  a  strained  ankle,  and  go  to  play  pi^juet  with  Sir 
Harry,  who  does  not  care  for  dancing." 

''  Poor  boy  1"  she  said,  with  a  half  sympathetic,  haU  contemptuous 
accent,  and  was  soon  afterwards  whirlix^  round  the  rocnn  with  another 
partner. 

Lady  Emmy  was  sittmg  out  a  dance  with  her  brother  in  a  remote 
comer  of  the  conservatory,  shadowed  by  tropical  leaves.  After  a 
few  trivial  observations  she  laid  her  hand  tenderly  on  his  arm,  and 
looking  at  him  with  her  soft,  steady  gaze,  said,  **  Fakxm,  dear,  I 
think  you  know  how  much  I  love  you." 

<<  I  think  I  do,"  he  replied  with  a  half  sigh. 

''  Then  let  my  love,"  she  said, ''  the  love  which  makes  me  think  of 
you  always  witii  anxious  care,  as  it  did  when  you  wero  a  sweet  little 
boy  with  such  grave,  thoughtful  eyes,  and  with  no  one  but  me  to  pet 
aad  cherish  you,  and  teaoh  your  hands  to  play  the  music  that  you 
delighted  in — ^let  that  love  be  my  exoaae  if  I  ofiGand  you  in  anything 
that  I  say  now." 

Falcon's  brows  contracted  sli^tly,  and  his  mouih  grew  set,  but  he 
answered,  **  Dear,  you  cannot  offend  me." 

''  I  do  not  know  how  to  speak  what  is  in  my  mind,"  she  said,, 
clasping  his  arm  a  little  titter;  ''it  is  very  difficult,  the  more 
because  it  is  so  loug  since  I  have  seen  you  and  talked  to  you  like 
this.  But  somehow  it  must  be  said."  She  buried  her  &oe  an  instant 
in  her  hands,  and  then  lifting  it,  she  said,  '^  I  cannot  help  feeling 
uneasy  i^ut  Lilitb,  and  I  caimot  rest  till  I  have  told  you  so.    Thero  I 
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I  hsLve  said  it — it  has  cost  me  much  pain  and  fear  to  say.  Are  you 
angry  ?  Do  not  look  away  from  me — do  not  take  away  your  arm." 
He  moved  back  his  arm,  which  he  had  taken  away  at  the  mention  of 
Lilith's  name,  and  took  Lady  Emmy's  hand  in  his,  bnt  he  did  not 
tnm  Ihs  fiice  to  her  as  he  answered,  *'  I  cannot  be  angry  with  yon ; 
least  of  all  when  I  know  well  ttiat  yonr  words  spring  from  yonr  love 
for  me;  bnt  give  me  more  proof  of  that  love,  I  beg  yon,  by  never 
saying  snch  words  again.  I  know  well  what  you — I  will  not  say 
suspect— but  fear.  Let  me  assure  yon,  once  and  for  all,  that  any 
fear  which  yon  may  entertain  of  my  wife  doing  anything  even  in  the 
merest  thonghtleesness  which  could  make  me  uneasy  will  be  entirely 
without  cause.  I  know  her  thoroughly."  As  he  said  this  he  clasped 
his  sister's  hand  with  a  sudden  pressure.  ^'I  have  never  blamed 
you,"  he  went  on,  '*  for  the  slight  prejudice  which  I  knew  you  always 
entertamed  against  her ;  it  was  but  natural.  And  I  repeat,  so  far 
from  being  angry,  I  am  gratefril,  as  ever,  for  your  thonghtf ulness  and 
your  love."  He  turned  his  face  to  her  as  he  concluded,  and  it  ap- 
peared to  her  as  if  all  the  lines  on  it  had  suddenly  deepened,  but  this 
might  have  been  caused  by  the  shadows  cast  from  the  large  tropical 
leaves  under  which  they  sat.  He  bent  and  kissed  her  once  tenderly, 
and  then  took  her  hnxik  to  the  ball-room.  Perhaps  even  the  moment 
at  which  the  knowledge  of  his  wife's  betrayal  had  flashed  upon  him 
did  not  cause  more  pain  to  every  fibre  of  Falcon's  nature  than  did  the 
telling  of  this  deliberate  fiUsehood  to  his  sister.  The  one  had  been 
a  sharp,  sudden,  overmastering  anguish  ,*  the  other  was  an  effort  for 
whkdi  he  had  prepared  himself,  and  which  he  had  determined  to  carry 
through.    He  was  one  who  suffered  in  silence  and  alone. 

•  Chapter  X. 

Wren  the  three  returned  to  Falc(mtree  Hall  the  moon  was  shining 
calm  and  bright  on  the  sea,  chequmng  the  avenue  with  the  shadows 
of  leaves,  casting  dark  shades  on  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  house. 
A  common  impulse  seemed  to  guide  their  steps  to  the  organ-ro(»n. 

'^  You  seem  out  of  spirits,  Arthur,"  said  Falcon,  as  they  sat  down. 
"  I  only  saw  you  dance  once,  and  that  was  with  Lilith." 

"  Tes,"  answered  Vane,  absently ;  "  she  was  kind  enough  to  promise 
me  an  early  danca" 

^'And  she  kept  her  promise?"  asked   Falcon,  with  a  marked 


'^I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  breaking  my  promises,"  said  Lilith, 
petulantly. 

**Are  you  not?"  said  Falcon.  "Do  you  only  break  hearts, 
then?" 

There  was  somethbg  strange  in  his  manner,  but  Lilith  appeared 
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not  to  notice  it,  and  replied  carelessly, ''  I  do  not  think  I  can  have 
broken  any  to-night ;  they  were  all  too  fat  and  stupid." 

Falcon  looked  at  her  with  a  weary  smile,  and  sat  down  to  the 
organ. 

"  Have  you  got  the  keys  into  order  yet,  Cecil  ?  You  will  have 
finished  the  first  part  of  your  oratorio  soon,  will  you  not  ?"  said 
Lilith. 

''  In  a  day  or  two,  no  doubt,"  he  replied.  "  I  fihall  be  both  glad 
and  sorry  when  I  hate  got  tibrough  ii  Sorry  because  it  must  be 
the  signal  for  otlr  breaking  up ;  and  we  have  been  suoh  a  happy, 
harmonious  party,  have  we  not  ?"  he  said,  without  varying  tile  usual 
cahn  inflection  ol  his  voice,  but  locking  from  one  to  the  other  with 
an  undisguised  scorn,  which  was  not  pearoeived  by  Vane,  v^oee  eyes 
were  cast  upon  the  ground,  and  was  unnoticed  by  Lilith.  **  Bat  we 
may  break  up  sooner  eren  than  in  a  day  or  two,"  added  Faleon,  in  a 
tone  so  difierent  from  his  ordinary  one  as  to  be  dmoat  brutal. 

Lilith  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  as  !Falcon  began  to  play,  crossed 
over  to  Yane,  who  had  la&er  kept  apart  fnnn  her  since  tiieir 
return,  and  scdd,  in  her  caressing  voice,  *'  Gotne  out  and  see  ikb  moon- 
light." 

He  muttered,  ^'  Not  to-night,"  without  looking  up. 

Then  bending  down,  she  said  in  his  ear,  "Gome,  darling,"  amd  he 
rose  with  slow,  rductant  steps,  and  fc^wed  her.  ^ey  passed  fkom 
the  organ-room  to  the  entrance  hall,  and  thence  on  to  the  terrace  by 
the  open  door,  through  which  the  broad  beams  of  moonlight  oomiBg 
in,  seemed  to  meet  the  issuing  flood  of  music  and  mingle  with  it. 
Then  they  wandered  into  the  woods  behind  the  house,  wandered 
farther  and  farther  into  their  recesses,  and  so  wandering  strayed 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  masses  of  love.  It  seemed  to  Tane  that  as 
the  thick  canopy  Of  leaves  and  branches  obscured  thehr  sight,  even  so 
did  the  mist  of  passion  enwrap  and  blind  thehr  souls.  It  wreathed 
itself  round  them  and  dung  to  them,  until  it  blotted  out  all  remem- 
brance. The  accidents  of  circumstance  vanished,  were  swallowed  up 
in  the  fact  of  their  love.  T^e  right  of  love  gave  them  to  each  other, 
and  in  face  of  that  right  all  others  were  forgotten.  For  such  forget- 
fulness  there  comes  a  heavy  punishment. 

"  Why  did  you  bring  me  out  to-night,  Lilith  ?"  cried  Vane,  as 
returning  from  the  woods  they  neared  the  terrace  wall  once  more. 

"  Why  ?  Arthur !  what  a  question  I  because  I  love  to  have  you 
here  all  to  myself  tor  a  little.  I  have  scarcely  seen  you  all  day.  I^ok 
how  bright  the  moon  shines  on  us  as  we  stand !  I  love  the  moon- 
light." 

"  Bright !"  said  he ;  *-'yes,  with  an  unhallowed  light.  There  is  nothing 
good — nothing  human  in  it  She  hangs  up  there  in  the  sky,  the 
spectre  of  a  dead  world,  and  her  light  is  the  light  of  corruption  which 
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shines  from  death.    Ah,  Lilith !  the  moonlight  has  been  a  bad  light 
for  us,  I  fear." 

"  Bad !"  she  cried,  moving  away  from  him.  "  Yon  call  it  bad  and 
say  it  is  not  hnman  when  I  tell  yon  that  I  love  ii  Bad !  you  call  it 
bad  when  it  has  shone  for  ns  on  so  many  happy  nights,  when  it  was 
by  this  light  that  I  first  heard  you  tell  yotir  love  for  me !  Arthur ! 
have  you  forgotten  so  soon  ?    Have  you  wearied  of  me  so  soon  ?" 

"Wearied  of  you?"  he  cried;  "my  fairy — my  queen!  How  can  you 
speak  so?  Do  you  not  know  by  this  time  that  I  can  never  weary  of 
you  so  long  as  body  and  soul  cling  together  ?  That  your  presence  is 
as  the  breath  of  my  life  ?" 

He  drew  her  dose  to  him  within  his  grasp.  "  Hark !  What  is  it  that 
Falcon  is  playing  ?"  he  said  presently,  bending  his  head  away  from 
her  towards  tihe  door.    "  Good  God !  it  is  Bach's  Judas  music !" 

He  shuddered  and  dropped  his  head  upon  his  breast  as  he  spoke ; 
but  she^  clinging  closer  yet  to  him,  looked  up  in  his  eyes  as  she  said, 
"  Why  do  you  look  Uke  that,  my  darling  ?  Do  not  think  of  horrible 
things.  Think  only  of  me,  who  love  you,  who  am  here  close  to  you.*' 
They  stood  a  few  moments  with  arms  interlocked  in  the  cold  moon* 
light,  until  she  too,  shuddering,  cried,  "Ah!  what  is  that?"'  as  a 
horrible  discord  broke  like  angry  thunder  from  the  keys,  and  bore  its 
harshness  through  the  open  door.  Then,  turning,  they  saw  Falcon 
standing  behind  them  with  his  sword  drawn  in  his  hand,  tall  and 
stately,  like  an  avenging  spirit,  while  still  the  organ  pealed  on  in 
jarring  dissonance. 

"Ah!"  cried  Falcon,  with  a  hard,  bitter  laugh;  "the  picture  is 
complete  at  last !"  and  turned  sternly  on  Yane. 

Yane  laid  his  hand  on  his  sword,  and  had  just  drawn  it  from  the 
scabbard  when  his  eye  fell  upon  Lilith,  who  had  broken  away  from 
him  at  the  first  sound  of  her  husband's  voice.  She  stood  with  her 
hands  stretched  towards  him.  The  attitude,  the  place,  the  light,  were 
the  same  as  they  had  been  on  the  evening  when  first  he  told  his  love 
to  her,  but  on  her  fskoe  now  was  a  look  which  xmnerved  his  arm  and 
made  him  drop  his  sword  to  his  side.  It  was  the  look  of  which  he  had 
so  many  times  seen  the  subtle  indications,  the  same  look  which  she 
had  worn  when  they  rehearsed  the  scene  of  the  picture,  but  intensified, 
now  that  the  picture  was  indeed  complete,  to  a  tenfold  horror  of  tigerish 
joy  and  ruthless  craving  for  destruction.  Many  a  time  Yane  had 
longed  to  tear  off  his  false  mask  of  friendship  and  meet  Falcon  fftce  to 
fistce  and  sword  to  sword,  but  now  he  quailed  before  the  look  in  Lilith's 
eyes,  and  retreated  cowering  as  Falcon  advanced  upon  him,  until, 
still  gazing  at  her  in  horrible  fascination,  he  struck  his  foot  against 
the  iMse  of  the  low  wall  which  separated  the  terrace  from  the  diff, 
and,  stumbling  backwards  across  it,  hung  helpless  over  the  diff. 
Falcon  stretched  out  a  hand  to  save  him ;  but  dutching  wildly  at 
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the  coping  of  the  wall,  he  miflsed  it  and  went  headlong  down ;  while 
the  organ  gave  one  last  exhausted  wail  of  unearthly  ^diaeord,  as 
though  evil  spirits  had  seized  upon  the  pipes  and  keys.  At  the 
same  moment  Lilith  with  a  cry  of  terror  fell  motionless  on  the 
ground. 

An  instant  Falcon  looked  at  her,  and  then  going  quickly  back 
to  the  house,  rung  up  the  serrants.  **  Send  Lady  Fdcon's  people  to 
her  at  once,"  he  said ;  **  she  has  fainted  on  the  terrace.  Mr.  Yane  has 
had  a  terrible  accident.  That  wall !  I  should  have  had  it  heightened 
loi^  ago.    And  bring  lanterns  quickly  down  the  cliff  path  with  me." 

The  seryants  assembled  in  hurried  confusion ;  Mrs.  Thornton,  the 
housekeeper,  finding  time  to  say  in  the  ear  of  old  Gillie,  the  gardener, 
as  they  went  ofiE^  be  to  bear  a  light  down  the  clifiT,  she  to  attend  to 
Lilith, ''  What  have  we  said  many  a  time,  Mr.  Gillie  ?  that  harm 
would  come  of  opening  a  house  marked  out  with  a  curse.  And  so, 
even  as  we  said  it,  it  has  come  true  now.  Poor  Mr.  Yane !  so  young 
and  so  pleasant  in  his  ways.    I  do  hope  as  you  may  find  him  aliye." 

The  party  of  servants,  headed  by  Falcon,  descended  the  rugged 
path  in  the  cliff  carefully  and  cautiously,  holding  their  lanterns  up  and 
peering  here  and  there  at  every  turn  to  see  if  they  could  find  what 
they  sought ;  making  a  thin  line  of  sharp  yellow  light  among  the  daik 
foliage,  while  the  moon  cast  a  grey  indistinct  haze  around  them. 
Bight  down  to  the  foot  of  the  cliff  Uiey  threaded  their  slow,  anxious 
way,  coming  every  now  and  then  upon  traces  left,  in  the  bushes  by 
Yane's  feet  and  hands  as  he  had  clutched  and  torn  at  the  branches  in 
his  headlong  descent.  Close  above  the  slope  of  the  cliff  to  the  beach, 
resting  on  a  ledge  of  barren  rock,  they  found  his  body  bruised,  mangled, 
and  lifeless.  Falcon  walked  silently  back  with  them  as  they  bore  the 
corpse  to  the  hall,  and  laid  it  ia  one  of  the  large  rooms.  Then  he 
went  to  look  for  Lilith,  whom  he  found  in  her  own  room,  crouched  in 
a  comer,  pale  and  trembling.  As  he  entered,  she  tottered  towaids 
him  with  a  faltermg  heavy  step,  most  unlike  her  usual  light  run,  and 
fjEJling  at  his  feet  she  caught  his  knees  with  her  hands,  and  seeing  the 
stem  look  on  his  face,  cried,  in  broken  accents,  **  Falcon !  Cecil !  pity 
me  1  oh,  pity  me  I" 

**  Pity !  he  repeated,  looking  down  at  her  with  such  intolerable  scora 
that  she  dropped  her  bead  and  hands  as  if  he  had  str udc  her.  *"  Pity ! 
What  should  you  know  of  pity  ?  What  pity  had  you  for  me  when 
you  deceived  me  with  your  soft  looks  and  wiles  ?  What  thought  of 
pity  had  you  when  you  took  my  heart  in  your  bands,  the  heart  I  gave 
you  se  trastingly,  and  croshed  it  in  your  weak,  deadly  grasp  ?  What 
did  you  know  of  pity  wl;en  you  took  his  life  into  your  hold  and 
muid^ed  him  ?" 

She  gave  a  low  wail  of  agony  and  crouched  yet  lower  to  the  ground. 

« He  will  never  look  for  your  smUe,  never  listen  for  your  voice 
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«gaiiu  He  has  paid  for  yonr  crime  and  his  with  his  life.  And  shall 
no  payment  be  exacted  from  yon  ?*' 

She  trembled  and  shrank  away  from  him. 

*'  No,  do  not  fear ;  I  am  not  going  to  kill  yon ;  for  snch  inhuman 
-devilry  as  yonrs  what  hnman  punishment  can  ayaO.  ?  I  have  decided 
on  yonr  f  atnre  so  far  as  I  am  conoemed  with  it.  To-morrow  yon  will 
go  back  to  yonr  father.  WhcQ  yon  are  once  in  his  keeping,  yon  and 
I  shall  be  as  strangers  on  the  earth.  Of  the  reasons  for  this  the  world 
will  know  nothing.  Yon  haye  blasted  my  life,  but  yon  shall  not  tar- 
nish my  name.  Yon  hear  my  voice  for  the  last  time  now,  and  with 
my  last  words  I  bid  yon  go  and  learn  what  pity  is." 

She  Uffced  her  head,  and  made  a  gesture  as  though  to  catch  at  his 
hand,  but  he  turned  from  her  in  scorn  and  strode  out  of  the  room. 

Falcon  spent  the  remainder  of  the  morning  in  arranging  affidrs 
■according  to  the  plan  which  he  had  found  determination  to  conceiye 
between  Yane  s  fall  and  the  recovery  of  his  body.  He  wrote  to 
Lady  Emmy,  telling  her  that  Yane  had  fallen  while  they  were 
all  three  walking  on  the  terrace,  blaming  himself  f<^  the  terrible  fate 
which  had  overtaken  him,  in  that  he  had  not  looked  earlier  to  the 
dangerous  lowness  of  the  wall ;  announcing  that  Lilith  was  so  upset 
by  the  accident,  of  which  she  had  been  an  eye-witness,  that  he  should 
send  her  back  at  once  to  London,  where  her  father  now  was,  out  of 
sight  of  the  painful  associations  of  Falcontree  HalL  He  wrote  to 
Mr.  Langenheim,  briefly  detailing  the  facts  which  had  occurred 
without  any  comment  This  letter  cost  him  much  to  write.  Mr. 
Langenheim  received  it  a  day  before  Lilith  arrived,  and  part  of  that 
day  he  spent  in  a  mad  outburst  of  fary  and  despair,  which  left  him 
only  sense  enough  to  lock  his  door  and  struggle  with  himself  alone 
until  the  storm  of  his  passion  was  exhausted  and  had  subsided  from 
•mere  want  of  force  to  carry  it  on.  He  knew  Lord  Falcon  so  well,  by 
the  sympathy  which  exists  between  strong  natures,  that  he  could  not 
•doubt  the  truth  of  what  was  told  to  him.  Therefore  he  accepted  it  as 
a  £act  at  once ;  but  the  anguish  in  which  be  writhed  helpless^  as  Pro- 
metheus may  have  writhed,  under  the  knowledge  of  his  daughter's 
•dishonour,  was  none  the  less  for  that. 

When  his  first  access  of  rage  and  horror  was  subdued,  he  fell  into  a 
kind,  of  lethargy,  which  was  upon  him  when  Lilith  arrived  and  fell 
miserably  at  his  feet,  haying  nowhere  else  to  fling  herself,  so  that  he 
put  his  hand  upon  her  head  with  a  few  broken  words  of  sorrow,  as 
though  she  had  been  the  little  child  whom  he  remembered  coming  to 
liim  penitent  from  some  naughty  prank.  This  lethargy  grew  upon 
him  day  by  day,  while  she  stayed  with  him,  as  she  did  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  By  slow  degrees  he  grew  feebler  dhd  feebler  in  his  powers  of 
mind  and  body,  until  at  last  he  used  to  sit  a  broken  wreck,  with  the 
jnoutb  that  had  once  been  so  firm  weak  and  drooping— with  the  eyes 
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that  had  been  full  of  fire  dim  and  wandering,  dabbhng  a  dry  brash  on 
an  empty  canvas^  and  appealing  to  imagined  crowds  of  admirers 
whether  his  work  was  not  the  best  that  he  had  ever  done.  '^  Bean- 
tifol  is  it  not?"  he  would  say,  '^ A  paix^r  knows  his  o^  pkill^  nj^i 
this,  I  tell  yon,  is  beautifnl.  Fall  of  grace  and  fall  of  power,  and 
all  taken  irom  my  daughter ;  is  it  not,  Lillth  ?  Will  not  Lord  Falcon 
like  it  ?  Vane  used  to  say  it  was  such  a  good  portrait."  And  Lilith 
gaye  assent  to  all  his  questions,  fulfilling  thus  that  punishment  which 
Falcon  had  said  no  human  power  could  inflict  upon  her.         ' 

On  the  same  day  daring  which  she  arrived  at  her  father's  houge 
Yane's  funeral  took  place.  Falcon,  pale  and  with  dark  circles  beneath 
his  eyes,  but  upright  and  Arm  in  his  gait  as  before,  attended  it  as 
chief  mourner.  The  villagers  followed  him,  all  mourning  for  the 
death  of  the  young  man  whom  they  had  Hked,  but  yet  with  a  latent 
imacknowledged  satialiEuation  in  their  hearts  at  the  fulfilment  of  the 
evil  prophedes  which  they  had  made  as  to  the  re^c^niag  of  the  Ball. 
After  that  he  went  up  to  .London,  and  witting  to  his  sister  that  be 
was  ordered  abroad  for  the  sake  of  his  hecdth,  which  he  l«d  uncxm* 
sciously  injured  by  over-work  at  music,  and  tiiat,  mnch  to  his  regret, 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  wife  behind  to  take  oare  of  her  £ather,  for 
the  present  he  left  England.  Lady  Emmy  is  etill  ansioiisly  awaiting 
the  time  when  she  shall  embrace  her  boy  again ;  if  that  time  ever 
comesi  it  will  not  be  at  Faleontcee  Hall,  which  is  sknt  up  aoae  motie 
with  a  seal  on  the  door  of  the  (»rgan-ioom.  Meanwhile  Sir  Harry 
is  loud  in  praise  of  lilith's  devotion  to  her  Mliag  &ther« 
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€(if  Itiiortsaltti)  nf  $npttsiri\ms  cmtttti  vMlf 


"Friend  iftConris,  do  not  tliink  yourself  alone 
Of  all  men  happy.    Shall  not  love  to  me. 
As  in  the  Latin  song  I  learned  at  school^ 
Sneeze  out  a  full  *  God  bless  you  *  right  and  left  ?** 

Tennyson's  EdAJoin  Morris, 

EYERYTHiNa  bearing  (a  ihe  snbjeet  of  the  unity  of  origin  of  our  race 
is  of  peculiar  imporiance  and  interest  at  a  time  like  this,  vrhen 
science  seems  to  be  inclined  to  attribote  ibe  points  of  identitj  which 
seem  to  connect  all  the  races  of  itten  together  to  accident  or  to 
the  natural  and  inevitaUe  resnits  of  tibe  same  infloeiiees  and  neces- 
sities upon  all  men  in  all  ages^ 

The  superstition  I  have  selected,  tiie  habit  of  saying  ''0od  Uess 
you !''  when  a  person  sneezes^  is  so  absurd  ihat  no  one  can  pretend 
that  nature  could  have  suggested  it  to  all  men  at  all  times  and 
in  all  conntries,  no^  can  it  be  Insumed  (eren  if  such  a  thing  were 
possible)  ihat  ^  nations,  in  Eurqie,  Asui,  Polynesia^  and  America, 
can  have  borrowed  from  (Ae  another  a  custotti  that  has  apparently 
so  little  to  recommend  it  to  the  common  apprehensions  of  men. 
Bidicolons  as  it  may  appear,  we  should  remember  that  nothing  which 
carries  ns  back  beyond  the  limits  of  history,  and  gives  us  a  clue  to  the 
religions  ideas  and  the  social  customs  of  prehistoric  man,  can  be 
considered  unimportant. 

To  use  the  words  of  Bunsen,  '^  Above  all  we  should  never  contemn 
nor  overlook  even  the  most  seemingly  trivial  and  unpromising  object 
vrithin  the  range  of  primitive  monnmental  history." 

Homer  carries  back  this  sup^sMticm  to  Olympus  and  to  the  gods, 
who  make  the  vaults  of  heaven  ring  by  invoking  Jupiter  when  one  of 
their  number  indulges  in  the  ominous  act  of  sneezing.  The  Jews 
suppose  that  originally  a  sneeze  was  fiatal,  and  that  at  the  inter- 

*  This  article  contains  the  substance  of  a  paper  written  in  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia  in  1863  to  amuse  some  friends,  and  printed  for  private 
circulation  only.  A  dozen  copies  or  so  were  sent  to  England,  and  the 
paper  was  forgotten  by  the  writer.  On  returning  to  England  after  ten 
years'  absence,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  it  had  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  attention,  and  that  it  had  been  quoted  from  by  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
Mr.  Tyler,  and  others.  At  the  request  of  his  friends,  it  is  now  reproduced 
with  additions,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  prove  amusing  and  of  interest  to 
the  readers  of  Temple  Bab. 
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x^sion  of  Jacob  the  peoaltyof  death  attached  to  it  was  abolished,  and 
that  henceforth  it  could  be  indulged  in  without  proying  mortal. 

The  recollection,  however,  of  the  primeval  terrors  of  a  sneeze  still 
survive,  and  the  Jews  still  ejaculate  ''  ToUm  Chaiim  1 "  (a  long  life  to 
jou !)  when  a  friend  indulges  in  a  sneeze. 

The  Greeks,  unable  to  account  for  the  superstition,  traced  it  to  the 
first  sign  of  life  in  the  clay  which  Prometheus  fashioned  into  human 
form.  Aristotle  has  devoted  one  of  his  Problems  to  the  question 
why  the  custom  of  invoking  Jupiter  Soter  was  indulged  in  as  a  safe- 
guard against  the  dangers  of  a  sneezie,  and  tells  us  that  his  country- 
men regarded  a  sneeze  as  sacred.  Pliny  has  included  among  lus 
Problemsi,  Cur  sternuiantes  salutaniur.  Catullus  mentions  the  custom. 
Sir  Thomas  Brown,  in  his  *  Vulgar  Errors,'  gives  numerous  quota- 
tions from  classical  authors  as  to  the  universality  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  of  this  singular  superstition.  Tbemistocles  found  in 
^  sneeze  to  the  right  a  presage  of  victory  over  Xerxes.  A  sneeze  to 
the  left  was  regarded  as  unlucky.  Sir  Thomas  Brown  gives  a  quaint 
Torsion  of  a  Greek  epigram  on  a  man  who  had  such  a  long  nose  that 
he  could  not  hear  himself  sneeze.  This  translation  was  evidently  not 
written  by  Milton : — 

"  He  sneezmg  calk  not  Jove,  for  why  ?  He  hears 
Himself  not  sneeze,  the  sound's  so  far  fvom's  ears." 

Tibenus,  who,  though  a  soeptio,  wias  profoundly  6]iperstitioii8»  rigidly 
practised  and  enforced  the  observanoe  of  this  custom. 

The  very  general  belief  that  the  custom  took  ita  rise  in  one  of  the 
symptoms  of  tbe  Plague  in  Italy  in  the  days  of  Giegory  the  Great  is 
therefore  effeetually  disposed  of.  To  this  day,  in  Ireland  and  in  parts 
of  Scotland,  the  custom  prevmls.  My  housekeeper,  a  Devonshijce 
woman,  tells  me  it  is  stiU  observed  by  the  peaaantry  in  tiiat  county* 
During  the  past  century  it  was  consideared  a  gross  breach  of  proinioty 
not  to  salute  aperson  on  bis  sneewg.  A  fri^d  of  mine  has  tddme 
ihat  his  fi»tber,  as  alittleboy>  was  pfeaeotedto  the  Pope,  and  was  pro- 
mised on  his  next  visit,  two  days  subsequently,  a  medal  biassed  by  his 
Holiness*  He  and  his  father  were  pi«se&t  when  the  oaidinals  were 
assembled  togeth^.  He  happened  to  sm^s»,  when,  to  his  surprise 
and  delight,  their  eminences  rose  and  bowed  to  bim«  The  xesult  was 
so  agreeable  that  he  extempoxjbzed  several  sneezes  which  weore  similarly 
honoured.  His  father  was  so  mortified  at  the  practical  joke  that  he 
refused  to  present  his  scm  again  to  the  Pope,  and  the  little  fellow 
therefore  paid  dearly  for  his  amusement,  and  lost  the  intended  present 
from  his  Holiness*  Not  very  long  ago  an  Englishwoman,  travelling 
in  Italy,  who  had  heard  a  married  lady  friend  who  sneezed  saluted  by 
those  present,  not  understanding  Italian,  or  the  precise  meaning  of  the 
phrase  used,  subsequently  astounded  a  bishop  who  sneezed  near  her, 
by  the  courteous  wish  Figlio  maschio  1  (May  it  be  a  boy !) 
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So  xmiversal  is  this  saperstitioD,  that  it  may  be  questioned  if  there 
is  any  oountry  in  the  ^orld  where  traces  of  it  cannot  be  fonnd. 
Speke  and  Grant,  among  some  of  the  savages  of  Equatorial  Africa, 
<;oald  discover  no  traces  of  any  religions  ideas,  except  in  the  cnstom  of 
uttering  an  Arabic  ejaculation  or  prayer  when  a  person  sneezed. 

Even  among  the  isolated  races  of  America  the  same  superstition 
is  to  be  met  with.  De  Soto,  the  discoverer  of  Florida,  noticed  that 
when  a  Sachem  sneezed  the  savages  around  him  bowed  dovm,  and 
prayed  to  the  Sun  to  saye  him.  The  same  superstition  extends  also 
throughout  the  Polynesian  and  Melanesian  Islands.  In  New  Zealand 
the  priest  is  guided  by  a  sneeze  in  giving  a  name  to  an  infant  He 
repeats  name  after  name  until  the  child  sneezes,  and  the  name  then 
being  pronounced  is  selected  as  that  which  Heaven  has  a|^inted  for 
the  young  savage. 

We  find  in  the  adventures  of  Mariner  in  the  Tonga  Islands,  a  group 
near  the  Fiji  Islands,  a  second  edition  of  what  happened  almost  three 
thousand  years  ago  to  Xenophon  and  the  *'  immortal  ten  thousand.*' 
Xenophon  tells  us  in  his  'Anabasis'  that  when  the  Giedcs  were 
about  to  commence  their  celebrated  retreat  after  the  death  of  Cyrus 
the  Younger,  and  just  as  Xenophon  was  addressing  them  vriih  these 
words,  ^  We  have  many  reasons  te  hope  for  preserwttwnP  a  soldier 
unfortunately  sneezed,  upon  which  the  whole  army  invoked  Jupiter 
the  Preserver;  Xenophon,  proceeding  on,  sud,  '*  Since  at  the  mention 
of  your  preservaticm  Jupiter  has  sent  tiiis  omen,"  fte. — an  ingenious 
turn,  by  which  he  converted  an  evil  into  a  goo^  ome& 

I  ought  here  to  mentimi  that  in  all  ages,  and  in  Hindostan  as  well 
as  m  GTeece>  it  has  been  always  ocmsidered  an  unlucky  omen  for  any 
one  to  sneete  at  the  commencement  of  an  undertaldng.  The  existence 
of  this  beHef  among  tiie  Hindoos  is  referred  to  by  Lutfullah  in  his 
Memoirs,  p.  62,  '^  A  oieeze  in  an  opposite  direction  will  prevent  a  man 
from  going  to  any  place,  or  oommesiemg  any  undertaking." 

Mfuriner  tells  us  that  when  Finow,  a  Chief  in  the  Tonga  Islands, 
was  about  to  proceed  on  a  warlike  expedition,  some  one  sneezed. 
Instead  of  showing  the  ready  wit  of  Xenophon,  the  Chief,  regarding  it 
as  an  ill  omen  from  thogod^  defied  them  to  do  their  WOTst. 

Mariner  himself  almost  lost  his  Kfe  from  sneezing  when  Finow 
and  his  followers  w^e  about  to  ccHnmenee  a  religions  ceremony. 
^'  Immediately  every  one  present  threw  down  his  club,  iti  who  would 
proceed  on  so  important  an  expedition  after  so  dire  an  omen !  Finow's 
eyes  flashed  with  the  fire  of  rage.  Directing  them  fall  on  Mr.  Mariner, 
he  cursed  him  with  the  most  bitter  curse, '  Strike  your  God ! "'  In  a 
note  it  is  stated,  '^  To  sneeze  at  the  moment  of  setting  out  on  on  ^- 
pedition  argues,  in  their  opinicm,  the  most  fatal  result." 

The  Thugs  had  a  peculiar  reverence  for  a  sneeze.  This  detestable 
secret  society  is  a  warning  to  us  as  to  the  excesses  to  which  even 
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among  edacated  persons  peryerted  religions  zeal,  when  blinded  by 
superstition,  may  carry  men  when  they  bid  good-bye  to  reason  and  to 
their  jadgment,  and  yield  an  implicit  obedience  to  blind  £edth.  They 
were,  in  one  aspect,  the  most  religious  people  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
The  bloody  goddess  whom  they  served  guided  them  hourly  by  signs, 
omens,  and  miracles,  which  they  obeyed  implicitly,  even  at  the  cost  of 
their  Uvea  At  her  bidding  they  consecrated  their  whole  existence  to 
a  crusade  against  society  and  against  human  life.  They  belieyed  in 
infftUibility,  and  infaUibility  spoke  from  Heaven  to  them  in  signs  and 
omens.  One  of  these  was  a  sneeze.  Should  the  unhappy  victim  on 
awaking  vnth  the  fatal  cord  around  his  neck  happen  to  sneeze,  his  life 
was  safe.   The  victim  was  regarded  as  sacred.   The  goddess  had  spoken. 

The  North  American  Indians,  the  natives  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, as  well  as  the  Polynesians,  believe  not  only  in  the  existence 
of  some  supreme  and  beneficent  power,  but  also  in  the  existence  of 
inferior  spiritual  beings,  or  little  gods,  strongly  resembling  the 
fjEdries  of  Northern  Europe.  They  also  believe  that  all  nature  had 
a  soul  as  well  as  man,  and  that  the  soul  is  peculiarly  liable  to  the 
agency  of  spiritual  beings.  Thus  the  ^'  Medicine  Man  "  of  the  North 
American  races  is  always  a  necromancer.  His  patient  is  not  affected 
by  natural,  but  by  supernatural  causes,  only  to  be  removed  by  counter- 
charms.  The  ''  Medicine  Man  '*  works  himself  into  a  singular  state, 
sometimes  ending  in  convulsions;  he  then  becomes  inspired,  and 
proceeds,  with  certain  ceremonies,  to  hring  hack  the  patient's  sowZ,  or 
to  expel  the  evil  spirit . 

The  same  belief  and  practice  are  observable  among  the  savages  of 
Borneo  and  of  Central  Africa.  Among  these  simple  and  primitive 
races  there  is  a  belief  that  man  has  a  double  form,  the  one  corporeal 
and  the  other  spiritual,  and  that  even  in  life  the  spirit  or  soul  and  the 
body  are  not  necessarily  united,  but  that  sickness  or  evil  spirits  may 
deprive  the  body  of  its  spiritual  companion.  The  belief  among  the 
Jews  as  to  idiots  or  insane  persons  being  ''  possessed  of  evil  spirits," 
may  be  connected  with  these  ideas.  It  is  remarkable  that  sickness 
and  death  are,  in  the  Arctic  regions,  in  Australia,  and  in  Central 
Africa,  attributed  by  the  natives  to  the  influence  of  spirits  who  have 
been  employed  by  enemies  to  injure  them.  Thus  among  the  Arctic 
Loucheux,  whenever  a  person  dies,  his  relatives  kill  some  one  belong- 
ing to  a  neighbouring  tribe.  In  Australia  exactly  the  same  thing 
occurs,  the  natives  fancying  that  some  one  has  by  supernatural  means 
stolen  the  ^'  kidney  fiat "  of  the  deceased.  They  accordingly  knock  on 
the  head  a  native  of  another  tribe,  and  take  from  him  his  kidney  fat 
while  he  is  still  alive.* 

*  See  Sir  John  Richardson's  '  Arctic  Expedition  in  Search  of  Sir  John 
Fi-anklin,'  chap.  12.  See  also  *  Report  on  the  Aborigines,  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Victoria — Session  1858-9.' 
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The  belief  in  Scotland  and  in  Equatorial  Africa  is  found  to  be 
almost  precisely  identical  respecting  there  being  ffhosts  even  of  the 
Uvinff,  ^bo  are  exceedingly  troublesome  and  pugnacious. 

In  Polynesia^  not  only  men,  but  also  inanimate  objects,  are  supposed 
to  be  liable  to  lose  their  spirits,  or  soul. 

The  little  gods  sometimes  steal  the  souls  or  shadows  of  those  articles 
to  which  they  take  a  fency.  (See  *  Wesfaninster  Beview '  for  April, 
1862.)  There  h  a  Polyneeian  legend,  **  in  which  they  (the  little  gods) 
cairy  off  the  shadows  of  Ter  Eanawi»'s  jewels,  leaying  the  costly  sub< 
stances  bebiiid  them,  the  souls  of  the  fairies  being  quite  contented 
with  the  shadows  alone." 

It  is  stated  that  there  is  an  mstance  asiMig  the  Irish  emigrants  in 
the  City  of  New  York  of  a  child  having  been  burned  to  death  by  its 
pejrents  under  the  impressioa  that  it  was  only  a  ^  changeling,"  or  a 
*' fairy  ohiH." 

Colonel  Ty^,  late  of  the  76ih  Begiment,  tells  me  that  when  he 
was  stationed  in  Ireland,  many  years  ago,  a  father  and  mother  of  the 
name  of  Mshoney  were  tried  for  murder  for  hating  boiled  their  child 
under  a  similar  improedbn.  The  poor  little  fellow  was  a  delicate 
child,  whom  notibmg  could  apparently  restore  to  health.  A  fairy 
mother  had  evidently  stolen  their  healthy  infiEmt,  and  had  substituted 
her  own  starveling  in  its  place.  To  force  her  to  restore  their  pro- 
perty to  them,  th^  put  a  pot  of  water  on  the  fire,  and  when  it  was 
boiling  they  immersed  the  unfbrtunate  child,  which  was  some  four  or 
five  years  of  age,  in  the  scalding  water.  In  vain  his  screams  were 
heaid  as  he  cried  out,  *^  I'm  Johnny  Mahoney !  Tm  the  rale  Johnny 
Mahoney  I  I'm  not  the  fairy's  child ! '"  But  the  fkiry  mother  did 
not  listen  to  tibe  cries  of  her  ofibpring,  nor  come  to  its  rescue  by 
bringing  back  tiiie  real  Johnny  Mahoney,  and  the  parents  were 
therefore  ^rested  for  murder,  and  were  tried  for  the  crime  they  had 
unconadously  committed. 

But  among  the  Celtic  race  the  fairies  did  not  confine  their  depreda- 
tions to  the  dairy  or  the  cradle.  Evoa  grown-up  persons  were  liable 
to  be  spirited  away  by  them.  It  is  evident  that  they  have  inherited 
from  primeval  ages  a  bdief  that  not  only  disease,  but  also  death  itself 
is  the  effect  of  supernatural  agency.  With  civilised  man  the  im- 
mortality of  the  sonl  may  sometimes  be  a  stumbling-block.  To 
primeval  man  the  moortali^  of  the  body  was  an  incredible  faci  The 
mystery  of  death  Vfas  too  profound  to  be  believed  in. 

Indignatar  se  mortalem  esse  creatum. 

Hence  the  perishing  corpse  v^as  only  a  worthless  substitute  for  the 
living,  who  had  been  carried  away  by  '*  the  good  people."  Wylde,  in 
his  interesting  little  work  on  Irish  superstitions  (p.  121),  says :  "  The 
fairies,  or  '  good  people,'  are^  looked  upon  as  the  great  agents  and 
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prime  movers  in  the  death  of  infitnts  and  yocmg  people ;  and  even 
yet  in  the  islands  of  the  extreme  Wesi:,  except  from  sheer  old  age,  or 
some  very  ostensible  cause,  no  odb  is  belieyed  to  die  aU  out.**  He  goes 
on  to  eay  that  even  decomposition  will  not  oonyince  them  that  the 
person  is  dead.  ''  Sure  he  has  got  a  blast,  and  is  with  the  faeries !" 
So  rooted  is  this  belief,  that  food  of  diffident  sorts  is  faronght  for  weeks 
by  the  friends  of  the  deceased  to  tiie  rath  or  fort  where  he  is  supposed 
to  be  liying  with  the  fiBories. 

Hence  we  find  the  belief  still  lingering  that  King  Arthur  is  not 
dead,  but  is  sleeping  on  the  Eildon  HiUs,  from  wUch  he  will  yet 
return — a  superstition  still  lingering  respecting  him  in  Europe.  In 
Southern  Europe,  Barbaroesa  only  sleeps,  and  will  yet  awake,  and 
be  once  m&re  the  terror  of  the  world.  The  tale  of  the  ^  Seven 
Sleepers,'  and  similar  other  superstitions,  are  traceable  to  the  same 
source. 

This  being  the  case,  we  can  now  form  some  conjecture  as  to  the 
peculiar  dread  attached  to  sneezing.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tho 
fsdries  were  originally  the  same  as  the  ancestral  spirits  whom  the 
Kaffirs  believe  enter  into  a  man  when  he  yawns  or  sneezes.  Among 
the  Celtic  race  it  seems  that  their  influence  did  not  extend  only  to 
inspiring  the  person  a£fected.  It  did  m(^e ;  it  rendered  him  liaUe 
to  be  converted  into  a  Mrj  man,  or  into  a  senseless,  perishing  corpse. 
Callaway,  in  his  interesting  work  on  the  '  Beligious  System  of  the 
Amazulu '  (Part  I.  p.  64),  states  that  as  a  Kaffir  '*  believes  that  at  the 
time  of  sneezing  the  spirit  of  Ms  house  is  in  some  spedal  proximity 
to  him,  he  believes  it  to  be  a  time  peculiarly  favourable  to  prayer,  and 
that^whatever  he  bAb  for  will  be  given.  Hence  he  may  say,  Bakwiti 
in  homo  t  (Spirits  of  our  peoj^e,  give  me  cattle !)  or,  Bakwiti  ahant- 
wana  I "  (Spirits  of  our  people,  give  me  children !) 

Yawning  or  sneezing  is  a  sign  that  Itongo,  the  ancestral  spirits,  are 
about  to  enter  and  inspire  the  person  affected.  *^  He  shows  that  he  is 
about  to  be  a  diviner  by  yawning  again  and  again.  And  men  say : 
'  No ;  truly  it  seems  as  if  this  man  were  about  to  be  possessed  of  & 
spirit !'  It  seems,  however,  that  a  convenient  '  aid  to  devotion '  is 
employed. 

<'  This  is  also  apparent  from  his  being  very  fond  of  snuff;  not  allow- 
ing any  long  time  to  pass  without  taking  some.  And  people  begin  to- 
see  that  he  has  had  what  is  good  for  him.''* 

It  is  evident  tiiat  the  negro  races  of  Africa  regard  the  act  of  sneezing 
with  even  greater  dread  than  the  Kaffirs,  and,  like  them,  believe  it  ta 
indicate  the  influence  of  "ancestral  spirits."  They,  like  the  Kaffirs 
and  other  races  in  Ceylon,  India,  and  other  portions  of  the  globe^ 
believe  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  assume  the  form  of  9nalie6,  the 
undoubted  source  of  "  serpent-worship."  The  abode  of  tiie  dead  ia 
*  Callaway's  '  Divination  among  the  Zulus/  p.  262. 
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''the  snake  -world"  of  the  Cingalese.  The  Priestess  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi  iras  sunply  an  ''  o&i-tfHWum."  She  was  inspired  by  a  serpent 
called  Ob.  Now  Oh  means  in  Yomba  an  ancestor.  The  temples  of 
Central  Africa  are  called  Oboni  (honses  of  the  dead).  An  02^'  man 
is  therefore  literally  a  ne&romancer  (one  who  prophesies  by  aid  of 
the  dead). 

So  deeply-rooted  is  the  snperstition  on  the  subject  of  sneezing  in 
negro  races^  thai  Christianity  has  not  been  able  to  weaken  it  among 
their  descendants  in  the  United  States.  A  lady^  who  had  mnch  to  do- 
with  schods  for  blacks,  surprised  at  the  fact  that  she  had  never  heard 
a  black  child  sneeze,  or  at  least  giro  a  thorough  sneeze,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  blacks  are  physically  incapable  of  sneezing.  The 
readers  of  this  article  can  now  supply  a  very  different  solution.  The 
negroes  evidently  train  their  childGren  from  the  cradle  never  to  indulge 
in  the  ominous  act  of  sneezing,  and  probably  teach  them  never  to 
allude  to  a  subject  which  is  c(mnected  with  that  mysterious  influence 
of  the  dreaded  Obi,  which  haunts  the  African  from  his  in&ncy  to  the 
grave.  I  have  frequently  tried  to  question  the  blacks  as  to  the  Obi, 
but  the  yery  word  had  a  terror  for  ihem,  and  was  sufi^ent  to  reduce 
a  laughing,  chattering  group  to  silence. 

The  Scandinavian  and  Celtic  races  attributed,  however,  even  more 
smous  influences  to  the  agency  of  the  spirits.  A  sneeze  or  yawn  was^ 
enough  to  convert  a  p^son  into  a  fairy  man.  Thus  the  Icelandic 
legend  quoted  by  Callaway  makes  the  finnale  troll,  who  had  assumed 
the  form  of  a  beautiful  queen,  say, 

'^  When  I  yawn,  I  am  a  neat  and  tinymaiden;  when  I  yawnahalf 
yawn,  then  I  am  as  a  half  troll ;  when  I  yawn  a  whole  yavm,  then  I 
am  as  a  whole  troll." 

This  being,  then,  so  vride-spread  a  superstition,  regarding  the  in- 
fluence of  fairies  or  subordinate  deit^,  can  we  in  any  way  obtain  from 
it  a  due  to  the  habit  of  saying  ''  God  bless  you  !*'  to  a  person  who 
saeezes  ?  Does  the  invocation  of  the  Deity  protect  the  person  who 
sneezes  from  the  influence  of  the  fairies  ? 

This  I  believe  can  be  conclusively  establidied  by  the  traditions  and 
superstitions  of  the  Celtic  race. 

I  need  hardly  refer  to  the  mysterious  protection  which  the  name  of 
the  Deity  is  supposed  to  afford  against  the  agency  of  evil  spirits. 
There  is,  however,  a  well-known  story,  which  vrill  illustrate  the  belief 
of  the  Celtic  race  as  to  the  effect  which  the  habit  of  saying  "  God 
bless  you  I"  has  upon  the  fairies. 

Pat  once  went  to  sleep  at  a  place  frequented  by  the  fairies ;  and  in 
his  sleep  was  carried  down  to  their  psdace.  He  was  about  to  drink 
some  of  their  ale,  which  would  have  for  ever  j»revented  his  return,  when 
fortunately  one  of  the  fairies  happened  to  sneeze,  upon  which  Pat,  ii^ 
a  courteous  mood,  exclaimed  very  innocently,  •*  God  bless  your  honour !" 
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Wonderfal  was  the  effect  of  thns  inyoking  the  name  of  the  Deity  in 
their  presence.  With  terrible  imprecations^  and  in  great  dismay^  the 
faiHes  fled  away,  and  Pat  once  more  woke  upon  earth. 

I  conld  cite  many  snch  stories  to  prove  the  fact,  that  the  Celtic  race 
believe  that,  fix>m  Satan  down  to  the  mildest  form  of  evil  spirits,  the 
name  of  the  Deity  has  the  effect  of  rendering  them,  for  the  time, 
powerless  to  do  hwn. 

Can  we  then  find  any  cine  to  the  question  why  we  should  wish  to 
keep  off  fairies  and  evil  spirits  when  a  man  sneezes  ?  I  have  dis- 
covered the  explanation  in  the  saperStitions  of  the  Highlanders.  The 
following  tradition  as  to'^a  Highland  Chiefs  family  in  Perthshire,  re- 
lated to  me  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Bobertson,  a  native  of  that  county,  shows 
that  when  a  person  sneezes,  he  is  supposed  to  be  liable  to  he  ^clen  by 
the  fairies^  unless  protected  by  some  one  invoking  the  name  of  the 
Deity. 

Several  centuries  ago,  an  ancestor  of  the  present  Chief  was  engaged 
to  be  married  to  a  young  lady  in  France,  who,  he  learned,  had  grown 
fickle,  and  was  about  to  be  married  to  a  rival.  In  great  distress,  the 
Chief  applied  for  aid  to  the  King  of  the  Fairies,  who  offered  him  a 
fairy  horse,  mounted  on  which  he  accompanied  his  Majesty  to  France. 
When  they  arrived  at  the  house  of  the  bride,  the  weddmg  was  just 
commencing.  The  King  of  the  Fairies,  unseen  by  the  guests,  entered, 
and  seeing  the  bride  for  a  moment  withdraw  into  a  room  alone,  he 
followed  her.  Just  then  she  sneezed — there  was  no  one  present  to 
say  "  God  bless  you !"  and  in  a  moment  the  fairy  had  stolen  the  bride, 
whom  he  carried  in  triumph  over  to  the  Highlands,  where  she  married 
the  chieftain,  and  became  the  happy  mother  of  a  long  line  of  illus- 
trious Macs.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  his  rival,  the  unhappy 
Frenchman,  unconsciously  married  "  a  fairy  tuonusin" 

American  ethnologists  point  to  the  early  monuments  of  Egypt  for 
one  of  their  strongest  prooiia  in  support  of  tiieir  views,  as  we  there  find 
the  negro  type  represented  aa  precisely  sunilar  to  what  it  now  is ;  and 
they  endeavour  to  convince  tiie  world  that  all  the  varieties  of  man 
sprang  from  different  "centres  of  creation,"  that  the  American  man, 
Australian  man,  Arctic  man,  African  man,  all  are  indigenous  to  the 
countries  which  they  now  inhabit 

It  would  certainly  be  an  amusing,  if  not  a  most  profitable  task  to 
refute  the  speculations  of  these  theorists  by  arguments  derived  from 
sneezmg. 

Before  they  can  expect  us  to  accept  their  conclusions,  let  them 
answer  the  question,  How  did  all  men,  in  all  countries,  arrive  at  the 
same  singular  conclusion  as  to  the  mysterious  dangers  attendant  on  a 
sneeze,  if  this  belief  was  not  inherited  from  a  common  source  ? 

B.  G.  Halibubton. 
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Chapter  XL. 

FBEE  TO   PLBAD. 

Mb.  Hamley  did  the  thing  handsomely.  If  the  Countess  of  Dove- 
dale  herself  had  died  there  conld  not  have  been  a  more  splendid 
show  of  grief;  perhaps  there  would  not  have  been  one  so  splendid. 
The  shops  pnt  np  their  monming  shatters,  and  all  the  blinds  of  the 
private  honses  were  drawn  as  the  magnificent  corteffe— the  best  Mill- 
town,  helped  by  the  comity  capital,  could  furnish — tramped  slowly 
down  the  High  Street  to  the  intense  enjoyment  of  a  hundred  peeping 
eyes.  The  two  or  three  little  fishing-boats  lying  in  the  harbour  had 
streamers  hoisted  half-mast  high — they  had  been  sent  down  by 
order,  and  were  scarlet  and  buiBT,  the  Hamley  colours,  with  a  black 
bar  for  mourning  across ;  half  the  community  were  made  mourners 
by  the  undertaker,  and  had  hat-bands  and  scarves  as  symbols  of  their 
grief;  and  on  the  Sunday  following  Mr.  Borrodaile  preached  the 
funeral  sermon,  wherein  he  called  the  defunct  Mrs.  Hamley  a. mother 
in  Israel,  and  said  that  at  the  last  day  the  poor,  who  were  her 
children,  would  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed.  Seeing  that  the  practice 
of  almsgiving  was  held  in  abhorrence  at  Abbey  Hohne,  and  that 
charitable  contributions  were  condemned  as  bad  political  [economy, 
this  was  taking  rather  more  than  the  ordinary  ecclesiastical  licence,, 
which  as  a  rule  goes  even  beyond  the  poetic. 

As  for  Mr.  Hamley's  private  and  personal  emblems  of  woe  they 
were  of  the  most  expressive  and  expansive  kind.  The  crape  on  his 
hat  did  not  leave  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  beaver  to  be  seen ;  his  jet 
studs  and  watch-chain  were  of  the  largest  size  and  broadest  and 
most  florid  pattern  made ;  and  his  glossy  black  clothes  seemed  as  if 
an  extra  dip  in  the  dyeing-vat  had  been  given  to  them.  Dora's 
mourning  was  almost  as  deep  as  a  widow's ;  save  the  characteristic  cap 
indeed,  it  might  have  been  a  widow's.  She  looked  very  fair  and 
interesting  in  her  sables — "black  always  did  become  her,"  said 
Bignold,  who  had  been  promoted — black,  just  touched  round  the 
h/oe  with  a  narrow  line  of  transparent  white;  and  when  she  came 
into  church,  leaning  on  Mr.  Hamley's  arm,  she  created  quite  a  sensa- 
tion by  the  unusual  prettiness  of  her  person  and  the  presumed 
desolateness  of  her  condition. 

fihe  was  assumed  to  be  so  desolate,  and  Mr.  Hamley's  grief  was 
taken  to  be  so  sincere,  that  Garth  was  heard  to  say  bitterly,  "He's 
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had  it  out  of  the  Psalms  now,  and  Gh>d  has  corsed  the  nnrighteons  as 
He  promised !" 

After  this  Sunday  there  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  thronghont  Mill- 
town  abont  Dora.  What  would  become  of  her  no  one  could  exactly 
determine.  Of  course  she  could  not  live  at  Abbey  Holme  with  Mr. 
H|unley  alone ;  and  until  he  married  again,  which  he  was  pretty  sure 
to  do,  her  case  seemed  a  hard  one,  brought  up  as  she  had  been  and 
made  so  much  fuss  with,  they  said  among  themselyes.  A  few 
wondered  whether  the  great  man  would  marry  Dora  herself;  but  for 
the  most  part  they  belie ved  he  would  look  higher  than  his  cousin,  and 
maybe  plant  his  foot  in  the  peerage  this  time.  Besides,  men  don't 
generally  take  for  their  wives  their  own  dependants  whom  they  have 
seen  grow  up  under  their  roofis  from  childhood.  So  it  was  settied  by 
the  majority  that  Dora  would  have  to  leave  Abbey  Holme,  and  that 
Mr.  Hamley  would  marry  some  grand  lady  of  high  d^ree  and  small 
possessions,  and  found  the  Hamley  family  at  last 

Gobnel  Lowe,  discussing  the  great  event  of  the  hour  with  his  son, 
supposed  for  his  part  that  Mr.  Hamley  would  marry  Dora.  He 
could  understand  now  the  old  shoeblack's  policy,  he  said.  He  had 
loved  the  girl  himflalf,  and  in  all  probability  everything  had  been 
understood  and  arranged  between  them  long  ago;  which  was  the 
secret  of  his  refusal  to  give  her  a  dowry  when  he,  Sydney  Lowe,  had 
done  her  the  honour  to  propose  to  her. 

"  Any  one  can  see  it  vnth  half  an  eye.  It  was  dear  as  daylight  to 
me  at  the  time,  as  you  must  remember  I  hinted  broadly  enough  to 
you,"  said  the  Colonel  in  his  disdainful  way.  '^  These  low-bred  people 
have  always  their  mysteries  and  intrigues  on  hand ;  and  Syd,  my  boy, 
you  are  well  out  of  that  gcdere.  You  have  made  better  terms  for 
yourself  by  a  long  way,  and  chosen  as  a  gentleman  should." 

This  he  said  joyously,  with  his  hand  laid  kindly  on  his  son's 
shoulder,  who  looked  sulky  and  by  no  means  responsive.  He  had  not 
seen  Dora  since  his  engagement  vnth  Julia  Manley,  and  he  dreaded 
though  he  longed  to  see  her.  He  did  not  know  how  he  could  &oe 
her  with  such  news  as  he  had  to  bring,  but  he  thought  she  would 
understand  the  necessities  of  his  position,  and  he  did  not  want  to  lose 
her — in  the  future.  He  did  warmly  and  honestly  love  her  vnth 
such  warmth  and  honesty  as  he  possessed;  and  though  his  love 
sprang  from,  and  rested  on,  only  the  lowest  stratum  of  a  man's  fancy 
and  passion,  still  it  vTas  all  he  had  to  give ;  and  if  gold  cannot  be 
got  from  brass,  what  quaUties  brass  hfts  in  itself  may  at  least  be 
recognised. 

Among  the  other  qualities,  however,  which  this  love  of  his  pos- 
sessed, jealousy  vTas  one  of  the  strongest;  and  when  he  heard  his 
father  speak  of  Dora's  possibly  belon^png  to  Mr.  Hamley,  he  felt  as 
if  he  should  go  mad  on  the  spot — ^mad  enough  to  throw  Julia  and 
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her  thousands  to  the  wind,  confess  everything,  and  take  Dora  away — 
into  poverty  if  it  must  be-— so  long  as  it  was  into  his  own  keeping 
before  the  world,  safe  from  any  other  man's  intnLBi<»i.  Bnt  the 
habits  of  a  lifetime,  and  the  sordid  aims  of  a  selfish  nature,  were  too 
strong  for  him.  Poverty  was  Sydney  Lowe's  ApoUyon,  whom  he 
dared  not  fight  and  could  not  conquer ;  and  rather  than  meet  this 
terrible  demon,  whom  we  of  the  nineteenth  century  dread  more  than 
all  the  others  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  together,  he  would  consent 
to  be  perjured  on  his  own  accrant,  and  to  give  up  the  woman  he 
loved — and  had  married.  He  was  essentially  the  child  of  the  age ; 
indifierent  to  everything  but  physical  enjoyment  and  social  well- 
beings  and  with  no  more  belief  in  morals  tban  he  had  in  religion. 

Provided  a  man  is  not  found  out,  it  does  not  much  signify  what  he 
does,  according  to  Sydney^  Lowe ;  and  rather  than  be  found  out  in  a 
folly  that  would  carry  consequences,  he  would  commit  a  enme  for 
concealment.  Money  and  position  were  his  two  gods,  of  equal  height 
and  power;  and  to  these  everything  in  heaven  and  earth,  in  life  and 
humanity,  had  to  give  way. 

Not  being  able,  however,  to  bear  his  father's  cynicism,  and  being  as 
profoundly  miserable  as  he  could  be — and  if  shallow,  he  was  pas- 
sionate— he  dashed  from  the  room,  determined  to  see  Dora  at  any 
cost,  and  to  come  to  some  definite  understanding  with  her — his  wife ; 
bis  wife,  married  to  another  man !  That  he  should  destroy  his  own 
secret  marriage  was  one  thing,  and  in  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
found  himself  quite  allowable,  if  to  be  regretted ;  but  that  Dora 
should  give  herself  and  her  smiles  to  Mr.  Hfunley — ^no  1  he  could  not 
stand  by  and  see  that  done !  She  might  commit  a  crime  as  well  as 
himself,  so  fiur  as  the  sin  was  concerned.  It  was  not  that  which 
troubled  him.  But  she  should  not  give  him  a  rival ;  and  the  liberty 
he  took  for  himself  he  would  kill  her  before  she  should  sbaxe. 

While  he  was  fuming  at  his  unlucky  position  with  all  its  detestable 
surroundings,  cursing  Julia,  his  father,  Dora,  Mr.  Hamley,  every  one 
concerned  but  himself,  Mr.  Hamley  at*  Abbey  Holme  was  talking 
seriously  to  Dora. 

It  was  Monday  evening,  the  day  after  the  funeral  sermon  which 
had  closed  the  cycle  of  the  burial  solemnities.  Everything  was 
done  now.  Even  the  undertaker's  bill  was  paid,  as  well  as  the  bills 
for  servants'  mourning  and  liveries,  the  carriage  trappings,  and  the 
like :  by  which  Mr.  Uamley  got  off  a  large  discount  for  r^y  money. 
At  home,  everything  characteristic  of  and  belonging  to  Mrs.  Hamley 
was  put  away.  Her  special  little  work-table  had  been  placed  like  a 
shrine  in  a  comer ;  her  special  chair  removed ;  her  pile  of  handsomely- 
bound  religious  books  was  laid  up  in  the  library;  and  her  whole 
personal  property  was  made  over  unconditionally  to  Dora,  with  the 
exception  of  the  few  poor  trinkets  and  ornaments  she  had  possessed 
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before  her  marriage.  These  were  sent  down  to  Patricia  labelled^ 
^'  Family  Heirlooms/'  and  accompanied  by  a  note  meant  to  be  kind, 
but  worded  with  nnconscions  offensiveness^  wherein  Mr.  Hamley  con- 
veyed these  precions  deposits  to  her  keeping,  as  the  last  represen- 
tatiye  of  the  Kemball  family;  at  the  same  time  begging  to  enclose  a 
som  of  fifty  poonds  in  token  of  respect  for  the  dear  departed  whose- 
niece  she  was,  and  to  meet  expenses  incidental  on  the  melancholy 
event.  It  was  kindly  thought,  if  clumsily  and  pompously  done ;  and 
Patricia  had  no  idea  she  should  hurt  him  as  she  did  when  she  re- 
turned his  fifty-pound  note  with  thanks.  But  he  was  really  hurt. 
The  man's  heart  jost  then  was  softened,  and  he  was  more  8ensitiY& 
than  he  had  ever  been,  in  his  life  before. 

Well !  the  Kemball  page  of  his  life  was  turned  down  now  for  ever ; 
and  as  he  said,  with  a  not  undeserved  sense  of  satisCaction,  judging  by 
his  lights,  it  was  a  page  of  which  he  was  not  ashamed,  and  where  he 
had  done  his  duty  like  a  man.  Bat  now  he  was  free — the  last  word 
had  been  spelt  out,  the  last  line  vmtten.  He  had  gone  through  his 
lesson  triumphantly,  and  now  his  play-time  had  b^un.  He  wa» 
free— free  to  plead,  free  to  enjoy.  The  man  had  never  looked  so 
well,  so  near  to  a  strain  of  nobleness  as  he  did  this  evening  when  he 
came  into  the  drawing-room  after  dinner,  prepared  to  receive  the 
crowning  mercy  of  his  life. 

Dora  was  sitting  in  her  accustomed  place  alone,  dressed  for  dinner 
as  usual ;  pretty,  soft,  amiable  also  as  usual ;  but  devoured  by  secret 
fear  and  anxiety,  knowing  exactly  what  was  to  come,  but  not  knowing 
how  it  would  end. 

When  Mr.  Hamley  entered,  and  she  met  him  with  her  pretty 
smile,  subdued  to  the  proper  melancholy  tone  of  the  moment,  making 
a  graceful,  half-receptive  movement  of  her  head  and  hand,  as  if  wel- 
coming him  to  her  apartment,  she  saw  her  fata  She  saw  it  in  the 
man's  white,  moved  fieice;  in  the  subtle  change  from  master  to  wooer, 
from  fijend  to  lover,  whicdi  was  in  every  line  and  movement,  aa  he  drew 
a  chair  close  to  her,  and  in  his  turn  motioned  her  to  sit  down.  li 
was  a  queer,  theatrical  manner  of  meeting ;  but  it  V7as  the  kind  of 
thing  that  pleased  him ;  all  display  did. 

He  came  to  plead.  He  came  confident  of  the  result,  but  timid  too,, 
as  real  love  makes  even  strong  men  before  they  are  assured.  He 
came  to  pour  out  such  wealth  of  afiection  as  he  possessed  like  hoarded 
treasures  in  her  lap;  and  Dora,  looking  up  at  him  with  her  sweet, 
afiectionate  little  face,  and  heart  that  seemed  to  stand  still  for  dread, 
only  wished  that  he  might  die — fall  dead  there  at  her  feet— before  he 
had  got  time  to  say  wimt  he  had  waited  almost  these  ten  years  to  say,, 
and  what  she  herself  had  made  it  a  crime  to  hear. 

He  sat  down  beside  her,  and  took  her  dainty  hand  in  both  his. 
own. 
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**  Dora,"  he  said  in  a  husky  voice,  so  low  and  changed  it  scarcely 
fiounded  like  his  voice  at  all ;  ^'I  have  something  to  say  to  yon." 

"  Yes,"  said  Dora,  innocently. 

Had  she  not  had  nerves  of  steel  she  wonld  have  shrieked  aloud  in 
her  terror.  As  it  was,  she  smiled  tenderly,  and  looked  with  the 
sweetest  friendliness,  like  a  child  or  an  angel  by  his  side. 

*'  It  cannot  be  a  matter  of  amazement  to  yon  what  I  have  to  say," 
began  Mr.  Hamley  oratorically ;  bnt  his  grand  manner  ill  accorded 
with  his  trembling  hands  and  unsteady  voice.  ''Yon  must  have 
discovered  it  for  yourself  that  I  love  you — ^love  you  very  dearly,  I 
may  say." 

*'  You  have  always  been  the  kindest  of  the  kind  to  me,"  said  Dora, 
lifting  her  eyes  with  her  special  look  of  shy  girl's  gratitude.  : 

''  I  have  tried  to  be  so,"  he  answered.  "  It  was  not  difficult,  feeling 
what  I  did  for  you.  From  the  first  moment  when  you  came  into 
the  house,  a  pretty  little  girl,  just  budding  as  one  may  say,  up  to 
(his  hour,  when  I  have  your  hands  in  mine  over  my  desolate  hearth,  I 
have  loved  you." 

Dora  gave  his  hand  a  little  press,  but  said  nothing. 

**  Year  by  year  as  you  grew  prettier  and  more  and  more  the  lady,  I 
grew  more  to  love  you,"  he  went  on  to  say,  drawing  a  deep  breath. 
^'But  I  do  not  think  I  ever  took  advantage  of  my  position,  or  treated 
you  with  anything  but  the  respect  which  I  should  naturally  show  a 
bdy.  You  have  been  always  the  lady  with  me,  Dora.  I  loved  you 
— ^no  man  more ;  but  I  think  I  may  claim  to  say  that  I  did  not  show 
it  to  you  rudely,  or  make  the  sainted  soul  who  has  just  left  us  anxious 
or  uneasy." 

"  You  have  been  always  very  good  to  me,"  said  Dora  softly.  *'  No 
one  could  have  treated  any  one  with  more  kindness  or  generosity 
than  you  have  treated  me." 

''  I  have  wished  to  do  so,  Dora !  I  have  wished  to  do  so !  Bnt  it 
has  been  hard  work  at  times  to  control  myself;  and  when  other 
men  came  after  you,  it  was  a  struggle  then,  I  can  tell  you.  Still,  I 
did ;  and  I  am  proud  of  myself  that  I  did.  At  one  time  I  was  afraid 
of  that  young  dog — ^that  young  Lowe." 

Dora  raised  her  pretty  shoulders  with  a  movement  of  disdain. 
^  Oh  !"  she  said,  with  a  satirical  little  laugh. 

''  But  you  assured  me  it  was  not  so,  and  I  was  content.  I  said 
to  myself,  Dora  does  not  know  my  heart.  Dora  does  not  see  that  I 
love  her — as  a  man  and  a  husband  I  must  control  myself,  and  not 
let  Dora  know  my  great  designs  for  her  when  the  sainted  soul  shall 
be  taken  from  us.  If  I  could  show  myself  to  Dora,  and  let  her 
understand  me,  and  the  future  I  design  for  her,  I  should  have  no 
fear ;  but  as  I  cannot,  I  must  do  my  best  to  keep  her  safe,  and  to 
save  her  from  mere  tuft-hunters,  greedy  of  money,  like  that  mean 
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fellow,  Lowe.  So  I  pat  it  to  yon,  Dora,  as  yon  may  remember ;  and 
I  cannot  tell  yon  how  yon  lightened  my  heart  when  yon  said  yon  did 
not  love  him.    Dora,  yon  gave  me  new  life  that  day !" 

He  said  this  with  a  bnrst  bf  tenderness  that  nearly  broke  him 
down.  It  was  pathetic  in  its  own  way  to  see  the  coarse,  strong  face 
of  the  man  softened  and  qnivering  with  emotion,  to  see  his  eyes  tnmed 
with  snch  tender  longmg  on  the  £air  droofong  head  beside  him,  his 
self-complacency  absorbed  in  the  intensity  of  his  love  for  this  girl 
who  was  fooling  him.  Whatever  of  pnre  and  tme  and  noble  there 
was  in  Mr.  Hamley's  natnre  was  all  centered  in  his  love  for  Doni — 
Dora,  the  wife  of  Sydney  Lowe — the  Bachel  for  whom  he  had  waited 
so  long,  and  who  had  deceived  him  as  she  had  deceived  every  one 
else. 

'^  And  yon  do  not  love  him?"  continned  Mr.  Hamley  in  the  tone 
of  a  qnestion.  He  was  snre  of  his  answer,  bnt  he  longed  to  hear  it 
again.  There  are  some  things  which  never  tire  in  repetition,  and 
the  assnranoe  to  a  jealons  man  that  he  has  no  canse  for  jeabnfiy  is  one 
of  them. 

She  lifted  her  eyes  to  his  &ce  vnth  her  sudden  swift  look,  droppmg 
the  lids  immediat^y. 

« Love  him  !''    she  said  with  the  most  enchanting  contempt. 

"Nor 

"  And,  Dora,  yon  do  love  me?  Let  me  hear  yon  say  so,  darling ! 
Ton  have  often  told  me  so  with  those  pretty  eyes  oi  years;  tell 
me  so  now  in  words,"  he  pleaded.  "I  most  hear  yon  say  it — ^'I  love 
yonr" 

"  I  love  yon !"  replied  Dora  in  a  low  voice.  It  was  her  task,  and 
she  mnst  get  throngh  it  in  the  beet  way  she  conld.  ''Poor  SydT 
sbe  thought  a  little  mefoUy,  which  did  not  prevent  her  saying  her 
prescribed  formula  in  the  most  bewitching  manner  possible. 

He  caught  her  to  his  heart.  Strong,  conceited,  arrogant  as  he 
was,  at  this  moment  he  was  nothing  but  the  humUe  and  enraptured 
lover  whom  a  pair  of  blue  eyes  and  two  red  rosebud  lips  had  trans- 
ported into  heaven. 

''  Now  I  have  won  all  that  I  care  for  in  life  T  he  said,  smoothing 
her  hair  with  a  tremulous  hand.  ''  Dora  as  my  wife  puts  the  finish- 
ing touch  to  it  all.  Oh,  Dora,  you  have  made  a  happy  man  of  me 
to-night !  My  darling,  my  pretty  pet,  my  little  queen,  how  happy  I 
shall  be !  how  happy  I  am !" 

''You  have  made  me  happy  too,"  said  Dora,  firom  the  breadth  of 
his  chest  where  her  golden  head  was  resting ;  "  how  shall  I  get  out 
of  this  awful  scrape  I"  being  the  unspoken  commentary  that  ran  side 
by  side  with  her  words. 

He  passed  his  large  hand  over  her  hce.  It  was  such  a  delicious 
luxury  to  him  to  feel  that  he  had  so  far  the  right.    He  had»  as  he 
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truly  boasted,  always  treated  her  with  self-restraint  and  respect,  and 
the  slackening  of  the  curb  was  a  joy  eo  great  he  scarcely  regretted 
the  price  of  so  many  years'  confool  he  had  paid  for  it. 

"  But  we  ^nll  keep  it  secret  between  ourselyes,  my  dear,"  he  said. 
^^  I  should  not  like  to  do  anything  that  would  be  offensive  to  that 
sainted  soul's  memory.  She  was  a  good  wife  to  me,  if  a  trifle  crabbed 
and  stiff,  and  I  would  not  like  people  to  say  that  I  danced  on  her 
grave,  or  took  my  second  wife  before  my  first  was  cold.  We  will 
keep  all  this  to  our  two  selves ;  and  when  the  year  is  out  we  will 
be  married  quietly,  you  know,  and  without  much  of  a  spread.  Don't 
you  think  I  am  right,  Dora  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  she  said.  "  No  one  must  know  I" 
She  said  this  quite  warmly.  It  was  a  reprieve  to  her  so  far,  and 
who  knows  what  that  reprieve  might  not  bring  forth  ?  Mr.  Hamley 
might  die — ^he  did  not  look  very  hke  it  though ;  or  Sydney  might 
die;  ex  Julia  Manley;  or  a  thousand  things  might  happen  which 
would  set  her  feet  free  from  their  present  fetters.  WherefcMre  she 
assented  with  alacrity,  and  so  gave  Mr.  Hamley  cause  to  congratulate 
himself  again  on  the  possession  of  a  prospective  wife  so  fall  of  nice 
feeling  and  so  entirely  the  lady  as  dear  Dora. 

Furthermore^  it  was  agreed  between  th^n  that  Dora  should  some- 
times visit  friends,  and  sometimes  live  at  Abbey  Holme,  where  there 
should  always  be  some  married  woman  to  be  her  chaperon  and  bear 
her  countenance,  as  Mr.  Hamley  said ;  and  that  everything  should 
be  conducted  in  sudi  a  manner  as  to  give  no  cause  of  scandal  to  a 
world  only  too  ready  to  find  cause. 

**  I  must  have  my  Dora's  name  kept  as  dean  as  a  new  pm !"  said 
Mr.  Hamley,  with  more  poetry  of  feeling  than  of  speech.  ''  We  both 
owe  so  much  to  the  memory  of  the  dear  departed." 

To  which  Dora,  sighing  with  the  most  admirable  imitation  of 
melancholy,  said,  "  Yes,  we  do,"  and  was  rewarded  for  her  sweetness 
by  a  kiss. 

So  the  evening  passed,  and  there  was  not  in  all  England  a  hap- 
pier heart  or  a  prouder  man  than  Jabez  Hamley,  M.P.,  and  the 
accepted  lover  of  Dora.  Not  all  the  wealth  of  England  could  have 
won  him  from  his  present  position.  He  had  not  a  wiBh  ungratified 
— not  a  care,  not  a  cloud  in  his  horizon  anywhere.  Accustomed  to 
self-control  and  fond  of  display,  it  was  no  great  trial  to  him  to  have 
that  year  of  probation  before  he  could  call  Dora  really  his  own. 
He  wanted  the  world  to  see  how  decorously  he  could  mourn  for  the 
sainted  soul  who  had  just  departed.  He  too,  like  Mrs.  Hamley, 
knew  that  affection  and  harmony  are  the  only  things  which  render 
marriage  respectable,  and  that  one  of  open  disunion  is  also  one  of 
open  scandal.  It  would  have  been  painful  to  him,  and  would  have 
brushed  the  bloom  from  the  flower  of  his  happiness,  had  any  one 
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been  able  to  suspect  that  he  had,  as  he  said^  danced  on  his  wife's 
grave,  and  taken  a  second  before  the  first  was  cold.  It  was  e?en  an 
additional  pleasure  to  him  that  he  was  obliged  to  conceal  his  joy.  It 
seemed  to  make  it  more  entirely  his  own ;  and  the  secret  which  no 
one  shared  with  him  and  Dora  was  so  mnch  the  closer  bond  between 
them.  Yes,  he  was  thoroughly,  divinely  happy.  He  stood  on  the 
pinnade,  and  asked  no  more  of  man  or  gods. 

The  next  day  he  went  down  to  Mr.  Simpson's  office.   ' 

'^  Sunpson/'  he  said  in  a  melancholy  voice,  *^  I  wish  to  add  a  codicil 
to  my  wUL" 

Obsequious  Simpson  bowed.  ''  Certainly,  Mr.  Hamley ;  certainly, 
sir,'*  he  said.    "  Tour  instructions  ?' 

"  Only  a  few  words,"  said  Mr.  Hamley.  "  Absolute  'and  uncondi- 
tional^bequeathment  of  all  of  which  I  may  die  possessed,  in  whatever 
form  tiie  property  may  consist,  to  my  cousin,  Dora  Drummond." 

Mr.  Simpson  was  too  wise  to  show  any  feeling,  but  he  vna  pro- 
foundly astonished  all  the  same.  He  ^^as  even  more  so  when  Mr. 
Hamley  declared  he  would  not  leave  the  office  till  this  codicil  had 
been  written,  signed,  witnessed,  and  delivered.  The  man's  whole 
nature  seemed  changed.  With  his  widower's  sorrowful  air  was  a 
certain  abounding  sense  of  inner  joy  that  did  not  escape  a  man  so 
astute  as  the  MiUtown  lawyer ;  but  he  made  no  comment  further  than 
that  it  was  natural  for  Mr.  Hamley  to  wish  to  ensure  the  well-bemg 
of  his  only  relation  ;  and  that,  wishing  no  ill  to  Miss  Drumm<md,  he 
yet  hoped  she  would  not  profit  by  his  generous  disposition  in  her 
favour  for  many  a  long  day  yet  to  come,  if  indeed  she  ever  did. 

To  all  of  which  Mr.  Hamley  answered  judiciously,  and  rode  away 
with  a  light  heart ;  feeling  that,  should  he  meet  with  any  accident, 
which  however  he  did  not  expect,  dear  Dora  would  be  fully  provided 
for,  and  would  wear  his  memory  in  perpetual  magnificence  and 
sorrow.  He  wished,  though,  that  he  had  made  a  proviso  against  her 
marrying.  In  his  lover-like  haste  to  assure  her  good  fortune  he  had 
not  iliought  of  that ;  but  he  felt  it  would  be  enough  to  make  him 
turn  in  his  grave,  as  people  say,  if  Dora  should  marry  on  his  money ; 
and  he  was  determined  to  repair  the  omissidn  to-morrow.  Taking 
time  by  the  forelock  was  one  of  Mr.  Hamley's  principles  as  well  as 
Cobnel  Lowe  s ;  and  to-morrow  he  would  act  on  it. 

Meanwhile  he  went  home  to  what  it  pleased  him  to  call  out  of 
doors  his  desolate  hearth,  where  he  found  a  superb  little  dinner,  and 
a  beautiful  yoong  woman  in  the  most  becoming  drees  possible  to  be 
constructed  out  of  crape  and  bugles,  waiting  to  receive  him  vnth  a 
mixture  of  open  friendliness  and  secret  bashfulness  which  seemed  to 
him  JQst  the  most  fascinating  mixture  of  manner  any  lady  could 
evince. 

This  evening,  too,  passed  like  the  former,  save  that  the  softer 
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tremnlousness  of  the,  as  yet^  tmasBtiied  suitor  had  gone^  and  a  certain 
fever  of  delight — a  certain  bounding,  irrepressible,  and  enthusiastic 
joy — had  taken  its  place.  He  could  not  go  to  bed ;  he  could  not 
sleep ;  and  when  Dora  stole  down  the  stairs  in  her  old  noiseless  way, 
and  went  out  into  the  garden  to  meet  her  husband,  from  whom  she 
had  had  a  peremptory  letter  to-day  (she  could  receive  private  letters 
now)  Mr.  Hamley  was  in  his  own  room  thinking  of  her,  and  of  all 
she  had  said  and  done  to  him  to-nighL  She  was  like  a  fairy  or  an 
angely  he  thought  with  a  smile;  and  that  fairy,  that  angel,  loved  him, 
and  was  his  1 

"  Where  nothing  is,  but  all  things  seem !"  How  much  of  life  is 
real  anywhere?  Prosperity,  happiness,  truth,  even  love — what  is 
actual,  what  only  an  appearance  ?  More  secrets  lie  behind  the  closed 
doors  of  hearts  and  homes  than  the  world  outside  ever  dreams  of ;  and 
more  men  worship  shadows  and  are  made  happy  by  pretences  than 
ever  come  to  the  knowledge  that  they  have  been  toioked. 

Chapter  XLL 

THE   SHADOW  IN  THK  WOOD. 

'^  Syd,  it  has  come  at  last !"  cried  Dora,  as  she  ran  into  her  husband's 
arms  in  the  shrubbery. 

What  had  come  ?  thought  Sydney.  Her  knowledge  of  his  intended 
marriage  with  Julia  Mauley?  or  had  Mr.  Hamley  discovered  all?  or 
could  it  be  that  his  father  was  right,  and  that  this  vulgar  rufiSan  had 
dared  to  lift  his  eyes  to  the  prize  he  had  won? 

<<  What  has  come,  Dora  ?"  he  asked  quickly. 

"  Mr.  Hamley,"  said  Dora. 

^*  What  about  Mr.  Hamley  ?"  repeated  Sydney.  '*  You  speak  in 
riddles  to-night— do,  please,  be  plain !" 

Dora  felt  all  the  awkwardness  of  the  confession  she  had  to  mAe ; 
but  as  it  must  be  done  she  had  better  get  over  the  bad  piece  of  road 
as  quickly  as  possible.  It  was  a  curious  position  for  a  woman  to  have 
to  tell  her  husband  thai  she  had  pretended — only  pretended,  mind ! — 
she  was  going  to  be  married  to  another  man,  even  when  that  husband 
had  announced  his  intention  of  marrying  another  woman ! 

*^  Mr.  Hamley  has  proposed  to  me,"  said  Dora,  clasping  her  hands 
in  each  other  and  resting  them  on  his  bended  arm. 

The  moon  was  bright  enough  for  her  to  see  her  husband's  eyes,  and 
she  did  not  like  the  look  in  them.  She  felt  there  was  mischief  behind 
them;  and  angry  as  she  was  with  him  she  instinctively  met  that 
mischief  with  a  caress. 

Caresses  do  a  great  deal  with  some  men,  and  in  general  they  did  a 
great  deal  with  Sydney  Lowe.  But  though,  when  she  looked  as  she 
looked  now,  she  had  hitherto  always  made  his  will  her  own,  to-night 
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she  failed.  Between  love  and  jealonsy  tl^e  latter  was  the  stronger  of 
the  two. 

^'  And  what  did  yon  say,  Dora  ?*  he  asked,  griping  her  hands 
harshly. 

''  What  eavld  I  say,  dear?"  she  answered  deprecatingly. 

''  I  did  not  ask  that.  Yon  conld  say  a  great  many  things.  I  asked, 
what  did  yon  [say?"  he  repeated,  still  with  his  dead-if^te  face  and 
flaming  eyes  and  dangeroosly  cahn  manner. 

Dora  looked  at  him  innocently. 

"  I  said, '  yes,'  of  conrse.  What  else  was  there  for  me  to  do  ?*'  she 
answered,  arching  her  eyebrows. 

With  a  savage  oath  he  flang  away  the  hands  which  mitil  now  he  hid 
been  grasping,  and  lifted  his  arm  as  if  to  strike  her.  Had  she  shmnk 
or  cowered,  he  wonld ;  bat  she  stood  her  gronnd  so  qnietly,  and  looked 
at  him  so  prettily,  that  in  a  manner  she  nnnerved  him.  She  was 
desperately  frightened  neyertheless ;  bnt  it  wonld  never  do  to  let 
Sydney  see  that  she  was  afraid  of  him,  she  thought.  She  mnst  hold 
her  own  now  or  never,  and  make  him  understand  that  by  his  own 
iniquity  he  had  made  himself  responsible  for  all  that  had  come,  or  was 
to  come.  But  if  he  did  beat  her,  and  make  her  black  and  blue — he 
looked  capable  of  it — and  Mr.  Hamley  saw  the  bruises,  and  asked  her 
about  them  to-morrow,  what  should  she  say  to  him  ?  Her  difficultieB 
were  really  very  greai  How  she  wished  one  of  these  two  men  would 
die !  At  this  present  moment  she  was  quite  indifferent  which  of  the 
two,  so  long  as  she  was  free  of  ona 

All  these  things  she  thought  in  the  m(nnent  during  which  she  stood 
with  her  hands  clasped  in  each  other,  her  head  a  little  bent,  and  her 
blue  eyes  looking  up  with  the  tenderest  sweetness  into  Sydney's  angry 
face. 

"  What  nonsense,  Syd!"  she  said,  creeping  tq[>  to  him  and  taking 
hold  of  his  arms.  ^  How  absurd  of  you  to  go  on  like  this,  dear !  If  I 
had  not  said  yes,  and  pretended  that  I  would,  what  would  have  become 
of  me?  He  would  have  turned  me  then  and  there  out  of  doors,  and 
where  could  I  have  gone  ?  Your  father  is  ruined,  and  you  cannot  give 
me  a  home  ;  besides  it  is  all  over  the  place  that  you  are  on  the  point 
of  marrying  Miss  Mauley,  and  I  should  like  to  know  what  I  am 
to  dor 

''Starve,  rather  than  do  such  a  shameful  thing  as  this!*'  cried 
Sydney  violently. 

"  Willingly,  if  you  will  starve  with  me,"  said  pretty  Dom  amiably. 
"  But  I  tell  you,  Syd,  frankly,  if  you  marry  JuUa  Manley  for  money 
I  will  marry  Mr.  Hamley ;  so  now  you  know." 

""  Dora,  you  are  too  detestable !"  cried  Sydney.  "  You  seem  to 
forget  altogether  that  you  are  my  wife." 

'*  No,  I  do  not^  dear,"  she  answered.    ''  I  remember  it  too  well ;  for 
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it  makes  the  whole  thing  so  dreadfolly  complicated.  If  we  had  been 
only  lovers  all  this  time  there  would  haye  been  nothing  to  be  a&aid 
of;  but  it  will  be  a  horribly  awkward  position  for  us  both  when  you 
walk  out  of  church  with  Miss  Manley  on  your  arm  as  your  wife,  and 
we  both  go  out  to  our  bridal  dinner-parties  afterwards.  We  shall 
meet  at  some  of  them." 

**  Oh,  Dora,  do  not  say  such  awful  things !"  cried  Sydney,  writhing 
under  her  words.  "  I  always  thought  you  had  some  kind  of  feeling, 
some  kind  of  sympathy.  You  will  send  me  wild  if  you  go  on  like 
thisr 

^'  Well,  Syd,  you  are  the  most  extraordinarily  unreasonable  person 
I  haye  ever  seen !"  said  Dora.  ^'  You  first  of  all  marry  me  under  false 
pretences ;  then  you  discard  me,  and  are  gobg  to  marry  somebody 
else ;  but  you  will  neither  hear  it  spoken  of,  nor  let  me  secure  my- 
self from  ruin.  What  do  you  propose  ?  or  haye  you  anything  to 
propose  at  all  ?" 

"  I  have,"  cried  Sydney. 

"WeUPwhatr 

He  turned  away.  Sydney  Lowe  was  not  much  troubled  with  con- 
sdentiouB  scruples  nor  moral  delicacy,  but  eyen  he  hesitated  before 
he  propounded  the  scheme  he  had  deyised,  whereby  he  should  take 
all  the  infamy  on  himself  and  make  it  unnecessary  for  Dora  to 
imitate  him. 

"  No,  Syd,"  said  Dora,  when  he  had  taken  the  bad  courage  to 
speak,  '*  I  will  not  do  that.  We  are  in  an  awful  scrape,  but  I  don't 
&ink  that  would  make  it  much  better.  At  least,  not  for  me.  It 
would  be  pleasant  enough  for  you ;  but  for  myself — ^no,  I  don't  see  it, 
Syd !"  she  added,  quite  grayely. 

"  And  you  prefer  that  low-lived  ruffian,  that  big  brute,  to  me  ?" 
cried  Sydney  savagely. 

"  No,  Syd,  I  don't.  I  loathe  and  hate  Mr.  Hamley,  and  you  know 
that  I  do ;  and  I  love  you,  and  you  know  that  too.  I  have  never 
loved  any  man  but  you,  and  never  shall." 

Her  head  went  down  on  his  breast,  and  his  arms  were  round  her 
dainty  vvaist.  His  passion  changed  in  an  instant  to  despair,  and  his 
anger  to  a  woman's  grief. 

"  Oh,  Dora,  how  can  you  leave  me !"  he  sobbed.  "  It  breaks  my 
heart  to  think  of  it  when  it  does  not  send  me  mad !" 

"  How  can  you  leave  me !"  she  retorted,  also  sobbing.  "  You  are 
going  to  be  married  now  at  once ;  I  only  said  I  would,  in  a  year's 
time,  to  keep  things  quiet  and  see  what  could  be  done.  It  is  you  who 
are  the  deserter,  not  I." 

"  What  else  can  I  do,  darling  ?  "  he  pleaded.  "  We  are  ruined,  all 
of  us,  unless  we  can  get  money,  and  I  know  of  no  other  way  than  this." 

This  was  the  first  time  he  had  confessed  to  his  intention ;  and  it 
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brought  the  present  frightfnl  state  of  things  very  yiyidly  before  Dora. 
She  turned  away  and  shook  herself  free  from  his  arms ;  but  if  the 
movement  was  petulant  she  softened  its  harshness  by  sobbing  vehe- 
mently. At  that  moment  she  hated  Mr.  Hamley  and  loved  Sydney 
to  distraction — so  she  thought — and  would  brave  everything  rather 
than  give  him  up  to  Julia'  Manley  and  accept  the  bitter  portion 
assigned  to  her  on  her  own  side.  Her  tears  unmanned  him  more  than 
«ver.    He  clasped  her  to  him  again,  frantically  crying — 

**Dora!  my  wife!  my  own  little  wife!  I  cannot  give  yon  up! 
Whatever  happens,  poverty  or  no  poverty,  let  us  keep  together  and 
snake  the  best  of  things  as  we  have  them." 

*'  I  will  if  you  will,"  said  Bora  between  her  sobs ;  and  then  they 
kissed  each  other  and  cried  afresh,  and  were  both  profoundly  and 
intensely  miserable.  They  knew  well  enough  that  they  could  not 
lace  poverty,  but  none  the  more  did  they  wish  to  part.  Selfishness, 
deceit,  recUessnees,  treachery,  crime — all  these  lay  heaped  in  burning 
flames  on  then:  young  heads ;  but  all  the  same,  utterly  worthless  as 
they  were,  they  loved  each  other  at  the  moment,  and  they  suffered. 
It  soothed  them  to  cry :  ^'  Let  us  go  into  ruin  together,  so  long  as  we 
are  together."  It  was  a  deception  bom  of  love  and  despair.  Each 
i^ecognised  the  deception  in  that  deeper  reasonableness  which  passion 
never  stirs  in  some  people ;  but  it  was  a  sweet  if  passing  solace,  and 
esLch,  thought  the  other  believed  in  it. 

So  they  stood  there  in  the  shadow,  clasped  in  each  other's  arms ; 
Dora  crying  on  Sydney's  shoulder,  and  he  crying  over  her  golden 
head  too,  between  alternations  of  hope  and  misery,  impossible  sug- 
gestions, untenable  promises,  and  sometimes  blank  confessions  of 
necessities ;  feeling  that  the  final  moment  had  come,  and  that  the 
<»tlm  counsel  of  the  morning  would  show  them  the  madness  of  the 
night,  while  both  pretended  that  this  madness  was  to  last  and  to  be 
acted  on.  More  than  once  however,  Sydney  begged  her  to  forgive 
him  for  the  wrong  he  had  done  her  so  unintentionally  in  marrying 
her ;  assuring  her — and  here  he  spoke  the  truth — ^that  he  had  no 
kind  of  knowledge  of  his  fieither's  affairs  when  he  made  her  his  wife, 
and  that  he  thought  the  sole  hitch  was  that  father's  possible  refusal 
to  accept  her  as  a  daughter-in-law ;  and  Dora  assured  him — which 
was  not  the  truth — that  she  had  never  until  last  night  had  the  least 
idea  that  Mr.  Hamley  loved  her  or  regarded  her  as  other  than  a 
daughter.  Then  they  spoke  of  their  running  away  together,  and  even 
went  to  the  length  of  comparing  their  joint  possessions.  They  did 
not  reckon  ten  pounds  between  them.  Mr.  Hamley  paid  bills  to  any 
amount  without  remark,  but  he  made  no  allowances,  and  he  disap- 
proved of  ladies  possessing  much  pocket-money ;  and  ten  pounds  was 
but  a  small  sum  on  which  to  begin  life  for  two  young  people  who 
could  not  do  a  hand's  turn  for  themselves.   On  which  they  ki^ed  each 
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other  again ;  and  Dora  wept  as  she  had  never  wept  in  her  life  before ; 
and  Sydney  felt  that  he  shonld  go  mad  or  do  something  hideons  and 
desperate  if  this  kind  of  thing  went  on  much  longer.  He  was,  in  fact, 
wrought  up  to  that  pitch  of  fierce  excitement  wherein  a  man  is  no- 
longer  master  of  himself,  where  consequences  are  not  calculated, 
results  are  not  foreseen,  and  where  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  what- 
ever it  may  be — the  passion  that  lies  uppermost — must  be  obeyed ; 
and  is ;  because  reason,  conscience,  all  that  renders  humanity  human^ 
has  gone  to  sleep  and  only  the  animal  remains.  His  own  tears* 
maddened  him,  and  Dora's  distress  but  added  to  his  madness.  A  voice 
seemed  to  sound  in  his  ear,  just  two  words  repeated  again  and  again : 
"Kill  him!  kiU  him!"  it  said:  "kill  hun!  kill  him  r 

No  ways  or  means  presented  themselves  to  his  fancy,  nor  when  nor 
how ;  only  the  impulse,  only  the  voice :  '*  Kill  him !" 

As  he  held  his  wife  strained  in  his  arms  as  in  a  vice,  she  felt  hi& 
heart  throb  against  her  bosom  while  he  groaned  with  a  kind  of  angry 
despair  that  was  scarcely  human. 

"  Sydney,'*  she  said,  in  teiror,  "  are  you  ill,  dear  ?" 

He  made  no  answer,  and  as  the  last  breath  of  her  words  passed, 
over  his  cheek  they  heard  the  door  of  the  house  unbolted  and  un- 
barred, and  presently  a  man's  footstep  came  heavily  down  the  broad 
stone  flight  that  led  from  the  door,  and  on  to  the  gravel  of  the  drive,, 
turning  to  the  left  where  they  were  hidden. 

Dora  clung  to  her  husband  in  terror.  There  was  no  danger  of  her 
sobbing  now. 

"  Mr.  Hamley !"  she  gasped. 

They  shrank  back  among  the  trees,  but  they  dared  not  go  very 
deep  into  the  wood.  The  night  was  still,  when  sound  travels  &r,  and 
the  crisp  fallen  leaves  would  have  betrayed  them.  Sydney  grasped 
the  heavily-loaded  life-preserver  he  always  carried  with  him  in  these 
midnight  expeditions-— an  instrument  much  after  his  own  pattern, 
slight  and  inofiensive  to  look  at,  but  deadly  if  used  in  earnest — then, 
pressed  his  arm  closer  round  Dora  and  whispered  to  her  hoarsely 
not  to  be  afraid.  But  she  was  even  the  more  afraid  for  his 
very  words;  he  looked  so  dark  and  deadly,  like  a  human  tiger,, 
somehow. 

Her  mind  took  it  all  in  ;  discovery ;  the  men  struggling  together 
and  one  of  them  badly  hurt ;  her  disgrace ;  the  pubUc  scandal  and 
the  open  shame;  and  then  the  enforced  poverty  after  all  I  A  minute 
ago  she  had  been  bewailing  her  hard  fate  in  being  forced  to  separate ;. 
now  she  shuddered  at  the  harder  prospect  of  being  forced  to  keep 
together. 

The  steps  (»me  nearer.  They  were  firm  and  heavy,  and  with  them 
they  heard  Mr.  Hamley's  voice,  sometimes  speaking  to  himself,  some- 
times breakiug  out  into  a  few  false  notes  of  song,  and  sometimes 
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laughing  softly  as  a  man  whose  heart  is  too  fall  of  joy  for  thorough 
self-containment  or  repose. 

He  crossed  the  broad  carriage-driye  and  came  along  the  walk  that 
skirted  the  oroqnet-lawn,  and  so  into  the  shrubbery  path  where  his 
fiancee  and  her  husband  were  hidden.  They  heard  his  breathing  and 
the  very  fret  of  his  watch-chain  as  he  passed. 

'*  Dora !"  he  said  in  a  tone  of  such  abounding  lore,  such  intensity 
of  passion,  that  Sydney  felt  the  blood  leap  like  fire  to  his  fiEU^ ;  **  My 
Dora !  my  wife !  How  she  loyes  me  I  Little  angel,  how  devoted  she 
is  to  me !  I  always  suspected  it — I  knew  it, — but  to  hear  her  say  it, 
'  I  bye  you ! ' " — in  falsetto—"  (lad !  it  nearly  did  for  me,  for  pleasure ! 
Dora  I  beauty !  little  angel !  how  I  loye  you !" 

He  went  on  a  few  spaces,  then  he  came  back  again,  singing  softly 
what  he  thought  was  one  of  Dora's  fiEtyourite  songs.  And  tiien  he 
sat  down  on  a  garden  chair  placed  so  close  to  where  the  young  couple 
stood,  that  Dora  thought  he  must  surely  hear  their  breathing  and  die 
beating  of  her  guilty,  frightened  heart. 

''What  hands  she  kis!"  Mr.  Hamley  said  to  himself,  after  a 
moment's  silence.  "What  lips!  That  good-night  kiss  of  hers — I 
thought  I  should  have  turned  £&int  and  lost  my  head !  How  deb'ght- 
ful  to  feel  her  soft  hair  and  her  yelvety  cheeks — she  is  like  a  flower  ; 
and  she  is  my  own.  Dora !  her  yery  name  is  the  prettiest  in  the 
world.  Dora  Hamley !  They'll  say  in  London  that  the  M.P.  for 
Milltown  has  the  loyeliest  little  wUe  in  England;  and  they'll  say 
right.  Not  the  Queen  herself  can  show  such  another  in  all  her  court  I 
And  to  think  of  that  young  beast  Lowe  presuming  so  high !  The 
wife  of  the  Member  for  the  borough  of  Milltown  is  rather  a  cut  above 
a  profligate  blackleg  and  his  son !  My  Dora ;  no  other  man's  Dora ; 
only  mine  I  And  she  loves  me  eo  much,  and  says  it  so  prettily !  To 
think  of  her  saving  herself  for  me ;  refusing  them  all  because  she 
loved  me !  Jabez  Hamley,  you  are  a  happy  man  to-night !  There's 
not  a  happier  on  the  whole  factf^  of  the  earth,  let  him  be  who  he 
may!" 

So  he  went  on  talking  in  broken,  interrupted  sentences  to  himself; 
the  man's  heart  too  full  for  sleep,  too  rich  in  joy  for  rest.  He  felt  as 
if  he  should  have  been  sufibcated  in  the  house,  had  he  stayed  there. 
He  had  that  strange  yearning  to  carry  his  joy  into  the  infinity  of 
nature  which  we  aU  have,  even  the  most  prosaic  of  us,  the  least 
sensitive  and  refined,  when  our  cup  is  very  fall  and  the  gates  of 
heaven  have  rolled  back  and  let  us  in.  The  passion  of  happiness  that 
possessed  him  was  almost  more  than  he  could  bear,  and  he  came  out 
into  the  fresh  night-air  to  throw  its  burden  on  to  something  stronger 
and  holier  than  himself. 

He  had  been  happy  before  this  in  his  life ;  indeed,  his  life  had  been 
singularly  blessed,  he  said  to  himselt    He  had  been  prosperous  in  all 
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ways,  saoceflsfal  on  all  points  of  his  ambition ;  bat  he  had  never  felt 
as  he  felt  now — so  possessed  with  his  joy,  so  orerpowered  with  his  Uiss. 
He  had  to  keep  silence  to  all  the  world  of  his  happiness  in  Dora.  To 
the  outside  onlookers  he  mnst  wear  crape  round  his  hat  and  a  sorrow- 
ful countenance  for  the  due  obseryance  of  the  decencies ;  he  could  tell 
his  secret  to  none;  but  like  the  man  who  must  whisper  what  he  knew 
of  the  kiDg  to  the  reeds,  he  too  must  whisper  what  he  felt  to  the 
night.  It  was  very  un-English,  yery  boyish;  but  it  was  nature. 
His  life  hitherto  had  been  arid  of  love.  He  had  mairied  early  for 
ambition,  and  he  had  prudently  resolyed  to  make  that  marriage  a 
success.  To  do  this  he  had  not  suffered  his  &ncy  to  stray  to  the  right 
or  the  left ;  and  his  yery  bye  for  Dora  had  been  a  growth,  not  a 
sudden  passion,  and  neyer  fully  confessed  even  to  himself  in  its 
intensity,  if  it  had  been  in  its  hope,  because  he  had  neyer  dared  to 
indulge  in  it  tUl  now.  And  the  first  love  of  a  man's  life  matured  at 
nearly  fifty,  is  a  deeper  and  more  absorbing  passion  than  eyen  the  most 
feryid  £Emcy  of  earlier  youth. 

He  did  not  sit  there  long,  though  it  seemed  like  an  age  to  the  two 
hidden  behind  the  trees  listening  to  his  boastful  gladness — the  one 
in  such  chill  of  abject  terror,  the  other  in  such  fire  of  torturing  rage. 
Bestiess,  feyerish,  with  his  chest  expanded  and  his  head  held  h^h,  h 
wandered  down  ihe  ayenue,  and  presently  they  heard  the  gate  leading 
into  the  wood  from  the  shrubbery  creak  as  it  swung  back,  and  the 
last  of  his  footsteps  died  away. 

Then  Sydney,  putting  Dora  from  him  ynthout  a  word,  without  a 
sign,  turning  only  upon  her  a  pair  of  flaming  eyes  burning  like  fire 
beneath  his  dark  brows,  motioned  her  silenUy  to  the  house ;  while 
he,  drawing  a  deep  breath,  shifted  his  loaded  cane  to  a  yet  more 
conyenient  hold  in  the  middle,  and  set  off  ynth  a  swift  and  stealthy 
pace  down  the  ayenue. 

**  Sydney!"  whispered  Dora. 

But  he  was  gone.  Keeping  in  the  sliadow  of  the  trees,  and  with 
that  light  walk  of  his  which  he  had  practised  so  often,  and  which 
yras  scarcely  more  noisy  than  the  tread  of  a  panther,  she  could  neither 
see  nor  hear  him ;  and  after  lingering  for  a  moment,  she  too  turned 
and  ran,  and  y^as  soon  safe  in  her  own  room,  unseen  and  unsuspected. 
No  one  who  had  seen  her  &ii  pretty  face  half  an  hour  after,  nestled 
amcmg  the  lace  and  linen  of  her  luxurious  pillow,  sleeping  as  tran- 
quilly as  a  child,  her  cheeks  touched  with  a  pink  flush  like  a 
monthly  rose,  her  small  hand  half-hidden  among  her  golden  hair, 
yrould  haye  imagined  that  she  had  just  escaped  ftom  one  danger  to 
herself^  while  laying  in  the  thick  of  peril  the  two  men  who  loved 
her.  She  was  of  the  tribe  felis  femina ;  not  cruel  of  nature  if  she 
was  of  need;  and  preferring  her  own  ease  before  all  other  things  above 
or  below. 
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Still  softly  singing  to  himself,  Mr.  Hamley  walked  on  through  the 
little  wood  whic^  when  he  first  bought  Abbey  Holme,  was  the  boun- 
dary of  his  possessions.  He  had  a  special  lore  for  this  tangled 
thicket :  it  was  pretty  and  picturesque,  with  a  pleasant  trout-stream 
running  througl^  broadening  into  a  fair  expanse  of  water  where  he 
kept  a  couple  of  swans  and  some  fiftTOurite  fowl  He  remembered 
how  glad  he  was,  years  ago,  when  he  walked  through  this  very  path 
and  took  possession  of  the  wood  as  master  and  owner.  He  had  often 
stolen  over  the  fences  and  got  nuts  and  blackberries  there  in  his 
ragged  days;  he  took  care  that  no  ragged  urchins  stole  orer  the 
fences  now  for  nuts  or  blackberries ! — and  he  remembered  his  proud 
delight  in  finding  himself  the  lawful  master  of  his  former  filched 
Paradise.  It  was  eighteen  years  ago.  How  time  had  passed  and 
prospered  with  him  since  then !  Year  by  year  he  had  gathered  more, 
and  year  by  year  he  would  gather  more  stilL  His  wealth  had  got  to 
that  point  when  it  increases  by  itself;  for  spend  as  much  as  he  could 
— that  is,  as  much  as  he  cared  to  spend — ^he  could  not  get  through 
all  his  income.  He  had  that  Gragfoot  estate  to  get  in  yet,  he 
thought;  and  maybe  more  land  might  come  into  the  market,  which 
he  would  secure.  There  were  outlying  bits  he  was  beginning  to 
covet,  and  that  he  thought  would  fit  in  well  with  his  fields ;  but  for 
these  he  could  afford  to  wait. 

He  was  glad  about  Cragfoot,  though.  He  would  make  it  a  Dower- 
house  for  Dora.  Had  Patricia  Eemball  been  a  sensible  girl,  and 
done  as  she  ought  to  have  done  in  her  aunt's  lifetime,  he  would  have 
made  oyer  the  whole  concern  to  her  as  her  portion ;  now  he  would 
give  it  to  Dora,  and  call  it  ^  Dora's  Dower,"  as  a  remembrance.  He 
kughed  right  out  when  he  thought  of  this.  It  would  be  a  pleasant 
reyenge  on  that  young  profligate  who  had  dared  to  ask  him  for  Dora's 
hand  I 

How  beautiful  the  night  was  I  The  scented  autumn  air  hanging 
in  a  light  vapour  that  dione  like  silver  among  the  trees,  veiling  the 
direct  brilliancy  of  the  moon  and  softening  it  into  a  general  atmo- 
sphere of  mild  radiance  rather  than  a  specialised  light,  seemed  more 
delightful  to  him  than  he  had  ever  known  an  October  night  to  be,  or 
ind^,  any  night  of  any  year.  It  was  quite  summer-Uke,  he  thought^ 
as  he  took  off  his  hat  and  flung  back  his  coat,  looking  about  him. 
He  had  got  now  to  the  Oval,  a  cleared  space  by  the  side  of  the  lake, 
as  the  broadened  reach  of  river  was  called ;  and  stood  there  bare- 
headed in  the  moonlight,  watching  the  white  swans  floating  lazily  on 
the  water.  His  back  was  towards  the  house,  the  chimneys  of  which 
could  be  seen  over  the  tops  of  the  trees  in  daylight. 

Watching  the  swans,  somethmg  in  their  graceful  gliding  movement- 
struck  the  imagination  of  the  man  whose  very  soul  seemed  trans- 
formed to-night.    It  was  the  whiteness  of  Dora,  the  grace  of  Dora,, 
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the  caressing,  subtle  charm  of  Dora,  the  purity  of  Dora.  He  saw 
her  everywhere ;  earth  and  heaven  and  all  forms  of  loveliness  were 
filled  with  her,  and  everything  was  bat  a  type—a  repetition  of  her 
^excellence  and  beanty. 

**  My  Dora !"  he  said  aloud.  Then,  with  a  sudden  rush  of  feeling, 
the  Uke  of  which  he  had  never  known  before,  he  cried  out  as  if  in  an 
ecstasy,  ^*  Thank  God  for  her  love  I" 

A  whistling  noise  as  a  stick  cut  sharply  through  the  air,  the  crash 
of  breaking  bone,  a  stifled  cry,  a*  heavy  fall,  and  Mr.  Hamley's  life 
was  over ;  his  love,  his  joy,  his  prosperity,  his  vainglory,  nothing 
more  now  than  a  handful  of  dust  &nned  by  the  midnight  air — ^the 
thought  of  a  man  which  had  passed  like  a  summer*s  cloud.  Had  his 
death  been  by  any  other  method,  had  his  heart  burst  in  his  great 
joy,  had  he  died  by  the  visitation  of  God  or  by  a  thunderbolt  from 
heaven,  one  would  have  said  that  he  had  died  at  the  right  moment. 
To-morrow  the  ecstasy  which  had  lifted  him  to-night  beyond  himself 
would  have  withered  down  into  the  vulgar  narrowness  of  his  every- 
^y  life;  his  soul,  which  had  expanded  into  poetry,  would  have 
shrunk  back  into  its  old  groove  of  ignoble  ostentation,  of  insolent 
self-assertion ;  and  his  very  love  for  Dora  would  by  time  have  become 
first  the  mere  pride  of  possession,  then  indifference,  and  perhaps 
have  ended  in  jealousy  and  estrangement.  He  would  never  have 
been  so  great  again;  so  near  to  nobleness  as  he  was  to-night;  for 
though  the  cause  of  his  passionate  emotion  was  a  cheat,  his  feeUng 
was  true.  The  tragedy  by  which  all  was  over  for  him  in  life  was  a 
foul  and  cruel  crime,  but  it  gave  him  a  pathos  he  would  never  have 
had  else,  and  crystallized  for  ever  the  dignity  and  sublimer  passion  of 
the  hour. 

As  Mr.  Hamley  fell,  a  slight  young  figure  shot  quickly  by,  plunged 
again  into  the  diadow  of  the  wood,  leaped  wall  and  fence  and  gate, 
going  always  by  circuitous  paths  till  it  struck  the  high  road,  where, 
running  still,  always  keeping  in  the  shadow,  Sydney  Lowe  soon  gained 
the  shelter  of  his  own  home  as  entirely  unsuspected  and  undiscovered 
as  Dora  had  been.  Creepmg  noiselessly  upstairs,  he  went  into  his 
private  room;  carefully  examined  his  clothes,  whence  he  removed 
certain  damning  stains  and  spots ;  stirred  up  the  dying  embers  of 
the  fire,  and  burned  in  the  flame  a  heavily-loaded  life-preserver,  run- 
ning the  lead  through  a  buUet-mould,  as  he  had  often  done  when  a 
boy.  And  then  he  went  to  bed,  where  he  laid  as  if  in  an  ague  fit  till 
the  morning.  He  had  obeyed  that  haunting  voice,  and  committed 
the  crime  he  had  been  half-unconsciously  meditating  for  many  weeks, 
and  now  stood  face  to  face  with  the  consequences.  His  chance  of 
detection  ?  It  all  depended  on  whether  he  had  been  seen  or  not,  or 
if  seen,  recognised.  And  if  seen  and  recognised,  what  then  was  he 
to  do? 
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He  lay  there  calculating,  inyentiiig,  his  brain  on  fire,  his  thoughts 
incoherent  in  their  activity ;  half  resolying  to  leave  the  place  and 
England  to-morrow ;  then  again  feeling  that  his  only  policy  was  to 
remain  and  trust  to  his  good  stars  and  his  own  cleverness^  should  sns- 
picion  arise  and  his  name  get  bmited  abroad.  And  while  he  was 
torturing  himself  with  the  criminal's  coward  fears,  James  Garth  was 
making  his  way  too,  from  the  wood,  carrying  a  bag  fall  of  game 
which  he  had  just  netted  in  the  preserves.  Not  heJf  an  honr  be- 
fore Mr.  £[amley  came  to  the  Oval  he  had  passed  through  the  paths 
with  his  snares ;  and  had  lifted  what  his  last  night's  setting  had 
brought  him. 

For  Garth  had  turned  poacher  of  late  days,  more  as  an  act  of 
revenge  than  for  any  other  reason.  It  pleased  the  man's  savage 
feeling  to  rob  Mr.  Hamley,  who  he  always  said  had  robbed  him.  It 
was  his  crude  version  of  the  law  which  gives  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth ;  and  he  helped  himself  pretty  freely.  More  than 
once  the  head-keeper  had  warned  him.  They  had  been  old  friends 
in  the  days  when  James  held  his  father's  land,  and  he  did  not  want 
to  be  hard  on  him.  Still,  his  duty  was  to  watch  the  game,  uid  let 
no  man  meddle  with  it ;  and  so  he  said ;  and  each  time  he  had  it  to 
say  he  spoke  more  sternly  than  before.  He  had  been  about  the  pre- 
serves to-night  as  usual,  and  had  seen  a  figure  come  out  of  the  little 
wood  and  run  across  the  open  in  the  moonlight  for  a  moment,  then 
dart  under  cover  again.  It  vTas  a  younger,  slighter-looking  man 
than  Garth,  it  seemed  to  him,  and  evidently  carrying  nothing 
wdghty.  But  there  was  not  much  doubt  in  his  own  mind  that  he 
had  made  a  mistake,  and  that  it  was  Grarth  whom  he  had  seen,  when 
all  the  circxmistances  came  to  light ;  for  who  else  was  it  possible  to 
have  been?  When  he  and  the  under-gamekeeper,  making  thdr 
rounds  the  next  day,  came  upon  the  stiff  body  of  their  murdered 
master  lying  in  the  Oval  with  his  skull  battered  in  by  one  tremen- 
dous blow  given  from  behind,  and  a  piece  of  whit^spotted  blue 
bandana  hanging  on  one  of  the  bushes  near,  the  man's  heart  stood 
still ;  for  he  recognised  the  neckerchief  as  the  one  James  Garth  habi- 
tually wore,  and  the  whole  crime  became  clear. 

*^  Whosesoever  throat  this  fits  has  done  it,"  said  the  under-game- 
keeper, pointing  to  the  bush ;  and  the  police,  when  they  were  sent 
for,  said  so  too. 

And  what  excuse  could  Garth^make  ?  There,  under  his  bed,  was 
the  bag  of  game ;  round  his  neck  the  torn  bandana,  with  its  missing 
piece  found  on  the  bushes  close  to  where  Mr.  Hamley  vtss  lying  mur- 
dered. There  was  no  denial  of  the  one  fact,  and  the  inference  was  too 
strong  to  be  gainsaid.  The  poacher  was  arrested  on  suspicion,  com- 
mitted on  the  capital  charge,  and  sent  to  jail  to  stand  his  trial  at  the 
coming  assize,  MiUtown  having  but  one  mind  on  the  matter — that  he 
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iras  gnilty.  For  again  and  again  they  asked  who  else  oonld  have 
done  it  ?  Mr.  Hamley  was  not  the  beloved  of  all  men,  bnt  he  had  no 
enemies  save  this  gloomy,  discontented  peasant  whose  land  he  had 
bought,  and  whom  he  had  thus  made  his  foe  for  life — and  death. 

Chaptee  XLII. 

TBUTH  AND  SBBinKO. 

There  is  nothing  of  which  a  poacher  is  not  capable.  Giyen  a  pair  of 
hands  bold  enough  to  set  snares  for  the  squire's  game,  and  you  have 
a  heart  black  enough  to  compass  the  squire's  murder.  This  is  a  logi- 
cal sequence  in  the  minds  of  the  landed  gentry,  "and  they  act  on  it, 
when  they  have  the  chance,  with  singular  uniformity  of  feeling.  A 
poacher  is  the  common  enemy  of  all  men  with  game  preserves ;  and 
they  think  they  do  the  community  good  service  by  getting  rid  of  him 
on  any  pretext  that  will  serve. 

Whetiier  it  is  he  who  is  intrinsically  .bad,  or  the  law  which  makes 
him  so,  does  not  trouble  them.  Men  in  possession  are  not  given  to 
abstract  reasoning,  and  first  principles  have  nothing  to  do  with  Acts  of 
Parliament.  To  break  the  law  has  an  ugly  sound  with  it  to  those 
whose  gain  is  to  keep  it ;  and  practical  protest  against  inequitable 
decrees  is  a  crime  where  readjustment  would  pare  off  some  of  the 
golden  fringes  from  the  rich  man's  garments  to  give  decent  clothing 
to  the  poor.  So  it  is  that  a  poacher  has  but  hard  measure  meted 
out  to  him  at  the  hands  of  magisterial  game  preserves ;  and  class 
enmity,  always  bitter,  is  never  more  so  than  when  it  has  to  deal 
with  a  man  who  has  snared  a  pheasant  or  netted  a  sabnon  by  the 
right  of  nature,  and  against  the  game  law. 

Thus,  when  it  became  known  that  James  Garth  had  taken  to 
poaching,  his  arrest  on  a  charge  of  murder  was  quite  in  the  order  of 
things.  Discontent  and  springes  together  make  an  amalgam  that 
renders  the  worst  crime  of  all  easy ;  and  the  poor  fellow  was  con- 
demned loDg  before  he  was  tried.  When  that  conclusive  bit  of  white- 
spotted  blue  bandana  was  compared  with  the  yeoman's  neckerchief  and 
found  to  correspond  with  the  torn  'end,  there  was  not  the  shadow 
of  doubt  left,  nor  the  chance  of  escape.  The  whole  thing  fitted  in, 
piece  by  piece,  with  as  much  accuracy  as  those  two  ends  of  torn  silk ; 
and  the  hypothesis  was  as  dear  as  demonstrated  fSact. 

Garth  had  been  poaching;  Mr.  Hamley,  suspecting  something,  or 
perhaps  only  restless  from  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  wife,  had  gone  out 
into  tiie  wood  and  had  caught  him  in  the  &ct.  There  had  been  an 
altercation ;  and  Garth,  b^g  ordered  off,  had  gone  sullenly  away, 
when  he  had  turned,  and  creeping  noiselessly  behmd  his  detector  had 
struck  him  on  the  back  of  the  head  with  some  round,  heavy  instru- 
ment, and  so  had  killed  him  treacherously  on  the  spot.     Nothing 
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could  be  clearer.  The  game  was  found  under  his  bed,  and  the  game- 
keeper, his  own  friend,  had  seen  him  running  across  the  open.  He 
had  not  known  him  at  first ;  at  least  not  for  certain,  in  the  shimmery 
moonlight ;  the  man  he  had  seen  looked  younger  and  of  lighter  build, 
he  said,  and  he  had  not  taken  him  to  be  his  old  friend  and  mate ;  but 
enlightened  by  after  events,  he  reconsidered  and  corrected  his  first  im- 
pression, and  was  prepared  now  to  maintain,  sadly  enough,  that  it  was 
James  Grarth,  and  none  other,  whom  he  had  seen  escaping  from  the 
place  of  murder.  For  you  see,  said  the  man,  as  all  Milltown  said  in 
concert,  who  else  could  it  be  ? 

All  the  bitter  words  Ghirih  had  said,  all  his  discontent  and  angry 
despair,  Mrs.  Garth's  loud-voiced  passion  at  the  dismissal  of  her 
daughter,  every  small  and  until  now  half-forgotten  incident, 'and  especi- 
ally that  scene  where  he  had  had  that  kind  of  fit,  and  had  cried 
''Murder!"  at  the  Long  Field  Gate,  came  back  to  the  memories  of 
those  who  had  heard  and  seen.  And  then  that  torn  fragment  of  ban- 
dana !  It  was  a  small  thing  on  which  to  huig  a  man ;  but  it  hanged 
him  nevertheless.  All  saw  in  it  the  finger  of  Providence,  which  forces 
a  man  who  commits  a  crime  to  leave  some  betraying  sign  by  v^rhich  the 
old  sayiug  that  murder  will  out,  may  be  justified;  and  the  finger  of 
Providence  was  accepted  as  a  guide  pointing  in  the  right  direction  in 
this  instance. 

A  proved  poacher;  confessedly  out  in  the  preserves  on  the  night  of 
the  murder ;  seen  escaping  firom  near  the  very  spot  by  his  friend  the 
gamekeeper,  a  reluctant  if  honest  witness ;  and  with  a  fragment  of  his 
neckerchief  found  fluttering  in  the  bushes  close  to  the  spot — what 
could  save  him  ?  Not  the  absence  of  the  instjrument  with  which  the 
deed  was  done ;  though  the  woods  were  searched  &x  and  near  for 
something  that  would  fit  into  that  awful  wound ;  not  his  own  protesta- 
tion of  innocence  made  once  and  never  repeated,  for  he  became  sullen 
on  the  trial,  and  stood  as  if  he  did  not  care  which  way  the  verdict  went ; 
not  his  previous  good  character,  seeing  that  even  good  men  may  lapse 
and  that  no  saint  is  sure ;  not  even  the  current  rumour  that  his  brain 
was  touched,  for  the  jail-surgeon  certified  his  perfect  sanity ;  nothing 
that  could  be  urged  had  any  weight  in  &ce  of  the  overwhdming  force 
of  the  circumstantial  evidence  brought  against  him,  backed  by  the 
hypothesis  bom  of  his  notorious  enmity  and  discontent. 

He  was  tried;  well  defended;  but  found  guilty  all  the  same;  and 
sentenced  to  be  hanged  by  the  judge  in  an  impressive  speech  which 
lost  its  point  so  far  as  the  prisoner  was  concerned,  from  the  simple 
fact  that  he  had  not  done  that  thing  for  which  he  was  exhorted  to 
repent  and  condemned  to  die.  But  it  moved  the  judge  who  delivered 
it  and  the  audience  v^ho  heard  it,  and  indeed  was  a  fine  bit  of  eloquence 
full  of  good,  honest  human  feeling. 

After  sentence  was  passed,  a  petition,  headed  by  Dr.  Fletcher,  but 
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sparsely  signed  by  the  rest  of  the  oommnnity,  was  forwarded  to  the 
Home  Secoetary,  praying  for  commntation  of  the  capital  sentence. 
The  petitioners  were  either  those  few  who  did  not  believe,  in  spite  of 
appearances  and  no  one  else  possible,  that  James  had  done  this  murder 
— those  half  superstitions  and  wholly  unreasonable  people  who  have 
more  fidth  in  character  than  in  circumstantial  evidence;  or  those 
kindly  apologists  who  believed  that  he  had  done  it  sure  enough,  but 
who  thought  him  mad  and  therefore  not  responsible.  But  the  Home 
Secretary  was  a  strong  man,  and  returned  the  memorial  with  the 
answer,  that  he  saw  no  reason  to  interfere  with  the  regular  course  of 
justice.  The  prisoner  had  had  a  fair  triU,  and  the  laws  must  be 
obeyed. 

There  was  no  help  for  it  then.  In  heaven  there  might  be  a  re- 
arrangement of  the  sentence,  but  on  earth  it  was  final ;  and  James 
Gurth  was  hanged  within  the  precincts  of  the  county  jail ;  his  last 
words,  while  Oalcraft  was  arranging  the  drop,  being, ''  Gentlemen,  I 
am  innocent !"  as  he  lifted  his  wan  hoe  to  the  light  and  looked  as  a 
brave  man  does  when  he  meets  an  ignoble  doom  nobly.  But  all  the 
thinking  and  educated  people  of  Milltown  said  he  richly  deserved  his 
fate ;  all  save  Henry  Fletcher,  whose  defence  however  had  done  the 
poor  fellow  no  kind  of  good,  and  himself  that  amount  of  harm  which 
comes  from  the  open  expression  of  unpopular  opinions.  The  gentry 
took  grave  exception  at  this  continual  advocacy  of  the  poor,  charac- 
teristic of  him.  They  said,  bitterly,  that  it  did  not  signify  what  a 
common  man  did,  if  it  would  only  injure  and  annoy  the  rich,  that  mad 
fellow  was  on  his  side.  They  might  all  have  their  tluroats  cut,  and 
he  would  move  heaven  and  earth  to  get  the  interesting  criminal  off, 
without  a  thought  for  the  victim.  It  was  in&mous,  disgusting,  and 
he  ought  to  be  drummed  out  of  society  for  it. 

No  one  was  so  indignant  as  Colonel  Lowe;  though  to  roake 
amends  no  one  was  so  silent  as  his  son.  The  Colonel  liked  Henry 
Fletcher  well  enough,  he  said,  as  they  all  knew ;  and  he  had  always 
disliked  that  poor  Hamley  fellow,  as  also  they  all  knew;  and  he  had 
never  concealed  his  contempt  for  him  nor  kowtowed  to  him  as  the 
rest  had  done ;  but  when  it  came  to  taking  sides  with  his  murderer — 
good  heavens!  that  was  another  matter.  A  gentleman  ntiay  keep 
aloof  £rom  a  vulgar  upstart  and  yet  not  hold  with  the  ruffian  who 
has  assassinated  him  in  his  own  grounds.  A  petition  for  a  reprieve  ? 
No !  If  Garth  could  he  hanged  twice  over,  the  punishment  would 
not  be  more  than  he  deserved ;  and  he.  Colonel  Lowe,  would  vote  for 
the  second  drop.  What  would  become  of  the  country  if  such  crimes 
as  these  were  winked  at  ?  No ;  none  of  these  sentimentaUties  suited 
the  ColoneL  Gag  such  mischievous  demagogues  as  Henry  Fletcher; 
let  Garth  swing ;  and  above  all  things  defend  the  majesty  of  the  l^w 
and  keep  up  the  due  subordination  of  classes. 
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So  Garth  did  swing,  and  no  living  soul  knew  the  real  truth  bat 
one — ^he  who  had  bomt  a  slight  cane  in  the  fire  one  October  night, 
and  ran  a  lamp  of  lead  throagh  a  ballet  moold.  And  no  living  soul 
sospected  the  trath  bat  one — she  who  had  seen  her  hosband  steal, 
wiUi  his  panther-Uke  tread,  on  the  traces  of  her  lover  in  the  shadow 
of  the  wood,  and  who  knew  what  was  in  his  heart 

After  this  a  subscription  was  got  np  for  Garth's  widow  and  orphans, 
and  they  were  shipped  off  to  Australia  as  creatures  too  tcdntod  for 
the  purity  of  Milltown.  They  were  the  victims  of  drcumstanoes,  as 
so  many  of  us  are ;  martyrs  crushed  under  the  wheels  of  tiiat  tre- 
mendous car  where  sits  the  Justice  of  the  World ;  the  helpless  strack 
down  by  the  blind ;  sinless  Gains  bearing  the  brand  unrighteously, 
but  none  the  less  shunned  of  men  because  of  that  unrighteousness. 
It  had  been  a  frightful  page  in  Milltown  history ;  there  had  never 
been  such  a  one  before ;  and  the  citizsens  felt  that  the  best  thing  to  do 
was  to  obliterate  the  last  traces  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  wipe  out 
the  name  of  Garth  from  the  annals  of  the  place. 

When  Mr.  Hamley  died  and  was  buried,  his  will  was  read ;  and 
Dora  Drummond  was  proved  his  heiress.  He  had  made  it  hastily — 
a  mere  codicil  of  a  few  words--the  very  day  before  he  was  murdered, 
poor  man !  as  if  he  had  had  a  prevision  <^  his  fate,  they  said  with 
pale  cheeks.  Nothing  touched  the  public  imagination  more  than 
this.  There  was  a  pathos,  almost  a  poetry  in  the  action  that  counted 
much  in  the  general  indictment  against  Garth;  and  the  popular 
feeling  ran  high  in  fiEtvour  of  the  murdered  member  for  a  disposition 
of  his  effects  which  betokened  such  a  generous  and  fifttherly  interest 
in  his  young  relative. 

Thus  Dora  came  into  absolute  possession  ^of  everything,  untram- 
melled by  a  single  condition.  No  guardian,  no  trustee  had  been 
appointed;  nothing  but  her  own  sovereign  will  to  administer  and 
distribute  all  this  immense  fortune.  She  was  the  mistress  of  Abbey 
Holme  and  of  the  whole  estate ;  the  richest  woman  for  miles  round ; 
before  whose  wealth  poor  Julia  Mauley's  hundred  thousand  pounds 
shrank  into  insignificance,  and  to  whom  rumour  gave  even  more  than 
she  had. 

It  was  marvellous  to  see  how  beautiful  and  beloved  she  became  aU 
at  once  to  Milltown ;  how  much  every  one  suddenly  found  out  she 
had  been  always  admired  and  liked ;  and  how  each  person  claimed  to 
have  specially  discerned  her  worth,  and  valued  it,  in  the  bygone 
years.  Not  a  house  £Edled  in  its  sympathetic  respect  for  the  young 
heiress,  and  the  Countess  of  Dovedale  was  among  the  earliest  con- 
dolers.  Perhaps  she  gave  a  half  raeful  thought  to  Lady  Maud  who 
accompanied  her ;  at  any  rate,  that  young  noblewoman  imagined,  as 
Patri^  had  so  often  done  in  her  past  world,  that  her  future  mother- 
in-law  had  a  headache,  and  had  best  be  left  to  herself  during  the 
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drive.  When  they  had  deposited  their  cards  and  driven  away,  my 
lady  spoke  of  Miss  Dmmmond  qnite  warmly.  She  was  so  perfectly 
well  bred,  she  said;  and  such  a  lovely  creatnre!  She  must  be 
fabulously  rich — ^too  rich  indeed  for  a  woman ;  and  she,  the  Countess, 
hoped  she  would  marry  soon,  and  marry  welL  It  was  too  heavy  a 
responsibility  for  such  a  young  and  lovely  creature  as  she  was ;  she 
ought  to  marry  into  a  good  fiEunily  where  there  was  a  sensible 
mother — a  woman  of  the  world  who  could  guide  and  direct  her — and 
where  her  money  would  do  good  and  be  the  means  of  exalting  her- 
self;  one  of  the  aristocracy,  in  short.  To  which  Lady  Maud  an- 
swered tranquilly,  yes,  she  ought ;  and  perhaps  under  the  Oountess's 
wing  and  her  own,  when  she  should  be  Lady  Merrian,  she  would. 

AU  these  kindly  speculations  however,  were  soon  set  at  rset ;  and 
in  a  very  short  time  it  became  known  that  Dora  Drummond  was 
going  to' marry  young  Sydney  Lowe.  People  of  course  found  &ult 
with  her  choice  and  ridiculed  her  taste,  and  cried  what  a  pity !  to 
each  other  when  they  met  in  the  market-place ;  but  a  few  of  the 
robuster  kind — those  whose  wealth-worship  nothing  could  chill  nor 
shock — affected  to  have  known  of  this  attachment  from  the  beginning, 
and  to  find  it  an  exquisite  instance  of  human  constancy.  To  be 
sure,  there  were  a  few  awkward  whispers  about  Julia  Manley ;  for  the 
Oolonel,  to  clinch  the  decision  he  had  good  reason  to  consider  waver- 
ing, had  told  every  one  exultingly  of  his  son's  engagement  to  this 
young  lady,  whose  excellence  he  had  vaunted  in  almost  poetic  terms. 
Now,  within  twelve  hours  of  the  reading  of  Mr.  Hamley's  will,  an 
occasion  was  found  for  a  rupture  between  the  lovers ;  and  though 
Julia  humbled  herself,  poor  soul,  to  that  point  where  submission  ends 
and  degradation  begins,  she  could  not  soften  her  angry  idoL  He 
definitively  and  somewhat  coarsely  broke  with  her  for  ever ;  and  the 
heartbroken  creature  fled  away  with  her  thousands  and  her  sorrows 
into  GomwaU,  where  she  established  herself  in  a  mining  town,  em- 
braced Wesleyanism,  and  became  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Broad 
Church  clergyman. 

Dora  and  Sydney  married  quite  soon  after  all  these  stirring  events. 
The  world  said  she  was  right.  She  was  too  young  to  live  alone,  and 
though  Mr.  Hamley  had  made  her  his  heiress,  and  she  owed  all 
imagioable  respect  to  his  memory,  he  had  not  been  a  near  relative : 
and,  considering  all  the  circxmistances,  she  need  not  wait  long. 
A  quiet  marriage  giving  her  a  companion  and  protector  was  by  fitr 
the  best  thing  for  her ;  and  they  applauded  her  decision.  A  month 
after  the  murder  she  was  united  to  Sydney  Lowe,  quietly  and  without 
parade.  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Lowe  were  the  only  people  at  the 
wedding,  Patricia  Kemball  refusing  to  be  bridesmaid. 

For  one  thing  she  was  greatly  blamed  by  all  sensible  people,  her 
gross  imprudence  in  having  no  settlements.  It  was  a  curious  bit  of 
irony  that  Mr.  Hamley's  wealth  should  pass  unconditionally  into  the 
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hands  of  Sydney  Lowe,  but  the  wytH  is  foil  of  such.  Mr.  Simpsoi^ 
urged  her  to  secnre  at  least  something ;  and  even  the  Colonel,  not 
planning  villany,  thought  she  would  do  well  to  have  her  own  dower 
properly  assured;  bat  Sydney  said  he  would  marry  no  woman  on 
earth  with  settlements ;  luid  after  a  private  oonyersation  with  Dora^. 
she  gave  in,  and  his  will  triumphed,  as  the  man's  should,  he  said.  No 
one  suspected  the  root  of  this  imprudent  arrangement ;  and  Sydney 
got  great  creditforgeneroeityin  making  a  post-nuptial  settlement  which 
assured  Dora  a  hix  share  of  her  own  wc^th.  For  the  rest,  he  made 
no  had  use  of  her  money.  Indeed  he  became  rather  close-fisted  thaa 
otherwise,  responsibility  seeming  to  haye  worked  a  radical  change  ia 
him  somehow,  and  to  haye  eyen  gone  beyond  the  point  of  steadying 
him.  He  released  Cragfoot,  paid  o£f  his  father's  debts,  and  set  him 
on  his  legs  again ;  but  he  told  him  sternly  that  this  was  the  only 
thing  be  would  do  for  him,  and  that  if  he  fell  into  the  mire  again  he 
might  pick  himself  out  the  best  way  he  could.  He  was  as  little  like 
the  old  Syd,  now  that  he  had  money,  as  was  the  law-respecting  king 
like  the  law-breaking  prince.  He  was  gloomy,  stem,  morosely  pious, 
would  keep  no  society,  and  of  frightfully  irritable  neryes.  His  health 
broke  suddenly,  and  he  was  soon  startled,  soon  made  angry  and 
uneasy.  He  had  a  listening  look  about  his  eyes  that  struck  people  aa 
odd,  and  he  hated  to  hear  the  names  of  Hunley  or  Crarth.  Pbople 
said  he  drank  in  priyate;  some  that  he  ate  opium ;  others  that  he 
gambled.  A  thousand  reasons  were  whispered  from  one  to  the  other 
to  account  for  this  extraordinary  change  in  him ;  and  none  hit  the 
truth.  So  &r  from  any  such  yioe  as  drinking  or  drugging,  he  seemed 
afraid  to  trust  his  senses  into  the  keeping  of  any  one  or  anything  but 
himself,  and  slept  with  locked  doors,  and  a  loaded  pistoL 

He  and  Dora  got  on  together  pretty  well,  judging  by  appearances  ; 
which  were  fallacious.  She  was  too  well  trained  in  concealment  to 
show  him  what  she  suspected  or  the  world  what  she  felt ;  but  she 
often  cried  in  secret,  and  wished  she  had  never  known  Sydney  Lowe^ 
and  that  she  was  again  under  the  Hamley  rule.  She  had  but  exchanged 
masters ;  and  of  the  two  her  husband's  hand  was  the  heavier. 

She  got  a  small  amount  of  feminine  consolation  however,  in  the 
quiet  impertinence  with  which  she  treated  the  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Lowe.  Once  she  had  courted  them  by  all  her  pretty  arts  in  vain ; 
now  they  were  obsequious  to  her,  while  she  snubbed  them  with 
merciless  good-breeding,  and  made  them  regret  that  they  had  not 
had  enough  prophetic  insight  to  have  secured  her  when  they  might,, 
and  before  she  had  become  publicly  a  prize. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  Abbey  Holme  household,  though  a  failure 
and  a  wreck,  if  judged  of  by  truth  and  principle,  was  sufficiently  well 
ordered  for  outward  purposes.  True,  Dora  lost  her  beauty,  and  be- 
came old  and  haggaid  suddenly,  with  a  scared  look  in  her  eyes  that 
seemed  the  reflection  of  her  husband's  abiding  expression  of  listening 
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and  watching;  bnt  she  was  always  graceful  and  conciliating  to  her 
world  on  those  rare  occasions  when  she  appeared  in  society ;  and  if 
Sydney  was  not  popular  he  had  abundant  obeisance  done  to  him.  No- 
one  cried  ont  against  him  that  he  had  committed  theft^  forgery,  and 
mnrder,  when  he  stood  up  in  the  Abbey  Holme  pew  on  Sundays^ 
and  enriched  the  choir  with  his  dear  tenor  that  soxmded  aboye  all 
the  rest.  Nor  when  he  sat  on  the  bench  and  leaned  ever  to  the 
side  of  rigour  and  righteousness,  did  his  brother  magistrates  denounce 
him  as  a  greater  criminal  than  the  poor  half-witted  clods  whom  he 
judged  so  severely.  What  was  done,  was  done;  and  no  one  knew  or 
ever  would  know :  and  for  the  rest  he  passed  through  life  in  the 
odour  of  respectability,  beloved  by  none,  known  by  none,  bearing  ever 
with  him  the  consciousness  of  crime  and  the  belief  in  his  own  eternal 
damnation,  but  bowed  down  to  by  alL 

Patricia  spent  her  days  tranquilly  enough  at  the  Hollies,  in  the 
midst  of  love  and  duty.  There  were  no  brilliant  meteors  in  her  sky^ 
but  no  clouds  and  no  storms ;  it  was  sunlight  of  the  best  kind — the 
sunlight  of  afiEection,  contentment,  and  a  pure  conscience.  Her 
happy  girlhood  had  passed  for  ever,  but  it  had  left  a  womanhood 
greater  and  nobler  than  itself  had  been;  a  womanhood  of  deeper 
tiiought  and  higher  aims — yes,  and  of  a  more  exalted  love  than  would 
have  come  to  her  had  she  remained  untaught  of  sorrow. 

Years  passed  before  (Gordon  returned,  but  years  that  did  good  work 
in  both.  When  the  drift-time  was  over,  and  they  stood  once  more 
together  hand  in  hand  on  the  seashore,  as  in  the  old  days,  she  was  na 
longer  a  girl,  living  only  in  the  joy  of  her  own  youth  and  love  and 
innocence,  but  a  woman  who  had  learnt  the  deeper  meaning  of  life 
through  the  high  teaching  of  suffering  and  trial ;  a  woman  self- 
consecrated  to  live,  like  the  Fletchers,  by  principle  rather  than  ex* 
pediency ;  for  truth,  not  seeming ;  for  the  inner  law  of  nobleness, 
not  the  outer  gain  of  pleasure.  And  he  too,  was  no  longer  the  mere 
boy  who  had  the  boy's  hope  and  the  boy's  courage,  but  a  man  who 
had  learnt  like  herself  something  of  the  deeper  meaning  of  the  Great 
Biddle,  and  had  set  himself  to  live  according  to  his  knowledge. 

She  and  Gordon  were  poor  enough  when  they  married ;  and  Dora,, 
now  that  she  was  no  longer  afraid  of  Patricia,  knowing  by  experience 
how  entirely  she  might  trust  her  silence  and  loyalty,  piti^  them 
profoundly  from  the  luxurious  depths  of  her  gorgeous,  loveless, 
miserable  home.  She  would  have  helped  them  generously,  if  they 
would  have  taken  help  at  her  hand.  But  Patricia,  though  she  had 
long  ago  forgiven  her  freely  and  fully — long  ago  resolved  to  bear  that 
burden  of  shame  for  her  to  her  life's  end,  patiently  and  faithfully — 
would  never  enter  into  terms  of  friendship  with  her  again.  Besides^ 
though  poor  in  the  world's  goods,  she  was  infinitely  richer  in  heart 
and  spirit  than  the  faded,  frightened,  melancholy  mistress  of  Abbey 
Holme ;  the  wife  of  the  man  who  slept  with  locked  doors  and  a  loaded 
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reyolver  by  hia  side,  and  who  had  bad  dreams,  and  belieyed  in  his  own 
eternal  destmction. 

She  neyer  felt  so  keenly  how  far  better  tm^h  is  than  seeming,  and 
love  than  riches,  as  when,  one  summer's  evening,  she  and  the  Fletchers 
and  Gk>rdon  were  standing  on  the'b'gh  cliff  road,  looking  at  the 
golden  snnset  just  now  flooding  earth  and  sky  with  that  glory  which 
no  words,  no  pigments  can  possibly  describe.  They  were  watching 
the  gradual  passing  of  the  gold  to  crimson,  and  then  to  deeper  purple, 
in  that  quiet,  half-entranced  way  which  makes  silence  so  eloquent, 
when  a  carriage  droye  slowly  past.  It  was  the  Abbey  Holme 
carriage,  containing  Dora  and  her  husband.  Dress,  appointment, 
equipage — all  were  of  the  costliest  kind,  the  most  absolute  perfection. 
The  land  they  droye  oyer  was  their  own ;  the  men  they  passed  did 
homage  to  them,  their  masters;  they  had  conquered  fortune  and 
distanced  justice;  they  were  aboye  eyen  the  accidents  of  life,  and 
they  had  means  to  gratify  eyery  conceiyable  desire.  But  the  inner 
misery  of  the  faces  that  looked  out  from  those  superb  surroundings 
sufficiently  confessed  their  worthlessness. 

'*  Well !  for  all  their  money  I  would  not  exchange  places  with 
those  people,"  said  Gordon,  as  they  passed.  **  It  is  not  what  we  haye, 
but  what  we  are,  that  tells ;  and  of  the  two  we  are  the  more  to  be 
enyied — what  do  you  say,  Pat  ?" 

She  looked  up  into  her  husband's  handsome,  manly  fietce,  bending 
down  to  hers  with  such  frank  and  trustful  loye. 

"  I  think  so,"  she  said,  earnestly. 

"*  And  I  know  it,"  said  Henry  Fletcher,  taking  her  hand  on  his 
arm.  '^  Between  Dora  and  Patricia  the  world  would  make  no  doubt 
which  was  the  more  to  be  enyied ;  but  I  fancy  the  judgment  of  God 
will  not  go  with  the  yerdict  of  the  world ;  and  that  tenth  and  seeming 
were  neyer  at  greater  odds  than  they  are  and  haye  been  all  through 
the  history  of  these  two  girls !" 

**  Thank  God  the  truth  has  come  to  my  share  !"  said  Gordon  fer- 
vently. **  I  should  haye  done  iU  with  a  whited  sepulchre.  Don't 
you  remember,  Pat,  how  I  always  counted  on  your  trueheartedness  ?" 

She  laughed  a  Uttle  shyly,  and  blushed  yiyidly. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  looking  at  him  tenderly ;  "  I  remember  how  good 
you  always  were  to  me  I  And  so  long  as  you  and  these  dear  ones 
are  satisfied  with  me  I  am  quite  happy." 

"  Dear  child !"  said  Catherine  caressingly,  "  how  sweet  life  must  be 
to  you  then !" 

**  To  us  all !"  she  answered. 

«  Yes,"  said  Gordon ;  "  to  us  all !" 

THE  END. 
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When  fiEtllen  Eve  became  aware 
How  ill  she  had  behayed  to  mao, 
To  hide  &om  his  reproachful  stare, 
She  went  and  made  herself  a  fan. 

But  when  she  peeped  above  the  rim 
In  wistful  deprecating  wise, 
The  action  rather  tickled  him — 
He  "didn't  know  she  had  such  eyes." 

So  when  he  asked  her  to  explain 
The  object  of  that  new  conceit, 
Away  went  shame — ^she  peeped  again. 
And  said,  ''to  screen  her  from  the  heat" 

The  day  was  hers;  full  many  too 
Have  conquered  thus  in  many  lands; 
Eve  told  her  daughters  what  to  do 
In  future  with  their  idle  hands. 

P.  T.  W. 
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Everyone  who  has  heard  of  Mirabeau  is  probably  feumliar  with  the 
story  of  his  love  for  ^  Sophie,"  through  her  celebrated  ^  Letters."  It 
is  a  mid  romantic  story,  in  keeping  with  the  impetnons,  andadons, 
lawless  character  of  the  man.  A  large  and  noble  natnre,  but  also 
ignoble,  coarse,  sensual,  utterly  uncontrolled,  incapable  of  self-govern- 
ment, yet  possessing  withal  a  singular  faculty  of  governing  oChers — 
swaying  them  whitiber  he  would  by  the  fiiscination  of  his  resistless 
genius,  his  indomitable  will,  drawing  them  towards  him  by  the  force 
of  an  invincible  attraction.  A  nature  di£Bcult,  almost  impossible  to 
comprehend  or  to  judge  rightly — so  complicated,  so  completely  op- 
posed were  the  qualities  whidi  one  would  have  deemed  it  nearly  impos- 
sible to  exist  in  the  character  of  one  man.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
the  power  he  exercised  over  Lomse  Monnier,  young,  romantic,  and 
beautiful,  shut  up  in  a  dreary  littie  country  town,  mtib,  an  old  jealous 
cross-grained  husband  for  a  jailor.  Near  Pontarlier  is  the  Castle  of 
Tours,  in  which  unruly  Mirabeau  was  confined  by  lettres  de  cachet, 
eating  out  his  heart  in  forced  inaction.  Pontarlier  is,  as  we  have  said, 
near,  and  Mirabeau  walks  out  daily  on  parole,  often  bending  his  steps 
towards  the  sad  little  town,  and  the  two  came  together,  uncheck^ 
Mirabeau*s  notorious  ugliness  rendering  him  harmless  in  the  eyes  of 
Sophie's  jailor;  and  the  two  flints  meeting  they  strike  fire,  and  then 
follows  a  wild  story  of  flight  and  pursuit,  and  wondrous  tales  of 
escapes  and  adventures,  which  read  like  a  romance  of  olden  times, 
coming  to  rest  at  last  in  a  little  garret-room  in  Amsterdam,  where 
these  two  lived  an  idyllic  life  for  eight  months,  and  then  parted. 
Mirabeau  to  Yincennes ;  Sophie — to  what  ? — it  is  generally  believed 
that  she,  '^unable  to  live  alone  in  the  universe,"  killed  herself;  but  she 
did  not — at  least  not  then.  She  first  strove  to  console  herself  with 
the  society  of  an  officer  of  the  Marshalsea,  a  brutal  man,  who  beat 
her ;  and  then  with  the  companionship  of  a  cavalry  officer,  who  was 
better  mannered,  and  did  not  beat  her,  but  who  unluckily  died  of 
disease  of  the  lungs  at  the  moment  when  he  had  resolved  to  legitimatise 
their  connection  by  marriage  ties.  Then,  and  then  only,  nine  years 
after  her  separation  from  Mirabeau,  life  became  intolerable  to  our 
romantic  Sophie,  and  she  sufibcated  herself. 

It  ia  pleasant  to  turn  from  this  tale  of  lawless  passions  to  that  of 
a  woman  whose  connection  with  Mirabeau  is  less  notorioup,  less 
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romantic,  but  whose  inflaence  was  as  pure  and  elevating  to  the  man 
she  loved  as  that  of  her  predecessor  had  been  harmfal  and  degrading. 
Among  the  many  relics  of  his  adopted  father  possessed  by  M.  Lucas 
de  Montigny — ^bnsts,  drawings,  autographs,  &c. — there  is  a  miniature 
painting  of  a  beautiful  woman  of  about  twenty-eight  years  of  age ;  it 
is  an  intellectual  face,  and  is  at  the  same  time  inexpressibly  charming 
in  its  sweetness  and  reiSnement.  The  original  of  that  portrait  was 
Madame  de  Nehra,  the  illegitimate  daughter  of  one  Onno  Zvier,  a 
Dutchman,  of  some  celebrity  in  the  political  world  of  Holland  during 
the  eighteenth  century.  Of  all  the  women  Mirabeau  loved,  and  of  all 
the  women  who  loved  him,  Madame  de  Nehra  was  the  one  who  most 
completely  and  entirely  devoted  herself  to  him.  An  orphan  and 
unmarried,  there  were  no  previous  ties  to  sunder;  she  lived  with 
Mirabeau  for  five  years,  and  all  who  knew  her  during  that  period  and 
witnessed  the  self-sacrificing  devotion  with  which  she  gave  herself  up 
to  the  happiness  and  the  honour  of  tbe  man  she  loved,  speak  of  her 
with  the  deepest  respect  and  esteem.  Mirabeau's  incurable  fickleness, 
which  in  him  amounted  to  a  disease,  so  wounded  her  womanly  pride, 
that  he  drove  her  from  him.  It  was  a  step  she  always  regretted,  but 
she  never  ceased  to  love  him,  and  though  she  survived  him  many 
years,  she  remained  fSuthful  to  his  memory  to  the  end  of  her  life. 

She  has  left  two  memoirs  of  her  connection  with  Mirabeau,  the  one 
written  shortly  after  his  death,  when  the  writer  was  about  twenty- 
eight,  the  other  twelve  years  later  in  Amsterdam,  where  Madame  de 
Nehra  was  then  living. 

These  memoirs  were  in  the  possession  of  Mirabeau's  adopted  son, 
M.  Lucas  de  Montigny.  He  could  not  reconcile  himself  to  the  idea 
of  publishing  them,  for  though  he  tenderly  loved  Madame  de  Nehra, 
who  had  been  like  a  second  mother  to  him,  he  feared  that  these 
memoirs  would  produce  an  unfavourable  impression  of  the  man  whose 
memory  he  so  passionately  worshipped.  Since  M.  de  Montigny's 
death,  portions  of  these  memoirs  have  been  published,*  and  from  these 
the  reader][i8  able  to  gather  many  fragments  which  are  of  great  value 
for  a  right  apprehension  of  Mirabeau's  character. 

The  passionate,  [eloquent,  sensual  side  of  the  man's  nature  is 
familiar  to  us  aU,  and  it  is  quite  easy  to  understand  how  at  the  age  of 
five-and-twenty  he]  should  have  fascinated  a  romantic  enthusiastic 
young  woman  shut  up]  alone  with  an  old  husband  in  a  dreary  little 
country  town. 

But  there  must  surely  have  been  another  side  to  the  nature  of  a 
man  who,  at  thirty-six,  with  a  face  to  the  ugliness  of  which  Madame 
de  Nehra  herself  so  forcibly  bears  witness,  should  have  inspired  a 

^    •  '  Bevue  des  Deux  Mondes,'  1st  June,  1850. 
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yonng  girl  of  nineteen,  free  to  choose  from  all  the  world,  with  a  sin- 
cere, serious,  calm  afikction,  untainted  with  any  motives  of  Tanity, 
sensuality,  or  interest, — this  snrely  proves  that  the  violence  of  his 
character  and  passions  must  in  some  sort  have  heen  atoned  for  by 
other  qualities,  good-natore,  sensibility,  tact,  and  tenderness. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  also  seems  a  curious  anomaly  that  a  woman 
of  Madame  de  Nehra's  moral  qualities  should  have  regarded  Mira- 
beau's  infidelities  with  so  much  toleration,  so  long  as  his  heart  was 
not  seriously  engaged.  All  the  accounts  we  have  of  Madame  de 
Nehra  agree  in  describing  her  as  a  woman  whose  moral  character  was 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  sweet,  modest,  and  refined  expression  of 
what  Mirabeau  himself  calls  her  ''angeHc  fitce."  It  can  perhaps  be 
best  accounted  for  by  her  own  avowal  that  she  never  felt  for  Mirabean 
that  passionate  sentiment  caUed  love,  but  that  her  affection  for  him 
was  calm  and  deep,  a  mixture  of  admiration  and  of  compassion,  in- 
spired by  the  contrast  between  the  great  powers  and  noble  instincts, 
the  paiiiul  weaknesses  and  the  degraded  life  of  the  man  for  whom  she 
had  sacrificed  everything  a  woman  holds  dear. 

Madame  de  Nehra  ifiet  Mirabeau  in  1784,  and  she  thus  describes 
the  first  impression  he  produced  on  her : 

"  The  repulsion  his  appearance  aroused  in  me  is  almost  incredible :  I 
started  back,  horrified I  have  since  noticed  the  same  effect  pro- 
duced on  others,  who  afterwards  not  only  reconciled  themselves  to  his 
ugliness,  but  even  maintained  that  his  features  were  suited  to  the  character 
of  his  mind.    His  face  was  expressive,  his  mouth  verj  good,  and  his  smile 

winning His  conversation  had  an  inexpressible  churmfor  me;  he 

gave  expression  in  his  beautif  ol  language  to  ideas  and  thoughts  which  had 
lain  dormant  in  me  for  years,  vainly  seeking  for  utterance.  Our  ideas 
agreed  perfectly.** 

Madame  de  Nehra  was  living  in  a  convent  at  the  time  when  she 
first  met  Mirabeau,  and  for  three  months  the  brilliant  orator  visited 
her  every  day,  spending  five  and  six  hours  at  the  parlour  grating.  At 
last,  a  day  came  when  he  announced  to  her  that*  he  was  to  leave 
Paris,  and  entreated  her  to  accompany'  him.  The  idea  seemed  to 
her  utterly  insane ;  bat  he  described  to  her  his  complete  isolation  and 
friendless  condition ;  separated  from  his  wife,  without  parents,  friends, 
or  fortune,  his  position  seemed  so  desolate  that  she  overcame  her  own 
repugnance  to  the  plan  and  yielded  to  his  prayers.  She  felt  that 
it  lay  in  her  power  to  atone  to  him  for  all  he  had  lost;  she 
hoped  by  her  influence  to  calm  and  check  the  transports  of  her  own 
excited  imagination ;  she  sacrificed  her  peaceful  happy  life  to  follow 
the  course  of  his  stormy  career. 

Her  first  great  difficulty  was  to  bring  his  pecuniary  affisdrs  into 
some  sort  of  order.  He  was  very  extravagant,  and  deeply  in  debt, 
and  had  no  notion  of  the  value  of  money.   He  gave  her  all  his  money 
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to  keep,  and  she  laaghingly  says  that  sho  allowed  him  to  spend 
nothing,  and  only  gave  him  a  louts  d'or  *'  to  carry  abont  in  his  piurGe 
for  show/'  like  poor  little  Grimaldi.  She  dismissed  his  servants,  sold 
his  carriage  and  horses,  reduced  the  whole  establishment  as  much  as 
possible.  For  two  months  before  Mirabeau's  journey  to  England  they 
led  a  single,  quiet,  happy  life,  Mirabeau  writing  all  tiie  morning,  while 
she  mended  his  clothes,  dining  together  and  spending  the  evening  with 
friends.    After  his  return  she  writes  : 

"  Mirabeau's  love  for  me  never  altered :  indeed,  it  seemed  to  gi'ow  more 
tender;  but  he  was  often  faithless:  if  he  saw  a  pretty  face,  or  if  any 
woman  laid  herself  ont  to  please  him,  loie  took  fire  at  once.  These  intrigues 
never  lasted  long,  and  after  a  short  time  they  bored  him  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  used  to  come  and  ask  my  advice  as  to  how  he  should  rid  himself  of 
them.  He  took  no  pains  to  hide  what  never  distressed  me,  and  indeed  I 
knew  him  so  well — ^he  was  so  sincere,  and  his  nature  was  so  simple — ^that 
any  concealment  would  have  been  useless 

"  Nevertheless,  in  1785,  there  was  a  love  affair  which  gave  me  the  keenest 

pain,  and  threatened  to  break  off  onr  intercourse.    Madame did  not 

daxe  to  attack  me  openly,  but  she  spared  no  covert  sneers  at  my  simple 
mode  of  life  and  economical  habits.  I  had  a  great  liking  for  dress,  though 
I  detested  extravagance ;  but  I  think  dress  is  necessary  to  a  woman ;  a  love 
for  what  is  beautiful  evinces  tajste,  and  taste  evinces  refinement.  I  cannot 
quite  explain  what  1  mean,  but  refinement  in  dress  seems  in  some  manner 
to  extend  its  influence  from  the  physical  to  the  moral  nature ;  in  a  word, 
if  I  were  a  man,  my  notions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  woman  I  loved 

should  be  habitually  clad  would  be  very  peculiar.     Madame had 

therefore  touched  my  most  sensitive  point,  and  I  took  a  violent  disHke  to 
the  woman  who  diverted  herself  by  deriding  my  voluntary  sacrifices  and 
privations.  They  were  made  for  the  sake  of  the  man  I  loved,  and  whom 
she  was  leading  back  to  his  old  irregular  habits  of  extravagance.  We 
quarrelled  incessantly  about  her ;  but  Mirabeau  acknowledged  his  faults  so 
frankly,  and  begged  so  humbly  for  forgiveness,  that  I  cotdd  not  be  angry 
for  long.    That  woman  caused  me  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  agony  which  I 

shall  never  forget.    Mirabeau  had  just  received  a  letter  from  Madame , 

and  had  laid  it  down  on  the  table  before  him,  when  the  husband  entered 
unannounced,  and  his  eye  fell  on  this  long  letter  in  his  wife's  handwriting, 
and  her  seal  on  the  envelope.    During  an  animated  discussion  on  politics 

which  followed,  M.  took  up  the  letter,  folded  it  over  and  over,  and 

tossed  it  back  on  the  table.  Mirabeau  then  took.it  up,  as  I  hoped,  to  put 
it  in  his  pocket;  not  at  all,  he  had  forgotten  all  about  it,  and,  absorbed  in 
some  problem,  was  oblivious  of  all  hiUets-doux,  he  re-folded  it,  and  quietly 
laid  it  down  agaru  in  the  same  place.  I  eagerly  stretched  out  my  hand  to 
grasp  it.  Yain  hope !  M.  — —  had  again  possessed  himself  of  the  fatal 
note,  and  was  rolling  it  round  and  round  in  his  fingers.  Well,  that 
xmlucky  bit  of  paper  passed  alternately  from  the  hands  of  the  husband  to 
those  of  the  lover,  until  finally  in  a  tremor  of  anxiety  I  pounced  upon  it, 
and  bore  it  from  the  room." 

In  1788,  while  travelling  in  Germany,  he  had  a  severe  attack  of 
illness  of  Uie  same  nature  as  that  which  afterwards  ended  his  life : 
Madame  de  Nehra  nursed  him  with  the  most  devoted  care ;  he  could 
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not  bear  her  to  leave  his  side,  and  the  doctors  were  of  opinion  that 
her  unremitting  attention  had  alone  saved  his  life.  This  is  one  of 
the  reasons  she  so  bitterly  reproached  herself  afterwards  for  leaving 
him ;  she  knew  her  influence  over  him,  she  thought  she  might  have 
checked  his  excesses,  which  contributed  to  undermine  his  constitution 
and  hastened  his  premature  death. 
She  herself  says : 

"  I  shall  always  reproach  myself  with  having  acted  from  pride  where 
tenderness  alone  should  have  governed  me.  My  power  over  him  was  great. 
I  possessed  his  esteem  and  his  entire  confidence ;  I  now  believe  that  with 
patience  and  gentleness  I  should  in  time  have  attained  my  object.  I  could 
have  watched  over  his  health,  and  checked  his  excesses.  In  a  word,  he 
might,  had  I  not  left  him,  still  be  aHve,  the  pride  and  gloiy  of  his  country, 
the  supporter  of  liberty,  ....  and  I,  his  friend  and  the  companion  of  his 
sorrows  and  of  his  dangers,  I  should  not  be  plunged  in  bitter  grief  and 
vain  remorse,  which  will  only  cease  with  my  life." 

After  that  illness,  Mirabeau,  strong,  sturdy  Mirabeau,  who  had 
never  known  a  day's  illness,  sufiered  almost  constantly,  and  his  health 
seemed  completely  shattered ;  and  all  Madame  de  Nehra's  unhappiness 
dated  from  that  time.  He  met  with  and  became  enamoured  of  one 
Madame  Lejay,  a  coarse,  unprincipled,  but  fascinating  and  sensual 
woman,  the  wife  of  a  librarian ;  she  gradually  possessed  herself  of  aU 
Mirabeau's  secrets,  and  threatened  him  constantly  with  their  betrayal 
if  he  crossed  her  in  any  way.  Madame  de  Nehra's  own  words  will 
best  describe  what  followed : 

**  He  began  to  doubt  my  love  for  him,  and  evil  disposed  persons  eagerly 
sowed  the  seeds  of  dissension.  He  had,  up  to  that  time,  been  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  nature  of  my  love  for  him ;  it  was  now  insinuated  that 
it  was  poor  and  weak  in  comparison  with  the  intense  passion  which  was 

burning  in  another  woman's  breast Knowing  the  jealousy  of  his 

disposition  I  had  taken  the  greatest  pains  to  save  him  from  the  least  cause 
of  anxiety,  so  that  even  during  his  absence  I  only  went  out  on  his  business, 
and  only  received  visits  from  persons  concerned  in  his  affairs.  I  was  happy 
in  my  home ;  my  books  were  my  society ;  the  esteem  of  good  people,  and 
the  care  and  love  of  a  charming  child  he  had  confided  to  my  care,*  repaid 
me  for  the  loss  of  all  other  society.  Bat  from  that  time  our  happiness 
was  destroyed.  He  had  taken  a  cottage  for  me  at  Passy,  and  furnished  it 
charmingly.  He  often  came  to  see  me  there,  but  our  interviews  were 
always  stormy.  A  part  of  his  life  was  passed  in  paroxysms  of  passion  and 
fury  difficult  to  describe,  and  the  rest  lying  in  tears  at  my  feet,  cursing  the 

Voman  who  had  disturbed  our  peace This  state  of  things  could  not 

last.  It  wore  me  out,  and  I  felt  it  would  kill  me.  He  used  to  compare  me 
with  the  other  women  who  loved  him,  and  the  evidences  of  their  love  seemed 
always  to  outbalance  mine. 

"  I  have  often  been  asked  why  we  did  not  agree  to  remain  together  as 
friends.    We  tried  again  and  again  to  do  so ;  on  each  occasion  a  violent 
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8cene  ensued,  and  finally  he  threatened  to  shoot  himself.  I  lay  on  the  sofa 
in  a  paroxysm  of  tears,  and  it  was  awful  to  see  him  standing  before  me, 
white  with  passion,  wild  with  rage,  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  and  to  know 
that  the  slightest  accidental  gesture  or  twitch  might  end  his  life.  Such 
scenes  were  always  followed  by  other  scenes  of  repentance  and  of  bitter 
grief;  he  acknowledged  everything,  implored  my  pardon,  promised  never 
to  see  Madame  Lejay  again — and  then  the  next  day  it  had  all  to  be  gone 
through  again  .... 

"  Wearied  out,  I  demanded  that  he  should  separate  himself  entirely  from 
that  woman,  and  put  an  end  to  certain  pecuniary  transactions  of  a  dis- 
reputable nature.  He  promised  all  I  asked — ^the  promise  was  broken,  and 
I  fled  to  England,  with  some  money  raised  on  my  jewelry.  There,  at  least, 
my  only  sufferings  were  those  caused  by  poverty.  A  year  later  I  returned 
to  Paris,  and  went  to  see  M.  de  Mirabeau,  who  had  sent  for  me.  I  was 
startled  by  the  terrible  alteration  in  his  appearance.  He  spoke  with  his 
old  confidence  of  his  affairs ;  he  told  me  of  a  projected  embassy,  and  ex- 
pressed a  desire  that  I  should  accompany  him.  I  saw  that  he  still  retained 
his  old  love  for  me ;  but  the  sacrifice  I  demanded  had  then  become  im- 
possible :  he  was  too  completely  in  that  woman's  clutches.  .  .  .  We  should 

vainly  have  longed  for  our  lost  happiness The  feeling  we  had  for 

each  other  was  like  the  bloom  on  a  peach :  once  dispelled,  it  was  gone  for 
ever." 

Mirabeau  was  tired  to  death  of  Madame  de  Lejay,  but  he  dared  not 
quarrel  with  her,  though  he  felt  that  in  the  position  he  then  occupied 
she  degraded  and  dragged  him  down«  After  that  interview  Mirabeau 
and  Madame  de  Nehra  met  two  or  three  times,  and  then  he  ceased  to 
ask  for  her.  Soon  afterwards  he  died,  in  the  acme  of  his  £ftme,  and 
was  mourned  as  perhaps  no  man  has  been  mourned  before  or  since. 

In  judging  his  character  and  his  priyate  life,  the  eyidence  of  the 
woman  who  lived  with  him  for  a  longer  time,  and  on  more  intimate 
terms  than  any  other  person,  should  not  be  without  weight,  especially 
as  she  herself  says  none  could  have  suffered  more  than  she  did  from 
the  two  curiously  contradictory  sides  of  his  character.  He  took  this 
young  girl  from  the  pure  sweet  life  she  was  leading,  used  her  while 
the  perfume  of  the  delicate  flower  pleased  him,  and  then  flung  it 
ruthlessly  aside ;  and  yet  she  can  write  thus  of  him: 

"  I  must  acknowledge  that  his  good  qualities  outbalanced  his  defects. 
....  His  education  had  increased  his  faults  instead  of  correcting  them. 
Naturally  violent  and  irritable,  he  had  been  thwarted  at  every  turn; 
nothing  had  been  checked  or  modified,  and  the  perpetual  quarrels  of  his 
parents,  of  which  he  was  a  witness  from  his  earliest  ixdPancy,  were  a 
dangerous  example  to  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life 

**  He  must  not  be  judged  by  the  standard  of  ordinary  men;  the 
vehemence  of  his  passions  originated  in  that  energy  of  character  which 
also  bore  such  good  and  beautiful  fruits.  His  heart  was  good  and  tender, 
and  he  had  an  enthusiastic  love  and  admiration  for  all  that  was  great  and 
beautiful** 

It  is  not  surprising  that  M.  Lucas  de  Montigny  should  have  hesitated 
to  publish  the  memoirs  from  which  these  few  extracts  are  given.  The 
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piotnre  they  present  of  Mirabeau's  moral  degradation  is  almost  te- 
Yolting,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  a  man  of  his  gigantic 
intellect  and  powers  should  have  been  so  completely  enslayed  by 
passion  as  to  sacrifice  the  happiness  of  a  beantifid,  refined,  charming 
woman  whom  he  loved,  to  one  who  only  nsed  him  to  attain  her  own 
ends,  and  excited  his  natural  violence  for  her  own  interest.  And  yet, 
he  was  a  great  genius,  not  merely  as  an  orator,  but  also  from  the  jast- 
ness  of  his  views,  and  the  profound  sagacity  of  his  mind ;  and  in  losing 
him  France  lost  the  one  man  capable  of  steermg  her  through  the  chaoB 
into  which  she  had  been  plunged.  We  cannot  know  whether  there  is 
any  truth  in  Madame  de  Nehra's  firm  conviction  that  with  her  care 
Mirabeau  might  have  lived  longer.  That  she  had  an  elevating,  puri- 
fying, refining  influence  on  his  life,  none  can  doubt. 

Let  no  one  blame  her  for  sacrificing  everything  to  him.  Had  it 
been  possible,  she  would  have  remained  simply  his  friend ;  but  her 
object  was  to  make  up  to  him  for  all  he  had  lost — ^wife,  friends,  and 
fortune — and  to  leave  his  mind  free  &om  the  petty  cares  and  anxieties 
which  clipped  the  wings  of  his  genius,  so  that  he  might  devote  his 
entire  energies  and  his  extraordinary  powers  to  his  distracted  and 
unhappy  country,  tottering  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice.  When  she 
found  that,  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  she  must  sacrifice  everything 
to  him,  she  did  not  hesitate ;  and  the  hct  that  she  left  him  at  the 
moment  when  he  was  at  the  height  of  his  popularity  and  power,  will 
absolve  her  from  any  motives  save  those  of  Uie  purest  and  most  dis- 
interested friendship.  Gould  she  have  saved  his  life,  the  history  of 
the  drama  and  the  world  would  have  been  different : 

"  If  Mirabeau  had  lived  another  year !  .  .  .  .  But  he  could  not  live 
another  year  any  more  than  he  could  live  another  thousand  years.  Men's 
years  are  numbered,  and  the  tale  of  Mirabeau's  was  now  complete." 

One  cannot  but  admire,  love,  and  pity  the  charming  character  which 
is  unfolded  to  us  in  these  Memoirs,  and  feel  grateful  to  those  who  have 
rescued  Madame  de  Nehra's  memory  from  oblivion.  It  speaks  well  for 
Mirabeau  that  he  should  have  been  so  intensely  and  devotedly  loved 
by  such  a  woman ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  forgive  him  for  having 
sacrificed  her  to  his  wanton  selfidiness,  and  rendered  her  "  the  most 
unfortunate  of  all  living  creatures.'' 
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There  is  perhaps  not  one,  amongst  the  crowd  of  living  antbors, 
whose  writings  are  more  widely  known  and  lovingly  appreciated  than 
the  &iry  tales  of  the  Danish  poet  and  novelist,  Eb.ns  Christian 
Andersen.  On  the  shelves  of  the  student's  library,  half  hidden  by 
works  of  science,  in  the  lady's  boudoir,  richly  bound  and  prettily 
illustrated,  and  what  he  likes  better  himself,  in  the  treasure-drawer 
of  a  diild,  well  worn,  thumbed,  and  torn,  will  be  sure  to  be  found  a 
copy  of  some  one  of  the  numerous  tales  penned  by  this  fascinating 
and  versatile  writer. 

I  cannot  describe  the  thrill  of  intense  pleasure  which  sent  the 
blood  tingling  to  my  cheeks  when,  on  paying  a  vi^it  a  short  while 
since  to  Denmark,  I  was  told  that  in  a  few  days  Andersen  would 
become  a  guest  in  the  house  where  I  was  staying.  For  days 
after  this  announcement  I  could  think  of  nothing  else  but  the 
wonder  and  delight  of  really  learning  to  know  personally  this  king 
of  story-tellers.  I  tried  to  imagine  what  he  would  be  like ;  I  would 
ask  no  questions,  preferring  to  revel  in  my  own  fancies  of  what  his 
appearance  must  be,  until  the  moment  arrived  for  standing  in  his 
magic  presence. 

It  was  a  glorious  day  at  the  end  of  August,  and  the  ''name's  day" 
of  our  charming  and  accomplished  hostess. 

The  country-seat  of  my  friends  was  about  a  dozen  miles  out  of 
Copenhagen,  and  built  on  the  shores  of  the  Sound — a  straggling, 
deUghtfol  house,  two  stories  high,  with  doors  and  windows  opening 
on  the  garden.  In  front  was  a  large  sloping  lawn,  stretchiog 
almost  down  to  the  sea,  and  interspersed  with  beds  of  brilliant 
flowers.  On  one  side  wound  a  pretty  pathway,  overhung  with  trees 
leading  off  the  hi^h  road :  this  was  the  private^  way  up  to  the 
house.  On  the  other  side  was  a  delicious  Httle  grove  of  cool  and 
fragrant  fir  trees.  From  the  roof  of  the  house  waved  the  Danish  flag, 
and  two  or  three  other  bright-coloured  pennons  were  attached  to  the 
high  trees  in  honour  of  the  ''name's  day"  of  the  lady  of  the  house. 
Behind  was  a  huge  garden,  stocked  vrith  every  kind  of  fruit  in  almost 
exhaustless  profaedon,  and  containing  two  or  three  charming  little 
summer-houses  in  which  we  sometimes  drank  our  coffee. 
X  We  had  been  up  from  early  dawn  to  gather  flowers  and  evergreens 
to  decorate  the  rooms  in  honour  of  the  occasion ;  and  to  refresh  ourselves 
after  our  labour  of  love,  we  had  taken  a  dip  in  the  sea  from  one  of 
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the  quaint  little  bathing-honses  which  are  attached  to  nearly  all  the 
Danish  conntry  yiUas  down  by  the  sea,  and  are  lightly  built  of  a  few 
planks  of  wood  at  the  end  of  a  mde  shaky  bridge  running  out 
perhaps  a  dozen  or  twenty  yards  into  the  water. 

It  was  about  eleyen  o'clock  when  the  friends  and  acquaintances  of 
the  family  began  to  arriVe,  each  with  a  bouquet  in  hand,  to  offer 
their  congratdations  on  the  day,  and  good  wishes  for  the  fature, 
according  to  the  simple  custom  of  the  poUte  people  of  Denmark. 

When  I  joined  the  company^  a  little  later  on,  there  were  about 
thirty  guests  assembled,  sitting  and  standing  in  the  verandah  and  on 
the  lawn,  enjoying  the  warm  sunshiny  day. 

At  our  feet  the  broad  waters  of  the  Sound  lasdly  lapped  against 
the  stone  shore,  not  thirty  yards  from  where  we  sat,  and  pn  her 
bosom  hundreds  of  graceful  sea-going  craft  quietly  stole  along,  and 
beyond,  just  visible  in  the  6unlight,  glimmered  the  southern  coast  of 
Sweden.  Behiiid,  in  the  house,  all  the  doors  and  windows  stood 
open,  displaying  masses  of  brilliant-coloured'  flowers  on  every  tMe 
and  stand  and  shelf  the  rooms  afforded.  Presently,  above  the  huni  and 
buzz  of  the  conversation  which  gave  life  and  passion  to  the  scene,  I 
heard  the  rumble  of  carriage- wheels  cease  on  the  road,  and  a 
few  moments  after,  from  under  the  trees  of  the  private  pathway, 
appeared  a  tall  gaunt  figure,  carrying  in  his  hands  a  huge  basket,  or 
ratiier  tray^  of  beautifally  arranged  flowers. 

He  stood  still  for  a  second,  quietly  surveying  the  lawn  and  its 
occupants,  before,  suddenly,  a  chorus  of  voices  exclaimed :  "  There  he 
is !  There  is  Andersen  !*  He  came  forward,  smiling  to  our  hostess, 
Madame  H.,  and  presenting  her  the  flowers  offered  his  greetings,  and 
as  soon  as  the  tray  was  out  of  his  hands,  seizing  both  hers  and 
kissing  them.  Then  every  one  pressed  around,  eager  for  a  shake  of 
the  hand,  and  delighted  to  give  him  a  welcome  once  more  in  their 
midst ;  for  he  had  only  that  morning  arrived  from  some  weeks'  or 
months'  absence,  and  it  had  been  matter  of  doubt  if  he  would  venture 
from  home  after  such  a  long  journey. 

I  stood  alone  on  the  step  of  the  verandah,  gazing  at  him,  my  heart 
so  beatiDg  from  excitement,  I  was  glad  no  one,  in  their  eagerness  to 
speak  to  him,  had  time  to  notice  me.  At  last,  then,  I  was  in  the  presence 
of  the  man  whose  writings  had  been  the  joy  of  my  early  life,  dearer 
to^e  than  aught  else  in  the  world !  I  stood  still,  scanning  his  features 
after  a  while,  and  wondering  unconsciously  why  such  a  wonderful 
genius  need  be  so  very  very  plain  in  appearance.  Presently  I  felt, 
rather  than  saw,  his  look  wander  from  his  friends  to  my  solitary 
figure  on  the  step,  and  as  he  moved  forward  I  heard  him  say  in  a 
frank  simple  way,  "  Ah,  here  is  a  new  face — she  does  not  know  me.** 

Madame  H.  turned,  and  smiling  to  me  as  I  intuitively  drew  near, 
answered  gaily,  ''  This  is  our  dear  English  guest,  who  has  been  so 
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longing  to  see  yon,  dear  Andersen,  that  she  has  thonght  of  nothing 
else  for  days,  I  know."  "  Good,"  he  replied,  holding  out  his  hand,  and 
as  I  pnt  mine  into  his  with  a  thrill  of  delight,  nay,  almost  of  reverence, 
he  said  in  his  broken  English : 

"  Ah,  yon  wonld  know  me  ?  yon  love  me  all  the  time  ?  I  will  gif 
you  one  portrait  of  Andersen  the  poet.  Have  yon  read  my  stories  ?  " 
he  added,  suddenly  changing  to  German,  which  he  speaks  better  than 
English. 

"  They  were  the  sunshine  of  my  childhood,"  I  answered  warmly,  all 
my  shyness  disappearing  before  the  man's  simple,  childlike  manner.  ''  I 
loved  them  better  than  any  others.  I  slept  with  them  under  my 
pillow  from  the  time  I  was  six  years  old  and  could  read." 

"  Oh  I  that  is  good,"  he  replied,  rubbing  his  hands,  as  is  his  wont 
when  pleased.  ''  Come,  you  and  I  will  talk  a  little ;  I  will  give  you 
my  portrait ;  we  will  be  friends,  dear  friends — shall  we  ?  You  are  glad 
to  blow  me  ?  Every  one  likes  me,  Andersen.  But  now  I  must  talk 
to  all  these  good  people,  and  teU  them  the  story  of  my  travels.  Gome 
and  listen,  and  if  you  don^t  understand  the  Danish,  I  will  translate 
for  you,  come."  He  turned  from  me,  and  with  the  same  simple 
manner  in  which  he  had  thus  spoken  of  himself  to  me,  he  took  a  seat, 
and  asked  the  company  if  they  would  not  like  to  hear  all  about  his 
adventures  since  he  had  been  away. 

An  hour  later,  after  partaking  of  chocolate  and  a  sweet  Danish  cake 
always  served  on  fete  days,  most  of  the  guests  returned  to  town,  and 
there  remained  but  a  few  very  intimate  friends  of  the  family  to  dine  and 
spend  the  evening,  amongst  whom  was  Andersen,  who  intended  staying 
a  few  weeks  with  us  in  this  charming  retreat  by  the  sea,  away  from 
the  dust  and  heat  of  the  city. 

In  a  very  few  days  he  and  I  became  fast  friends.  With  a  delight 
that  was  almost  boyish,  he  read  to  me  various  letters  of  praise  and 
commendation  he  had  received  from  two  or  three  of  the  reigning 
sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  from  men  of  standing  in  the  literary  world, 
and  one  letter  that  he  prized  dearly,  in  a  large  child's  hand,  and  that 
he  always  carried  in  his  pocket-book,  from  Livingstone's  little 
daughter  of  six,  who  had  thanked  him  for  "  his  kindness  in  writing 
so  many  pretty  stories."  "  It  warms  my  heart  when  the  children 
tell  me  they  love  me,"  he  added,  as  he  folded  the  paper  and  put  it  in 
its  place ;  "  but  I  think  all  the  world  loves  me,  for  they  love  my  tales, 
and  my  tales  they  are  me" 

And  I  think  he  spoke  truly,  for  his  writings  contain  an  exquisite 
beauty  of  thought  and  feeling,  with  that  true  appreciation  of  all  that 
is  good  and  lovely  in  Nature  which  only  a  pure  unspoiled  talent  can 
bring  forth,  and  in  reading  his  works  one  is  compelled  not  only  to 
admire  his  genius,  but  to  love  the  man  who  wrote  them. 

His  is  a  simple  nature,  easy  to  read  in  his  every-day  relations  with 
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his  fellows.  I  was  charmed  with  him  as  a  companion.  Living  in  the 
same  house  with  him,  in  the  free  nnrestrained  intercourse  of  the 
country,  I  spent  many  a  delightful  hour  hy  his  side,  drinking  in  the 
wondrous  fiBincies  of  his  brain  and  listening  to  his  quaint  talk,  whidi 
seemed  to  oome  from  some  far-away  world  into  which  he  alone, 
of  all  I  had  oyer  met,  had  gained  admittance.  In  the  cool  of  the 
afternoon  he  liked  to  walk  in  the  fields  with  any  of  our  party  who 
were  so  inclined.  For  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour  he  would  not  talk 
much,  but  shamble  along,  poking  his  stick  into  every  hole  and  comer, 
or  touching  with  it  every  odd  thing  that  lay  in  his  path.  Then  some- 
thing wouldattract  his  attention — a  bit  of  old  glass,  a  faded  flower,  or 
a  half-eaten  insect — ^no  matter  what  it  was,  he  would  stoop  and  pick  it 
up,  touch  it  tenderly,  bend  over  it  caressingly,  and  then,  in  a  Und  of 
low,  half  regretful  tone,  he  would  begin  and  tell  the  story  of  its  life, 
its  joys,  its  sorrows,  and  the  sad  destiny  which  brought  it  to  the  spot 
where  he  had  found  it,  till  I  would  stand  listening  in  hushed  awe, 
looking  at  the  thing  in  his  hand,  and  then  at  the  dreamy  face  speaking 
so  earnestly,  and  wonder  if  the  man  had  really  a  soul  and  Cody 
belonging  to  this  same  earth  that  all  the  rest  of  us  dwelt  in  so 
prosaically,  or  if  he  would  presently  vanish  into  the  spirit  realm  from 
whence  he  gathered  his  fanciful  ideas,  and  be  no  longer  by  our  side. 

He  seemed  to  me  to  live  in  a  world  peculiarly  his  own,  aU  his 
ideas,  thoughts,  and  actions  differing  from  those  around  him,  and  his 
fieuiciful  interpretations  of  the  every-day  incidents  of  life  often  made 
me  smile,  and  made  me  envy  the  dear  old  man  the  power  he  had  of 
drawing  pleasure  to  himseLT  and  giving  amusement  to  others,  from 
many  of  the  small  vexations  which  are  apt  to  occur  in  the  best 
regulated  and  most  orderly  households. 

One  day  at  dinner,  little  Marie,  the  youngest  child  of  the  house,  and 
a  sweet,  dainty  little  damsel  of  five  or  six,  would  not  eat  her  soup. 
She  said  the  carrot  in  it  was  hard,  and  she  did  not  like  it.  Now  it  is 
a  custom  in  Denmark,  rarely  allowed  to  be  infringed.i^pon,  that  a  child 
must  finish  its  soup  before  eating  anything  else.  It  is  a  good  wholesome 
custom,  teaching  the  young  to  eat  what  is  placed  before  them  without 
grumbling.  But  this  day  little  Marie  was  rebellious,  and  pouted,  and 
her  soup  still  remained  uneaten  when  the  fish  was  being  handed 
round.  I  saw  Andersen  look  at  her,  stroke  his  chin,  glance  round  the 
table,  and  then  a  moment  later  he  stooped  his  gaunt  irame  and 
whispered  in  her  ear, ''  Eat  thy  soup  little  Marie,  and  after  dinner  thou 
shalt  have  a  pretty  story  about  a  carrot"  The  dear  little  face 
brightened,  a  smile  dimpled  her  saucy  mouth,  and  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  she  took  up  her  spoon  and  hastily  swallowed  the  rest  of 
the  ''  nasty  carrot"  She  knew  that  a  story  meant  sitting  for .  -  m- 
hour  on  '^  dear  Andersen's  "  (as  all  the  children,  call  him)  knee,  and 
listening  to  tale  after  tale,  ^^  made  up  "  for  her  special  benefit    And 
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as  I  loved  a  story  too,  I  begged  him  to  begin  as  soon  as  dessert  was 
oh  the  table  and  the  servants  retired. 

Nothing  pleases  Andersen  so  knly  as  to  be  made  mudh  of,  to  hemr 
that  the  world  speaks  well  of  him,  and  to  be  told  that  he  and  his 
^orks  are  appreciated  ontside  his  own  kingdom.  The  eagerness  he 
displayed  steuok  me  as  ahnost  childish  when,  day  after  day,  as  my 
letters  were  handed  me  by  onr  host  from  the  post-bag,  he  wished  to 
know  if  my  friends  in  England  "  congratnlated  "  me  on  being  in  the 
same  honse  with  ''  Andersen,  the  poet ;"  or  if  they  had  sent  him  any 
message  or  greeting,  or  in  any  way  mentioned  him ;  and,  wh^i  one 
nnlncky  day  I  had  received  two  letters,  neither  of  which  noticed  him, 
after  taking  them  into  his  own  hands  and  scanning  them  through, 
and  not  finding  his  name,  he  mattered  softly,  *^  I  can't  understand  it, 
yet  the  English  they  love  me  fondly." 

So  it  always,  as  I  say,  pleased  him  to  be  asked  for  a  story,  and 
directly  the  fhdt  was  on  the  table,  and  we  were  alone,  he  began  and 
told  the  following  tale,  thongh  in  far  more  beautifdl  and  &ncifQl 
language  than  I  can  now  remember. 

^^  Once  npon  a  time,  little  Marie,  there  was  a  beautiful  garden  in 
the  country,  in  which  all  kinds  of  lovely  things  were  to  be  found*  In 
one  comer,  quite  out  of  sight,  under  ground,  lived  a  charming  £Eunily 
with  one  daughter.  This  family  was  called  Carrot,  and  Mr.  Carrot, 
and  Mrs.  Carrot,  and  especially  Miss  Carrot,  were  all  very  well 
behaved,  and  did  their  duty  as  they  ought  Now  you  must  know 
that  tiiis  Miss  Carrot  was  a  very  sweet  and  elegant  young  thing. 
She  had  grown  straight  and  tall,  had  a  beautiful  complexion,  and  had 
the  loveliest  green  ruffle  round  her  neck  in  aU  the  neighbourhood. 
So  the  youths  of  that  land  liked  to  look  at  her,  and  they  came  and 
paid  court  to  her,  and  whispered  in  her  ear  how  very  bewtiful  they 
found  her,  and  would  have  liked  to  ask  her  to  marry  one  of  them, 
but  her  papa  frowned  at  them,  and  they  dared  not  venture  quite  so 
far.  Besides,  the^  all  knew  that  her  &ther  intended  to  marry  her 
to  a  stout,  ugly  old  fellow  who  lived  not  fax  oS,  and  who  had 
demanded  her  hand  long  ago  when  she  was  quite  a  wee  thing.  Poor 
little  Pinky  (for  that  was  her  name)  knew  this  too,  and  it  made  her 
very  sad,  for  she  loved  her  young  cousin  with  all  her  heart,  a  fine, 
bold  fellow,  who  was  as  handsome  as  she  was  herself.  But  it  was  of 
no  use  to  hope  that  her  fftther  would  relent ;  he  had  said  she  was  to 
marry  the  old,  ugly  lover,  and  so  marry  him  she  must,  unless  he 
would  give  her  up  to  his  rival  willingly  and  quietly.  But  he  had  a 
hard,  stony  heart,  and  declared  he  woxdd  have  her  whether  she  liked 
it  or  not,  and  he  would  not  listen  to  her  tears  and  entreaties  wh^i 
she  ^ed  him  to  go  and  find  another  bride  from  amongst  the 
beautiful  lady  Carrots  of  the  country,  but  hastened  on  the  marriage 
and  bought  all  that  was  required  for  his  new  home,  and  even  got  the 
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ring  and  ordered  the  punch  that  was  to  be  drank  on  the  wedding  day. 
This  was  very  cmel  and  unkind,  but  he  did  not  care,  for  he  was  one 
of  those  selfish  creatures  who  only  do  what  pleases  themselves ;  and 
little  Pinky  sat  in  her  room  all  alone,  and  cried  till  she  grew  qnite 
thin.  Her  friends  had  each  in  tnm  done  their  best  to  try  and 
soften  the  heart  of  this  ngly,  stoat,  florid  old  Carrot,  and  persuade 
him  to  give  up  marryii^  such  a  very  young  lady,  who  did  not  love 
him;  but  he  would  listen  to  none  of  them,  and  made  her  father 
keep  to  his  word  and  not  let  her  see  any  one  till  the  w^dcBng 
was  over. 

"^  At  kat  the  great  day  arrived;  all  ihe  guests  were  intitod,  and 
every  one  cama  The  bride  was  dressed  in  all  her  finery,  Mid  stood 
at  ihe  altar  by  the  side  of  her  ugly  brid^room,  who  looked  very 
important  and  n»»e  stsong^iearted  than  ever.  Just  as  tjie  pretty 
bride  had  cast  one  despairing,  soul^rending  glande  at  die  cousin  she 
loved  so  well,  and  bad  resigned  herself  to  her  crhel'  fate,  suddenly  « 
great  crash  vras  heard  overiiead,  and^  before  any  one  bad  tiitte  to 
notice  how  it  was  done,  ike  ugly  <M  lover  was  seisssd  by  his  green 
ru£3e  and  draped  away  oxtt  of  sight  over  th^  heads,  and  never  came 
back  any  more. 

**  Every  one  was  very  glad,  for  now  Pinky  could  marry  the  one  she 
loved,  and  not  be  sad  or  sorrowful  again.  And  she  did,  there  and 
then,  and  has  been  happy  ever  since.  And  now,  little  Marie,  I  must 
tell  you  that  it  was  the  kind,  good  gardener  who  had  dragged  the 
ugly  old  lover  from  his  young  bride,  and,  because  he  was  cruel  and 
un^d,  had  taken  him  away  from  that  happy  land  where  he  lived, 
and  handed  him  over  to  the  code,  who  cut  him  in  pieces  and  boiled 
him  in  ihe  soup,  and  sent  him  up  to  table  to  be  eaten,  because  he 
deserved  no  better  &te." 

Andersen  can  not  only  weave  and  tell  a  story  well,  but  he  is  a  rare 
reader.  Often  in  the  eveniog,  when  the  drawing-room  was  full  of 
guests,  when  the  fun  and  laughter  were  beginning  to  decline,  or  when 
there  was  a  pause  in  the  exquisite  music  always  to  be  heard  at 
Madame  H.'s  charming  soirees,  I  have  noticed  Andersen  quietly  rise 
from  his  comer,  take  a  paper  from  his  pocket,  draw  near  a  lamp,  and 
propose  to  read  a  story.  Of  course,  it  was  one  of  his  own,  and  voioee 
would  be  hushed  in  eager  expectation,  for  all  knew  that  whatever  it  was, 
old  or  new,  it  would  be  sure  to  be  worth  listening  ta  Then,  with  a  few 
words  explanatory  of  the  story,  he  would  begin'^sofUy,  as  if  to  ensure 
and  command  the  attention  of  all  around,  and  then  gradually  grow 
louder  and  louder,  till  his  voice,  always  melodious  and  full  of  feeling, 
had  reached  the  pitch  fitted  for  the  room.  As  he  read  on  and  on,  and 
the  story  unfolded  itself,  one  seemed  to  forget  the  society  around^ 
and  to  live  in  the  troubles  and  sorrows  or  pleasures  of  those  he  was- 
describing.    His  story  done,  he  would  rise  from  his  chair,  and  with  a 
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low,  awkward  bow,  and  a  slight  wave  of  his  hand,  retire  to  his  corner^ 
and  shut  his  eyes  and  rest 

Once,  when  I  was  telling  him  how  intensely  I  enjoyed  these 
delicious  impromptu  readings,  and  how  pleasant  and  novel  such  a 
procedure  was,  he  smiled  and  answered  in  his  &ank  way,  "  If  a  lady 
can  play,  she  likes  to  let  others  bear  her  talent ;  an  artist  shows  hi9 
pictures — why  should  not  I  tell  my  littie  story,  for  that  is  my  gift 
from  God?" 

Andersen  has  anottier  acctwiplishnieAt  whidh  often  causes  much 
merriment  to  his  friends.  Giye  him  a  pair  of  scissors  and  some  paper, 
aad  in  a  lew  miraattits  he  will  out  out  a  group  of  figures,  so  absurd  in 
their  expression  and  attitodes,  tibat  roars  of  laughter  always  follow 
tb^  appearance  on  ih»  taUe«  How  ha  does  it  is  a  mystery,  for 
the  scissors  moye  rapidly,  and  appavently  without  sByforethou^t  or 
effi)rt^  and  yet*  the  dfontiest  young  ladies  in  elaborate  dress,  the  most 
beautilol  foliage  to  trees>  or  driicate  curreB  in  some  graceful, 
faneiful  design,  will  all,  as  i£  by  magic,  start  out  of  the  paper  at  the 
request  of  any  child  cur  grown  pevsoai  present.  He  is  rather  proud  of 
this  uousual  talent^  and  will  often  ngn  his  name  <m  one  of  these 
fragile  little  picture  forms,  and  present  it  gravely  to  a  lady,  and  beg 
her  to  ke^  it  lor  his  saka 

He  hates  and  detests  physical  suffering,  and  is  v^  irritable  when 
labouring  under  some  passing  indisposition  or  accidental  pain. 

One  morning,  when  I  had  known  him  about  a  fortnight,  in  gather* 
iug  some  gooseberries,  he  ran  a  thorn  from  the  bush  into  his  finger. 
I  have  no  doubt  the  pain  was  disagreeable,  bnt  it  seemed  more  than 
he  could  bear.  He  would  let  no  one  touch  his  hand  for  hours  to 
extract  the  thorn,  and  it  was  only  by  the  united  influence  of  the 
whole  household,  that  at  last  he  was  persuaded  to  bathe  the  swollen 
finger  in  hot  water  to  subdue  the  swelling  and  ease  the  pain.  Then 
came  the  terrible  necessity,  for  terrible  it  was  to  him,  of  extracting 
with  a  needle  the  unlucky  thorn.  Each  one  profifered  their  services, 
but  in  vain — he  would  not^  have  it  touched.  He  could  not  eat  his^ 
dinner,  and  began  to  be  feverish  and  really  ill.  Distressed  to  see 
him  su£fering  so  acutely  from  such  a  slight  cause,  I  entreated  to  bo 
allowed  to  act  as  doctor  to  the  tortured  finger,  and  ease  the  pain  by 
taking  it  out.  To  one  of  his  nervous  and  sensitive  nature,  the- 
consent  to  such  an  undertaking  was  no  slight  thing  to  grant ;  but 
worn  out  with  the  local  annoyance,  and  also,  I  fancy,  not  liking  to 
show  such  sensitive  weakness  to  a  comparative  stranger  ahd  » 
foreigner,  he  gave  a  feeble  nod  of  assent,  which  I  there  and  then 
acted  upon,  and  almost  before  he  knew  it,  I  lifted  the  little  black 
thorn  fh)m  its  lurking-place,  and  lo !  the  terrible  operation  was  over, 
and  the  throbbing  pain  at  an  end.  In  the  evening  he  cut  two  of  his 
most  beautiful  paper  groups,  with  his  name  lind  the  date  on  each,  and 
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presented  them  to  me  with  a  graceful  little  speech  of  thanks  for  the 
service  I  had  rendered  him  in  withdrawing  the  thorn. 

Andersen  has  another  gift  seldom  possessed,  or,  if  possessed,  rarely 
displayed  by  a  man,  and  that  is  the  art  of  arranging  flowers. 

In  Denmark,  on  fete  days  and  saint  days  of  note,  it  is  a  pretty 
custom  to  decorate  the  breakfast-table  and  house-door  with  wreaths 
and  flowers,  as  also  the  chair  of  the  lady  who  is  called  after  the  saints. 
On  each  of  these  occasions  which  occurred  during  my  happy  visit  to 
Petershoi,  I  gazed  with  wonder  and  delight  at  ^the  charming  taste 
the  dear  old  man  showed  in  his  choice  of  decoration.  He  never 
allowed  any  one  to  help  him  arrange  the  flowers,  he  said  it  disturbed 
his  ideas,  and  he  could  not  work  to  order,  so  we  generally  gathered 
him  a  basket  full  from  the  overladen  garden,  and  then  left  him  alone 
to  do  with  them  as  he  would^  and  the  effect  of  his  work  was  always 
simply  perfect.  Often  and  often,  too,  he  loved  to  place  a  tiny 
nosegay  by  the  plate  of  some  one  at  breakfast ;  perhaps  it  was  only  a 
bit  of  grass  gathered  here  and  there  during  his  early  walk,  a  coloured 
leaf,  or  a  brilliant  wild  flower,  but,  put  together  by  his  magic  hand, 
would  be  as  dainty  and  beautiful  as  if  Titania  herself  had  woven  it. 
And  to  me,  one  of  its  special  charms  consisted  in  the  marvellous 
likeness  these  tiny  nosegays  always  seemed  to  bear  to  the  one  for 
whom  it  had  been  woven,  and  the  intuitive  power  he  displayed  of 
accurately  reading  character  by  the  flowers  he  chose  for  his  graceful 


I  had  travelled  much,  I  had  been  in  many  charming  country 
houses,  but  never  before  or  since  have  I  enjoyed  a  visit  so  truly  and 
intensely  as  I  did  those  six  weeli^  spent  at  Petershoi,  The  weather 
was  warm  and  glorious,  the  country  around  exquisitely  beautiful^ 
tempting  one  to  long  walks  and  rides  over  mountain  and  through 
forest.  The  Sound  lay  at  our  feet,  always  cool  and  refreshing ;  fruit 
of  every  kind  abounded ;  and,  when  it  was  too  warm  for  exertion, 
there  were  plenty  of  shady  nooks  to  lie  and  doze  or  read  in.  And 
indoors  we  were  a  pleasant  party.  Madame  H.,  our  hostess,  is  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  musicians  of  the  age,  and  has  a  bright  fasci- 
nating manner  that  attracts  all  who  know  her.  Her  husband  is 
witty  and  clever,  and  a  splendid  linguist;  and  their  children  have 
been  well  brought  up  and  educated.  They  are  a  charming  femiily, 
and  no  wonder  Andersen  loves  to  stay  with  them  summer  after 
summer,  and  to  visit  them  daily  in  the  winter  in  town,  as  is  his  wont 
Almost  every  evening  friends  from  the  neighbourhood  would  drop  in 
for  an  hour,  or  people  come  out  from  town,  uninvited,  to  enjoy  the 
delicious  music  and  other  pleasures  sure  to  be  heard  and  found  at 
Petershoi. 

Ah  !  those  evenings  were  perfect,  especially  when,  as  the  autumn 
advanced,  it  was  dark  and  chilly  out  of  doors,  and  we  retired  to  the 
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drawing-rooms  and  had  music,  and  now-and-then  dancing;  and 
Andersen  wonld  read,  or  a  scene  from  a  play  would  be  acted ;  bat 
always  brilliant  conyersation,  amusing  repartee,  and  quick  wit  might 
be  heard  in  half-a-dozen  languages.  For  our  host  culled  his  friends 
and  filled  his  drawing-rooms  not  from  one  rank  or  set  in  society, 
but  from  the  great,  and  talented,  and  gifted^of  every  grade  and  kind 
to  be  found  in  the  country.  Men  of  mere  social  standing  he  cared 
not  for ;  but  poets,  literary  men,  artists,  actors,  singers,  diplomats,  or 
distinguished  foreigners,  all  found  a  welcome  and  a  pkce  at  his 
hospitable  table.  Conversation  never  flagged  in  his  rooms ;  all  were 
brilliant,  gay,\happy,  and  very  sorry  to  go  when  ten  o'clock  struck, 
and  Herr  H.  laughingly  turned  his  guests  all  out  *^  In  the  country/' 
he  explained  to  any  new-comer  who  looked  astonished  when  he  heard 
his  host  say, "  Ten  minutes  to  ten,  friends,  get  ready  now :  in  the 
country  we  get  up  with  the  birds,  so  we  must  go  to  l^d  6arly>  or  we 
get  no  sleep." 

Andersen  enjoyed  these  evenings  immensely.  He  is  a  genial, 
amiable  man,  and  in  the  simplenees  of  his  heart  he  judges  all  men 
fix>m  his  own  standard.  I  was  told  he  is  a  kind  good  friend  to  all 
who  seek  his  advice  or  help,  and  that  he  is  so  much  loved  and 
respected  that  he  rarely  eats  a  dozen  dinners  at  his  own  home,  a 
suite  of  rooms  in  the  best  part  of  Cq)enhagen,  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  Children  worship  him,  and  often  seize  upon  him,  climb  on  his 
knee,  hang  to  his  arms,  and  entreat  to  be  told  if  ''only  one  "  story, 
ioi  he  never  can  refuse  the  coaxing  tone  of  the  little  ones'  "  Do,  dear 
Andersen." 

Andersen  must  be  seventy  years  of  age  now.  He  stoops  much 
when  walking,  but  his  hair  is  not  very  grey,  nor  is  the  thm  slight 
beard  he  wears  under  his  smooth-shaven  chin.  Bis  eyes  are  small, 
but  bright  and  good-humoured,  and  his  forehead  remarkably  high ; 
and  although  he  is  by  no  means  a  handsome  man,  yet  his  pleasing, 
winsome  manners  and  genial  smile  unconsciously  prepossess  one  at 
first  appearance.  His  mornings  he  devotes  to  writing,  but  he  would 
often  come  and  join  us  in  the  verandah,  and  read  to  us,  as  we  worked, 
the  outline  of  a  new  story  or  a  fresh  idea  about  an  old  one. 

Like  many  men  of  genius,  Andersen  has  his  peculiarities,  one  of 
which  is  that  at  table  he  likes  to  be  served  first ;  and  such  is  the 
respect  in  which  he  is  held  in  his  own  country,  that  in  private  life 
all  give  way  to  this  fancy,  and  even  ladies  humour  him,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  own  time-honoured  rights.  To  servants  and  dependants 
he  is  ever  kind  and  considerate,  and,  several  times  during  my  stay  at 
Petershoi,  I  noticed  him  standing  in  the  kitchen  while  the  cooking 
was  going  forward,  reading  to  the  maids  with  as  much  feeling  and 
interest  as  he  did  to  the  ladies  in  the  drawing-room. 

One  morning,  about   a  week  or   ten  days  ere  I  was  to  leave 
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Denmark,  Andersen  entered  ihe  room  where  I  was  reading,  in  a 
loose,  faded  dressing-gown,  with  a  shawl  tied  round  his  neck. 
Coming  towards  me  with  hands  outstretched,  he  cried  in  a  troubled, 
broken  yoioe : — 

''  Ah  1 1  am  in  sorrow.  My  heart  is  aching ;  my  best  friend  is  in 
heayen.  Look,  read."  I  took  the  paper  firom  his  hands,  and  read 
the  announcement  of  the  death  of  a  highly  honoured  and  yery  celebrated 
English  publisher.  ^  I  loyed  him,"  he  went  on,  with  the  tears  stream- 
ing down  his  cheeks;  '^ Ah !  the  happy  times  I  spent  in  his  beautiful 
home  in  England.  I  cannot  bear  it  that  he  is  dead.  But  he  has 
a  family,  I  will  tell  them  I  sorrow  with  them ;  only,"  he  added, 
with  a  sigh,  "  they  will  not  understand  my  Danish  words,  and  I  can't 
write  English." 

**  Let  me  translate  for  you,"  I  said. 

"  But  will  you  put  the  same  burning  words  of  sympathy  in  your 
language  that  my  heart  will  indite  to  this  bereayed  family  ?  They 
loye  me  and  will  like  to  hear  from  me." 

"  I  wiU  try,"  I  answered.  He  rose  from  his  seat,  wiped  his  wet 
cheeks,  and  saying,  *'  Wait  here  till  I  come  back,"  went  upstairs,  and 
in  about  an  hour  returned  with  the  letter  that  I  was  to  translate.  I 
knew  from  experience  I  had  undertaken  a  difficult  task,  for  Andersen's 
knowledge  of  English  is  not  yery  extensiye,  and  he  prefers  a  literal 
translation  of  his  writing  to  the  most  finished  and  correct  phrases, 
simply  because  he  understands  it  better.  But  on  this  occasion 
nothing  pleased  him.  Word  after  word  he  found  fault  with ;  eyery 
sentence  he  grumbled  oyer.  It  was  too  cold,  it  did  not  express  the 
fulness  of  his  feelings,  till  at  last,  in  despair,  I  gaye  in,  and  let  the 
dear,  kind  old  man  haye  his  way,  and  use  the  English  words  he  liked 
best,  at  the  expense  of  idiom  and  our  usual  mode  of  address ;  for  his 
heart  was  sore  with  the  loss  of  his  friend,  and  he  longed  to  offer  all 
the  comfort  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  giye  to  the  daughters  and  sons 
left  behind  to  mourn. 

A  few  days  later  on  my  yisit  terminated,  and  I  was  obliged  to  return 
home.  It  cost  me  a  pang  to  tear  myeelf  away  from  sudi  a  pleasant 
circle,  and  so  many  good  friends,  where  I  had  passed  the  brightest 
and  happiest  autumn  my  life  has  yet  known.  Some  day  I  hope  to 
return  to  kind,  hospitable  little  Denmark ;  and  then,  if  Gtod  spares 
his  life,  I  shall  renew  my  friendship,  among  others,  with  this  yery  dis- 
tinguished writer  and  poet,  Hans  Christian  Andersen. 

The  photograph  he  so  often  promised  me  I  reeeiyed  on  the  eye  of 
my  departure,  also  one  of  his  books,  on  the  fly-leaf  of  which  he  had 
written  a  graceful  and  amiable  remark  on  ihe  pleasure  our  being 
guests  in  the  same  house  had  giyen  him. 
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Tab  immense  gallery  of  minor  French  poets  was  enriched  m  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  ceniniry  by  the  appearance  of  a  joyial, 
genial,  rabicond  physiognomy  that  contrasted  strangely  with  the 
pallid  madrigal  writers,  the  sighing  Strephons,  the  seyere  disciples 
of  Malberbe  with  which  it  was  sorronnded.  And  ahnost  the  last 
broad  carnival  grin  died  away  when  fihat  £Etoe  &ded.  Until  then  an 
asylum  had  neyer  been  wanting  in  France  for  the  merry,  generoncf, 
plam-spoken  Mnse  of  La  Gaudride.  Before  her  first  steps  on  the 
stage  were  taken,  riie  sang  in  tayem  and  cabaret,  and  on  the  shaking 
boards  of  mountebanks'  theatres.  Her  laughter  sj^ared  nothing :  it 
was  ringing  in  the  ears  of  Mazarin  when  he  said,  **  Le  penple  chante, 
mais  il  paiera."  Moliere  came,  and,  transformed  and  rejuvenated,  the 
Muse  reappeared  in  G£ronte,  in  M.  Jonrdaii^  in  Sganarelle,  and  the 
'  Femmes  Savantes,*  After  Moli^e,  lamed  and  laughing  lover,  she 
,  turned  to  Dancourt'  and  B^gmtrd,  awaiting  their  last  successor^  her 
last  lover  (whatever  GoxxBi  and  Beranger  may  afterwards  have 
essayed  to  prove),  Jean  Yad6,  the  Comeille  of  the  market-place,  the 
£Ekther  of  Madame  Angot. 

Among  the  festivals  minutely  recorded  by  the  polite  chroniclers, 
the  Jenkins  of  the  Louis  Quinze  era — those  dainty  historians  who 
dismissed  the  English  threatening  Calais  and  the  populace  threaten- 
ing the  throne  with  a  neatly-turned  epigram — there  was  a  carnival 
celebration,  in  1747,  at  the  E6tel  de  Ghateau-Benaud  that  moved  the 
nouvellistes  to  ecstasies  of  lyrical  enthusiasm.  The  Gomtesse  de 
Chateau-Benaud,  these  same  old-world  reporters  inform  us,  had 
organised  the  festival — a  masked  ball — in  honour  of  the  return  of  the 
Gomte  de  Caylus,  her  cousin,  and  something  more  than  her  cousin  it 
was  freely  hinted.  M.  de  Caylus  was  a  dilettante  in  art  and  literature 
— a  nobleman  infected  with  the  prevalent  hd  esprit  mania — and  the 
company  was  selected  in  accordance  with  his  tastes.  There  was 
Duclos  to  meet  him,  Boucher  the  painter,  Gentil-Bemard,  Yanloo, 
Piron,  Moncri^  Latour — a  pleiad  of  wits,  a  Parnassus  of  poets, 
cunning  with  pen  and  pencU,  the  Bohemians  in  powder  and  laced 
coats,  who  were  as  essential  to  the  dignity  of  a  lady  of  quality 
as  her  pet  monkey  and  favourite  ahhi.  Madame  de  Chateau-Benaud's 
ball  was  not  peculiar  by  reason  of  this  assemblage  of  illustrious 
guests ;  genius  was  cheap  under  Louis  Qumze — it  came  at  the  first 
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beck  of  a  noble  hand,  and  wore  a  livery  when  its  own  coat  was  not 
threadbare.  Beaomarchais  had  not  yet  raised  it  from  its  couchant 
attitude,  Yoltaire  had  not  taught  it  to  torn  against  its  masters.  But, 
when  the  dances  had  degenerated  into  distant  foreshadowings  of  waltz 
and  polka ;  when  the  bnckram  of  etiquette  began  to  show  a  crease  or 
two,  and  iJie  periwigs  had  not  a  few  limp  and  disordered  curls,  a 
novels  incongruous  element  found  its  way  into  the  company  of  wits 
and  lords  and  ladies. 

There  was  an  irruption  of  the  market-place  into  the  saloons  of 
the  Gomtesse  de  Ghateau-Benand — a  stream  from  the  gutter  broke 
into  the  preyaUing  rose-water.  A  struggle  at  the  door  made  the 
riffodona  and  courantes  cease.  A  fishwife,  portly,  robust,  and  loud 
of  Yoice,  had  presented  herself  at  the  ball-room  door,  and  was  endea- 
Touring  to  force  an  entrance.  And  she  seemed  likely  to  succeed. 
With  foot  and  fist  applied  dexterously  and  forciUy  she  beat  ba<^ 
lacqueys  and  grooms  of  the  chamber,  the  untameable  tongue  of 
the  market-woman  wagging  freely  and  frankly  the  while.  The 
ladies  who  admired  Bacan  and  frequented  the  Hotel  de  Bam- 
bouillet,  were  ostensibly  shocked,  but  possibly  amused.  For  the  first 
time  the  most  sonorous  epithets,  the  most  explicit  idioms  of  the 
poissard  yocabulary  were  heard  in  the  halls  of  the  Chateau-Benaud. 
Saint  Germain  was  set  face  to  face  with  Saint  Antoine — the  salt 
smell  of  herring  baskets,  mingled  with  the  musk  on  ermine  mufis  and 
yelyet  roquelawres.  The  Comte  de  Caylus  advanced  towards  the 
intruder  and  politely  demanded  the  reason  of  her  visit.  There  was 
an  exchange  of  courtesies — the  one  highly  coloured,  full  flavoured,  and 
picturesque,  the  other  pompous  and  polished  as  the  Begent's  mignons 
could  make  such  civiUties.  La  Tulipe,  the  market-woman,  had  lost 
her  lover,  and,  seeing  the  festive  illumination  at  the  Hotel  de  Chateau- 
Benaud  had  resolved  to  replace  him  for  the  moment  with  the  first 
"  beau  muguet "  who  would  accept  for  a  minuet  the  broad  sinewy 
hand,  covered  with,  plain  gold  hoops,  she  ofifered.  The  minuet  was 
executed — the  robust  grace  of  Uie  poisaarde^  the  easy  elegance  of  the 
courtier,  forming,  we  are  told,  a  contrast  that  was  not  without  a 
certain  novel  and  piquant  charm. 

While  the  stately  steps  were  being  performed,  w(md^ing  surmises 
went  among  the  spectators;  guesses  were  made,  coaijectures  ex- 
changed. It  was  socm  discovered  that  the  poissard  costume  was  a 
disguise,  at  least,  as  to  the  sex  of  its  wearer.  What  veritable 
market-man  oould  have  found  his  way  into  the  patrician  stronghold  of 
the  Chateau-Benaud,  or  would  be  dancing  with  the  beautiful  Gomtesse 
to  whom  Louis  Quinze  had  once  proposed  throwing  his  handkerchief? 
Had  Yanloo  not  been  present  en  habit  de  covr^  he  weold  have  been 
accused  of  the  mystification.  But  he  was  there,  looking  on  and 
applauding,  and  apparently  knew  its  author,  for  the  result  of  his 
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whidpers  was  that  ere  the  minoet  had  condnded^  a  name,  familiar  to 
the  artists  and  litterateurs  present,  bnt  unknown  to  the  mass  of  the 
guests,  passed  from  month  to  month :  it  was  Yad^. 

Jean  Joseph  Yad^  was  then  seyen-and-twenty.  He  was  beginning  to 
acquire  a  certain  celebrity  as  the  author  of  familiar  madrigals  addressed 
to  tayem  Hebes,  nymphs  of  the  payement  that  had  not  yet  figured  in 
lyric  yerse.  What  the  Abb^  de  Bemis  did  for  Chloris,  Yad^  was 
achieying  for  Margot,  the  cabaret  wench.  Bom  at  Ham,  in  1720, 
he  had  been  sent  to  Paris  at  an  early  age,  and  was  able  to  make  the 
study  of  the  market  ballads  and  dialect  an  important  part  of  his  first 
education.  Indeed,  he  studied  little  besides,  manifesting,  while  yet  a 
schoolboy,  the  yagabond  instincts,  the  irreyerent  wit  of  Villon,  offering 
one  of  the  first  types  of  the  perfect  (Jayroche  that  modem  literary 
history  has  deigned  to  notice.  He  liyed  with  his  parents  in  the 
yicinity  of  the  Holies.  Like  CaUot,  who  in  his  childhood  would  drop  his 
books  to  stroll  after  a  gipsy  carayan  for  half  a  day ;  like  Teniers, 
who  would  stop  with  his  satchel  on  his  arm,  to  study  tixe  topers  at  the 
tayem  doors;  like  Watteau,  whose  fayourite  pastime  consisted  in 
watching  from  his  window  the  exercises  of  street  acrobats,  the  gesticu- 
lations of  itinerant  charlatans ;  Jean  Yad6  spent  Uie  greater  part  of  his 
schooldays  in  the  company  of  fish-fags  and  market  porters,  in  the  stady 
of  their  rich  and  racy  yemacular.  Despite  this  unpromising  education, 
howeyer,  despite  his  incorrigible  insouciance,  he  obtained  in  his 
twentieUi  year,  by  the  help  of  influential  family  friends,  the  post  of 
GomptroUer  at  Soissons  and  Laon ;  and  during  four  years  the  young 
Treasury  official  *'jit  les  delices"  of  his  district,  writes  the  graye 
historian  to  whom  we  owe  the  only  complete  account  of  Yad^'s  life  and 
works.  But  proyincial  life  fettered  and  stifled  the  yagabond.  In 
1743,  returning  from  a  joumey  to  Normandy,  he  found  himself  in 
Paris,  and  resolyed  to  remain  there. 

His  reputation  had  spread  unto  the  Capital,  from  tayem  to 
greefiroom,  from  greenroom  to  boudoir;  and  the  Capital  had  not  so 
&r  forgotten  the  joyous  masquerade  of  the  Begency  as  to  turn  a  dull 
or  prudish  ear  to  Yade's  bold  satire  and  licentious  gaiety.  It 
becune  a  fashion  to  oflEisr  him  as  an  entertainment  to  one's  guests, 
like  a  performance  of  fantoccini  or  a  f&ntasia  on  the  musical 
glasses.  The  Due  d'Angenois,  who  loyed  a  little  easy  laughter, 
proposed  to  him  an  engagement  as  his  priyate  secretary ;  and  Y^4 
who  loyed  an  easy  life,  accepted ;  for  he  was  without  money,  and 
his  talents  were  not  of  a  natxure  to  preyent  stanration,  though  they 
might  help  their  possessor  to  staryegood-humouredly.  It  was  decided 
that  the  poet  of  tlie  Paissonnerie  should  become  the  Doke's  secretary 
at  a  salary  of  one  hundred  krais  a  year.  Yade  was  to  accompany  his 
employer  whereyer  he  went,  and  tiiere  his  duties  ended.     The  Duo 
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had  secured  a  constant  boon  companion^  and  at  the  same  time  increased 
his  worldly  importance  by  attaching  a  secretary  to  his  household.  The 
nature  of  the  pact  between  the  ron^  and  the  poet  is  sufficiently  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  M.  d'Angenois  himself  organised  tiie  snddea 
invasion  of  Madame  de  Ghateau-Benaud's  ball-room.  Together  lord 
and  secretary  had  perambulated  the  markets  in  search  of  a  disguise, 
and  at  last  hired  the  Sunday  costume  of  the  didntiest  dame  cles  holies. 
It  sat  well  upon  the  comely  figure  of  JTetui  YsA^ ;  he  was  a  ^ir  re- 
presentative of  the  "  little  bourgeoisie  '^  from  wtich  he  sprang,  and  in 
which  the  robust  activity  of  the  hind  and  artisan  had  ^ot  yet  been 
curbed  and  drilled  by .  masters  of  "  polite  deportment**  Indeed,  though 
he  followed  his  employer  into  the  very  temples  of  elaborate  etiquette, 
though  he  could  study  at  l^ome  at  all  hoi^s  a  model  of  i^  the  courtly 
graces — and  not  a  fpw  of  the  courtly  vices — ^inthe  person  of  the  Due 
d'Angenois,  his  instincts  remainedf  incorrigibly  plebeian,  his  speech  and 
manners  never  lost  tbe  abrupt  plainness  of  the  market-plac^.  He 
might  amuse  the  exqjoisites  and  grandes  dames  for  whose  entertain- 
ment he  was  occasionally  exhibited,  but  his  own  amusement  was 
found  only  in  wine-shop  and  cafe,  at  Procope's,  or  the  Garrefour  Buci, 
where  Piron,  Panard,  and  the  old  Gaveau  met  in  some  Bacchanalian 
and  Apollonian  orgie. 

Madame  de  Ghateau^Benaud's  carnival  ball  lyas  an  important  event 
in  Vade's  life.  After  that  minuet  with  M.  de  Gaylus,  Ihe  poissard^s 
days  were  equally  divided  between  Margot  and  Madame  deMiUefleurs. 
He  had  been  the  companion  of  roystering  courtiers  before ;  thence- 
forth feminine  influences  led  him.  He  was  no  longer  the  buffoon 
his  companions  never  mentioned  to  wife  or  sister ;  but  the  intimate 
of  noble  houses,  the  squire  of  dames  whose  names  d'Hozier  traced 
lovingly  and  reverently.  Womanhood  was  sick  of  the  eternal  musk 
and  roses  with  which  the  century  incensed  it,  Sedaine  and  Saint 
Lambert  (Bousseau's  rival  in  the  good  graces  of  Madame  d'Houdelot) 
were  agreeable  thurifers,  but  they  had  swung  the  censers  too  long, 
and  Bourbon  noses  were  tilted  like  a  soubrette's,  breathing  the 
monotonous  odours.  The  houquets  a  (Moris  began  to  seem  like 
immortelles— scentless  and  everlasting.  It  was  a  relief  to  turn  to  the 
effluvia  of  the  market-place ;  it  was  a  pleasant  change  to  look  nature 
in  the  face  once  more,  even  when  nature  wore  a  herring-woman's  scaly 
aprpn,  and  disregarded  the  subjunctive  moods.  Jean  Yad^  was  the 
Golumbus  of  a  new  world,  where  the  weary  victims  of  Yersailles  and 
the  noble  Faubourg  might  find  refreshment  and  solace  for  the 
insipidity  of  the  old.  Into  that  terra  incognita  poured  a  procession 
that  had  its  fountain-head  at  the ''  (Eil  de  Boeut*'  The  explorer  found 
the  fairest  faces,  the  most  voluminous  vertugadins  of  France  gathering 
around  him.    The  marquises  shed  their  pastoral  disguises,  dropped 
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their  sbepherdesseB*  crooks,  and  adopted  the  cap  and  kerchief  of  the 
market-wenches.  Yad6  became  the  ^Eishionable  initiator  into  the 
mysteries  of  street-life  and  slang,  a  pet  professor  of  the  poiasard 
dialect.  The  round,  racy  oaths  roared  in  the  Place  St.  Enstache 
were  lisped  in  boudoir  and  ball-room ;  the  morals  had  perhaps  neyer 
differed  much,  and  now  the  manners  were  growing  similar. 

In  this  revolution*  of  fashion  the  poet  who  had  originated  it  was 
carried  onward  with  bewildering  rapidity.  His  first  and  most 
enthusiastic  pupil,  Madame  de  Beaupre,  was  one  of  the  madcap 
heroines  of  that  feminine  group  of  beauties  that  rustled  round  Louis 
Quinze's  illegitimate  queens.  Unwittingly  she  fixed  the  tayem  poet's 
fate.  His  novel  eloquence  struck  her  tired  imagination  that  could 
conceive  nothing  beyond  the  pasteboard  marvels  of  a  Versailles 
*'  Ballet  of  the  Four  Elements."  His  hardihood,  the  ribaldry  of  his 
wit,  were  fresh,  invigorating  elements  to  introduce  into  the  listless 
life  of  a  bondswoman  to  etiquette  and  '^  les  belles  manieres."  The 
jpoiasard  was  invited  to  Madame  de  Beaupre's  hotel ;  in  a  few  weeks 
he  was  a  daily  visitor,  and  St.  Germain  had  a  new  subject  for  its 
commentation  and  criticisms.  They  were  of  little  import  in  those  days 
of  lax  morals  and  irrepressible  gossip;  and  Madame  de  Beaupre 
followed  Columbus  unrestrainedly  into  the  curious  Utopia  he  had 
discovered  for  her.  Piquant  anecdotes  are  to  be  found  in  tiie  memoirs 
of  the  time  relating  to  the  lovers'  peregrinations  in  the  St.  Eustache 
quarter.  Strange  and  not  uniformly  recreative  adventures  befel  them 
in  their  explorations.  Yad^  had  compromising  acquaintances  at  every 
street  comer,  the  Baronne  had  rivals  at  every  stall  of  the  markets, 
and  the  new  love  was  not  always  spared  by  the  old.  The  grand 
lady  in  patches  and  powder  was  a  tempting  target  for  the  rude 
epigrams  of  maraiehiere,  poulterers,  porters  and  fish-vendors.  It  was 
well  the  powder  laid  so  thickly,  and  the  patches  were  so  numerous, 
for  the  allusions  were  not  veiled,  the  humour  owed  nothing  of  its 
savour  to  euphemism  or  periphrasis.  The  r&plique  courtoise  was  not 
among  the  market-folk's  weapons  of  defence. 

They  were  a  class  apart,  possessing  its  own  immunities,  granted  by 
King  and  City  at  divers  epochs ;  its  recognised  privileges,  a  freedom 
of  life  and  industry  such  as  no  other  corporation  could  boast.  It 
claimed  the  right  to  kiss  the  Queen,  to  present  nosegays  to  the  Dau- 
phin on  his  birthday,  to  petition  the  King  directly,  to  elect  their  own 
police,  and  march  in  procession  to  the  Louvre  when  a  priooe  was  bom. 
They  were  unconscious  democrats  and  revolutionists  in  their  way  before 
the  meaning  of  the  words  had  spread  beyond  the  circle  of  the  ency- 
clopedists. The  impulse  that  sent  them  shouting  to  Versailles  in 
October  1789  with  Beine  Andu,  the  Queen  of  the  Market,  at  their 
head,  was  the  final  expression  of  a  deep-rooted  spirit  of  rebellion. 
Vad^  was  one  of  themselves,  Uieir  own  cha/MonnieTj  and  the  most 
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traoulent  virago  knew  that  he  oonld  hold  his  own  against  her — at 
rhetoric  or  fisticofik  Bnt  the  Baronne  was  helpless ;  her  cayalier 
could  not  defend  them  both.  The  iiltelligencers  he  had  in  the  enemy's 
camp  were  anything  bnt  nsefol  allies.  There  was  NicoUe,  the  oyster- 
seller^  a  sweet,  snnbnrni,  laughing  Bobens,  who  wore  the  whitest 
Jiehu,  the  heaviest  earrings^  the  largest  gold  cross  in  the  Place 
SL  Enstache,  and  whom  Yad^  had  chosen  for  his  Mnse  before  Madame 
de  Beanpr^  had  inoculated  him  with  a  taste  for  vaporous  Latonr  and 
Watteau.  The  muse  waxed  eloquent  in  very  nnolassical  &shion  at 
sight  of  the  Jady  who  had  usurped  her  place.  There  was  a  war 
of  words  in  the  market-place  in  which  the  opponents  were  irnequally 
matched,  in  which  the  academical  wit  of  the  Hdtel  de  BambouiUet 
was  signally  worsted  by  the  plain  speakii^  of  Saint  Antoine.  B^ 
the  battle  ended  hannlessly,  albeit  YadS  reiaained  undecided  between 
the  two  Muses,  albeit  Madame  la  Baronne  secured  her  object  in  the 
end.  If  she  bore  malice,  the  rancour  was  not  unprofitable  to  NicoUe. 
The  revenge  was  simple.  She  si^esied  to  M.  de  Montaignac,  an 
unfortunate  admirer,  that  NiooUe,  tixe  oy8tei>seUer  at  Saint  Eustaohe, 
was  worth  a  compliment  or  two.  The  compliments  were  paid  the 
next  morning,  and  the]  little  maa-ehcmde  dhuitres  was  won.  It  was 
the  footlights  that  attracted  her.  M.  de  Montaignac  was  an  all- 
powerful  patron  of  the  drama,  and  the  dShutante  he  presented  was 
sure  of  an  engagement,  and  a  cabal  in  her  &vour« 

Accordingly,  as  one  of  Freron's  articles  announces,  Mademdselle 
Nicolle  Delarue  appeared  for  the  first  time  on  the  boards  of  the 
Ckunedie  Fran^aise,  in  1748.  It  had  gone  abroad  that  the  actress  had 
been  a  pomarde,  and  curiosity  drew  large  audiences.  There  was 
nothing  but  curiosity  to  attract  the  public.  The  joyous  Muse  of  the 
market-place  made  an  awkward  and  lifeless  marionettew  She  was 
vehemently  applauded  during  the  first  few  nights,  but  gradually  the 
popular  verdict  became  manifest :  youth  and  a  fidr  presence,  but  no 
promise  of  talent  Vad^  assisted  at  the  first  deceptive  triumph  from 
Madame  de  Beaupre's  box,  and  he  was  not  uniGuthful  when  hisses 
succeeded  the  evanescent  applause.  The  two  left-handed  marriages 
had  lasted  a  year,  an  eternity  in  a  love  intrigue  under  Louis  Quinze. 
They  broke  up  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  Mademoiselle 
Nicolle  had  secured  a  protector  for  her  debvi^  M.  de  Montaignac  some 
months'  amusement,  and  the  glory  of  having  given  an  actress  to 
the  Comedie  Fran9aise.  Madiune  de  Beaupr6  had  enjoyed  a  mono- 
poly of  the  popular  poet,  and  an  insight  into  his  special  sphere; 
Yad^  had  obtained  an  introduction  into  Court  circles,  and  made  social 
and  literary  capital  of  his  equivocal  position  as  the  favourite  of  a 
&shionable  beauty.  Each  of  the  partners  having  attained  his  or  her 
own  ends,  the  illicit  bonds  fell  apart.  Nicolle  retired  from  the  Gom^die 
Fran9aise,  but  not  to  her  cap  and  cross  and  oyster-stalL    She  met 
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Jean  Yad6,  and  they  were  married  with  pomp  and  splendour  at 
St.  Gennain  des  Pres.  Bnt  the  poet  never  forgot  his  brief  triumph  m 
the  patrician  &nbonrg.  Unto  the  day  of  his  death  he  kept  the 
pooket-book  garnished  with  golden  feathers  Hbat  accompanied  ttie 
Baronne*8  letter  of  fsurewdL  He  even  abandoned  Hiepoissard  mnse  to 
acknowledge  the  sonyenir,  and  proved  that  he  could  deal  with ''  Cupid's 
darts/'  and  ^burning  hearts,"  as  deftly  as  the  best  of  the  rhyming 
abb^. 

His  marriage  did  not  aUemaie  Yad^'s  firiends  at  Goort.    The  Dm 
d'Angenois  saw  his  jovial  secaretary  d^rt  with  unfeigned  regret,  uid 
exerted  himself  to  procure  for  the  poet  a  second  nomination  to  hi^  old 
post  of  GcoaptroUer.    And  tiiis  thne  Yad^  wasable  to  remain  in  Paris. 
Still  his  means  were  narrow,  and  the  advent  of  four  or  five  chilcben 
'  did  not  add  to  their  ebstacity.    For  the  first  time  Yadd  took  np  has 
pen  as  a  bread-'winner.    Until  then  he  had  written  as  an  amateur, 
rhyming  couplets  at  dessert  to  please  a  heedless  company  of  debauchees. 
Piron  and  Panard  were  eaer^  Horatian  philosophers  only  «t  dessert, 
and  contrived  to  make  tiaeir  lyric^  precessions  of  jovial  ins&ueicmce 
yield  considerable  pecuniary  advantages.  ^  l%ey  had  oftien  advised 
Yade  to  utilise  his  peculiar  talent  in  tiie  composition  of  operas  for  fiie 
popular  ttieatres  of  the  Foire  Saint  Laurent  and  the  Foire  Samt 
Germain.    In  lus  early  days  of  vagabcmdage  he  had  been  one  of  the 
most  assiduous  spectetors  of  these  last  r^ges  of  the  sixteenth  century 
Farces  and  SoHes,    He  knew  their  principal  pieces  by  heart,  the 
primitive  sc^es  in  whidti  Arlequin,  Cassandra  and  Columbine  figured ; 
file  heroic  absurdities  of  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  the  broad  burlesques  of 
Scarron,  as  well  as  the  contemporary  productions  of  Piron,  Panajrd,  and 
C0II6.  The  low,  dark  halls,  begrimed  with  the  smoke  of  candles,  redolent 
of  lamp-oQ  and  garlic,  were  filled  nightly  by  tumultuous  audiences 
that  formed  a  sfarong  contrast  to  the  patrons  of  the  Boyal  houses. 
They  re<juired  no  Italian  mechanical  effects  and  illusions,  no  luxury 
of  costume  and  scenery;  they  were  realists  in  a  certain  primitive 
sense,  and  pr^brred  men  and  women  from  the  working  &ubourg  to 
the  nymphs  and  heroes  of  the  legitimate  drama  patented  by  tiie  King. 
They  vTcre  the  public  Yad6  knew  and  loved,  the  judges  on  whom  the 
strong  and  pungent  flavour  of  his  literature  would  not  be  lost. 

He  followed  tiie  counsel  given  him,  and  between  1752  and  1757  fnr- 
nidied  no  less  than  eighteen  comic  qperas  to  the  two  popular  theatres. 
His  first  venture  was  an  audacious  parody  of  the  classic  opera 
* Omphale*  The  most  popular  of  his  works  were  successively  the  *Im- 
promptuduCoeur,'  the  'Veuve IndSeise'  *Le  Poirier,*  ^Nicaire^  'Les 
BacoleurSy  *Le  Trompev/r  TrompS '  (which  was  played  once  or  twice  in 
the  early  part  of  this  century)  ^Les  Troyermes  de  Champagne'  Grimm, 
Colle,  Freron,  and  the  rest  of  the  critics  attest  that  these  pieces  were 
for  a  time  proverbial  examples  of  popular  wit    Their  songs  were 
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considered  inimitable,  their  satire  irresistible.  To  the  modem  reader 
they  appear  immeasnrably  below  their  reputation.  The  wit  is  coarse, 
plain,  and  nnsnggestiye,  the  satire  bhint  and  heavy  as  a  battering 
ram,  stnnning  its  yictims  where  Moliere  probed  and  pnncttired.  The 
ronghness  of  their  Kterary  style  scarcely  strikes  the  student  of  onr  day 
as  indicative  of  any  decided  origjinality.  Vadfs<5opyiBts  hare  surpassed 
tiie  master ;  the  physiognomy  of  what  the  French  pariiamentarians 
call  tile  **  eccentric  classes/' ^eir  Kves  and  langtiage,  have  Been  de- 
scribed by  Balzac  and  Henri  Monnier  with  fer  greater  freedoni  and 
fidelity  than  the  best  of  their  old  poissard  ^trtdies  poslsess.  Bat  at  the 
epoch  when  they  were  produced,  Vadfi's  jpkvs  possessed  a  soT^eign 
merit — they  were  itmovatiots.  ^ey  presented  for  the  &rdt  time  oh 
the  stage  heroes  that  w6re  the  Uvety^  of  labour,  that  spoke  of  mdaher 
filings  than  moving^  ttrmies  and  &e  vicissitudes  of  empires';  iliBi 
loved  in  homely  fashion,  whom  the  spectator,  could  conceive  ful- 
filling the  prosaic  functions  of  housewife,  nurse,  and  cook— vulgarities 
that  were  banished  fycfm  the  biioadp^  comedies  of  the  Th^tre 
Franpais  and  Op^  Comiqne.  They  vns^  jutioed  for  this  reason, 
they  were  popular  for  another:  they  pleased  the  growing  demo- 
cratic instincts  of  the  populace  and  bourgeois^,  and  the  dilettante 
dabblers  in  art,  letters,  and  sedition  of  the  aristocracy.  For  around 
Yad^  assembled  representatives  of  all  classes,  his  swom  supporters, 
and  sometimes  bur  ifvala  The  Abb6  Yoisenou  chimed  boldly  a  share 
of  Yad^'s  eonleitiponay  renown,  and  essayed  to  demmisiffate  that, 
though  its  most  digtinguiahed  professoiv  he  was  not  the  «r^tor 
of  the  Potasard  order  of  literattnra  ^^He  was  bitten  with  a  noble 
emvlation  a£ker  reading  the  ^Eirmmes  ^Iw^Sami-Jecm,  the  'CBufi  de 
Pciqves;  Hoit'EeoiBeuses;  the  'BakOe  Bm/  the  'FMe  Boubmtes: 
The  chief  Miiiion  >  of  thete  works  wete  4^  (Mievalier  dXhleans, 
Grand  Pjaeur,  Moncrif,  €omte:  da  Caykis^  OrShSlon  fiie  son/'^-Hihd 
thereinto  the  Abbi  iiftodeafiy  adds  his  owl  nam^  The  pieqea^sitei 
are  realistic  only  in  fiieir  ilioentictusBeBS*  What  the  abb4  called  the' 
genre  poiesard  was  a  piefnsion  of  oaths  and  indeoeneies,  and  in  that 
he  was  master.  But  it  k  tmethat  at*  tbetime  when  Yad^  wrote, 
many  others  were  iSollowi&g  and  imitating  him.  Madame  de  Defant 
called  his  sehooL-^fbr  '^school "  it  was  during  many  years-^the 
"  Tail  of  the  Begeney."  It  was^  perhaps,  the  front  of  tiie  Beviolution, 
Twelve  members  composed  it,  noblemen  and  men  of  letters,  Baccha- 
nalians and  Epicureans  all,  who  said  '^MargudT  aiid  ^Jamidleu  I" 
affecting  the  hoarse  voice  of  the  market-criers.  They  met  for  supper 
alternately  at  the  houses  of  MademoiseUe  Quinault,  the  actress,  and 
the  Comte  de  Gaylus ;  and  in  payment  of  his  entertainment  each 
member  was  expected  to  compose  a  comic  story  or  parody,  which 
YTsa  subsequently  printed.  The  collections  thus  obtained  yielded 
sufficiently  large  profits  to  permit  Mademoiselle  Quinault  to  engage  the 
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most  famous  cooks  in  Pam  From  these  soppers'prooeeded  many  well 
knowu  burlesc[ue9>  sacli  as  the '  BahiUe  de  Chiens/  and  '  BataiUe  dea 
Lindons^  by  the  Grriind  Erienr ;  the  '  president  GuiUeryy  the  *  Queue 
de  MoviorVf  &c. 

YadiS  was  an  actiye  member.  One  of  his  wittiest  stories  was  com* 
posed  Qjx^  the  following  data  given,  by  the  comply :  "  The  hero 
must  be  burnt,  drpwpied^  hwre  the  itch,  and  be  hung— then  marry 
his  mistress.  He  heroine  must  haye  iiydrophobia,  be  flogged,  and 
throw  herself  out  of  window."  .  Vi^e  left  a  volume  of  songs,  tales* 
and  fjG^b)[e8|  which  are  &r  superior  to  his  JPoi^sard  pieces.  And  it  is 
'wortHy  of  remark  that  tney  constitute  the  first  att'^mpjb  to  revive  the 
rich  sonorous  rbymcb  oi  the  sixte^th-centuQr  poets — ^a  renovation 
the  BomantLgue  school  o£  1830  at  last  eff^ted.  A  &n]iOU3  drinking- 
song  of  Yiad^  which  is  0tiUsungrby  the  working,cl«|wa9,  demonstrates 

thi^:—  ,  .         . 

"  Je  suis  Tm  Karcisse  nouveau 
'Qui  ^aime  et  qui  s'admire, 
Medfi  dand  le  vin  et  non  dans  T^m 
BiBEB  CMse  je  me  miM; 
En  .y  vojraut  le  coloris 
Qu'il  domie  a  ii(ioii  yuuiigew 
Be  Tamour  de  moi-m^me  ^piis, 
J'avale  mon  image.** 

Yad^i  died  in  176i^»  and  his  friend  Griun,  annenneing  the  event  in 
ilia  eorreapondMee,  added  thaeontempiuoos  words:  *'  His  death  was  the 
resnltof  adissolntelife.  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  M.  Yad^'s 
talent.  He  was  familiar  with  the  dialeot  of  •  the  HtJki  and  employed  it 
without;  wit/'  The  judgment  may  doubtless  be  pttrididly  endonnd* 
As  chanscwnier^  vauddvilUst,  story-teller,  Yad^  has  kmg  ceased  to  exist, 
and  on  the  wholes  be  deserved  to  die.  But*  bis  name  has  remained 
as  the  symbol  of  a  class  of  writingB  that  could  ill  be  spured,  since  it 
photographed  a  society,  that  no  histoiiaii  had  hitherto  thought  worth 
paimting.  It  is  difficult  to  perceive  the  humour  of  '  Leu  Pipe  Casaie 
— foeme  epi'traffUfinamrdi^MroP'Comtque,'  but  it  provoked  in  its 
day  a  peal  of  laughter  that  was  more  wholesome  and  innoeent  than 
the  mirth  of  the  petitsrmaUres  who  deified  Gr^biUon.  And  the 
Father  of  Madame  Angot  has  bred  some  more  modem  humour  that 
may  lead  even  a  few  Puritans  of  literature  to  regret  the  early  Muse 
— forte  en  ptrnde,  her  arms  akimbo,  whose  satire  did  not  at  any  rate 
lie  in  two-edged  meanings  and  equivocal  word-play. 
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Chapter  IL 

Majob  Monobief  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  joined  his  Mend 
before  the  stipulated  ten  days  had  expired.  Nor  had  time  hung 
heavily  on  Wilton's  hands.  He  was  np  early,  and  turned  ont  eyerj 
day  to  tramp  through  the  heather,  or  among  the  wooded  valleys  of 
the  picturesque  country  snrroTinding  the  lodge.  He  wias  an  active 
pedestrian  and  a  good  shot ;  moreover,  he  went  thoroughly  into  the 
pursuit  or  amusement  that  engaged  him.  The  gamekeeper  pro- 
nounced him  a  real  sportsman,  but  thought  it  rather  odd  that,  what- 
ever line  of  country  they  had  beaten,  or  were  going  to  beat.  Colonel 
Wilton  generally  contrived  to  pass  across  the  brae,  or  the  path  leading 
from  Brosedale  to  Monkscleugh.  The  evening  was  generally  spent 
in  arranging  and  correcting  his  Crimean  and  Indian  diaries,  so,  with 
the  help  of  a  couple  of  horses,  which  arrived  under  the  care  of  his 
soldier  servant,  he  had  no  lack  of  amusement  and  occupation.  Never* 
iheless  he  welcomed  Moncrief  very  warmly. 

'^  You  are  a  first-rate  fellow  for  joining  me  so  soon.  It  certainly  is 
not  good  for  man  to  live  alone.  These  are  capital  quarters — lots  of 
game,  a  beautiful  country,  hospitable  neighbours.  Look  here!  I 
found  these  when  I  came  in  yesterday." 

So  spoke  Wilton,  handing  a  card  and  a  note  to  his  friend  as  they 
drew  near  the  fire  after  dinner. 

''  Hum !  Ah !  Sir  Peter,  or  rather  Lady,  Fergusson  has  lost  no 
time,"  returned  the  Major,  laying  down  the  card,  "^ch  was  inscribed 
**  Sir  Peter  J.  Fergusson,  Brosedale,"  and  opening  the  note,  which 
bore  a  crest  and  monogram  in  lilac  and  gold.  '^Her  ladyship  is 
anxious  we  should  partake  of  the  hospitality  of  Brosedale  on  lliursday 
next,  sans  cerSmanie.    I  am  to  bring  my  fiiend  Colonel  Wilton." 

*'  Who  are  these  people  ?"  asked  Wilton,  as  he  peeled  a  walnut. 

'^  Oh,  Sir  Peter  is  a  man  who  made  a  big  fortune  in  China ;  a  very 
decent  little  fellow.  He  married  an  Honourable  widow  with  a  string 
ci  daughters,  who  manages  a  happy  amalgamation  of  her  old  and  her 
new  loves  by  styling  herself  the  Honourable  Lady  Fergusson.  Sir 
Peter  bought  a  large  estate  here  for  a  song  when  the  Grits  of  Brose- 
dale smashed  up.  I  met  the  baronet  in  London  at  General  Mac- 
leUan's,  and  my  lady  was  monstrously  civil ;  hoped  to  see  me  when 
I  was  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  all  that;  but  of  course,  Wilton, 
you  will  not  go  ?  We  did  not  come  down  here  for  polite  society — it 
would  be  a  bore." 
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Wilton  did  not  answer  immediately.  '^  I  do  not  know,"  he  said  at 
last.  '^  It  wonld  not  do  to  give  Buch  near  neighbours  the  cold 
shonlder.  We  might  be  glad  of  them  if  we  tire  of  each  other. 
Suppose  we  go  this  time  and  see  what  sort  of  neighbours  we  have/' 

Moncrief  looked  at  his  friend  with  some  surprise.  **  As  you  like/' 
he  said.  "  I  should  haye  thought  it  anything  but  a  temptation  to 
you." 

''  My  dear  feUow !  The  weather,  and  the  sport,  and  the  scenery 
haye  made  me  so  confoundedly  amiable,  that  I  am  indisposed  to  say 
No  to  any  one." 

"  Very  well !  I  will  write  and  [accept ;  but  if  you  think  I  am 
going  to  dine  with  eyery  resident  who  chooses  to  enliyen  his  duUness 
by  entertaining  two  such  choice  spirits  as  ourselyes,  you  are  yery 
much  mistaken,  my  lad.  I  suppose  you  are  anxious  to  prosecute  your 
search  for  a  wife,  in  obedience  to  that  crotchety  old  peer." 

"  Not  I,"  returned  Wilton,  laughing ;  "  and,  if  I  were,  I  do  not 
think  it  yery  likely  I  should  find  the  desired  article  among  the 
Honourable  Lady  Fergusson's  daughters." 

"  I  belieye  Fergusson  was  married  before,"  said  the  Major — "  in 
his  earlier,  humbler  days,  when  he  little  thought  he  would  reign  in 
the  stead  of  old  Jammie  Grits  at  Brosedale."  Whereupon  the  Major 
branched  off  into"'some  local  anecdotes,  which  he  told  with  much  dry 
humour.  Wilton  listened  and  laughed,  but  did  not  forget  to  put  him 
in  mind  of  the  necessary  reply  to  Lady  Fergusson's  inyitation. 

The  Major  was  by  no  means  well  pleased  at  being  obliged  to  dress 
after  a  seyero  day's  work,  for  which  he  was  not  as  yet  in  training ; 
moreoyer,  he  was  full  fifteen  years  older  than  his  friend,  and  at  no 
period  of  his  life  possessed  the  fire,  the  eager  energy  which  Wilton 
carried  with  him  into  eyery  pursuit,  eyen  into  eyery  whim.  So  he 
grumbled  through  the  purgatorial  operation,  and  maryelled  gloomily 
at  Wilton's  unusual  readiness  to  rush  into  the  inanities  of  a  county 
dinner. 

As  to  Wilton,  he  felt  quite  angry  with  himself  for  the  curious 
elation  with  which  he  mounted  the  dogcart  that  was  to  conyey  them 
to  Brosedale.  He  did  not  think  there  was  so  much  boyish  folly  left 
in  him ;  but  occupy  himself  as  he  might,  he  could  not  banish  the 
haimting  eyes  of  Ella  Biyers.  He  could  not  forget  the  unconscious 
dignity  of  her  question,  "Is  it  death?"  The  full  knowledge  of 
danger,  and  yet  no  wild  terror  !  There  was  a  fascination  about  that 
insignificant  stranger  which,  absurd  and  unreasonable  though  it  was, 
he  could  not  shake  off  This  effect  was  heightened  by  the  peculiar, 
sad  indifference  of  her  manner.  It  was  odd  that  he  had  neyer  met 
her  in  any  of  his  yaried  and  extensiye  excursions.  The  weather  had 
been  beautiful,  too — most  fayourable  for  sketchmg,  but  she  had  neyer 
appeared !    If  he  could  see  her  again,  and  disperse  the  species  of 
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mystery  which  fonned  part  of  her  ofaurm,  by  aaoertaining  who  and 
what  she  was,  he  felt  as  if  he  could  better  break  the  spelL  Bat  all 
this  was  Biore  yaguely  felt  than  actually  thongbt  and  acknowledged. 
Wilton  would  have  laughed  at  any  one  who  told  him  that  his 
thoughts  w^oe  all  more  or  less  perraded  I^  the  qniet  little  g^l  who 
had  shown  such  an  unusual  dislike  to  scddien. 

The  friends  reached  Bcosedale  just  aa  Sir  Peter  hc^^  they  would 
not  be  late.  The  house — which  was  an  old  one,  so  hurgely  added  to, 
aUa»d|  and  imptOYtAf  thiit  aeajroely  aoy  of  the  ori^oal  conld  be 
traced — was  very  like  all  rich  men's  housas  whece  tlm^  women  hftye 
no  distinoti?e  taste-nhwdsome,  ocnate^  and  .c<nnmonplaMi  Lady 
Fergusson  was  a  fine,  well-preseryed  woman^riehly  dreflsedia  silk 
and  laea  She  jreoeired  Major  lUnanef  and  his  fnand  with  much 
cordiality,  and  presented  them  to  her  daughters,  Miss  Helen  and  Miss 
Gertude  Sayille,  and  i^  to  a  nephew  aod  niaoe  who  were  staying  in 
the  house.  "  My  eldest  daughter,  who  was  with  me  when  wo  had 
the  jdeasore  o>f  maetiaff  you  in  town^  is  stoyiiig  w&&  her  aun<^  Lady 
Ash&igh»  in  Wiltshiif^'  sofid  the  hostess  to  Moncrutf^  **  She  is  qnite 
enthusiastic  abont  arehaMlegy,  aad  Aahleigh  is  m  iiself  a  treasure  of 
antiquity." 

Miss  Ejeleo.  Sa?ille  was  a  grwd»  iall  bnUMtte,  wih  rich  red  lips 
and  cheeks,  luxuriant  if  somewhat  coarse  black  hair,  and  large 
round  black  «yes  that  Jook^  eveiy  one  and  ^rerything  fidl  ia  the 
face.  Her  sister  was  smaller,  leas  dark»  and  in  every  way  a  &int 
copy  of  the  great  original,  The  niece  was  a  plain  girl  MrUk  good 
points,  dressed  effectiyely  |  and  the.  nephew,  a  young  lieutenant  in 
some  hussar  regiment,  who  considered  himself  bound  to  fratenuae 
with  Wilton.  The  latter  was  told  off  to  take  in  Mus  Saville  by 
Sir  Peter,  a  smaU  mao,  whose  closerdiipped  white  whiskers  looked 
like  muttoQ-chc^  thickly  fioujred.  He  had  a  quiet,  not  to  say 
depressed,  air,  and  a  geoeraliy  dry-salted  aspect,  which  made  Wilton 
wonder,  as  he  stood  talking  with  him  before  the  fire,  at  the  staff  out 
of  whidb  the  oooquenMra  of  fortune  are  sometimes  made. 

"  What  a  beautiful  country  this  is !"  said  Wilton  to  his  naighboor 
as  his  soup-plato  was  removed,  and  Qttnymede,  in  well-fitting  broadr 
cloth,  filled  his  glaes. 

''  Strangers  admire  ii^  but  it  is  by  no  meana  a  good  neighbourhood." 

''Indeed.  I  suppose,  then,  you  are  driven  in  upon  your  own 
resources." 

*'  Such  as  they  are,"  with  a  smile>  displaying  white  but  not  regular 
teeth. 

'*  No  doubt  they  are  numerous.  Let  me  see ;  what  are  a  young 
lady's  resources — crochet,  croquet,  and  curates,  healing  the  sick  and 
feeding  the  hungry  ?" 

''Oh,  I  do  none  of  those  things.      The  crochet,  croquet,  and 
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oarates  are  my  aisier's  amiuemeiits,  and  I  dislike  both  the  siok 
and  the  hongiy,  althongh  I  hare  no  objection  to  subeoribe  for  them." 

'^  Ah,  you  are  tenribly  destitute ;  and  yoa  do  not  ride,  or  I  should 
haye  met  you  ?" 

^  Yea^  I  am  Tsry  fond  of  riding;  bnt  we  have  soarcdy  tettimed  a 
week,  and  I  haye  had  a  bad  cold." 

^Beriia{)B  yon  dcarw?''  asked  Wilton,  approaching  his  object  firom 
afiEur. 

''  lilo ;  I  haye  always  prefcnred  rnnsie.  None  of  ns  oare  for  drawing, 
eoroept  my  yonngesi  sister." 

^  Indeed/'  looking  across  the  table,  ^*  that  isa  pleasani  yariety  firom 
the  crooh^  croquet,  and  curates." 

*^No;  not  Gertrude-^  liean  Isabel.  She  isslfll  in  the  school- 
leoottL  .        ' 

''Ah^  and  I  suppose  skstobes  yf^  her  gc^Teraess  ?' 

^^Yes." 

^^  As  I  inu^fined/'  tbougfat  Wilton^  *'  my  pretty  eompafiion  is  the 
goyeimess^  Perhaps  she  will  be  in  the  ^wing^room  when  we  go 
tbera    If  so,  I  must  lay  the  tndn  i&g  aomeftttnre  meeting/' 

"  Pray,  Cobnel  Wilton,  are  you  any  relation  to  a  Mr.  St.  Qeorge 
WiltM  we  met  at  Badevlast  smkimer?  He  was,  or  is,  ^tache  scmie- 
wbace." 

^'  He  lias  the  honour  of  being  my  first  eousin  once  remoyed,  or  my 
third  cousin  twice  remoyed-^some  relation,  at  all  events.  I  am  not 
at  all  well  up  in  tiie  ramifications  of  the  fstmiiy/' 

^Well,  he  is  a  yery  agreeaUe  person,  I  assure  you,  quite  a 
fayourite  with  eivery  one,  and  q[)ei^  all  sorts  of  languages.  There 
was  a  Russian  princess  at  £aden  quite  wild  about  him." 

^<Is  it  possible?  These  fair  barbarians  asre  impressionable,  how- 
•yer.  I  haya  met  4;he  man  you  mention-  yeM!>s  ago.  We  were  at 
that  hbppy  period  when  one  cam  retieye  the  ey^butdened  heart  by  a 
8tand<-up  fi^t,  and  I  have  a  delightful  recollection  of  tiirashing  him." 

Misa  Sayille  hraghed,  and  then  said,  ^'  I  hope  you  will  be  better 
friends  when  you  meet  again.  I  belieye  he  is  coming  here  next 
week." 

^'  Oh,  I  promise  to  keep  the  peace — unless,  indeed,  I  see  him  greatly 
preferred  before  me,'*  Vdturned  Wilton,  with  a  rather  audacious  look, 
which  by  no  means  displeased  Miss  Sayille,  who  was  of  the  order 
of  youDg  ladies  that  prefers  a  bold  wooer. 

While  the  talk  flowed  glibly  at  Sir  Peter's  end  of  the  table,  Lady 
Fergusson  was  delicately  cross-examining  Moncrief  as  to  the  social 
standing  of  his  friend. 

''Try  a  little  melon,  Major  Moncrief.  Pray  help  yourself.  That 
port  is,  I  belieye,  something  remarkable.  And  you  were  saying 
Colonel  Wilton  is  related  to  tiiat  curious  old  Lord  St.  George.    We 
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met  a  oonsin  of  his — his  heir^  in  &ct — abroad  last  year,  a  very 
charming  young  man." 

''  Not  his  heir  lady  Fergnsson,  for  my  friend  Balph  is  the  heir.  I 
am  quite  sure  of  that." 

''  Indeed/'  returned  Lady  Fergnsson,  blandly.  ''  I  dare  say  yon 
are  right;"  and  her  coiintenance  assumed  a  softer  expression,  while 
she  oofitinned  to  bestow  most  flattering  attentions  upon  the  rather 
obtuse  Major. 

The  after-dinner  separation  seemed  Tery  loog  to  Wilton,  although 
he  was  a  good  deal  interested  by  his  host's  observations  on  Eastern 
matters;  for  Sir  Peter  was  a  shrewd,  intdUgent  man ;  but  at  last 
they  joined  ike  ladies,  and  fonod  their  numbers  augmented  by  a 
little  girl  of  twalye  or  thirteen,  and  a  rigid  lady  in  grey  silk,  who 
was  pkying  a  duet  with  Miss  Gertrude  Saville.  Wilton  betook 
himself,  coffee-Hsap  in  handi  to  Miss  Saville,  who  was  turning  over  a 
book  of  photographs  in  a  conspicuously  disaigaged  position. 

^'I  have  had  quite  an  interesting  disquisitiiMQ  with  your  £Either  on 
the  East  and  China.    He  evidently  knows  his  subject."  <' 

''  Sir  Peter  is  not  my  father,"  said  the  young  lady,  with  a  tioge  of 
haughtiness. 

''  True.  I  forgot,"  apologetically.  "^  Ah !  that  is  your  little  artist 
sister.     I  am  very  fond  of  children.'' 

'^  Are  you  ?    I  am  sure  I  am  not,  little,  tiresome>  useless  animals." 

**  Human  natiire  in  the  raw,  eh  ?" 

"  Yes ;  I  prefer  it  dressed." 

*'  Still,  to  quote  an  inelegant  proverb,  ^  Too  much  cookery  spoils 
the  broth.'  But  some  is  quite  essential  Here,  Isabel,  take  my  cup." 
The  little  girl  approached,  and  offered  to  take  Wilton's  ako. 

"No,  iK>t  at  any  age  could  I  permit  such  a  thing,"  said  he, 
laughing.  "  And  so  you  are  the  artist  in  tixe  house  at  SaviUe  I  Are 
you  very  fond  of  drawing  ?" 

**  I  used  not  to  be  until — "  she  began  to  reply,  when  her  sister 
interrupted  her. 

"Look,  Isabel,  Miss  Walker  wants  you.  Miss  WiJker  (Hooky 
Walker^  as  my  Cousin  Jim  calls  her,  because  she  has  a  hooked  nose) 
is  the  governess.  I  think  poor  Isabel  is  a  little  afraid  of  her.  She 
is  awfully  clever,  and  very  slow." 

Wilton  looked  at  her  in  deep  disappointment ;  the  mystery  was 
growing  more  difficult.  Perhaps,  after  aU,  Ella  Riyers  did  noi  live 
at  Brosedale !  Now  he  recalled  all  she"  had  said,  he  found  she  had 
not  positively  asserted  that  she  lived  there,  or  anywhere.  Could  it 
be  possible  that  she  had  slipped  from  his  grasp — that  he  would  never 
see  her  again — was  she  only  the  wraith  of  a  charming,  puzzling  girl  ? 
Pooh !  what  was  it  to  him  ?  His  business  VTas  to  ^joy  tbree  or 
four  months'  sport  and  relaxation.    He  was  so  far  fortunate.    His 
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chum  Moncrief  had  pitched  on  excellent  shooting-qnarters  for  their 
joint  occupation.  His  campaign  had  proved  a  very  remedial  measnre, 
for  he  was  qnite  dear  of  his  debts,  and  the  good  intentions  of  Lord 
St  George  formed  a  pleasing  if  uncertain  perspectiTe.  So  Wilton 
reflected,  while  Miss  Helen  Sayille  performed  a  tarantella  of  mar- 
yellons  difficnlty,  where  accidentals,  abstruse  harmonious  discoids,  and 
double  shakes  appalled  the  listening  ear.  When  it  was  finished  the 
audience  were  properly  complimentary,  which  homage  the  feir  per- 
fonner  disregarded  witti  a  cool  and  lofty  indifference  highly  creditable 
to  her  training  in  the  school  of  modem  young-ladyism. 

''What  an  amount  of  study  must  be  required  to  attain  such  skill !" 
said  Wiltcm,  as  she  returned  to  her  seat  near  him.  ''  Is  it  indiscreet 
to  ask  how  many  hours  a  day  it  took  to  produce  all  that  ?' 

"Oh,  not  80  very  many.  When  I  was  in  jthe  schoolroom,  I 
practised  four  or  fire ;  now  much  less  keeps  ne  in  poraetioe.  Are  you 
fond  of  music,  Colonel  Wilton  ?" 

'^  Yesy  I  am  extremely  food  of  it,  in  an  ignorant  way.  I  like  old 
ballads,  and  soft  airs,  and  mardies,  and  all  that  low  style  of  music 
suited  to  outside  barbarians  like  myself."  And  Wilton,  instinctiYely 
conscious  that  the  brilliant  Miss  Sayille  admired  him,  bestowed  a 
mifichieyous  glance  upon  her  as  he  spoke,  not  sorry,  perhaps,  to  act 
upon  the  well-known  principle  of  counter^irritation,  to  cure  himself  of 
the  absurd  impression  made  upon  him  by  his  chance  encounter. 

''  I  understand,"  returned  Miss  Sayillet,  a  little  piqued,  as  he  had 
intended  she  should  be.  ''  You  look  upon  audi  compositions  as  I  haye 
just  played  as  a  horrid  nuisance." 

^  like  a  certain  very  bad  spirit,  I  IremUe  and  adore,''  said  Wilton, 
laughing.  ''  I  haye  no  doubt,  howeyer,  that  you  oould  charm  my 
sayage  breast,  or  rouse  my  majrtial  fire,  with  '  Auld  Bobin  Gray '  or 
'Scots  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled.' " 

"  No,  I  cannot,"  replied  Miss  Sayille  haughtily.  "  G^ertrude  sings  a 
little,  and,  I  belieye,  can  giye  you  '  Auld  BoUn  Gray,'  if  you  ask  her." 

*'I  shall  try,  at  all  eyents,"  said  Wilton,  amused  at  the  slight 
annoyance  of  her  tone,  and  rising  to  execute  his  purpose,  when  Helen, 
to  his  surprise,  forestalled  him  by  calling  her  sister  to  her  yery 
amiably,  "  Gertrude,  will  you  sing  for  Oolonel  Wilton  ?  I  will  play 
your  accompaniment."  So  the  desired  ballad  was  sung,  yery  correctly 
and  quite  in  tune,  but  as  if  performed  by  some  yocal  instrument 
utterly  deyoid  of  human  feeling. 

There  was  more  music,  and  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  hunting  ar- 
ranganents ;  but  Wilton  was  extremely  pleased  to  be  once  more  in  the 
dogcart,  cigar  in  mouth,  fitcing  the  fresh,  brisk  breeze,  on  their  home- 
ward way.  The  Major,  on  the  contrary^  was  in  a  far  more  happy 
frame  of  mind  than  at  starting.  He  preferred  hunting  to  shooting, 
and  was  highly  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  two  days'  hunting  a  week. 
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"  You  are  right,  Moncrief,"  said  Wilton,  as  they  howled  away  over 
the  smooth,  hard  road ;  *'  these  country  dinners  and  family  parties 
ought  to  be  devoutly  avoided  by  all  sensible  men." 

**  I  do  not  know,"  returned  the  mentor.  "  I  think  they  are  a  very 
tolerable  lot;  and  I  fancy  ;ou  found  amusement  enough  with  that 
slashing,  fine  girL  You  took  very  little  notice  of  any  one  else,  by 
Jove!  I  s(Hnetmies  think  I^hate  the  lassies,  they  are  such  Idttle 
cattle.  How  a  woman  that's  ^  wooed  and  married  mi  a* '  is  safi^  and 
may  be  just  as  pleasant^* 

"  I  acknowledge  the  liict,  but  I  object  to  the  morality,"  returned 
Wilton,  laughing. 

"  You  do  ?    I  was  not  aware  of  your  rjBgeneration*"   . 

"  Hallo ! "  cried  Wilton.  **  There's  some  one  on  in  front  there,  just 
«nder  the  shadow  of  that  beedi-tree.*' 

*'  Yes,  I  thought  I  saw  something.    It's  a  child  or  a  girl." 

Wilton,  who  was  driving,  did  not  answer,  thoogh  he  drew  up 
«uddenly,  and  made  a  movement  as  if  to  throw  aside  the  plaid  that 
wrapped  his  knees,  and  spring  down. 

"  What  are  you  about?  are  you  daft,  man?" 

^'Nothiog,  nothing.  I  £uioied — here,  Byrne,  look  at  this  trace; 
it  is  loose." 

''Sure  it's  all  right,  sir." 

"Is  it ?  Never  mind."  And  Wilton,  after  casting  an  eager  look 
mp  a  pathway  which  led  from  the  beech-tree  into  the  grounds  of  Brose- 
dale,  gathered  up  the  reins  and  drove  rapidly  home* 

It  was  about  a  week  after  the  Broaedale  dinner  that  Wilton  had 
sallied  forth,  intending  to  ride  over  to  Monkscleugh.  He  had  nearly 
resigned  the  idea  of  ever  encountering  his  ii&ir  £ellow*traveUer  again, 
though  he  could  not  shake  off  the  conviction  that  the  slight,  dim 
figure  which  had  flitted  from  out  the  shade  of  the  beech-tree,  across 
the  moonlight,  and  into  the  gloom  of  the  Brosedale  plantations,  was 
that  of  Miss  Bivers.  Still  it  was  most  strange  that  she  should  be 
there  at  such  an  hour — balf-past  ten  at  least — ^rather  too  enterprising 
hi  a  young  lady.  Yet  if  Moncrief  had  not  been  with  him  he  would 
certainly  have  given  chase,  and  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  child  or  woman  who  had  crossed  their  path. 

On  this  particular  aftejmoon,  however,  Wilton's  thoughts  were 
occupied  by  the  letters  he  had  received  that  morning,  one  of  which 
was  from  Lord  St  George,  who  wrote  to  remind  him  of  his  promise 
to  call  when  he  passed  through  London  again.    The  Viscount  also 

mentioned  that  a  former  friend  of  his,  the  Earl  of  D ,  would  be 

in  his  (Wilton's)  neighbourhood  early  in  November,  and  would  pro- 
bably call  upon  him. 

Wilton  smiled  as  he  read  this,  remembering  that  the  Earl  had 
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three  unmarried  daughters.  "  A  young  gentleman,"  the  writer  con- 
tinned,  '^  calling  himflelf  St  George  A^ton,  left  a  card  here  some 
days  ago,  and  was  good  enough  to  say  he  would  call  again,  which 
enabled  me  to  forbid  his  admittance.  He  did  not  repeat  the  attempt 
when  he  told  my  valet,  whom  he  asked  to  see,  that  he  was  going  to 
Scotland  and  wonld  probably  see  Colonel  Wilton,  if  I  had  any  com- 
mands. I  imagine  my  obliging  namesake  is  a  son  of  Fred  Wilton, 
who  was  in  the  Navy — bttt  tiot  exacHy  the  type  of  an  honest,  simple 
sailor.  I  would  advise  yon  not  to  be  on  foo  cousinly  terms.  I 
have  heard,  even  in  my  cell,  of  the  yonng  gentleman's  diplomatic 
astuteness."     • 

Pondering  on  this  epistle,  and  smilingat  the  sudden  interest  evinced 
towards  him  by  the  eccentric  peer,  Wilton  rode  leisurely  towards 
Monkscleugh,  enjoying  the  splendid  golden  evening  tinge  in  the  sky, 
the  rich  and  varied  hues  of  wood  and'  moorland,  when  a  sudden  tura 
of  the  road  brought  him  fece  to  face  with  a  slight  grey  figure,  wearing 
a  wide-brimmed  hat,  and  carrying  a  sihsdl  parcel.  In  an  instant  all 
the  half-scorned  but  potent  longings,  the  vivid  |^icture-like  recollec- 
tions of  tones  and  glances,  that  had  haunted  him  even  while  he  laughed 
at  himself  for  being  pervaded  by  tb^m— all  these  absurd  iiEmcies  he* 
had  so  nearly  shaken  off,  rushed  back  in  a  torrent  and  made  his 
pulses  leap  at  the  immediate  prospect  of  solving  many  mj^steries. 

He  was  dismounted  and  at  her  side  in  an  instant.  *'  I  thought  you 
had  vanished — that  I  had  lost  you  for  ever,*  he  exclaimed,  with  the 
sort  of  well-bred  impetuosity  peculiar  to  his  manner,  while,  seeing  that 
she  made  no  motion  to  hold  out  her  hand,  he  only  lifted  his  hat. 

The  &int  colour  came  to  her  cheek  as  she  raised  her  eyes  frankly 
to  his,  with  a  brighter,  merriei^  smile  than  he  had  seen  upon  her  lips 
before.    "  Nevertheless,  I  have  not  been  very  iiar  away." 

'*  Have  you  been  at  Brosedale  all  the  time?— ^then  howls  it  we  have 
not  met?" 

'^  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  have  been  at  BrosedaW 

WUton  threw  the  reins  ovir  his  arm,  and  walked  on  beside  her. 

*'  And  are  you  all  right  agam,  recovered  your  fright,  and  had  sleep 

enough  ?"  looking  at  her  eagerly  as  he  spoke,  and  noting  the  soft 

lustre  of  her  eyes,  the  clear,  pale  cheek,  the  ripe  red,  though  not  full, 

.  lips,  all  so  much  fiedrer  and  fr^her  than  when  they  parted. 

"^^  Yes,  I  am  quite  well,  and  rested."     A  pause.    She  was  apparently 
.  not  inclined  to  talk  more  than  she  could  help. 

"Do  you  know,  I  quite  expected  to  see  you  when  I  dined  at 
Brosedale  the  other  day — ^how  was  it  you  did  not  appear?" 

' ''  What !  did  you  expect  to  see  me  at  dinner  ?   Do  you,  then,  think 
I  am  a  much  disguised  princess  ?'* 

"Not  so  very  much  disguised,"  he  replied,  rather  surprised  at  her 
tone. 
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She  raised  her  eyes  folly  to  his,  with  a  look  half  amused,  half 
soomfol.  **  Yon  might  dine  many  times  at  Brosedale  withont  seeing 
me.  Do  yon  know  that  Sir  Peter  Fergnsson  was  married  before,  and 
he  has  one  son,  a  poor  crippled,  often  sojBfering  boy  of  thirteen,  I 
i\\\r\\c  ?  Well,  this  boy  can  do  very  little  to  amuse  himself:  he  does 
not  care  for  stndy,  bnt  he  loves  pictures  and  drawing,  so  I  was 
engaged  abont  a  year  ago  to  be— not  his  goyeroMs,  I  am  too 
ignorant — not  his  companion,  ihi^  wonld  be  a  lady  in  waating^-biit 
a  'souSre-donleur'  and  teacher  of  drawing.  I  live  with  my  poor 
boy,  who  is  never  shown  to  Tisitcmi;  and  we  ace  not  uiihappy 
together." 

''I  have  biard  of  this  son,  bat  thonght  he  was  away;  and  yon  are 
always  with  him.    Very  fortonate  for  him,  bat  what  a  liis  for  yon !" 
^<  A  fur  betteor  life  than  many  women  have,"  she  replied  softly, 
looking  away  from  him  aad  speaking  as  if  to  hesself. 
''Still  it  is  an  awfol  saciifiee  T 

She  langhed  with  real,  sweet  merriment.  ^'  That  depends  mi  what 
has  been  sacrificed.  And  you,"  she  went  on  with  the  odd  independence 
of  manner  which,  had  her  voice  been  less  soft  and  low,  her  bearing 
less^ gentle,  might  have  seemed^andacioTis,  "do  yon  like  Glenraven? 
Have  yon  found  many  lovely  bits  of  scenery  ?* 

'^I  am  charmed  with  the  country;  and  wece  I  as  fortunate  as 
young  Fergusson  in  a  companion,  I  might  even  try  my  'prentice  hand 
at  sketching." 

"If  you  will  not  try  alone,  neither  will  you  even  if  Claude 
Lorraine  came  to  cut  your  pencils." 
"  I  wish,"  said  Wilton,  "  I  had  a  chance  of  cutting  yours." 
<*  But  you  have  not,"  she  returned,  with  a  sort  of  indolent  gravity 
not  in  the  least  coquettish,  and  a  pause  ensued.  Wilton  had  seldom 
felt  so  adrift  with  any  woman ;  perfectly  frank  and  ready  to  talk, 
there  was  yet  a  strange  half-oold  indifference  in  her  manner  that  did 
not  belong  to  her  fair  youth,  and  upon  which  he  dared  not  presume, 
though  he  chafed  inwardly  at  the  mask  her  frankness  offered. 

*'  I  suppose  you  are  kept  very  much  in  the  house  with  your — 
pupil  Tasked  Wilton. 

"  Sometimes ;  he  has  been  very  unwell  since  I  came  back.  But  he 
has  a  pony-carriage,  and  he  drives  about,  and  I  drive  it  ocoftsionally; 
but  it  pains  him  to  walk,  poor  feUow!  He  is  interested  in  some 
things.  He  wished  much  to  see  you  and  hear  about  the  Crimea  and 
India." 

"I  am  sure,"  cried  Wilton  with  great  readineeef,  "I  should  be 
most  happy  to  see  him  or  contribute  to  his  amusement ;  pray  tell 
him  so  from  me." 

"  No,  I  cannot,"  with  a  shake  of  the  head.  ''  Lady  Fergusson  is  so 
very  good  she  thinks  everything  wrong ;  and  to  walk  upon  a  country 
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road  with  a  great  man  like  you  would  be  worse  than  wrong — ^it  woold 
be  shocking  1" 

Wilton  could  not  re£rain  from  laughing  at  the  droll  gravity  of  her 
tone,  though  in  some  inde£aiable  way  it  piqued  and  annoyed  him. 

"  Well,  tiiey  are  all  out  of  the  way — ^they  have  driven  over  to 
A .    Have  they  not  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  therefore  there  was  no  one  to  send  to  Monkscleugh  to 
choose  some  prints  that  Donald  wanted  very  mueh  for  a  sa:een  we 
are  making,  eo  I  went." 

''  And  so  at  last  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you.  I  had  begun 
to  fear  I  should  never  have  a  chance  of  asking  if  you  had  recovered 
your  fri^t ;  for  though  no  woman  could  have  shown  nuxre  pluok,  you 
must  have  been  frightened." 

'^  I  was,  indeed,  and  I  do  not  think  I  am  naturally  brave ;  but  I 
must  bid  you  good  morning — ^my  way  lies  tiiraagh  the  jdaniations." 

'^  No,  no,  you  must  not  send  me  adrift— are  we  not  eomrades  ? 
We  have  &oed  danger  together;  and  I  am  sure  you  are  not  in- 
fluenced by  Lady  FergusBon's  views." 

"  Lady  Fergnsson  I  pooh  T 

There  was  wonderfdl,  airy,  beooodng  grace  in  the  pout  which 
seemed  to  blow  defiance  like  a  kiss  to  the  immaculate  Lady  Fer- 
gnsson. "  Nevertheless,  I  must  say  good-bye,  for  your  horse  could 
not  get  through  thai" 

She  pointed  to  a  small  swing-gate,  which  opened  from  the  road  to 
a  path  across  a  piece  of  rough  heath-grown  ground,  between  the  road 
and  the  woods. 

^'  Do  you  forbid  me  to  esc(»rt  you  farther  ?"  said  Wilton  quickly. 

She  thought  an  instant.  '^  Were  I  going  to  walk  along  the  road 
I  should  not,"  the  fsuntest  colour  stealing  oyer  her  cheek  as  she 
spoke ;  **  it  is  pleasant  to  talk  with  a  new  person  sometimes,  but  I 
cannot  alter  my  route."  ^ 

Wilton  laughed,  and  mounting  rapidly,  rode  to  the  farther  side  of 
the  wide  waste  border,  where  tiiere  was  almost  a  small  common ; 
rousing  up  his  horse  he  rushed  him  at  the  fence  separating  Sir  Peter's 
land  from  the  road,  and  landed  safely  within  the  boundary  just  as  his 
companion  passed  through  the  gate. 

She  gave  a  slight  suppressed  scream,  and  as  he  agam  dismounted 
and  joined  her  she  looked  very  pale. 

''  How  could  you  be  so  foolish  as  to  do  so !"  she  exclaimed,  almost 
angrily.    "  Tou  have  frightened  me." 

'^  I  am  extremely  sorry,  but  you  can  know  little  of  country  life  ; 
any  man  accustomed  to  hunt^  and  tolerably  mounted,  could  have  done 
as  much." 

She  shook  her  head  and  walked  on  in  silence,  most  embarrassing 
to  Wilton.    ^'  I  hope  I  have  not  displeased  you,",  he  said  earnestly. 
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trying  to  look  into  her  eyes  ;  '^bnt  I  thonght  I  had  yonr  permission 
to  accompany  yon  a  little  farther." 

*^  Yes,  bat  who  could  imagine  yon  wonld  commit  snch  an  eccen- 
tricity as  to  take  a  leap  like  that  ?' 

<<  Ido  not  allow itwas  an  eccentricity;  I  suppose  you  absolye  me?^ 

'^  Absolvo  tel — and  the  horse  also.  What  a  beautifal  horse ;  how 
gently  he  follows  you !  I  should  so  much  like*  to  sketch  him.  I  fear 
I  do  not  sketch  anknals  well ;  I  do  not  catch  their  character.  Oh, 
could  I  sketch  him  now  !*'  stopping  short,  and  speaking  with  great 
animation.  "  Ah,  I  am  too  unreasonable — ^how  could  I  ask  you  ?" 
The  faint,  flitting  blush  that  gave  so  much  charm  to  her  countenance, 
the  sudden  lighting  up  of  her  dark  eyes  with  childlike  eagerness,  so 
unlike  their  usual  expression  of  rather  sad  indifference,  fascinated 
Wilton  strangely ;  it  was  an  instant  before  he  replied,  *'  Of  course 
you  shall  sketch  him ;  I  have  nothing  to  do,  and  am  very  glad  to  be 
of  any  service  to  you." 

<<  Thank  you,  thank  you  very  much !  See,"  as  she  hastily  unfolded 
her  parcel,  "I  had  just  bought  a  new  sketch-book,  and  you  have 
provided  a  frontispiece."  She  seated  herself  on  one  of  the  large  grey 
stones  that  dotted  the  piece  of  ground  they  were  crossing,  and  quickly 
pointed  a  pencil.  *'  There,  turn  his  head  a  little  towards  me — not 
quite  so  much ;  that  w3l  do." 

For  some  time  Wilton  stood  still  and  silent,  watching  the  small, 
white,  deft  fingers  as  they  firmly  and  rapidly  traced  the  outline  or  put 
in  the  shading  with  broad,  bold  strokes ;  occasionally  he  quieted  the 
horse  with  a  word,  while  he  stored  his  memory  with  the  pretty, 
graceful  figure,  from  a  tiny  foot  half  buried  in  the  soft  short  grass  to 
the  well-set,  haughty  head  and  neck.  "  It  is  curious,"  he  thought ; 
*'  here  is  a  girl  in  almost  a  menial  position  with  all  the  attributes  of 
race,  and  a  pair  of  eyes  a  king's  daughter  might  pine  to  possess. 
Who  can  she  be  ?  What  is  her  history  ?  Why  did  she  venture  out 
alone  when  she  ought  to  have  been  going  to  bed  ?  I  shall  ask  her." 
These  ideas  passed  through  Wilton's  brain,  although  any  clear 
continuity  of  thought,  was  considerably  impeded  by  the  intermittent 
glimpses  of  a  pair  of  full  deep  blue  eyes,  alternately  upturned  and 
downcast. 

Suddenly  Wilton  was  ordered,  "Look  away,  over  your  horse's 
neck ;"  and  when,  having  preserved  this  position  for  several  moments, 
he  attempted  to  resume  a  more  agreeable  attitude,  he  was  met  with 
an  eager  "  Pray  be  still  for  a  little  longer." 

At  last  he  was  released.  '^  There,"  said  his  new  acquaintance,  "  I 
will  keep  you  no  longer ;  you  have  been  very  kind.  See,  how  have  I 
done  it." 

Wilton  looked  eagerly  at  the  page  held  out  to  him.  ''It  is 
wonderfully  good  for  so  hasty  a  sketch,"  he  said;   ''the  head  and 
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fore-leg  are  capital,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  likeness  to  the  back 
of  my  head  first-rate." 

"I  can  generally  catch  the  likeness  of  people/'  she  returned, 
looking  at  the  page  and  touching  it  here  and  there. 

**  Was  that  the  reason  you  told  me  to  look  away  ?"  asked  Wilton, 
smiling. 

"  No !  I  did  not  wish  your  face  in  my  book."  Then  colouring  and 
looking  up :  "  Not  that  I  forget  your  kindness  to  me.  No !  But,  you 
understand,  if  Lady  Fergusson  found  Mr. — that  is  Colonel — Wilton's 
face  in  my  book,  it  would  be  the  most  shocking — the  superlative 
shocking!  Ah!  there  is  no  word  enormous  enough  for  such  a 
*  shocking!'"  And  she  laughed  lowbnt  merrily.  Wilton  found  it 
catching  and  laughed  too,  though  it  puzzled  him  to  reply.  She  went 
on :  "  You  would  have  come  in  better  for  the  picture  had  you  had  your 
soldier's  dress  on,  holding  the  horse  and  looking  thus ;  and,  then, 
with  some  bright  colouring,  it  might  have  been  called  '  On  the  Alert,' 
or  some  such  thing,  and  sold  for  a  hundred  pence.  I  have  seen  these 
sort  of  sketches  often  in  picture-shops."  She  spoke  quickly,  as  if  to 
cover  a  slight  embarrassment,  as  she  put  away  her  pencils  and  book. 

*'Well,  Miss  Bivers,  both  Omar  here  and  myself  will  be  moat 
happy  to  sit,  or  rather  stand,  for  you  whenever  you  like." 

"Ah!  I  shall  never  have  another  opportunity,"  she  replied, 
walking  towards  the  next  fence  and  swing-gate  which  led  into  the 
vrood. 

"  You  threatened  as  much,  when  I  bid  you  good-bye,  that  I  was 
never  to  see  you  again,  and  yet  we  have  met ;  so  I  shall  not  be  utterly 
downcast  by  your  present  prophecy." 

She  did  not  reply  for  a  minute,  and  then  exclaimed :  *'  Suppose  I 
were  ever  to  succeed  in  making  painting  my  career,  would  you,  when 
you  are  a  great  nobleman — as  Miss  Saville  says  you  will  be — sit  to 
me  for  your  picture?  And  then  we  should  have  in  the  catalogue  of 
the  year's  Exhibition,  *  Portrait  of  the  Earl — or  Duke — of  Blank,  by 
EllaEivers.'" 

"  I  can  only  say  I  will  sit  to  you  \rhen  and  where  you  will." 

"  Ah !  the  possibility  of  independeut  work  is  too  charming.  But  I 
forget  myself — ^what  o'clock  is  it?" 

"  Quarter  to  three,"  said  Wilton,  looking  at  his  watch. 
• "  Then  I  have  been  out  too  long.  See  how  low  the  sun  is !  What 
glorious  sunset  hues !  But  I  must  not  stay.  Oh,  how  I  hate  to  go 
in  !  How  I  love  the  liberty  of  the  open  air — the  free,  un walled  space ! 
I  feel  another  being  in  the  prison  of  a  great  house.  If  you  met  me 
there,  you  would  not  know  me.  I  should  not  dare  to  look  up ;  I 
should  speak  with  bated  breath,  as  if  you  were  a  superior.  Can  you 
fancy  such  a  thing  ?" 

''  No ;  the  wildest  stretch  of  my  imagination  could  not  suggest  such 
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an  idea.  But  can  yon  not  keep  out  a  little  longer?"  There  ^was  a 
strained,  yearning  look  in  her  eyes  that  touched  Wilton  to  the  heart. 

"  Impossihle  1  My  poor  Donald  will  be  cross  and  wretched.  And 
you — yon  must  go.    I  am  foolish  to  have  talked  so  much." 

^  Yon  must  let  me  come  a  little  farther ;  that  fence  up  there  is 
considerably  stiffer  than  the  last,  but  I  think  OmjEtr  will  take  it" 

"  No !  no !  no !"  clasping  her  hands, 

"  Yet  you  are  not  easily  frightened.  A  young  lady  that  can  ven- 
ture on  a  moonlight  ramble  when  less  adventurous  people  are  going 
to  bed  must  have  strong  nerves." 

''Did  you  recognise  me,  then?"  she  interrupted,  not  in  the  least 
disturbed  by  his  question,  but  offering  no  explanation  of  her  appear- 
ance at  such  an  hour.  ''  Yes,  I  am  not  cowardly  in  some  things. 
However,  I  must  say  good-morning." 

"  And  you  will  not  permit  me  to  come  any  farther  ?" 

*'  No."  He  felt  her  /  No '  was  very  earnest.  **  Nay  more,  I  will 
stay  here  until  I  see  you  safe  at  the  other  side  of  that  fence  again." 

There  was  a  quaint,  unembarrassed  decision  in  her  tone  that  some- 
what lessened  the  pleasure  with  which  he  heard  her. 

'*  I  assure  you,  it  is  not  worth  your  while  to  watch  so  insignificant 
a  feat  of  horsemanship ;  that  fence  is  a  nothing." 

''It  does  not  seem  so  to  me.  It  is  possible  an  accident  might 
happen,  and  then  you  would  have  no  help.  It  would  not  be  right  to 
go  on,  and  leave  you  to  chance." 

"  If  you  will  then,  I  shall  not  keep  you  long.  But,  Miss  Rivers, 
shall  you  not  want  to  visit  Monkscleugh  soon  again?  Have  you 
abjured  the  picturesque  braes  of  Glenraven  ?  Is  there  no  chance  of 
another  artistic  talk  with  you  ?" 

"  No !  Scarce  any  probability  of  such  a  thmg.  Good-bye !  I  am 
much  obliged  for  the  sketch  you  granted  me.  My  good  wishes !" — a 
slight,  proudly-gracious  bend  of  the  head — "but  go!"  She  stood 
with  her  parcel  tightly  held,  not  the  slightest  symptotn  of  hand- 
shaking; and,  bold  man  of  the  world  as  he  was,  Wilton  felt  he  must 
not  presume  to  hold  out  his ;  he  therefore  sprang  into  the  saddle  and 
was  soon  over  the  fence  and  on  the  road.  He  raised  his  hat,  and 
received  a  wave  of  the  hand  in  return. 

He  remained  there  till  she  vanished  through  the  gate,  and  then, 
touching  his  impatient  horse  with  the  heel,  rode  at  speed  to  Monks- 
cleugh, whence,  .having  accomplished  his  errand,  he  made  a  consi- 
derable detour;  so  that  evening  had  closed  in,  and  the  Major  was 
waiting  for  dinner  when  he  reached  the  Lodge. 

"  Where  have  you  been  ?"  demanded  his  hungry  senior.  Wilton 
replied  by  an  elaborate  description  of  his  progress,  minus  the  leading 
incident.  The  care  he  took  to  mislead  his  friend  and  mask  his  own 
movements  was  surprising  almost  to  himself.    Yet,  as  he  reflected. 
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what  was  there  in  the  whole  adyentare  to  conceal  ?  No  harm  certainly. 
Nor  was  Moncrief  a  man  who  wonld  jest  coarsely,  or  draw  wicked 
inferences.  Still  it  was  impossible  that  he  or  any  man  could  under- 
stand the  sort  of  impression  Ella  (it  was  extraordinary  how  readily 
her  name  came  to  his  mind)  had  made  upon  him,  unless  he  knew  her ; 
and  even  then,  what  opinion  would  a  cool,  shrewd,  coromon-sense 
fellow  like  Moncrief  form  ?  He  (Wilton)  himself  was,  he  feared,  an 
impressionable  idiot,  and  no  doubt  exaggerated  effects.  Nevertheless, 
those  soft  deep  eyes,  with  their  earnest  yearning  expression,  haunted 
him  almost  painfully.  If  he  could  see  them  again,  perhaps  the  effect 
would  wear  off;  and,  without  thinking  of  the  consequences,  he  most 
resolutely  determined  to  see  her  as  soon  as  he  could  possibly  manage 
to  do  so,  without  drawing  down  any  unpleasantness  on  that  curious, 
puzzlmg,  piquante  girl.  Major  Moncrief  little  imagined  tho  vivid 
gleams  of  recollection  and  conjecture  which  ever  and  anon  shot 
athwart  the  current  of  his  companion's  ideas,  as  he  took  his  part  in  a 
discussion  on  the  probable  future  of  the  army  in  India  with  apparent 
interest  and  even  eagerness.  The  Major's  intelligence  was  keen  so 
far  as  it  went,  but  that  was  not  far ;  therefore,  though  good  comrades 
and  excellent  friends,  they  seldom  agreed  in  opinion.  Wilton's  mental 
view  being  greatly  wider:  the  result  of  the  difference  being  that 
Moncrief  considered  Wilton  **  a  fine  fellow,  but  deucedly  visionary — 
unpractical,  in  short,"  except  in  regimental  matters ;  while  Wilton 
spoke  confidentially  of  the  Major  as  "  a  capital  old  boy,  but  blind  as  a 
bat  in  some  directions." 

"  Well,  I  maintain  that  we  will  never  have  such  men  again  as  the 
soldiers  and  diplomates  trained  under  the  old  Company.  Why,  even 
the  oflScers  of  humbler  grade — the  Jacobs  and  Greens,  to  say  nothing 
of  Edwards  and  a  lot  more — have  very  few  equals  in  the  Queen's 
service." 

"  True  enough,"  replied  Wilton,  a  little  absently.  "  We  have  too 
much  pipe-clay  and  red  tape."  So  spake  he  with  his  lips,  while  his 
brain  was  striving  busily  to  solve  the  question,  "  What  could  have 
brought  her  out  at  night  through  the  lonely  woods  ?  Was  it  possible 
that  any  motive  less  strong  than  an  appointment  with  a  lover  could 
have  braced  a  sUght,  nervous  girl  (for,  though  plucky,  she  is  nervous) 
to  such  an  undertaking  ?  But  if  she  cared  enough  for  any  one  to 
dare  it,  it  would  be  worth  braving  a  good  deal  to  meet  her."  The 
picture  suggested  was  rather  fascinating ;  for  the  Major  exclaimed,  "  I 
say,  Wilton,  are  you  asleep  ?"  and  brought  their  discussion  to  an  end. 

Chapter  III. 

Anothbr  week  passed  rapidly  over,  assisted  in  its  flight  by  two 
capital  runs  with  the  Friarshire  hounds  and  a  dinner  at  a  neigh- 
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bouring  magnate's,  where  Wilton  made  himself  marvellonsly  agr^- 
able  to  Helen  Saville  and  promised  to  ride  with  her  next  day ;  but 
neither  at  luncheon  nor  in  the  house  or  grounds  did  he  catch  a 
glimpse  of  Ella  Bivers :  agun  she  had  totally  disappeared. 

Miss  Saville  did  not  find  Wilton  so  pleasant  a  companion  either 
during  their  ride,  or  the  luncheon  which  preceded  it,  as  he  had  been 
at  dinner  the  day  before. 

The  accomplished  Miss  Walker  and  her  pupil  joined  the  party,  but 
no  other  junior  member  of  the  family.  ''  What  an  infamous  shame," 
thought  Wilton,  *'not  to  let  that  poor  boy  have  a  little  society." 
However,  fortune  was  not  quite  inexorable.  As  Wilton  rode  up  to 
the  door  on  their  return,  intending  to  bid  the  young  ladies  under  his 
escort  good-bye,  he  became  aware  of  a  small  figure,  with  a  large  head 
and  prominent  eyes,  standing  on  the  threshold  supported  by  crutches, 
while  a  pony-carriage  was  just  disappearing  towards  the  stables. 

"What  a  nuisance,"  said  Helen  to  Gertrude.  "I  wonder  what 
that  boy  wants." 

"  Well,  Donald,  you  ought  not  to  stay  here  after  your  drive.  You 
will  take  cold,"  said  Miss  Saville. 

"  Never  you  mind,"  retorted  the  boy  in  a  shrill,  resentful  voice. 
"  I  want  to  speak  to  Colonel  Wilton." 

"  To  me,"  said  Wilton,  coming  forward. 

'^  Yes.  I  have  asked  them  all  to  bring  you  to  see  me,  and  they 
won't  I  beUeve  they'd  like  to  smother  me  altogether.  Will  you 
come  and  see  me  and  Ella  ?  I  want  to  hear  about  a  battle  and  lots 
of  things." 

He  spoke  with  a  sort  of  querulous  impetuosity. 

"I  shall  be  most  happy  to  rub  up  my  recollections  for  your 
benefit,"  said  Wilton  good-humouredly,  and  taking  the  hand  which 
the  little  cripple  contrived  to  hold  out  to  him. 

"  When  will  you  come  ?    To-morrow  ?" 

"  I  am  afraid  I  cannot,"  replied  AVilton,  remembering  an  engage- 
ment with  Moncrief  and  speaking  with  very  genuine  regret. 

"WeU,  the  day  after?" 

"  Oh,  don't  tease,  Donny,"  cried  Gertrude  Saville. 

"  The  first  time  Colonel  Wilton  comes  over  to  limcheon  I  will  ask 
him  to  come  and  talk  to  you,"  said  Helen. 

"  Colonel  Wilton,  will  you  just  ask  for  me — Master  Fergusson.  In 
the  old  times,  I  would  be  '  Master  of  Brosedale.'  I  shall  never  see 
you  if  you  do  not." 

**  Depend  upon  my  calling  on  you,"  returned  Wilton,  smiling. 

"And  soon?" 

"  Yes,  very  soon." 
'    Without  another  word  the  unfortunate  heir  of  sO  much  wealth 
turned  and  limped  into  the  hall  with  surprising  rapidity. 
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•    "  How  annoying !"  cried  Grertrude. 

«  What  an  awfiil  bore !"  said  Helen.  "  Eeally,  Colonel  Wilton,  I 
am  quite  vexed  that  he  should  intinde  himself  upon  you." 

«  Why !    I  -do  not  see  anything  vexatious  in  it" 

"  You  are  too  good.  Do  you  know  that  boy  is  the  bane  of  our 
existence  ?" 

"Do  you  wish  me  to  shoot  him?"  asked  Wilton,  laughing.  "I 
really  cannot  wait  to  do  so  at  present,  so  good-morning,  though  closing 
shades  almost  compel  me  to  say  good-night." 

It  was  nearly  a  week  before  Wilton  permitted  himself  to  accept  the 
invitation  given  him  by  the  heir  of  Broeedale,  and,  in  the  mterim,  he 
dined  at  D Castle.  The  Ladies  Mowbray  were  pleasant,  un- 
affected girls,  considerably  less  imposing  and  more  simple  than  Helen 
Saville. 

**  These  are  exactly  the  style  of  women  to  please  Lord  St.  George," 
thought  Wilton,  as  he  walked  over  to  Brosedale  a  day  or  two  after. 
"  And  very  much  the  style  to  please  myself  formerly ;  but  at  present — 
no.  I  am  wonderfully  absorbed  by  this  temporary  insanity,  which 
must  not  lead  me  too  far."  Musing  in  this  strain  he  reached  the 
grand  house,  where  Lady  Fergusson  and  her  daughters  received  him 
in  rich  silk  morning  costumes,  very  becoming  and  tasteful,  but 
somehow  not  so  pleasant  to  his  eye  as  the  pretty  fresh  print  dresses 
of  Lord  D 's  daughters. 

Sir  Peter  came  in  to  luncheon,  which  he  did  not  always.  His 
presence  generally  produced  a  depressing  effect  upon  his  fair  step- 
daughters, and  Wilton  began  to  fear  that  no  one  would  give  him  an 
opening  to  fulfil  his  promise  to  the  crippled  boy.  At  last  he  took 
the  initiative  himself;  and  when  Sir  Peter  paused  in  an  exposition 
of  the  opium  trade,  Wilton  addressed  Helen : 

"  You  must  not  let  me  break  my  promise  to  your  brother — step- 
brother, I  mean." 

**  How !  what  I"  exclaimed  Sir  Peter  to  his  wife.  "  Has  he  seen 
Donald  ?"    He  spoke  in  a  sharp,  startled  tone. 

**  The  young  gentleman  introduced  himself  to  me  at  the  entrance 
of  your  hospitable  mansion  the  other  day,  and  expressed  a  wish  to 
hear  my  warlike  experiences,  so  I  promised  to  give  him  a  siance'* 

"  You  are  very  good,"  said  Sir  Peter,  slowly,  looking  down.  "  Donald 
has  but  few  pleasures,  poor  fellow !" 

After  this  all  the  talk  died  out  of  the  little  baronet,  and  he  soon 
rose  and  left  the  room. 

"  Lideed !"  cried  Gertrude,  as  the  door  closed  on  her  step-father, 
"  Donald  has  tormented  us  ever  since  to  know  when  you  were  coming 
to  see  him.  You  had  better  take  Colonel  Wilton  to  the  schoolroom, 
Helen,  and  have  done  with  it." 
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"  I  am  quite  ashamed  of  troubling  you,  ColoDel  Wilton/'  said  Lady 
Fergusson.  "But  that  boy's  whuns  are  very  absurd,  and  Sir  Peter 
is  very  weak,  I  must  say." 

"However,  we  have  had  quite  a  respite  since  little  Miss  Bivers 

came  down,"  interrupted  Helen  Saville.    '^  She  manages  him  wonder- 

•  fully.    You  cannot  think  what  a  curious  pair  thdy  are  together.    You 

have  seen  Donald ;  and  Miss  Bivers,  though  not  absolutely  plain,  is 

a  cold,  colourless  little  thing,  generally  very  silent." 

**  But  she  can  tell  stories  delightfully,"  cried  Isabella ;  "  she  makes 
Donald  laugh  and  be  quite  good-humoured  for  hours  together." 

"  1  fear,"  interrupted  the  accomplished  Miss  Walker,  "  tlTat  if  my 
young  charge  is  too  much  with  Master  Fergusson  and  his  companion, 
her  mind  will  be  quite  occupied  with  a  very  useless  array  of  fairy 
tales  and  legends,  more  calculated  to  distort  than  to  illustrate  historic 
truth." 

*^  1  am  sure  you  are  right.  Miss  Walker.  Isabella,  you  must  not 
go  into  Donald  s  room  without  Miss  Walker's  permission,"  remarked 
Lady  Fergusson. 

"  And  she  will  never  let  me,"  said  Isabella,  with  a  very  rebellious 
pout. 

"  Well,  well,  let  us  get  this  visit  over,"  cried  Helen,  rising.  "  I 
will  see  if  he  is  in  the  house  and  visible." 

'*  You  cannot  think  what  a  nuisance  that  poor  boy  was  to  my  girls 
at  first,  and  how  well  they  bore  with  him,  particularly  Helen,"  eaid 
Lady  Fergusson.  "I  am  sure  Miss  Walker  did  the  State  great 
service  when  she  found  little  Miss  Bivers.  She  suits  Donald  wonder- 
fully, though  she  is  an  oddity  in  her  own  way  also." 

Miss  Walker  murmured  something  about  "  being  happy,"  but  her 
tone  was  melancholy  and  uncertain,  as  though  she  thought  the  intro- 
duction of  an  element  at  variance  with  historic  truth  was  a  doubtful 
good. 

Wilton  made  no  direct  reply ;  he  was  curious  to  ascertain  if  Miss 
Bivers  had  mentioned  him,  and  anxious  in  any  case  to  play  into  her 
hands. 

Helen  Saville  returned  quickly.  "  Yes,"  she  said,  "  Donald  is  at 
home  and  will  be  highly  pleased  to  see  you." 

Wilton  accordingly  followed  her  through  various  well-warmed  and 
carpeted  passages  to  a  handsome  room  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  house, 
which  was  the  dwelling-place  of  the  heir.  Books  and  music,  a  piano, 
drawing  materials,  globes,  pictures,  maps,  all  appliances  for  amuse- 
ment and  study,  gave  a  pleasant  aspect  to  the  apartment.  The  boy 
was  seated  in  a  chair  of  elaborate  make,  furnished  with  a  desk  and 
candle-holder,  and/which  could  be  raised  or  lowered  to  any  angle. 
His  crutch  lay  at  hand,  and  he  seemed  engaged  in  drawing.  He  was 
plain  and  unattractive  enough — a  shrivelled-looking  frame,  a  large 
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head,  wide  mouth,  projecticg  brow— all  the  characteristics  of  deformity. 
Even  large  and  glittering  eyes  did  not  redeem  the  pale,  wan  face, 
over  which  gleamed  a  malign  expression  by  no  means  pleasant  to  a 
stranger. 

"  I  thought  you  would  never  come,"  he  exclaimed  bluntly,  in  a 
harsh,  querulous  voice,  and  holding  out  his  hand. 

"  You  will  accept  me  now  I  am  here,  I  hope,"  said  Wilton,  smiling. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you." 

"  Tou  are  an  artist,  I  see  ?" 

"  I  hope  to  be  one.    Look  here." 

Wilton  Approached  his  desk.  A  sketch  lay  upon  it.  A  confused 
mass  of  figures,  apparently  intended  for  a  desperate  battle. 

"  This,"  continued  Donald,  "  is  what  I  wanted  you  for.  This  is  a 
study  for  a  large  picture  in  oils  (I  will  begin  it  when  I  am  a  little 
stronger)  of  the  little  of  Balaklava.  Nothing  has  ever  been  made  of 
this  subject,  and  I  want  to  make  something  of  it ;  so  I  thought  you 
would  just  look  at  my  sketch  and  see  if  I  Imve  caught  an  idea  of  the 
scene,  and  correct  any  incorrectness  that  strikes  you." 

"  I  should  be  most  happy  to  help  you,"  returned  Wilton,  looking 
hopelessly  at  the  crowd  of  forms  before  him ;  ^^  but  I  fear  my  capa- 
bilities are  not  quite  equal  to  the  task.  In  the  first  place,  I  was  not 
in  the  Balaklava  affiur,  and  then  one's  recollections  of  a  battle  are  not 
very  clear." 

**  If  confusion  is  a  true  likeness,  Donny's  picture  will  be  remarkably 
successful,"  said  Miss  Saville,  with  a  grave  manner.  Her  words 
brought  a  flush  to  the  boy's  pale  brow. 

"  I  wish  you  would  go  away,"  he  said  rudely  and  abruptly.  "  I 
can  never  talk  about  anything  when  you  are  by." 

"To  hear  is  to  obey,"  replied  Miss  Saville,  rising;  "only  do  not 
try  Colonel  Wilton's  patience  too  much." 

"  Go !  go !'  returned  Donald  almost  fiercely. 

Wilton  could  not  refrain  from  smiling  as  she  left  the  room. 

"I  hate  those  Savilles!"  cried  Donald,  observing  it;  "and  so 
would  you  if  you  lived  in  the  house  with  them." 

"  That  is  a  subject  on  which  we  shall  never  agree.  Let  us  return 
to  your  picture,"  said  Wilton,  thinking  what  a  thorough  "  sell "  it 
would  be  if  Ella  Bivers  never  made  her  appearance ;  for,  with  all  his 
surface  easy  good-nature,  Wilton  did  not  fancy  sacrificing  even  a 
small  share  of  his  time  to  an  ill-natured  imp  like  this. 

''Look  here.  I  have  made  this  Hussar  grasp  a  Lancer  by  the 
throat,  and  thrust  a  sword  into  bis  side.    Will  that  do  ?" 

^'  I  see.  Well,  hardly.  You  know  both  the  Hussars  and  Lancers 
were  our  men,  therefore  you  must  not  make  them  fight ;  and  here 
you  have  not  the  Bussian  uniform  quite  correctly.    I  think  I  have 
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some  sketches  of  the  Enssians  that  wonld  help  yon.  Bat  is  it  cot 
rather  ambitious  for  such  a  youngster  as  yourself  to  aim  at  historical 
painting  ?'* 

"  That  is  what  Ella  says ;  but  it  is  my  only  chance  of  fama"  The 
word  on  his  lips  was  suggestive  of  sadness,  and  Wilton  looked  at  the 
frail  form,  the  pallid  face,  the  thin,  tremulous,  feverish  fingers  with 
compassion.  Before  he  could  reply,  a  door  behind  him  opened  softly. 
'*0h,  come  here,  Ella!"  cried  Donald.  Wilton  turned  quickly, 
and  just  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  grey  skirt  vanishing,  'f  Ella,  come 
back !  Ella !  Ella !"  screamed  the  boy,  with  a  sort  of  ^gry  im- 
patience that  would  not  be  denied. 

"I  am  here,  then,"  she  said,  reopening  the  door  and  coming  in. 

Wilton  felt  his  (not  inexperienced  heart)  throb  as  she  approached, 
her  cheek  warm  with  a  soft  flitting  blush,  a  slight  *smile  upon  her  lips, 
but  her  large  eyes  grave  and  calm.  It  was  the  first  time  Wilton  had 
seen  her  indoors,  and  the  delicate  dignity  of  her  look,  especially  the 
setting  on  of  her  head,  charmed  him.  The  excessive  simplicity  of  her 
perpetual  grey  dress  could  not  hide  the  grace  of  her  slim,  round  form, 
and  yet  he  could  well  imagine  that  the  vulgar  common  taste  that 
looks  for  rich  colour  and  striking  outline  might  consider  the  quiet 
moonlight  beauty  of  this  obscure  girl  something  almost  plain. 

Wilton  greeted  her  silently  as  she  approached  with  a  profound 
bow.    She  acknowledged  him. 

"  I  did  not  know  you  had  any  one  with  you,"  she  said  to  her  pupiL 

'*  Do  you  know  Colonel  Wilton?"  he  asked  sharply. 

'*  He  was  in  the  train  with  me  when  the  collision  occurred,"  she 
replied  quietly,  the  colour  fading  away  from  her  cheek,  and  leaviog  it 
very  pale. 

**  Why  did  you  not  tell  me?'* 

"  There  was  nothing  to  tell,  and  you  never  asked  me  about  my 
adventures." 

"  This  young  gentleman  is  very  ambitious,"  said  Wilton,  to  change 
the  subject  '^  He  is  designing  to  immortalise  himself  and  the  '  The 
Six  Hundred '  at  once." 

"  He  will  not  have  patience.  I  tell  him  that  even  the  greatest 
genius  must  wait  and  work."  She  sighed  as  she  spoke.  '^  Besides, 
it  is  almost  desecration  for  art  to  bestow  itself  on  such  a  subject." 

"  There !"  cried  the  boy  passionately,  "  you  always  discourage  me ; 
you  are  cruel !  Have  I  so  much  pleasure  or  hope  that  you  should 
take  this  from  me  ?" 

She  rose  from  the  seat  she  had  taken  and  came  to  him,  laying  her 
hand  on  his  shoulder  with  a  wonderfully  tender  gesture.  *'  I  do  not 
discourage  you,  caro  !  You  have  much  abiUty,  but  you  have  scarce 
fourteen  years.     Twenty  years  hence  you  will  still  be  young,  <juit^ 
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yoang  enough  to  paint  men  tearing  each  other  to  pieces,  with  im- 
mense success.  Now,  yon  must  learn  to  walk  before  you  can  fly  upn 
the  wings  of  fame.    Let  us  put  this  away." 

"  No ;  you  shall  not.  Aa  to  twenty  years  hence,  do  not  talk 
of  them  to  me." 

The  fierce,  complaining  tone  passed  from  his  voice,  and  he  leant 
back,  raising  his  eyes  to  hers  with  a  yearning,  loving,  sad  expression 
that  struck  Wilton  with  strange  jealousy.  The  boy  was  old  for  his 
years,  and  perhaps,  t  unknown  to  himself,  loved  his  gentle  companion 
with  more  than  brotherly  love.  The  idea  chafed  him,  and  to  banish 
it  he  spoke : 

"Why  not  make  separate  studies  for  your  figures?  It  will 
practise  your  hand,  and  make  material  for  your  picture.  I  will 
send  you  over  the  Bussian  views  and  figures  I  have ;  they  will  help 
you  as  to  costume  and  scenery." 

There  was  a  pause.  Wilton  was  determined  not  to  go  away ;  and 
Donald,  the  fire  gone  from  his  eyes,  his  very  figure  limp,  would  not 
speak.  At  last  Miss  Rivers,  who  was  arranging  a  box  of  colours,  said : 
"  This'  gentleman — Colonel  Wilton's  suggestion  is  very  good.  Sup- 
pose you  act  upon  it.  And  perhaps  he  will  come  again,  and  see  how 
you  go  on."  She  looked  at  Colonel  Wilton  as  she  spoke,  and  he 
tried  to  make  out  whether  she  wished  him  to  return,  or  to  give  him 
the  opportunity  of  escape.  Although  not  inclined  to  underestimate 
hunself,  he  came  to  the  latter  conclusion ;  but  did  not  avail  himself 
of  it. 

"  You  have  something  more  to  show  me,  have  you  not  ?"  he 
asked  kindly, 

"  Yes ;  plenty  much  better,"  answered  Ella  Rivers  for  him ;  and 
slipping  away  the  fatal  battle  scene,  she  replaced  it  with  a  portfolio 
full  of  sketches  very  unequal  in  merit.  Ella  quickly  picked  out  the 
best,  and  Donald  appeared  to  cheer  up  under  the  encouragement  of 
Wilton's  praise. 

"  Show  your  sketch  of  '  Dandy,'  said  the  boy  to  Ella.  '*  She 
draws  very  well.    Bring  your  portfolio,  Ella,"  he  went  on. 

**  It  is  not  necessary.     You  are  keeping  Colonel  Wilton." 

'*  You  are  not,  indeed.  I  rather  fancy  you  wish  to  get  rid  of  me, 
Miss  Rivers." 

*'  Miss  Rivers !  Miss  Rivers !    How  did  you  know  her  name  ?" 

"  I  ?  Oh,  I  have  heard  it  several  times  I  Your  sister  mentioned 
Miss  Rivers  to-day  at  luncheon." 

"  Show  your  book,  Ella,  at  all  events." 

She  went  to  a  distant  table,  after  a  full,  searching  look  at  Colonel 
Wilton,  and  brought  the  book  he  well  remembered. 

*'  Here  is  a  capital  likeness  of  my  pony  and  my  father's  pet  skye. 
But;,  Ella,  jou  have  torn  out  a  page,  the  first  one.    Why  ?" 
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"  Because  it  pleased  me  to  do  so."  She  spoke  very  compoeedly ; 
but  the  colour  went  aud  came  faintly  in  her  cheek. 

"  Do  tell  me  why,  Ella,"  with  sharp,  angry  entreaty. 

"  I  will  7wt,  Donald.     You  are  tyrannical." 

Bis  eyes  flashed,  but  he  controlled  himself. 

'^  Is  not  this  capital  ?"  he  asked,  holding  out  the  book. 

"Very  good — first-rate,"  returned  Wilton,  lookiug  at  two  ad- 
mirably-drawn figures  of  a  pony  and  dog. 

'^  It  is  better.  I  want  to  improve  in  animals,"  said  Ella,  looking 
down  upon  the  page ;  and  a  little  conversation  ensued  respecting  this 
line  of  art,  in  which  Donald  took  no  share.  Suddenly  Ella  looked  at 
him :  **  You  are  ill !  you  are  sufiering  I"  she  exclaimed,  darting  to  his 
side  and  putting  her  arm  round  his  neck,  while,  pale  as  death  and 
half  fainting,  be  rested  his  head  against  her  breast. 

"  Pray  bring  me  that  phial  and  glass  from  the  cabinet,"  she  said 
quickly.  Wilton  obeyed ;  he  held  the  glass  while  she  poured  out  the 
right  quantity ;  he  took  the  bottle  again,  while  she  held  the  glass 
to  the  poor  boy's  lips ;  he  assisted  to  lower  the  wonderful  chair  till 
the  weary  head  could  be  gently  placed  in  a  restful  position — all 
without  a  word  being  exchanged ;  then  Ella  took  the  poor  thin  hand 
in  hers,  atd  felt  the  pulse,  and  stroked  it. 

Donald  opened  his  eyes:  "Ella,  I  am  better;  ask  him  to  say 
nothing  about  it." 

"  I  will,  dear  Donald ;  I  will."  Then  turning  to  Wilton :  "  C!ome ; 
I  will  show  the  way." 

The  moment  they  crossed  the  threshold  she  exclaimed :  "  It  will  be 
better  to  say  nothing  about  it;  Lady  Fergusson  would  only  come 
and  make  a  fuss  and  torment  him;  so  I  troubled  you  instead  of 
ringing ;  but  I  do  not  apologize.  You  would  willingly  help  him,  I 
am  sure." 

"  Yes,  of  course ;  but  what  a  responsibility  for  you !" 

'*  Oh,  I  understand  him,  and  I  often  see  the  doctor !  Ah,  what  a 
life  I  what  sufiering !  what  a  terrible  nature !  But  I  must  not  stay. 
You — you  were  ^prudent — that  is— pooh!  I  am  foolish.  I  mean  to 
say,  I  am  glad  you  scarce  appeared  to  know  me.  I  say  nothing  of 
myself  here ;  I  am  an  abstraction,  a  machine,  a  companion  1  Good- 
bye." For  the  first  time  she  held  out  her  hand,  with  a  gracious, 
queenly  gesture.  Wilton  took  and  held  it.  "  One  moment,"  he  said 
quickly.  "  Shall  I  never  have  another  chance  of  a  word  with  you  in 
the  free  air  ?  Is  there  no  errand  to  Monkscleugh  that  may  lead  to 
a  rencontre  ?" 

"  If  I  meet  you,"  she  said,  "  I  will  speak  to  you ;  but  it  is,  and 
must  be,  a  mere  chance.  Follow  that  corridor,  turn  to  the  left,  and 
you  will  be  in  the  hall.    Good-bye."    She  was  gone. 
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'  **  Well,  what  sort  of  fellow  is  this  cousin  of  yours  ?  I  suppose  you 
met  him  last  night  ?  I  never  thought  we  should  tumble  into  the 
trammels  of  polite  society  when  I  recommended  these  shootings  to 
you.  I  have  scarcely  seen  you  the  last  ten  days.  What's  come  to 
you,  lad?" 

So  growled  Moncrief  one  morning  as  he  smoked  the  after-breakfast 
cigar,  previous  to  turning  out  for  a  run  with  the  "  Friarshire." 

'^Ohl  St.  George  Wilton  is  rather  an  amusing  fellow;  he  is 
tolerably  good-lookhig,  and  has  lots  of  small  talk ;  one  of  those  men 
who  does  not  believe  much  in  anything,  I  fancy,  except  self  and  self- 
interest,  but  for  dear  self-sake  not  disposed  to  rub  other  people  the 
wrong  way.  He  is  a  favourite  with  the  ladies— cuts  me  out  with  the 
fair  Helen." 

"  Hum !  I  doubt  that.  I  do  not  think  you  would  lot  him,  if  he 
tried ;  for  of  course  tJiafa  the  attraction  to  Brosedale." 

**  Is  it  ?'*  returned  Wilton  carelessly,  as  he  prepared  a  cigar. 

*'  Tea ;  I  know  you  think  I  am  as  blind  as  a  mole,  but  I  can  see 
there  is  something  that  takes  you  to  Brosedale.  It's  not  Sir  Peter, 
though  he  is  the  best  of  the  lot.  It's  not  my  Lady ;  and  it  cannot  be 
that  imp  of  a  boy  you  are  so  fond  of  carrying  pictures  to.  I  suppose 
for  a  'ploy  to  get  into  the  interioi^  though  they  are  sweet  enough 
upon  you  without  that ;  so  it  must  be  that  girl" 

"  Your  reasoning  is  so  admirable,"  returned  Wilton,  laughing  good- 
humouredly,  "  that  I  should  like  to  hear  a  little  more." 

**  Eh !"  said  the  Major,  looking  up  at  him  curiously.  "  Well,  my 
lad,  I  am  only  anxious  for  your  own  sake.  Helen  Saville  is  not  the 
style  of  woman  Lord  St.  George  would  like ;  the  family  are  by  no 
means  sans  reproche ;  and — I  don't  fancy  her  myself." 

"That  is  conclusive,"  replied  Wilton  gravely.,  "But  make  your 
mind  easy ;  I  am  not  going  to  marry  Helen  Saville,  nor  do  I  think 
she  expects  me  to  do  so." 

"  What  she  expects,  God  knows,  but  there  is  something  not  all 
square  about  you,  Wilton." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  do  you  want  me  to  call  you  out  ?" 

"  You  must  just  go  your  own  way,  which,  no  doubt,  you  would  in 
any  case ;  but  I  am  off  on  Monday  next  to  pay  my  sister  a  visit.  I 
have  put  her  off  from  time  to  time,  but  I  must  go  now." 

"  By  Jove,  I  shall  be  quite  desolate !  And  will  you  not  return,  old 
feUow?" 

"  I  think  not.  At  any  rate  I  shall  not  be  able  to  come  North  again 
till  near  Christmas;  and  I  hardly  suppose  you  will  be  here  then." 

"  That  depends,"  said  Wilton  thoughtfully. 

"On  what?"  asked  the  Major  quickly. 

"  Oh !  the  sport — ^my  own  whims — the  general  attractions  of  the 
neighbourhood." 
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" the  attractions  of  the  neighbourhood !"  cried  Moncrief  pro- 
fanely. "  Why  do  you  not  make  up  to  Lady  Mary  or  Lady  Susan 
Mowbray  ?  They  are  nice  girls,  and  no  mistake ;  just  the  very  thing 
for  you.  But  I  am  a  fool  to  trouble  myself  about  you ;  only  I  have 
always  looked  after  you  since  you  joined.  However,  you  are  oLi  enough 
to  take  care  of  yourself." 

"  Perhaps !  I  ought  to  be,  at  any  rate ;  and  although  I  have  some- 
how managed  to  '  rile  *  you,  I  have  never  forgotten,  and  never  will 
forget,  what  a  brick  you  have  always  been." 

Major  Moncrief  growled  out  some  indistinct  words,  and  went  to  the 
window ;  Wilton  followed  him.  <*  You'll  scarcely  manage  a  run  to- 
day," he  said ;  **  the  ground  is  very  hard,  and,  if  I  am  not  much 
mistaken,  there's  a  lot  of  snow  up  there,"  pointing  to  a  dense  mass  of 
heavy  drab  clouds  to  windward. 

"  No,"  returned  Moncrief,  uncertainly, "  it  is  considerably  milder  this 
morning ;  besides,  the  wind  is  too  high,  and  it  is  too  early  for  snow." 

"  Not  in  these  latitudes ;  and  it  has  been  deucedly  cold  for  a  week 
past" 

''At  any  rate,  I  will  go  to  the  meet,"  said  Moncrief,  leaving  the 
room.    "  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?* 

"  I  shall  not  hunt  to-day ;  I  am  going  over  to  Monkscleugh." 

"  Hum !  to  buy  tojs  for  the  child  ?' 

"Yes,"  said  Wilton,  laughing.  **  But  for  to-day  I  am  safe :  Lady 
Fergusson  and  her  fair  daughters,  attended  by  our  diplomatic  cousin, 
are  going  to  Brantwood,  where  there  is  a  coming-of-age  ball,  or  some 
such  high  jinks.  They  politely  invited  me  to  be  of  the  party ;  but  I 
resisted,  Moncrief — I  resisted !" 

**Did  you,  by  George !    That  puzzles  me." 

"  By  St.  George,  you  mean.  Why,  you  suspicious  old  boy,  you  do 
not  seem  satisfied ;  and  yet  Helen  SaviUe  will  be  away  three  or  four 
days." 

"  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  can  make  you  out !"  said  the  Major,  and 
walked  away. 

Wilton  threw  himself  into  an  arm-chair  and  laughed  aloud ;  then  he 
turned  very  grave,  and  thought  long  and  deeply.  If  Moncrief  only 
knew  where  the  real  danger  lay,  and  what  it  was.  How  was  it  that  he 
had  permitted  this  mere  whim,  half  curiosity  half  compassion,  to  grow 
into  such  troublesome  proporticms  ?  He  knew  it  was  folly,  and  yet 
he  could  not  resist !  He  had  always  felt  interested  and  attracted  by 
that  strange  girl,  whose  mingled  coldness  and  sweetness  charmed  and 
wounded  him ;  but  now,  since  he  had  seen  her  ofkener,  and  listened 
to  her  voice,  and  heard  the  sudden,  but  rare,  outbreaks  of  enthusiasm 
and  feeling  which  would  force  themselves  into  expression,  as  if,  in 
spite  of  her  wUl,  he  was  conscious  that  his  feelings  were  deepening 
into  intense  passion  and  tendemesa 
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To  catch  a  sympathetic  look,  a  special  smile^  a  little  word  to  him- 
self alone — such  were  the  nothings  watched  for,  sought,  treasured, 
remembered  by  our  patrician  soldier.  The  vision  of  that  poor  suf- 
fering boy  leaning  his  head  against  Ella  and  clasped  in  her  arms, 
seemed  indelibly  stamped  upon  his  brain.  It  was  constantly  before 
him,  though  he  fought  gallantly  against  it. 

It  seemed  to  haye  brought  about  a  crisis  of  feeling.  Before  that, 
though  touched,  interested,  curious,  he  was  not  absorbed ;  now,  reason 
as  he  would,  resist  as  he  would,  he  could  not  banish  the  desperate 
longing  to  be  in  that  boy's  place  just  for  once.  In  short,  Wilton  was 
possessed  by  one  of  those  rare,  but  real,  passions  which,  when  they 
seize  upon  a  man  of  his  age,  are  infinitely  more  powerful,  more  dan- 
gerous, or,  as  the  case  may  be,  more  noble  than  when  they  partake  of 
the  eager  efferyescence  of  youth. 

And  what  was  to  be  the  end  thereof  ?— so  he  asked  himself  as, 
starting  from  his  seat,  he  paced  the  room. 

Ardently  as  he  felt,  he  could  not  but  acknowledge  that  to  marry  a 
girl,  not  only  in  a  position  little  more  than  menial,  but  of  whose 
antecedents  he  knew  absolutely  nothing — who,  for  some  mysterious 
reason,  did  not  seem  to  have  a  friend  on  earth — was  a  piece  of  folly 
he  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  commit.  And  yet  to  give  her  up — ^worse 
still,  to  leave  her  for  some  demure  curate,  some  enterprising  bagman 
to  win,  perhaps  to  trample  upon.    Impossible ! 

What  then  ?  It  must  not  be  asserted  that  the  possibility  of  some 
tie  less  galling  and  oppressive  than  matrimony  never  presented  itself 
to  Ralph  Wilton's  mind.  He  had  known  such  conditions  among  his 
friends,  and  some  (according  to  his  lax,  but  not  altogether  unpopular, 
opinions)  had  not  turned  out  so  badly  for  any  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned ;  but  in  this  case  he  rejected  the  idea  as  simply  out  of  the 
question.  He  would  no  more  dare  breathe  it  to  that  obscure  little  girl 
than  to  a  princess.  It  would  be  hard  enough  to  win  or  rouse  her  to 
admit  him  as  a  lover,  even  on  the  most  honourable  terms.  She 
seemed  not  to  think  such  things  existed  for  her.  There  was  in  her 
such  a  curious  mixture  of  frankness  and  indifference,  coldness  and 
sweetness,  all  flecked  with  sparks  of  occasional  fire,  that  Wilton  could 
not  help  believing  she  had  some  uncommon  history ;  and  there  were 
times  when  he  felt  that,  if  he  but  asked  her,  she  would  tell  him 
everything  he  craved  to  know.  Never  had  he  met  a  woman  (for, 
young  as  she  was,  she  was  eminently  womanly)  so  utterly  without 
coquetry.  Her  perfect  freedom  from  this  feminine  ingredient  was 
almost  insulting,  and  a  certain  instinct  warned  him  from  attempting 
to  break  through  the  invisible  barrier  which  her  unconscious  sim- 
plicity created.  Yet  all  this  restraint  was  becoming  intolerable.  At 
Broeedale  he  never  saw  her  alone ;  out  of  it,  he  never  saw  her  at  all. 
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The  desire  to  know  all  about  her,  to  impress  her,  to  win  her,  and  the 
straggling  instinct  of  caste,  the  dread  of  making  some  false  step  that 
would  rain  him  in  her  estimation,  tormented  him  almost  into  a 
fever. 

His  long  meditation  ended  in  his  ringing  sharply,  and  ordering 
round  the  dog-cart  to  drive  into  Monkscleugh. 

*'  It's  sure  to  snow,  sir,"  said  his  servant. 
!    "  Not  yet,  I  think.    At  any  rate,  I  shall  take  my  chance." 

"Yes,"  he  continued,  half  aloud,  as  the  man  disappeared,  "I  must 
make  the  attempt ;  and  if  I  meet  her — why,  what  will  be,  will  be !" 
With  this  profoundly  philosophic  conclusion  he  proceeded  to  draw  on 
an  overcoat  and  prepare  for  his  cold  drive. 

The  previous  day,  Wilton  had  managed,  by  a  profound  stratagem,  to 
procure  an  interview  with  Donald,  and  for  his  pains  found  that  young 
gentleman  fearfully  cross  and  rude^  moreover  alone;  but  in  the 
course  of  their  short  conversation,  the  heir  of  Brosedale  confessed  to 
being  greatly  enraged  at  the  nonappearance  of  some  fresh  drawing 
materials  which  had  been  forwarded  from  London,  and  of  which  no 
tidings  could  be  heard ;  that  "  Dandy,"  his  special  pony,  was  ill  or 
disabled,  and  no  one  was  at  liberty  to  go  for  them ;  so  Ella  had  pro- 
mised to  walk  over  to  Monkscleugh  the  next  morning. 

Of  course  Wilton  discovered  that  he,  too,  had  "  urgent  private 
affairs  "  of  his  own  to  transact  in  the  town,  and,  had  it  "  rained 
elephants  and  rhinoceroses,"  he  would  have  persevered. 

It  was  a  still,  cold  morning.  The  bitter  wind  of  the  day  before  had 
fallen,  and  a  kind  of  expectant  hush  pervaded  the  air.  The  man, 
who  stood  at  the  horse's  head,  looked  round  him  with  a  very  dissa- 
tisfied air,  not  seeing  the  necessity  for  driving  to  Monkscleugh. 

However,  the  drive  there  was  accomplished  without  any  encounter, 
save  with  a  barefooted  lassie  on  her  way  to  market.  At  first  Wilton 
drove  slowly,  and  then  fast,  and  before  they  had  reached  the  town  the 
snow  had  begun,  in  large  slow  fiakes.  In  spite  of  its  increasing 
density,  he  managed  to  call  at  the  saddler's  and  the  corn-factor's,  and 
twice  at  the  railway  station,  but  all  in  vain ;  so,  with  a  muttered 
malediction  on  the  weather,  which,  had,  no  doubt,  defeated  the  object 
of  his  expedition,  he  turned  his  horse's  head  towards  home. 

"  It's  gomg  to  be  a  bad  fall,"  he  said  to  his  servant,  as  they  pro- 
ceeded through  the  thickly-descending  snow,  which  scarce  permitted 
them  to  see  a  yard  right  or  left. 

"  It  is  so,  sir;  and  I  wish  we  were  home,  or,  anyhow,  across  the 
brae  there,  where  the  road  turns  to  Brosedale," 

"  Do  you  think  we  will  lose  the  track  ?" 

"  I'll  be  surprised  if  we  do  not,  sir." 

*'  I  fancy  I  shall  be  able  to  make  it  out,"  ^returned  Wilton,  and 
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drove  on  as  rapidly  as  he  could  in  silence.  Suddenly  he  pulled  up. 
**  Look,"  said  he,  **  there— to  the  right.  Do  you  not  see  something 
like  a  figure — a  woman  ?" 

"  Faith,  it's  only  a  big  stone,  sir !" 

"  No— it  moves !  Hallo !"  shouted  Wilton.  "  I  think  you  are  off 
the  road." 

The  figure  stopped,  turned,  and  came  towards  them.  Wilton  im- 
mediately sprang  down  and  darted  forward,  exclaiming,  '^MissKivers! 
Qt)od  God !  what  weather  for  you !  How  fortunate  I  overtook 
you.  Come,  let  me  assist  you  to  reach  my  dog-cart.  You  must  be 
nearly  wet  through." 

She  put  her  hand  on  his  offered  arm.  **  It  is  indeed  fortunate  you 
came  up.  I  had  begun  to  feel  bewildered."  Nevertheless  she  spoke 
quite  calmly,  and  accepted  his  aid  to  mount  the  dog-cart  with  perfect 
composure.  As  Wilton  took  his  place  beside  her  and  gathered  up  the 
reins,  after  wrapping  his  plaid  round  her,  he  made  up  his  mind  very 
rapidly  not  to  attempt  the  longer  and  more  open  route  to  Brosedala 

He  drove  more  slowly,  taking  good  heed  of  the  objects  he  could 
make  out,  and,  to  his  great  joy,  recognised  a  certain  stunted,  gnarled 
oak,  to  the  right  of  which  lay  Glenraven,  and  having  passed  it,  some- 
what increased  his  speed. 

"  It  is  scarcely  wise  to  push  on  to  Brosedale  until  this  heavy  fall  is 
over.  Beside,  the  Lodge  is  much  nearer,  and  you  ought  not  to  be  a 
moment  longer  than  you  can  help  in  these  wet  clothes.  I  am  afraid 
you  must  depend  on  the  resources  of  our  cook  for  dry  garments." 

"  My  clothes  are  not  so  very  wet,  but  my  boots  are.  I  wish  we 
could  have  gone  on  to  Brosedale ;  but  if  it  cannot  be,  I  will  not  trouble 
you.    This  snow  is  too  heavy  to  last  very  long." 

"  Pray  heaven  it  may !"  said  Wilton  inwardly.  Here  was  the  first 
gleam  of  good  fortune  that  had  visited  him.  Ella  was  to  be  all  alone 
with  him  for  two  or  three  hours.  Snow  or  no  snow,  he  would  manage 
that,  at  all  events.  All  the  Brosedale  women  away,  Moncrief  certain 
to  be  storm- stayed  somewhere^  what  a  glorious  chance  for  a  long 
confidential  talk,  for  the  solving  of  many  doubts,  for  the  forging  of 
some  link  that  would  bind  this  wild,  free  bird  to  him.  The  excessive 
delight  and  exaltation  that  made  his  heart  bound  roused  him  to  the 
necessity  of  self-control,  and  he  swore  to  himself  that  not  a  word  or  a 
look  should  escape  him  to  offend  or  startle  his  prize. 

"  How  was  it  you  ventured  out  on  so  unpromising  a  morning  ?"  he 
asked,  as  they  proceeded,  stopping  from  time  to  time  to  make  sure  of 
the  road. 

"  Oh,  Donald  was  so  ravenous  to  get  a  parcel  which  he  thought 
must  be  mislaid  at  Monkscleugh,  that  I  promised  to  go  over  for  it ; 
and  you  know  I  love  so  much  to  be  out.  Still  I  do  not  think  I  should 
have  attempted  it,  only  a  Mr.  Wilton,  who  was  going  somewhere  in 
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the  phaeton,  offered  to  drive  me  to  Monksclengh.  I  thought  it  would 
snow,  hut  I  hoped  to  get  back  before  it  began.  However,  I  was 
overtaken ;  and  I  fancy  I  should  have  wandered  all  day  had  you  not 
found  me." 

*^  I  thought  Wilton  was  going  with  Lady  Fergusson  to  the  fete  at 
Brantwood  ?" 

"  He  was ;  but  he  was  to  take  up  some  one  on  the  way." 

"  He  is  a  relation  of  mine,"  said  Wilton,  feeling  marvellously  crossed 
by  the  simple  tact  of  St.  George  having  discovered  the  hidden  treasure 
as  well  as  himself. 

"  I  suppose  so ;  but  he  is  quite  unlike  you.'* 

It  worJd  be  hard  to  say,  logically,  why  this  comforted  Colonel 
Wilton,  but  it  did. 

"Hold  hard,  sir!"  cried  the  groom,  who  was  standing  up  and 
peering  ahead.  "  You  will  be  right  against  the  gate."  And  Wilton 
found  he  was  at  home.  Another  moment  and  he  pulled  up  at  the 
door  of  the  Lodge. 
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By  MBS.  EDWABDES, 
Author  of  'Ought  Wk  to  Visit  Hbb?*  'Abohib  Lovbll,'  &o. 


Chapteb  XIV. 

BALM   IN   GILBAD. 

Perfect  love  casteth  out  fear.  Leah  Paacal's  '^fiancy/'  a  caprice  born 
of  idleness,  nurtured  by  vanity,  sbivers  under  the  first  breath  of 
adversity  it  is  called  upon  to  meet.  A  woman  of  larger  intelligence 
would  Imve  given  Danton  the  chance,  at  least,  of  explanation ;  in  the 
face  of  harshest  evidence,  have  believed  him  free  until  his  own  lips 
confirmed  the  story  of  his  marriage.  A  woman  of  larger  soul  had 
said,  *'  Married,  or  not  married,  I  love  him,  and  must  love  him  still ; 
thai  can  no  weakness,  no  unworthiness  of  his  imdo  I**  But  you  will 
generally  find  that  human  beings  are  pitiless  in  nice  proportion  to 
their  breadth  of  moral  vision.  Her  own  pride  brought  low,  her  own 
vanity  sharply  stabbed,  resentment  against  the  man  who  has  caused 
her  to  suffer — these,  not  love's  all-embracing,  all-extenuating  anguish, 
are  the  first  emotions  roused  in  Leah  Pascal's  breast.  With  a  face  of 
marble,  but  collected  of  demeanour  as  though  the  whole  scene  were 
some  amusing  drawing-room  charade,  she  listens  to  Danton's  calum- 
niators for  yet  another  ten  minutes.  Then,  with  just  her  usual  voice 
and  manner,  wishes  "  good  night "  all  round,  salutes  the  tip  of  Prince 
Gharming's  whisker,  bestows  a  coquettish  parting  glance  upon  Lord 
Stair,  and  makes  her  way  lightly  up  to  her  room — shared  with  her 
by  little  Deb  in  Naomi's  absence. 

The  child  sleeps  profoundly;  crushed,  humiliated,  burning  with 
angry  passion  though  she  be,  Leah  is  faithful  to  the  one  unselfish 
instinct  of  her  nature ;  walks  straight  to  i^T  sister's  pillow,  stoops, 
and  kisses  her.    Debbie  sleeps  profoundly,  the  smile  of  innocence 
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on  her  lips ;  the  smell  of  the  gloire  de  Dijon  roses  on  the  toilet- 
table  makes  the  room  sweet.  That  smile,  that  sweetness,  £Eill  like 
madness  on  Leah's  over-wrought  brain,  for  both  speak  to  her  of 
Danton!  Double-locking  her  door,  she  flings  herself,  dressed  as 
she  is,  upon  her  bed,  and  through  all  the  early  hours  of  the  night 
keeps  her  watch — that  ghastly  first  watch  over  a  new-slain  hope — 
alone. 

Withhold  your  pity  because  her  love  is  not  of  the  finest  ?  Oh, 
reader,  pity  her  the  more.  Nobler  sorrows  bring  their  own  consola- 
tion. The  sufferings  of  inferior,  narrower  natures,  should  appeal  to 
one  like  the  blind  physical  pain  of  an  animal — a  pain  over  which  no 
modifying  influence  of  soul  or  will  has  power. 

The  oUier  inmates  of  the  house  go  to  their  rooms;  Leah  hears 
them  not.  Danton,  after  a  while,  returns,  pausing,  lover-like,  outside 
her  door  as  he  passes.  She  hears  him  not.  She  is  in  the  state  of 
nerves  when  our  bodily  perceptions  become  blunted,  when  all  outward 
objects  of  sense  are  but  as  shadows  beside  the  torturing  grief  within. 
At  last  the  short  night  of  Paris  ouvrier  life  is  spent ;  the  rumbling 
wheels  of  the  market  carts,  the  cries  of  the  country  people,  begin  to 
be  heard  in  the  streets  below,  and  with  a  shiver  Leah  starts  abruptly 
from  the  bed.  She  is  cold — ice-cold,  and  sick.  Bodily  disconibrt 
arouses  her  from  her  trance  of  bitter  passion ;  she  undresses,  gets  into 
bed  beside  warm,  little,  softly-breathing  Debbie,  and  fiEklls  into  the  deep 
sleep  of  exhaustion ;  dreams  fair  dreams  even,  poor  child,  of  moonlight 
walks  with  Danton,  in  which  diamonds  glitter  on  her  wrists  and 
bosom  (Jack  Chamberlayne's  diamonds),  and  the  gloire  de  Dijon  roses 
are  in  her  hand.  Happy  for  Leah  Pascal  if  she  die  ere  the  spirit  of 
that  dream  be  realised ! 

It  is  late  in  the  morning  before  she  stirs ;  and  when  at  last  her 
heavy  eyes  undoes,  for  a  few  mocking  seconds  her  dreams  are  with 
her  still — ''  not  imagined,  felt/'  Then  comes  the  dreadful  flash  of 
full  returning  consciousness,  and  then — ^the  necessity,  familiar  to 
most  of  us,  of  living  and  making  no  sign  that  the  heart  within  one*s 
breast  is  dead.  Joys  may  be  exceptional ;  grief  never  is  unique.  No 
commonplace  day  that  dawns  but  is  the  conflux  to  a  million  human 
beings  of  two  eternities  of  pain.  Throughout  this  city  of  Paris,  do 
you  suppose  hundreds  of  women  are  not  going  through  just  such  an 
awakening  as  Leah  Pascal's?  Each  thinking  her  own  fate  the 
hardest,  each  crjing  out  in  her  soul  against  the  Juggernaut  society, 
the  letter  of  whose  laws,  while  she  tramples  the  spirit  under  foot, 
she  is  too  weak  or  too  cowardly  to  set  at  naught. 

The  necessity  of  living !  Leah  rises,  dresses  with  as  much  fond 
care  as  usual,  and  comes  down  pale,  but  '^  in  spirits,"  to  her  mid-day 
breakfast,  and  to  the  accustomed  flirtation  that  seasons  it  Lord 
Stair  is  more  her  slave  than  ever  throughout  the  meal ;  by  a  thousand 
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delicate  and  unobtrasiye  attentions  shows  his  care  for  her,  insists  npon 
her  drinking  champagne  instead  of  the  vin  compris  of  the  talle, 
makes  her  langh  eyen — she  finds  it  easier  to  laugh  than  smile — over 
the  latest  bit  of  Paris  gossip.  And  Leah  feels  gratefd  to  him.  All 
men  are  worthless ;  at  that  generalisation  she  arrived  long  ago ;  the 
thought  of  lore  is  noxious  to  her  as  is  that  of  food  to  a  fevered  palate. 
Still,  for  sach  services  as  vanity  demands,  as  well  utilise  Lord  Stair  s 
devotion  as  another's. 

When  Jack  comes  roond  in  his  smart  mail  phaeton  at  two  o'clock, 
he  finds  his  beloved  ready  dressed — the  first  time  since  their  engage- 
ment snch  ptmctoality  has  rewarded  him—and  looking  handsomer  than 
her  wont. 

"I  never  saw  yon  wear  a  vol  before,  Leah,"  says  Mr.  Chamber- 
layne,  staring  at  his  beloved  with  amative  lack-lnstre  gaze ;  ^'  and  it 
becomes  yon  wonderfully,  by  Jove !  Why,  you  have  quite  a  colour ! 
I've  always  tdd  you  what  you  wanted  was  colour." 

So — a  veil  and  a  little  rouge  can  patch  up  the  ravages  of  such  a 
night  of  passion  as  the  last ! 

Leah  takes  her  place  beside  her  lover,  drives  along  with  him  to  the 
Bois — aye,  past  that  AU^e  in  the  Champs  Elys^es  where  she  walked 
with  Danton  fifteen  hours  before — and  feels  that  as  long  as  she  can 
command  fine-stuping  horses,  and  irreproachable  dress,  and  see  the 
eyes  of  men  and  women  follow  her  as  she  passes,  there  may  be  balm 
in  Gilead  yei  When  she  returns  to  the  Bue  Gastiglione,  a  couple  of 
hours  later,  a  glow  that  is  not  wholly  due  to  art  is  on  her  cheeks. 
Her  hand  lingers  in  Jack's  at  parting.  She  confesses,  by  not  denying, 
that  she  looks  forward  to  a  winter  spent  under  Italian  skies,  with 
feelings  of  happiness  that  ahnost  equal  his.  Jack  drives  away  intoxi- 
cated— ^for  one  time  at  least  in  his  life — ^not  by  absinthe. 

Half  way  up  the  stairs  appear  Deb  and  Naomi,  flying  at  headlong 
speed  down  to  meet  their  sister. 

^  Cousin  Bell  has  come,  Leah  I  Cousin  Bell  has  come  !  All  the 
house  smells  like  M.  Eimmels  shop,  and  she  has  thirteen  packages, 
and  wants  to  have  tea  before  dinner,  and  her  hair  is  puffed  up  on  her 
head  Uke  the  ladies  at  the  play."    So  shrieks  Debbie. 

•'  Cousin  Bell  has  brought  me  the  loveliest  chatelaine,"  cries  Naomi — 
a  flutter  of  genuine  agitation  in  her  voice — ^  and  she  says  I  ought  to 
wear  my  dresses  real  grown-up  length  now.  And  I  am  to  go  and 
stay  with  her  in  London,  and  be  introduced.  And,  oh,  Leah" — this  in 
a  whisper — *'  isn't  Cousin  Bell's  face  made  up  ?  Why,  the  powder 
stands  on  her  nose !" 

Leah,  at  the  news,  lifts  her  veil,  and  hastily  rubs  her  handkerchief 
over  her  cheeks  (does  Leah  love  Cousin  Bell  so  well  as  to  weep  over 
her  arrival  ?  thinks  Deb),  then  puts  a  smile  on  her  lips  — we  have 
seen  before  that  she  is  clever  at  this  essentially  feminine  accomplish- 
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ment — and  runs  up,  preceeded  by  the  two  wildly-exoited  children,  to 
the  drawing-room. 

''Bell!  A  day  earlier  than  we  expected!  Such  a  delightful 
surprise — how  thoughtful,  how  good  of  you  I" 

"  My  dearest  girl !" — they  embrace — "  I  was  so  anxious  to  be  here 
at  the  last  to  help  you" — they  embrace  again — "and  I  knew  I  should 
look  a  wreck  for  the  wedding,  unless  I  had  two  clear  days  after  the 
horrid  sea-sicknesa     You  own  sweet  pet !' 

They  embrace  for  the  tiiird  time ;  then  fiedl  to  scrutimsing  each 
other's  £Etces,  as  pretty  women  do,  who  are  at  once  closest  Mends  and 
direst  rivals. 

"  The  poor  thing  has  not  thriven  on  her  engagement,"  remarks 
Bell.  **  Engaged  people  never  do  thrive.  I  lost  seven  pounds  and  a 
half  before  I  married  Mr.  Baltimore.  The  incessant  trouble  of  the 
dressmakers,  I  suppose." 

"  Or  the  misplaced  anxiety  of  one*s  friends,"  answers  Leah.  "  But 
tell  me  about  yourself.  Bell,  dear.  You  are  not  looking  a  quarter  as 
well  as  you  did  in  Scarborough.  What  will  you  have — tea?  In  this 
barbarous  house  they  never  give  us  five  o'clock  tea;  but  I  will  order 
some  for  you  at  once." 

Then,  each  having  relieved  her  anxiety  as  to  the  other's  health,  the 
two  dear  friends  settle  down  on  a  sofa  beside  the  fire  and  grow  con- 
fidential— so  confidential  that  Deb  and  Naomi,  listening  with  the 
avid  attention  of  unfledged  girls,  find  it  difficult  at  iJl  times  to 
decipher  the  meaning  of  their  talk.  The  better,  perhaps,  for  such 
rudimentary  morals  as  Naomi  and  little  Deb  may  possess. 

"  Laura  Griffiths  is  looking  saflfron-coloured."  Mrs.  Baltimore  has 
been  spending  the  past  month  in  Brighton ;  her  stories  of  well-known 
London  people  are  consequently  as  fall-bodied  as  though  it  were  June, 
not  October.  "  Saffron,  indeed,  is  hardly  the  word — that  dead,  thick 
gamboge,  rather,  that  dark  women  do  turn  when  they  go  wrong  in 
their  affections.  And  Sir  George  passes  her  without  bowing.  This  I 
can  vouch  for.  He  was  riding  with  me  on  the  cliff,  the  other  day, 
when  we  met  her.  The  old  dowager  has  taken  lately  to  prune  de 
Monsieur  liveries,  and  you  should  have  seen  how  Sir  George  enjoyed 
it  when  I  commented,  as  a  matter  of  taste,  on  the  mixture  of  purple 
and  yellow  !  Always  the  fate  of  what  are  called  superior  women," 
adds  Bell,  malignantly.  '*  Poor  Laura  ought  to  have  lived  in  the  age 
of  Sir  Charles  Grandison.  No  man,  nowadays,  will  dance  a  senti- 
mental minuet  for  longer  than  a  fortnight  at  a  time." 

"  Especially  if  the  sentimental  minuet  necessitates  a  gamboge  com- 
plexion !  Have  you  been  seeing  as  much  as  ever  of  little  Arty 
Cresswell?" 

"  Arty  Cresswell — why,  have  I  not  told  you  about  the  great  Burton 
catastrophe?    You  know  at  what  pace  things  were  proceeding  at 
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Scarborongh !  Well,  Arty,  it  seems,  confided  in  some  one  else  (that 
mysterions  some  one  else,  who  never  actoally  comes  to  the  light),  or 
left  his  keys  about,  or — tiring  of  the  whole  affair — sent  the  letters 
himself.  Every  version  has  had  its  day  and  sapporiiers.  At  all  events, 
the  letters — her  letters,  you  understand — ^arrived  one  fine  mornings 
labelled  and  dated,  and  directed  in  a  neat  packet  to  Mr.  Burton." 

"  Who  knew  everything,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  world,  from  the 
first,"  suggests  Leah,  with  airy  cynicism,  worthy  of  Cousin  Bell 
herself. 

"  Yes ;  and  who,  knowing  everything,  was  naturally  furious  at 
having  his  eyes  forced  open  against  his  will !  You  can  imagine  the 
set  of  tableaux  that  followed.  Bepentant  wife  on  her  knees,  hair  dis- 
hevelled, Spartan  husband.  Her  mother  sent  for.  His  mother  sent 
for.    Children  sent  for.    Clergy.    Lawyers.    Curtain." 

"And  now?" 

"  Arty  Cresswell  has  gone,  for  his  health,  to  the  Pacific.  The 
children  have  gone,  for  their  education,  to  Germany.  Mrs.  Burton  is 
living  on  five-and-twenty  shillings  a-week  at  Dieppe,  and  poor, 
injaied,  innocent  Mr.  Burton  is  deer-stalking  in  the  Highlands." 

"  All  these  things  end  so  samely,"  says  Leah.  "  A  pity  some  one 
does  not  strike  out  something  new  in  the  way  of  domestic  catastrophes. 
It  must  have  been  much  better  fun  in  the  good  old  days  of  hair 
triggers  and  twelve  paces. 

<<  When  men  fought  with  each  other,  women,  at  least,  had  a  better 
chance,"  says  Bell,  savagely.  ''  Depend  upon  it,  gentlemen  like 
Mr.  Barton  would  contrive  to  keep  their  eyes  wider  open  if  they 
knew  that  their  blindness  might  have  to  be  paid  for  by  an  ounce  or 
so  of  cold  lead  eventually !" 

Mrs.  Baltimore  Uves  on  men's  praise,  in  men's  society ;  has  men 
friends  by  the  hundred ;  has  embittered  men's  homes,  if  she  has  not 
broken  their  hearts,  by  the  score— and  hates  them !  Not,  perhaps,  as 
she  hates  her  own  sex — ihcU  feeling  is  instinctive,  warm,  human ;  but 
rather  with  the  wary,  cold  hatred  of  pohtical  antagonists.  A  type  of 
woman  belonging  to  an  altogether  advanced  stage  of  civilisation,  but 
growing  every  day  we  live  more  common. 

"  Mrs.  Burton  is  not  blameless,  of  course ;  indeed  with  a  child  of 
Arty's  age,  the  whole  thing  must  have  been  her  doing  from  the  first 
Yet,  of  the  two — the  husbiuid  and  wife  I  mean — she  is  infinitely  the 
least  contemptible.  That  is  my  opinion.  The  world,  with  its  usual 
fine  bow-wow  justice  (the  world  with  grown-up  daughters  especially), 
cuts  Mrs.  Burton  in  the  street,  and  invites  Mr.  Barton  to  stay  in  Uie 
Highlands." 

'•  Grown-up  daughters  remind  one  of  Maggie  McDormond,"  says 
Leah,  laoguidly  interested  in  the  Barton  tragedy — "  Maggie  Atkin- 
son, by  this  time,  I  suppose." 
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''  Maggie  McDormond  ?  Is  it  possible  there  can  be  another  big 
scandal  I  have  not  written  about?  Maggie  McDormond,  my  dear^ 
has  ....  gone  to  the  mischief." 

Naomi  and  Deb  both  edge  further  forward  on  their  chairs. 
**  When  yon  left  England,  she  was  on  the  eye,  as  you  know,  of  a 
most  ridicnlously  good  marriage." 

*'  I  remember.  One  of  the  Patent  Mustard  people,  was  it  not  ? 
Eight  thousand  a  year,  and  all  the  little  McDormond  s  to  be  taken 
into  the  business." 

''  Well,  at  the  very  last,  as  near  her  wedding-day  as  you  are,  she 
decamped  with  the  footman." 

Eyen  Leah  opens  her  eyes  at  this.  The  two  chil^n  giye  a  little 
cry  of  delight. 

'^  The  footman  ....  stay ;  the  German-master  ....  something 
utterly  disgraceful,  I  know.  Ah,  I  recollect  I  It  aoaa  the  German 
music-master ;  a  sentimental  young  person,  with  white  hair  filling  on 
his  shoulders,  who  talked  about  High  Art  and  Eleotiye  Affinities. 
Little  as  I  like  the  McDormonds  generally,",  adds  Bell,  *'  I  must  say 
I  felt  for  the  people  in  their  disgrace.  Nothing  is  ao  impossible  to 
liye  down  as  the  misconduct  of  an  unmarried  daughter." 

Leah's  cheeks  flush  to  a  livelier  red  than  they  borrowed  from 
artifice  an  hour  ago.  But  the  light  is  waning ;  the  curtains  across 
Madame's  windows  are  dose  drawn ;  and  Cousin  Bell,  absorbed  in  her 
own  stories,  sees  nothing. 

"  Poor  old  McDormond  ran  after  his  daughter,  they  say,  and  just 
caught  her  in  time  to  be  too  late.  She  had  been  married  the  day 
before.  So  much  for  demure  little  girls  who  get  up  at  six  in  the 
morning  to  study  Mozart,  and  who  decline  fast  dances  on  principle." 

"  She  will  have  her  reward.  Bell."  How  coldly,  articidately  Leah 
speaks !  Who  could  guess  what  vain  remorse,  what  passionate  memories 
grasp  her  heart  at  this  moment?  "A  woman  who  makes  a  love- 
matdi  needs  no  worse  fate  than  to  be  forced  to  live  out  a  love- 
match.  How  is  Brighton— as  pleasant  and  as  wicked  as  Scarb(»ough 
was?" 

**  Wicked  enough  in  all  conscience ;  I  cannot  say  much  about  its 
being  pleasant.  Every  place  bores  one  equally  after  a  week.  We 
have  bad  Tatters  and  suite  to  amuse  us,  for  one  thing." 

Leah's  face  betrays  livelier  emotion  than  even  tl^  misfortunes  of 
her  dearest  friends  have  had  power  to  elicit  from  her. 

^'  Tatters !  And  does  she  drive  the  same  ponies  stilly? — the  Gholmon- 
doley  ponies,  I  mean.  And  how  does  she  dress?  And  has  she 
taken  yet  to  furs  ?  I  would  sooner  rely  on  Tatters  for  real  taste  than 
on  all  these  Parisian  men-milliners  together." 

'^  Tatters,  my  dear,  came  out  the  day  before  I  left  Brighton  in  the 
very  most  exqiusite  costume  I  oversaw.    Buby  velvet,  with  ermine — 
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60  deep — ^for  trimming,  and  amethyst  buttons,  that  they  say  belonged 
to  Marie  Antoinette.  They  were  purchased  for  a  fabnlons  price  at 
the  Empress  Engdnie's  sale — authentic  historical  buttons,  not 
wretched  inutations,"  adds  Bell,  mournfully,  "such  as  we  outsiders 
are  forced  to  be  content  with." 

Leah's  heightened  colour,  her  eyes,  her  lips,  all  evince  the  warmest 
interest  in  the  subject.  "And  what  was  her  hat?  But  I  need 
scarcely  ask — en  suite,  of  course." 

"  Her  hat,"  answers  Mrs.  Baltimore,  "  was  a  Louis  Seize  hunting 
hat,  of  ruby  velyet,  with  a  dasp,  absolutely  princely  in  yalue,  to 
match  the  buttons." 

"  And  purchased  also  at  the  Empress  Eugenie's  sale  Y* 
"  No ;  the  clasp  was  made  expressly  for  her  at  Hunt  and  Boskell's ; 
I  know  the  history  of  eyery  stone ;  the  handle  of  her  driying-whip 
richly  set  with  amethysts  and  diamonds  to  match." 

"  Such  a  dress  is  impossible,"  says  Leah,  with  a  sigh.  "  One  might 
get  as  fiEu:  as  the  buttons,  perhaps." 

..."  And  without  th^m  the  dress  is  simply  a  ruby  yelyet  and 
ermine,  such  as  Mesdames  Brown,  Jones,  and  EoUnson  can  order  at 
their  milliner's.  Impossible  to  imitate  Tatters,  without  Tatter's 
resources." 

"  And  who  is  she,  Leah  ?"  cries  Naomi,  perfectly  unable  to  restrain 
her  feelings  longer.  "The  yery  happiest  person  on  earth,  I  am 
sure." 

"  You  should  neyer  ask  questions  when  your  betters  are  speaking, 
NaomL  I  haye  told  you  so  often.  Howeyer,  on  this  occasion, 
perhaps,  your  curiosity  is  laudable.  Tatters  is — Bell,  would  you 
kindly  enhghten  the  cluldren's  heathen  ignorance  ?' 

"  Tatters  is  one  of  the  beet  drest  women  in  London,"  says  Bell, 
grayely,  "  as  she  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  enyied.  Tatters  driyes 
the  finest  horses  that  money  can  buy,  she  sets  the  fashion  in  dress, 
and,  it  has  eyen  been  hinted,  in  manners.  Whene'er  she  takes  her 
walks  abroad  haK  the  heads  in  London  turn  to  look  at  her." 

"As  they  will  after  Leah,"  interrupts  Debbie's  shrill  treble. 
"  When  LeaJi  marries  she  is  going  to  be  a  fine  lady  of  fashion,  like 
you.  Cousin  Bell,  and  Madame  Tatters." 

Happily  the  appearance  of  D6sir^,  with  fiye  o'clock  tea,  puts  an  end 
to  the  conyersation. 

Chapter  XV, 

AN  ENOHANTBESS  A  LA  MODE. 

Bell  Baltimore  is  fair,  free,  and  fiye-and-thirty ;  tall  of  stature, 
upright  as  a  dart,  and  as  nearly  graceful  as  a  woman  can  be  who  owes 
full  one  haK  of  her  graces  to  training,  rather  than  nature.    Not  fair 
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by  temperament — the  dark  brow  and  eyelash  tell  yon  that — ^bnt 
blonde  by  long  bleaching  of  the  hair,  long  powderiog  of  the  skin — 
fair,  as  we  of  the  nineteenth  century  have  grown  to  accept  the  word 
in  common  parlance.  A  wonderfully  pretty  woman,  eyen  though 
her  youth  (and  such  a  youth !)  be  oyer ;  lips  sweet  as  the  petals  of  a 
wild  rose ;  a  little  nose,  half-inclined  to  impertinence,  and  the  hand- 
somest pair  of  mocking,  cold,  blue  eyes  that  eyer  smiled  away  the 
reason  and  the  fortunes  of  men. 

Poor  Bell — what  a  throat  and  arms  she  once  had !  Well,  when 
she  had  them,  she  displayed  them  liberally,  and  now  that  she  has 
them  no  longer,  she  displays  them  not  at  all.  Chest  delicate,  say  the 
faculty.  Whateyer  the  sacrifice,  the  lungs  must  not  be  exposed  to 
night  air.  Some  weaker  sisters  thus  circumstanced  might  giye  up 
health  to  fashion.  Bell  does  nothing  of  the  kind ;  accepts  her  doom 
like  a  martyr,  and  in  a  ball-room,  with  clouds  of  diaphonous  gauze 
rising  to  her  chin,  and  softening  eyery  angle  of  shoulder  and  elbow, 
looks  as  girlish  of  figure  still  as  many  a  budding  beauty  of  nineteen. 
Neyerwas  woman  a  greater  adept  at  knowing  how  much  it  is  good  to 
show  than  Bell  Baltimore.  I  speak  not  of  elbows  only.  She  carries 
the  supreme  art  of  artless  reticence  iato  friendship,  flirtation,  loye — 
into  eyery  relation  of  human  existence. 

Married  in  her  teens  to  a  man  a  score  of  years  her  senior.  Bell,  by 
the  time  she  was  seyen-and-twenty,  was  lefk  alone  to  steer  her  little 
bark  among  the  shoals  and  quicksands  of  fast  London  life.  Mr. 
Baltimore  got  attached  to  the  embassy  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  Bell's 
lungs — so  the  same  accommodating  faculty  declared — were  too  deli- 
cate for  her  to  accompany  him.  Scandal  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  They 
liyed  together  as  long  as  fate  permitted  them,  like  angels ;  was  it  not 
through  the  interest  of  one  of  Bell's  deyoted  friends  tiiat  dear  Bobert 
got  his  appointment  ?  Mrs.  Baltimore,  then  as  now,  was  immensely 
admired,  run  after ;  and  Mr.  Baltimore — well,  let  us  say  that  Mr. 
Baltimore  had  the  good  taste  and  feeling  to  enjoy  his  wife's  popu- 
larity. Who  can  forget  Bell's  beautiful  conduct  after  his  departure  ? 
How  she  refused  two  consecutiye  balls,  gaye  up  Ascot  and  the  Derby, 
and  could  only  be  induced  to  go  to  Goodwood  with  the  quietest  little 
party  of  four,  and  in  )ialf-mourning ! 

A  young  woman  of  seyen-and-twenty  cannot  pine  away  and  die 
because  her  husband  liyes  in  Bussia.  Bell,  of  course,  rallied.  Eyery 
letter  from  Si  Petersburg  exhorted  her  to  amuse  herself,  and  she  was 
far  too  good  a  wife  to  neglect  the  wishes  of  her  absent  lord.  She 
rallied ;  went  out  next  season  more  than  eyer ;  perhaps  into  a  society 
one  shade  faster  than  she  had  frequented  with  Eobert,  and  from  that 
time  till  the  present  has — the  word  looks  malicious,  and  yet  I  can 
find  no  other  to  replace  it— has  floated !  With  occasional  submer- 
gencies,  I  must  confess.    Are  there  not  submergencies  in  eyery  career. 
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political,  literary,  artistic  ?    The  career  of  a  votary  of  faahion  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule. 

Well,  when  women  in  the  lower  grades  of  life,  wretched  seamstresses 
or  mill-girls,  once  get  their  heads  under  water,  they  very  seldom 
trouble  society  by  coming  to  the  surface  more.  Bell,  wise  in  her 
generation,  has  consistently  made  to  herself  friends  of  the  Mammon 
of  unrighteousness,  and  in  high  places — friends  who,  after  considerable 
patience,  with  a  good  deal  of  hard  pulling,  have  each  time  succeeded 
in  bringing  her  to  dry  land.  ^*  Mrs.  Baltimore  was  cut  at  one  time 
by  two-thirds  of  London/^  shrieks  shrill-toned  malice.  **  Cut,  or  not 
cut,  I  have  always  gone  to  court  regularly,"  says  Bell's  calm  voice ; 
*'  not  because  the  ceremonial  amuses  me,  but  because,  in  Bobert's 
position,  during  Bobert's  absence,  I  feel  that  it  is  the  right  thing  for 
me  to  do." 

How  can  Mrs.  Brown  and  Lady  Smith  refuse  the  acquaintance  of 
a  lady  who,  as  a  duty,  jostles  elbows  with  every  duchess  and  mar- 
chioness in  the  land  at  the  Palace  drawing-rooms  ? 

A  good  many  people  do  refuse  it:  old  friends  of  her  husband, 
well-wishers  of  her  children — Bell  has  actually  a  pair  of  small 
daughters  away  under  the  stern  wing  of  Mr.  Baltimore's  sisters  in 
Scotland.  The  world  generally  accepts  her,  under  protest  I  "  Not  a 
person  I  would  allow  my  Lucretia  to  be  seen  with  in  any  public 
place,  and  we  never  have  her  at  our  small  parties.  But  at  a  crush — 
my  dear  Mrs.  Candour,  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  how  impossible  it  is 
to  weed  when  you  really  want  your  rooms  filled."  And  Bell  under- 
stands her  position  to  a  nicety ;  gives  back  hatred  for  hatred,  scorn 
for  scorn,  with  interest ;  rewards  Lucretia  and  Lucretia's  mamma  for 
each  crush  to  which  she  is  invited,  on  sufferance,  by  stabs  such  as 
only  a  woman  living  in  the  debataUe  land  between  the  half  world 
and  the  whole  has  power  to  inflict. 

She  is  a  cousin  by  marriage  of  the  Pascals,  and  the  Prince  Charm- 
ing, with  his  wonted  Christian  optimism  concerning  success,  has 
always  persisted  in  regarding  her  as  the  most  innocent  of  human 
beings.  Once  or  twice  during  the  periods  of  submergence  of  which 
I  spoke,  it  has  indeed  been  in  his  power  to  throw  out  a  stray  rope  or 
so  on  her  behalf.  And  Bell,  odd  to  say,  has  returned  these  acts  by 
a  certain  substantial  gratitude — opera  tickets  for  which  she  had  no 
better  use ;  boxes  of  faded  finery  for  the  girls ;  during  the  last  twelve 
months,  trips  to  watering-places  for  Leah ;  and,  finally,  the  capture 
of  Jack  Chwnberlayne. 

That  Leah,  with  her  beauty,  her  affection  for  money,  and  her  per- 
fectly "  broad  "  notions  as  to  ways  and  means,  might  have  arrived  at 
the  same  end,  unassisted,  is  possible — possible,  but  not  likely.  Jack, 
eight  short  weeks  ago,  never,  on  principle,  opened  his  lips  to  a  lady, 
or  in  any  way  frequented  the  hunting-grounds  of  decent  society. 
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Mothers  looked  at  him  in  apathetic  despair.  Daughters  called  him 
*'  that  hideous  little  monster,"  and  drew  their  skirts  together  as  he 
passed.  All  classes  of  reeqpectaUe  money-hnnters  regarded  the  pro* 
spective  hundred  thousand  pounds  as  already  in  tb^  hands  of  the 
Philistines.  But  Bell,  from  that  debatable  standing-point  of  hers, 
thought  differently,  reeolred  upon  and  encompassed  Jack's  rehabilita- 
tion by  a  coup  de  main,  the  ostensible  machinery— horse-dei^g. 

Mr.  Chamberlayne,  at  Scarborough  for  his  h^th,  had  a  thorough- 
bred Irish  mare  to  sell  Mrs.  Baltimore,  at  Scarborough  for  her 
health,  was  suddenly  ordered  horse-ex^cise — by  the  &enlty.  They 
met ;  they  looked  over  the  mare's  points,  in  each  other's  company. 
''  When  I  have  to  deal  with  a  g^itleman/'  said  Bell,  giving  Jack  the 
fullest  benefit  of  her  bloe  eyes — *' when  I  hate  to  deal  with  a  gentle- 
man, I  never  employ  either  vet  or  dealer.  You  say  the  mare  is 
sound,  Mr.  Ofaamberlayne.  Tell  me  your  price  in  two  words,  and  the 
afiSur  is  settled." 

And  so  it  was — for  poor  Jack.  From  horse-dealing  to  tender 
friendship ;  from  tender  friendship  for  Mrs.  Baltimore  to  tender  friend- 
ship for  her  dearest  frigid,  Miss  Pascal;  the  gradations  were  easy. 
Not  unversed  in  some  oiher  social  dangers.  Jack  had  literally  no  ex- 
perience whatever  to  guide  him  amidst  glaciers  matrimonial.  Jolly 
little  dinners  and  suppers ;  boating  parties ;  rides ;  every  human  duty, 
tie,  or  belief  made  a  theme  for  ridicule.  ....  What  was  there  in  all 
this  to  scare  a  man's  conscience  ? — what  to  remind  him  that  he  had 
overstepped  the  sunny  frontiers  of  Bohemia  and  was  in  a  country 
where  the  word  "  to-morrow  "  has  a  meaning  ?  Jolly  little  dinners ; 
unlimited  champagne,  of  the  best  vintage ;  a  scoff  at  love  and  lovers, 
at  husbands  and  wives — and  then  an  awakening,  one  fine  morning, 
with  a  worse  headache  than  his  wont,  and  a  remembrance  that  his 
signet  ring  reposed,  in  token  of  affiance,  upon  Miss  Pascal's  third 
finger  I     So  was  Jack  Chamberlayne  rehabilitated. 

"  We  owe  everything  to  you,  Bell,"  says  Colonel  Pascal,  pressing 
his  cousin's  hand  as  he  leads  her  down  Madame  Bonchr^tien's  gas- 
illumined,  tawdrily-decorated  staircase.  "  My  dear  child's  early  mar- 
riage to  the  man  of  her  choice,  a  young  fellow  so  eetinuJ^le — 
estimable  in  every  way — as  Mr.  Chamberlayne." 

"  And,  if  Mr.  Chamberlayne  will  only  live  another  twelvemonth, 
the  possessor  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,"  interrupts  Bell, 
wickedly.  I  will  do  Bell  Baltimore  justice.  She  may  be — she  is — a 
finished  actress,  in  her  own  especial  line.  Hypocrisy,  without  aim  or 
audience,  is  an  exertion  beyond  her  strength.  "  Jack  is  not  estimable, 
and  he  is  not  the  man  of  Leah's  choice  ;  but  he  is  a  very  good  parti, 
and  I  managed  it  You  are  right,  there.  Well,  you  have  done  me 
more  than  one  good  turn  in  days  gone  by,  and  I  am  not  fond  of  being 
in  debt.    Just  that." 
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Bell  sits,  of  oonrse,  beside  Colonel  Pascal,  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
and  the  dinner  passes  off  brilliantly.  Instantly  upon  the  arrival  of 
the  fine  London  lady,  with  her  airs,  graces,  band-boxes,  and  iin- 
pertinenoe,  Madame  Bonchxetien  sent  to  the  nearest  restaurateur 
for  entrees.  Desire  is  in  his  newest  buttons ;  the  old  ladies  have  put 
on  their  best  caps,  Deb  and  Naomi  their  rose-ooloured  sashes.  Even 
Mrs.  Wynch,  mudb  as  she  detests  Colonel  Pascal  and  all  belonging  to 
him,  is  in  her  snuffy  ermine  and  cotton  vdvet.  BeU  herself  is 
simply  dazzling.  Her  dress,  an  azure  silk,  a  little  the  worse  for  a 
couple  of  seasons'  wear,  with  soft  lace  ruffles  at  her  wrists  and  throat, 
and  a  heartbreaking  little  entanglement  of  blonde  and  rose-buds 
perched  coquettishly  on  the  summit  oi  her  bleached  locks.  Beautiful, 
with  Leah's  blooming  youth,  with  Naomi's  chiselled  features,  so  near, 
you  could  scarely  call  her.  But  there  is  a  fiiscination  independent  of, 
and  beyond,  girliedi  fireshness,  or  perfection  of  ouUine.  Bell  Baltimore 
had  studied  the  whole  art  of  allurement  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
practises  it  with  Ae  calm,  untroubled  certainty  of  an  adept.  She  gives 
a  side  glance  and  looks  down  at  Colonel  PaseaL  She  openly  com- 
mences, a  flirtation  with  her  opposite  neighbour.  Lord  Stair.  Tooth- 
less old  Mr.  Maonamurdo,  Churchwarden  Pettingall,  do  not  get  through 
their  dinners  without  an  occasional  look  or  word  that  makes  their 
withered  hearts  feel  young  again. 

"  And  this  is  what  Leah  Pascal,  in  time,  may  hope  to  arrive  at." 
So  rings  the  death-knell  of  love,  purity,  of  all  furest  might-have-beens, 
in  Leah's  soul.  Smiles  prodigal  as  those  of  TaUerSy  and  but  a  shade 
less  venial.  A  face  patched  over  to  perfection ;  with  morality  to 
match.  Insincerity  so  perfect  that  one  bows  before  it  as  .a  work  of 
art,  and  a  heart  of  steel.  The  lasfe-flnished  product  of  decades  of 
civilisation,  a  woman  of  £Etsbion. 

''  Tou  have  become  as  silent  as  a  school-girl,  my  dear,"  whispers 
Bell,  affectionately  encircling  Leah's  waist  when  the  ladies  have 
returned  to  the  drawing-room.  "  The  depressing  effect  of  living  among 
all  these  mummies,  probably.  Ob,  my  poor  child,  what  men !  Is 
Lord  Stair — I  mean  to  appropriate  Lord  Stair — the  nearest  thing  to 
humanity  the  house  contains  ?" 

"Lord  Stair  is  my  very  greatest  friend.  Bell,"  answers  Leah, 
evasively.  Not  for  thrice  Jack  Chamberlayne's  prospective  wealth 
could  she  pronounce  the  name  of  Danton  before  Bell  Baltimore. 
"  Don't  talk  of  appropriating  Lord  Stair,  unless  you  want  our  friend- 
ship to  be  over." 

''  It  would  not  be  the  first  time  that  the  same  person  has  had  his 
heart  broken  by  us  both,"  remarks  Mrs.  Baltimore.  Look  at  Mr. 
Ghamberlayne." 

"  That  is  quite  another  matter,"  says  Mr.  Chamberlayne's  beloved. 
^'  If  Jack  were  to  admire  twenty  other  people  as  much  as  he  does  me 
I  don't  think  I  could  be  jealous  of  him.    Poor,  good  old  Jack  1" 
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Poor^  good  old  Jack  drops  in,  unexpectedly,  before  tea  is  oyer. 
Daring  the  whole  past  week  Leah  has  persistently  enlarged  upon  the 
necessity  of  his  keeping  aloof  from  the  Bne  Castiglione  daring  the  final 
forty-eight  hoars  before  the  wedding.  It  is  an  established  piece  of 
etiqaette  that  the  bridegroom  shoald  thas  absent  himselL  .  .  .  Every 
old  lady  in  the  boose  has  told  her  so.  .  .  .  And  the  little  sisters  insist 
on  haying  her  to  themselyes  at  the  last,  and  she  is  really  not  free  from 
those  horrible  dressmakers  one  moment  daring  the  day.  The  logical 
resalt  of  which  persistence  being  that  Jack  has  again  tamed  wildly 
saspicioas  of  Lord  Stair ;  jealoas,  beyond  core  of  jadgment,  of  every 
moment  that  Leah  and  Lord  Stair  6pend  together  ongaarded  by  bis 
presence. 

Mnch  as  he  loves  the  girl — oh,  poverty  of  langaage,  that  we  mast 
so  often  desecrate  that  word ! — he  distrusts  her  more ;  thereby,  fool 
thoagh  he  be,  showing  sagacity  that  might  shame  the  reason  of  some 
better  men.  Her  an  wonted  Idndness  daring  their  drive  to-day  sent 
him  away  from  the  hoase,  as  I  have  said,  intoxicated ;  before  he  had 
tamed  into  the  Bue  de  Bivoli  he  began  to  ask  himself  agly  qnestions 
on  the  score  of  her  possible  motives.  Mistrast  does  not  reqaire  any 
very  high  or  complicated  mental  process ;  and,  little  thoagh  Jack  has 
seen  of  refined  society,  his  experiences  since  he  left  off  jackets  have 
safficed  to  teach  him  the  meaning  of  Jadas  kisses.  Once  aroosed,  and 
neither  cigars  nor  brandy  coald  qaiet  the  '' monster  begot  apon  itself, 
bom  on  itself."  Dressmakers,  little  sisters,  etiqaette — a  nice  pretext 
to  pat  a  man  off  with>  etiqaette!  Jack  broods  fiercely  over  his 
imagined  wrongs  daring  his  solitary  dinner,  rashes  forth  from  his  hotel 
the  very  second  the  meal  is  over,  and  enters  Madame  JBonchr^tien's 
salon  jast  in  time  to  find  Lord  Stair  mormaring  pretty  things  into 
Miss  Pascal  s  ear,  on  the  sofa,  and  Bell  Baltimore  in  a  comer,  virtaoosly 
playing  besiqne  with  little  Deb. 

"  Yoa  aim  too  high,  Debbie."  Bell  sees  Jack  Chamberl^yne,  withoat 
uplifting  her  eyelashes,  and  improvises  this  small  aside  for  his  benefit 
"  That  is  jast  the  fietalt  Leah  makes,  too.  Toa  children  risk  everything 
for  doable  besiqae  or  seqaence,  and  I — yoa  see,  Deb,  score  my  little 
common  marriage,  twenty,  and  win.  Oh !  Mr.  Chamberlayne,  is  it 
really  you  ?    How  yoa  startled  me !" 

Jack  never  feels  himself  more  thoroagbly  at  home  than  in  Mrs. 
Baltimore's  company — a  doabtfal  compliment,  perhaps,  to  Mrs. 
Baltimore !  She  can  talk  down  to  his  level,  while  she  ms^es  him  feel 
that  he  talks  ap  to  hers.  She  knows  his  world,  mascaline  and  feminine — 
she  knows  himself;  save,  perhaps,  in  some  few  honest  comers  beyond  a 
Bell  Baltimore's  lights.  Even  with  Leah  frowning  on  him,  it  woald  be 
hard  for  Jack  to  remain  long  sallen  ander  the  inflaence  of  this  syren's 
smiles.  And  Leah  does  not  intend  to  frown  on  any  man  to-night, 
least  of  all  on  Jack.  The  presence  of  her  own  familiar  friend  fans  the 
gii'l's  latent  coqaetry — ^bitterly  miserable  thoagh  she  be — to  white 
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heat  When  Danton  comes  (her  feverish  eyes  watch  the  dock  for  him 
akeady)  he  shall  find  Lord  Stair  and  Jack  Ghamberlajnei  both  at 
her  foot.  Her  cheeks  flush  to  their  loyehest  hectic — ^her  spirits  become 
wild.  Not  Belly  with  all  her  Brighton  gossip,  her  practised  powers  of 
amnsmgy  can  compete  with  Leah  to-night.  Jack  grows  more  desperately 
in  love  than  erer.  He  perches  himself  on  a  low  stool  about  the  third 
of  a  yard  from  her  feet,  and,  jealousy  and  suspicion  forgotten^  looks  up, 
with  all  the  rapture  of  proprietorship,  into  her  exquisite,  animated  face 
— Lord  Stair  still  forming  a  modest  third  in  the  background.  Colonel 
Pascal  gazes  at  the  picture  of  innocent  happiness  with  parental  pride ; 
and  Bdlf  neglected,  begins  to  yawn  behind  her  pocket-handkerohiefl 

''Leah,"  cries  little  Deb,  at  this  touching  juncture,  *'  may  Naomi 
and  I  put  on  our  bridesmaids'  dresses— just  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ? 
Naomi  does  so  want  to  try  our  effect,  and  we  will  promise  not  to  sit 
down;  and  you  really  ought  to  let  Jack  see  how  we  look." 

Leah  objects — an  unaccountable,  sudden  sharpness  in  her  voice— 
but  Jack  interferes.  ''  Why  the  dickens,  at  such  a  time. as  this,  should 
the  poor  children  not  amuse  themselves  ?  Bridesmaids — ^love  their 
little  hearts !  Let  us  see  the  bridesmaids'  dresses,  by  all  means.  Any- 
thing to  remind  us  of  that  thrice-blessed  six  o'clock  ceremony  next 
Wednesday." 

*'  I  hope  we  shall  call  it  blessed  this  time  next  year,"  remarks  Leah. 
However,  she  lets  the  children  depart,  Naomi  rushing  wildly,  three 
steps  at  a  time.  Deb's  poor  little  halting  legs  following  as  best  they 
may,  upstairs.  Ten  minutes  later  they  return,  transfigured  from 
gawky,  ill-dressed  girls  into  angels,  all  white-and-rose  and  spotless 
gauze,  afraid  to  walk  or  breathe  or  sit,  after  the  manner  of  angels. 

<<  What  we  want,  to  show  us  off,  is  the  bride  I"  cries  Naomi,  in  a 
kind  of  exaltation.  ''  Stand  up  for  a  minute,  Leah,  just  to  try  how  we 
shaU  look." 

Leah  is  ip.  simple  white  muslin  to-night ;  some  instinct  of  femioine 
friendship  guided  her,  doubtless,  in  selecting  the  one  dress  dear  Bell 
cannot  venture  to  wear.  A  creamy  gloire  de  Dijon  rose,  taken  from 
the  glass  upon  her  dreesing-table,  lies  amidst  the  ripples  of  her  nut- 
brown  hair. 

""Tes,  to  be  sure, Leah,  cries  Jack, springing  to  his  feet;  ^to please 
me— wdl,  to  please  the  children,  then — stand  up  for  a  minute.  Where 
is  the  use  of  &Ise  shame  at  this  time  of  day  ?" 

''  False  shame !"  repeats  Leah,  slowly,  and  gives  her  lover  a  look — 
such  a  look  of  frozen  indifference  as  any  man  but  a  Jack  Ghamber- 
layne  must  surely  interpret  righi  ''  Well,  I  never  thought  among 
my  many  sins  that  I  should  be  accused  of  that." 

Saying  which  she  rises.  Jack  taking  forcible  possession  of  both  her 
hands,  and  allows  herself  to  be  centrally  placed,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  company  at  large,  with  the  angels  behind. 
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*'  You  ^mnt  a  yeil — ^yon  want  a  vefl  to  hide  your  blaflhes,"  cries 
Mr.  Ghamberlayne.  ^*  Ah,  here  is  just  the  thing  1"  And  seizing  a 
lace  antiniacaasar  from  the  back  of  a  neigfabooring  diair,  he  l^uows 
it  suddenly  over  her  head.  ^'  Now,  if  we  had  only  a  parson  handy, 
we  would  get  through  the  ceremony  at  onoe  and  save  papa  the  expense 
of  the  wedding  dinner.    By  the  Lord,  we  would !" 

He  draws  Leah's  cold  left  hand  through  hie  arm,  adjusts  an  ima- 
ginary flower  in  his  button-hole,  smoothes  down  his  neck-tie,  goes 
through  the  pantomine  of  producing  a  ring  tnm.  his  -waistcoat  pocket. 

''  I,  John  Frederick,  take  thee,  Leah" 

He  has  proceeded  thus  far  in  the  marriage  ceremony  befoie  Leah 
can  free  hie  himd  from  his  grasp.  The  children  are  in  ecstasies,  the 
old  ladies,  on  tiptoe,  wateh  with  delight  the  frolics  of  our  dear  young 
Croesus. 

*'  Take  thee,  Leah,  to  my  wedded  wife.   To  hme  and  to  hold  ** 

And  then  Jade  stops  abruptly.  A  footst^  sounds  on  the  stter,  the 
drawing-room  door  opens ;  another  second,  and  Danton  has  ivalked 
straight  in  amidst  them  all. 

Leah's  head  is  turned  away,  but  the  sudden  quickening  of  her 
breath,  the  feeling  of  actual  physical  pain  that  contracts  her  heart, 
tells  her  the  truth. 

OHAPrm  XVI. 

"COMKl" 

Mentally  Leah  Pascal  has  rehearsed  Uieir  meeting  at  least  one 
hundred  times  during  the  past  twenty-four  hours,  always  tragically. 
Danton  should  find  her  passionately,  loudly  injured,  or  cold  and 
tearless  as  stone ;  a  Lady  Macbeth  or  a  Medea.  He  comes,  and  she 
is  acting  a  hxce  with  Jack  Ghamberlayne,  an  antimacassar  oyer  her 
head,  a  room  full  of  indifferent  men  and  women  looking  on.  Is  not 
the  yam  of  human  lives,  as  a  rule,  thus  mingled— off  the  stage  ? 
Despair,  death,  in  the  soul,  and  externally  the  trayestiments  of  a 
burlesque  and  spectators  I 

"  M.  Danton— this  is  fortunate,"  cries  NaomL  She  does  not  love 
Danton  ordinarily ;  but  any  man,  any  audience  would  be  welcome  to 
Naomi  Pascal  at  this  blissful  crowning  point  of  existence.  ^*  Leah  is 
only  got  up,  you  know,  but  Deb  and  I  are  real.  With  white  kid 
gloves,  and  bouquets,  and  our  bridesmaids'  lockets,  this  is  exactly 
how  we  shall  be  on  Wednesday," 

'^How  are  you,  Danton?"  cries  Jack,  holding  out  a  couple  of 
fiogers,  good-humouredly.  "  Just  in  time  to  play  us  the  Weddmg 
March,  eh  ?  We  have  been  following  the  new  fa^iion  in  executions, 
Monsieur;  getting  <mr  execution  over,  snug  and  quiet,  and  disap- 
pointing the  public." 
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Danton  is  liyid ;  that  ashen-grey  eoloar  to  which  dark-complexioned 
men  are  apt  to  turn  under  the  influence  of  sadden  and  violent  emotion. 
Bat  the  mnscles  of  his  month,  his  Yoice — all  that  is  within  the  con- 
trolling power  of  will — ^betray  him  not. 

'^  Yon  have  done  wisely,  sir."  So  he  remarks,  in  answer  to  JacVs 
small  pleasantry.  ^'Wisely  and  well  On  an  occasion  like  Miss 
Pascal's  marriage  many  men  must  suffer.  By  keeping  the  spectacle 
jHiyate^  we  may  hope  at  least  that  their  pangs  wiU  be  leseened." 

At  Uie  coolness  of  his  tone,  the  composure  with  which  he  enters 
into  Jack's  humour,  every  fibre  in  Leah's  frame  thrills  with  passion. 
She  snatches  the  covering  fioom  h«r  head,  flings  it  from  her,  and 
stands,  with  gaze  averted  from  Jack  Chamberlayne  and  the  rest,  but 
confronting  A«m.  Her  eyes  eeem  to  have  become  black  as  night  from 
the  dilation  of  thdr  pupils,  her  brow  is  contracted,  her  lips  are  white. 
An  expression  of  compressed,  silent  rage,  such  as  I  tiiink  obIj  features 
of  Hebrew  origin  can  wear,  deforms  the  whole  youth  and  beauty  of 
her  face. 

**You  have  the  knack  of— finding  us  travestied — M.  Dant(m." 
God,  can  this  be  her  own  voice,  she  wonders,  that  speaks  so  cardessly ! 
"  But  practical  jokes  are  our  forte.    Are  they  not,  Jack  ?" 

And  then  she  turns,  and  without  a  blash  meets  all  their  looks — 
her  lover's.  Lord  Stair's,  Danton's — all ! 

"  By  Jove,  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  practical  *  jokes,' "  cries 
Jack,  putting  on  a  long  feuse.  '^  You  are  coming,  1  hope.  Monsieur, 
to  see  me  turned  off  on  Wednesday?  Evening  afflur  —  special 
licence— dinner  here,  in  the  Bue  Gastiglione  afterwards.  Of  course 
you  have  offered  M.  Danton  a  place  at  the  mournful  ceremony,  my 
dear?" 

"  If  I  have  omitted  to  do  so  before,  I  invite  M.  Danton  now,"  says 
Leah,  coldly,  articulately.  '^  Our  firiends  are  to  meet  at  the  English 
chapel  in  the  Avenue  Marbeuf,  M.  Danton,  at  six  precisely." 

"  There  will  be  four  bridesmaids,"  cries  Naomi,  with  effusion.  "  Deb 
and  I  in  white  and  rose,  as  you  see,  and  the  two  Sherringtons  in 
blue" 

'^  And  we  have  seen  the  cake,"  adds  Deb.  ^*  Oh,  such  a  beauty, 
M.  Danton !  As  big  as  a  card-table,  with  the  comers  off,  and  Cupid 
sitting  on  a  heap  of  gold  in  the  middle." 

*'  There  are  temptations  for  you,"  says  Jack,  his  hoUow  little  face 
beaming.  **  If  you  want  another,  I  have  it — be  best  man.  Oh,  I  am 
not  joking  at  all,  my  love."  This  is  in  response  to  a  flash  he  receives 
from  his  love's  eyes.  *'  I  got  a  telegram  from  Smithett  just  before 
dinner,  and  he  can't  come — ^broken  a  couple  of  ribs  by  a  fall  down  at 
Newmarkei    If  M.  D^mton  would  not  mind  standing  proxy?" 

"Surely,  Chamberlayne — ^ahem — you  must  have  other  friends  in 
Paris,  firiends  of  older  standing — ahem !"    Thus  Prince  Charming, 
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pompooslyy  from  the  hearth-rag ;  Prince  Charming,  horrified  at 
having  a  Bohemian  medical  student,  who  plays  the  piano,  who  gets  his 
living  no  respectable  person  knows  how,  at  his  danghter's  marriage. 

'^I  accept  the  invitation  conditionaUy,"  says  Danton,  pointedly 
addressing  himself  to  Leah.  *^  Before  next  Wednesday  it  may  happen 
that  I  am  some  hmidreds  of  miles  away  from  Paris.  If  I  am  here  " 
— a  little  panse ;  Leah's  heart  accentuates  that  pause  with  its  fullest 
meaning — '*  I  shall  not  fidl  to  be  at  the  English  chapel,  in  the  Avenue 
Marbeu^  at  six." 

"  But  that  sort  of  answer  vnll  scarcely  do  for  a  best  man,  will  it?" 
asks  Bell  in  her  silvery  tones.  She  rose  while  Danton  spoke,  has 
crossed  the  room  in  her  gliding,  noiseless  way,  and  stands  now  close 
beside  Miss  Pascal's  elbow.  '^  Bridesmaids  and  best  men  must, 
surely,  make  up  their  minds,  whatever  the  bride  and  bridegroom  do, 
before  the  eleventh  hour?" 

'' Whatever  the  bride  and  bridegroom  do."  As  she  utters  these 
words  vnth  emphasis,  Mrs.  Baltimore's  eyes  meet  those  of  Danton, 
and  the  gauntlet  is  thrown  down  between  them.  To  a  very  large 
proportion  of  men  Bell  is  irresistible.  Others,  while  retaining  their 
peace  of  mind  personally,  do  fullest  justice  to  her  capabilities  ^  con- 
quest To  just  a  few  she  is  repulsive.  Danton  is  amongst  these 
few,  and  Bell  already  knows  it.  At  a  glance  he  discerns  &e  white- 
wash on  her  soul,  as  clearly  as  the  rice-powder  on  her  face ;  sees  the 
finished  woman  of  the  world,  the  licensed  seductress  of  fiiiahion,  in 
every  fold  of  her  clinging  draperies,  every  intonation  of  her  tramed 
voice ;  and  ranks  her— oh,  how  infinitely  lower  than  any  of  those 
poor  ballet-girls  and  chorus  singers,  his  public  appearance  with  whom 
has  60  scandalised  the  virtuous-minded  inmates  of  Madame  Bon- 
chr^tien's  house ! 

''As  I  am  positive  to  be  in  Paris,"  remarks  Lord  Stair,  ''and  as  I 
never  change  my  mind  " — he  gives  a  quick  look  at  Leah — "  under  any 
circumstances  whatever,  perhaps  I  might  be  considered  an  available 
substitute  for  Mr.  Smithett  ?" 

"Charming I  charming!"  cries  Colonel  Pascal,  the  eye  of  his 
imagination  already  on  a  paragraph  in  the  Morning  Posi,  wherein 
the  delightful  name  of  Lord  Stair  shall  figure  pre-eminent.  "  Beally, 
Chamberlayne,  I  congratulate  myself — your  fHend  must  excuse  me — 
but  I  congratulate  myself  on  Mr. — um— aw — Smithett's  broken  ribs." 

"  I  don't  congratulate  myself  at  all,"  says  Jack,  with  his  frank 
rudeness,  and  lookiog  thunder-clouds  at  Lord  Stair.  "  Smithett  is 
one  of  my  best  friends,  and  a  fellow  of  my  own  age,  and  a  deuced 
good-lookhig  fellow,  too.  Who  ever  heard  of  having  a  beet  man  " 

"  Old  and  ugly  enough  to  be  your  grandfather,"  Lord  Stair  in- 
tenrupts  him  vrith  unraffled  temper.  "  It  is  an  anachronism  certainly." 
Still,  in  a  proxy,  I  think,  grey  hairs  may  be  overlooked." 
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^'And  your  hair  is  not  gtey,  Lord  Stair^"  cries  Deb,  fixing  her 
terrible  eyes  on  his  lordship's  flame-oolonred  locks.  ''  I  heard  Leah 
say  the  other  day  that  hair  like  .  .  •  like  that  /"  remarks  Deb,  with 
delicate  ambigniiy,  **  never  turned  grey.    Didn't  you,  Leah?" 

The  speech  delights  Jack  back  into  good-humour. 

^'  I  have  a  great  mind  to  take  you  with  us  as  travelling  bridesmaid, 
Deb.  You  would  do  finely  to  amuse  us  on  wet  days,  and  that,  when 
we  begin  to  grow  tired  of  each  other." 

"  If  you  take  a  bridesmaid,  you  ought,  in  common  fairness,  to  take 
a  beet  man,  too,"  says  Lord  Stair.  '^  The  whole  system  of  wedding- 
touring  wants  radical  change.  Suppose  you  inaugurate  the  reforma- 
tion, Chamberlayne !  Make  up  a  pleasant  party  of  five  or  six  people, 
and  never  get  tired  of  each  other  at  all.  What  do  you  say.  Miss 
Pascal?" 

But  the  question  meets  with  no  answer.  Miss  Pascal  has  moved 
abruptly  away  into  the  back  drawing-room,  and  stands  there,  beside 
the  piano ;  her  head  turned  from  every  one  save  M.  Danton,  who  has 
followed  her,  her  face  bent  down  over  a  heap  of  music  she  is  hur- 
riedly examining.  Brief  must  be  their  colloquy,  if  colloquy  they 
hold ;  few  the  words  in  which  explanation  is  offered,  or  passion  vented. 
Mrs.  Baltimore  watches  them  stealthily.  Colonel  Pasc^  (upon  whom 
an  instinct  of  uneasiness  has  fallen  wi^  regard  to  Danton)  shifts  from 
one  dandified  foot  to  the  other,  passes  his  jewelled  fingers  through  his 
hair,  fidgets  half  way  across  the  room — ^in  another  minute  will  be  at 
his  daughter's  side. 

'*  You  have  suffered,  my  poor  love ;  you  are  suffering  at  this  mo- 
ment," whispers  Danton.  *'  Yes,  Miss  Pascal,  he  adds  aloud, ''  the 
romance  you  want  is  here.  I  brought  it  down  &om  my  room  a  couple 
of  days  ago." 

'*  Suffered !  You  have  killed  me,"  comes  her  answer  in  broken, 
stifling  accents.  *'  You  have  killed  me— and  you  presume  to  speak 
like  this,  still!" 

**  I  lov^  you,"  is  Danton's  answer.  **  Throw  me  over,  be  true  to 
me,  as  you  will.    I  love  you." 

"  Love  ? — ^Yes,  papa,  yes ;  M.  Danton  is  going  to  smg  for  us — You 
dare  insult  me  with  that  word.  I  know  the  truth,  sir  I  Mr.  Pet- 
tingall  has  told  me  the  whole  shameful  truth." 

By  this  time  Colonel  Pascal  has  reached  them.  **  It  will  oblige 
us  infinitely,  I  am  sure,  if  M.  Danton  will  fikvour  us  with  some  of  his 
very  charming  songs — the  last  occasion  probably,  Leah  my  love,  that 
you  and  Mr.  Chamberlayne  will  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  them." 

''Let  me  petition,  too,"  cries  BeU  Baltimore,  crossing  to  the  piano. 
''  Music  is  my  passion,  M.  Danton — Leah,  you  have  not  introduced 
me  to  M.  Danton — ^Italian  songs  above  all,  and  I  know  that  you  sing 
Italian  well ! ' 
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Danton  smiles,  looks  flattered,  and  in  the  space  of  about  a  minate 
and  a  half  has  glided  into  the  empty  yerUage  that  in  the  wodd  is 
called  Art-talk  with  Bell.  He  is  simply  giying  Leah  time — time 
for  the  philtre  contained  in  that  word  *'  love  "  to  enter  her  Teins  and 
lend  her  courage. 

*'  And  yon  tciU  smg  to  ns  ?  Ah»  how  good,  and  I  may  choose — 
these  are  your  songs,  IL  Danton — I  may  cbooea  what  we  shall  haye^ 
firstr 

And  Bell  does  choose,  and  Danton  sings.  He  poasessea  a  magni- 
ficent natural  capacity,  as  we  haye  seen;  a  y(Hce  rich  in  tene  and 
compass,  afflaent  in  youth's  full  freahn^is.  So  fiu;  tbe  taok  iaeaay. 
But  be  sure,  without  a  tolerably  strong  will,  a  man  oanaoi  be  put 
through  a  whole  repertory  of  songs,  now  brayoora^  now  ballad^  now 
Italian,  now  English — ^a  man,  I  say,  his  heart  torn  by  sudden  anguish 
^f  disappointment,  cannot  sing  any  number  of  songs,  at  command, 
without  the  exercise  of  will  quite  beyond  the  ayecagOi  Ha^iily, 
Danton  possesses  this  will  He  shrinks  not  from  a  single  Aote— 
not  eyen  from  that  upper  0  his  enemies  know.  Ballad  asid  bi»* 
youra,  French,  Italian,  EngUsh,  he  goes  through  it  all  like  an  artist, 
^md  brings  what  Bell  herself  would  call  her  heart  into  her  throat 

'*  You  really  must  giye  me  the  name  of  that  Italian  baiearole^  M. 
Danton?"  He  has  quitted  the  piano  at  last,  and  Bell's  blue  eyes 
are  looking  their  softest  into  his.  '^  I  haye  no  yoice,  unfortunately 
for  myself,  but  I  can  just  make  noise  enough  when  I  am  alone,  with 
the  doors  well  shut,  to  recall  better  thiogs.  ^  SvUa  poppa  dd  mio ' — 
No,  my  wretched  memory  will  neyer  retain  six  consecutiye  Italian 
words  unices  you  write  them  down  for  me." 

Beader,  all  things  come  to  him  who  waits  and  has  power  to  utilise 
lus  chances.  During  the  past  quarter  of  an  hour,  aye,  during  eyery 
bar  he  sung,  Danton  has  been  reyolving  one  quec^n  in  hiB  mind — 
how  to  communicate  with  Leah.  To  speak  to  her,  eyen  in  a  whisper, 
is  impossible,  guarded,  trebly  guarded,  as  she  is.  To  send  her  a 
note  through  one  of  the  seryants  of  the  house  might  be  to  compro- 
mise them  both  beyond  redemption.  And  he  must  communicate 
with  her  at  once,  must  see  her  alone  to-night,  or  no  more  until  he 
meet  her  as  the  wife  of  Jack  Chamberlajne. 

The  opportunity  of  which  he  well-nigh  despaired  comes  to  him 
now  through  the  agency  of  Bell  Baltimore ;  Bell,  who  would  giye 
her  two  best  diamond  rings — the  occasion  forces  me  into  strong 
language— sooner  than  see  Leah  feithless  to  her  affianced  byar. 
Moying  into  such  a  position  that  he  can  rest  his  hand  upon  the 
mantelshelf  and  at  the  same  time  feel  sure  that  no  friendly  eyes 
oyerlook  his  shoulder,  Danton  takes  a  note-book  from  his  pocket, 
tears  out  a  couple  of  its  leayes,  and  at  Mrs.  Baltimore's  command 
begins  to  write — but  not  the  name  of  the  Italian  barcarole. 
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She  oroBsee  over  quickly  to  his  side — is  Bell  set  upon  poor  Danton's 
conquest,  or  what,  ihat  she  should  monopolise  him  so  pertinaciously  ? 
*'  I  am  really  ashamed  to  give  you  all  this  trouble^  M.  Danton,  but 
that  is  the  price  people  of  talent  have  to  pay.  You  have  written  me 
the  title  of  the  song  ?  Now  would  you  add  the  composer's  name, 
and  the  publisher's  ?  Thank  you  so  much."  And  Bell  stretches  out 
her  soft  pink  pahn  with  a  look  and  a  smile  that  exceedingly  few  men 
would  have  strength  of  mind  to  resist. 

DaiKton  folds  the  piece  of  paper  on  which  he  has  scribbled  six 
or  eight  words  in  pencil^  and  transfers  it  to  his  waistcoat  pocket 
Afterwards,  deliberately  dotting  every  "  i "  and  crossing  every  **  t," 
he  writes  down  upon  the  second  leaf  the  name  of  the  barcarole  for 
Mrs.  Baltimore,  ;»resents  it  to  her  with  a  bow,  then  returns  to  the 
piano,  amidst  bridesmaids  and  groomsmen  and  lovers  and  all,  and 
addresses  Leah. 

**And  here  are  the  words— the  last  words  of  the  romance  you 
asked  me  for.  Miss  Pascal."  Clearly  and  aloud  he  speaks ;  Colonel 
Pascal,  Lord  Stair,  Jack  himself  may  hear  every  syllable.  *^  I  had 
forgotten  them  till  this  moment." 

And  quick  as  thought  the  folded  slip  of  paper  is  transferred  from 
Danton's  waistcoat  pocket  into  Leah's  hand.  Bell  Baltimore,  not  un- 
versed in  the  art  of  surreptitious  note-giving,  watches  the  whole 
transaction  under  shelter  of  her  fan,  and  arrives  at  her  own  conclu- 
sions. 

Well,  and  the  evening  comes  to  a  close.  The  weary  farce  is  acted 
out,  Jack  Ohamberlayne's  adieu  spoken,  the  final  adieu  before  he  shall 
meet  his  bride  at  the  altar,  and  Leah,  guarded  to  the  last  by  Bell  and 
by  the  children,  gets  to  the  quiet  of  her  own  bedroom  and  to  liberty. 
Need  I  tell  jou  with  what  trembling  haste  she  locks  her  door,  how 
eagerly  her  fingers  unclose  upon  the  paper  that  may  be  her  warrant 
of  life  or  death,  with  what  blmded  eyes  she  reads  ? 

^*  Li  the  Atelier,  when  the  house  is  quiet  to-night    Gome." 

So  run  the  ^  last  words  of  the  romance."  Oh  insolence,  in  their 
altered  position,  that  he  should  dare  address  her  thus,  demand  an 
interview  as  a  matter  of  right !  Oh  joy,  that  he  is  near,  and  that 
he  loves  her  still !  She  flings  the  paper  down  amidst  the  gewgaws 
and  trinkets  that  strew  her  dressing-table,  she  snatches  it  up  to  raise 
it  to  her  lips.  She  pales  with  anger,  she  flushes  with  soft  repentant 
tenderness.  '^Li  Uie  Atelier,  when  the  house  is  quiet  to-night. 
Come." 

The  request  is  an  insult,  yet  she  must  needs  accede  to  it,  were  it  but 
to  tell  him  so.  To  remain  away  would  imply  distrust  in  her  own 
strength,  belief  in  Danton's.  She  will  go,  even  at  the  risk  of  dis- 
covery;  go,  if  only  to  say  those  five  worfs  "  I  love  you  no  longer," 
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and  so  take  leave  of  him,  and  of  eyerything  connected  mth  the 
mawkish  name  of  love,  for  evermore.  Aiid  deciding  thus,  she  holds 
the  note  forth  for  instant  destmotion  in  the  candle ;  watches  it,  cold 
and  resolnte,  nntil  its  comers  hegin  to  carl  above  the  flame ;  then 
snatches  away  her  hand,  and  with  a  passion  of  tears  hides  the  paper 
in  her  breast.  "  Oh,  my  love — oh,  my  miserable  broken  life — oh,  ttiat 
I  might  die  to-night,  that  he  might  feel  the  weight  for  ever  of  having 
killed  me!" 

She  sits,  her  head  clasped  between  her  hands,  while  tears  rain  down 
her  cheeks — scalding  tears,  such  as  only  the  first,  selfish,  inconsolable 
grief  of  youth  can  prodace. 

A  discreet  tap  at  the  bedroom  door  makes  her  start  gniltily.  It  is 
Mrs.  Baltimore's  maid  with  a  request  that  Miss  Pascal,  if  not  too 
tired,  will  come  down  for  a  httle  fireside  chat  with  her  mistress  before 
bedtime  ? 

Fireside  chat  with  Bell  Baltimore — ^panegyrics  on  flounces,  orange- 
flower  wreaths,  and  Brussels  veils,  to-night !  Well,  if  only  to  turn 
away  suspicion,  it  must  be  gone  through,  like  the  rest  of  the  hypo- 
crisies that  the  next  forty-eight  hours  hold  in  store.  Leah  bathes 
her  eyes  in  cold  water,  rubs  her  pallid  cheeks  till  they  glow  again,  and 
in  five  minutes'  time  is  standing  at  her  friend's  door,  the  conventional 
smiles,  the  conventional  falsehoods  ready  on  her  miserable  lips.  So 
good  of  dear  Bell  to  send  for  her  .  «  •  .  ah,  and  what  a  sweet,  sweet 
wrapper — ^real  Mechlin,  of  course  ?  And  the  lining  of  that  becoming 
rose-coloured  tafietas !  Now  they  can  have  one  of  their  good  old 
gossips,  just  as  they  used  to  have  in  Bell's  dressing-room  at  Scarborough. 

The  good  old  gossips,  in  which  the  friends  were  wont  to  discuss  the 
idtimate  fate  of  Mr.  Chamberlayne ! 

Mrs.  Baltimore  is  in  possession  of  the  state,  or  visitor's  apartment  of 
the  Bonchr^tien  establishment.  No  meagre  camp-bedst^,  no  cur- 
tainless  windows  are  here.  Silk-lined  draperies,  warm  carpets,  ormoula 
and  looking-glasses  abound.  A  wood-fire,  piled  half  way  up  the 
chimney,  blazes  on  the  hearth.  On  the  dressing-table  is  ranged  a 
regiment  of  scent-bottles,  trinkets,  ivory  brushes ;  all  the  raw  mate- 
rials of  war,  without  which  a  veteran  coquette  would  no  more  travel 
than  would  an  experienced  general  without  gunpowder.  Bell,  herself, 
reclines  in  an  arm-chair  beside  the  fire,  her  delicate  person  swathed  in 
embroideries  and  ribbons,  her  head  denuded  of  its  towering  pu&,  and 
with  coils  of  blonde  hair  simply  wound  round  it  for  the  night. 
Novelists  of  the  sterner  sex  talk  of  the  midnight  conferences  when 
heroines  appear  before  each  other  in  tears,  and  their  back  hair.  Ex- 
perience of  actual  life  informs  us  that  women  are  as  reticent  of  dis- 
playing the  one  as  the  other.  Leah  has  wiped  away  the  traces  of  her 
tears,  as  of  so  many  crimes.  Bell  has  still  ten  pounds'-worth  of 
M.  Isidore's  best  workmanship  round  her  head. 
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"  You  dear/extraYagant  old  Bell,  how  nice  you  look— just  like  the 
heroine  in  a  Fre^ch  novel !  And  what  a  room  Bonohretien  has  pro- 
duced for  yon !  Yon  should  see  the  den  the  children  and  I  inhabit ; 
no  curtains,  no  carpet,  no  fire.  But,  to  be  sure,  the  Prince  Charming 
gets  us  boarded,  all  three  in  a  lump,  for  a  hundred  francs  a-week." 

*'  Poor  dear  Prince  Charming,"  says  Bell ;  "  I  declare  only  to  look 
at  his  face  does  one  good.    He  radiates  with  satisfaction." 

*'  And  gratitude  to  you,  Bell,  the  sayiour  of  the  family.  Ah,  well, 
I  hope  poor  Jack  will  feel  the  same  kind  of  gratitude  six  months 
hence." 

And  with  a  sigh,  too  audible  to  be  altogether  real,  Leah  draws  up 
another  easy-chair  beside  the  hearth  and  sinks  therein ;  precisely  in 
such  a  position^that  the.light  of  the  fire  falls,  with  searching  brilliancy, 
upon  her  face. 

Bell  Baltimore  watches  her  in  silence.  '^  If  I  were  not  assured  of 
your  happiness,  Leah,"  she  remarks,  presently,  *'  if  I  were  not  certain 
that  your^heart  is  as  light  as  heart  can  be,  I  should  say  that  you  had 
been  crying." 

'^And  what  if  I  haye  been  crying?"  says  the  girl,  promptly. 
**  What  if  I  cry  every  night  of  my  life,  just  now  ?  You  know  me  on 
the  surfiEtoe  only,  Bell.  You  don't  give  me  credit  for  a  smgle  human 
feeling.  Do  you  think  it  costs  me  nothing  to  leave  those  two  dear 
children,  and—  " 

*'  And  your  dear  papa.  Of  course  it  must  cost  you  infinite  sufiering 
ta  bid  the  Prince  Charming  good-bye !  I  ought  to  have  remembered 
that  when  I  spoke.  What  a  delightful  person  your  friend  M.  Danton 
seems,  Leah !" 

The  blow  is  struck  quickly,  with  precision;  but  Leah  does  not 
stagger  by  a  hairVbreadth  under  the  shock  ^'  M.  Danton  has  a 
remarkably  fine  tenor  voice,"  she  observes,  with  excellently  assumed 
indifference  to  the  subject. 

"  And  quite  one  of  the  handsomest  faces  I  have  seen.  He  reminded 
me,  at  once,  of  Guiglini  (you  are  too  young  to  remember  poor  Chiiglini) ; 
jnst  the  same  fine  eyes  and  delicate  line  of  profile." 

It  is  Leah's  torn  to  be  silent  Not  remembering  Ouiglini,  how  can 
she  be  expected  to  enlarge  on  the  beauty  of  his  eyes  or  profile  ? 

"  Much  as  I  should  dislike  this  boarding-house  existence,"  goes  on 
Bell,  *^  there  is  one  decided  advantage  in  it — ^you  are  thrown  with 
picturesque  people,  such  as  you  would  never  otherwise  meet" 

'*  People  like  Lord  Stair,  for  instance,"  says  Leah.  Evidently  the 
conversation  interests  her  not,  for  she  has  to  repress  a  yawn,  and 
raises  her  handkerchief  to  her  lips. 

*'  Well,  even  Lord  Stair  is  more  picturesque  in  the  Bue  Castiglione 
than  he  would  be  in  London.  But  I  spoke  of  M.  Danton.  Out  of  a 
house  like  this,  you  would  never  get  a  chance  of  being  in  the  same 
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room  with  a  person  like  M.  Danton*  And  he  is  charming !  Your 
father  m^itioaed  hii  circamstanoes  to  me,  poor  fellow ;  hat  of  conrse 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  talent.  An  artist  is  an  artist.  I  can 
assure  yon,  Leah,  I  quite  enjoyed  my  evening.'' 

The  stiletto  point  finds  its  way  where  ihe  straightforward  dagger 
thrust  was  powerless.  "  He  who  ran  might  read  that  you  enjoyed  your- 
self, Bell!  For  my  own  part,  I  must  say  I  thought  you  a  little 
cruel.  G<msidering  your  long  lists  of  killed  and  wounded,  could  yon 
not  he  satisfied  without  the  slaughter  of  our  poor  obscure  Yictim» 
likeM.  Danton?" 

**  Tou  mean  that  I  laid  myself  out  for  M.  Danton's  conquest  ?'' 
says  Bel],  with  her  chill  smile.  "  Well,  this  is  about  the  first  time  I 
haye  been  accused  of  a  weakness  a  la  Maggie  McDormond !  I  can 
understand  most  phases  of  mental  depravity,"  she  adds,  lightly ;  "  but 
that  particular  one— a  woman  stooping  to  accept  notice  from  a  man 
beneath  herself — is  beyond  me." 

The  firelight  quivers  and  dances  on  the  faces  of  the  two  cousins,  od. 
Bell  Baltimore  who  allured,  on  Leah  Pascal  who  accepted.  Jack 
Chamberlayne.  Bell  is  upright,  alert,  watchful,  the  conscious  virtues 
of  a  Cornelia  on  her  cold  blonde  face !  Leah's  eyes  are  fixed  upon  the 
blazing  embers,  her  hands  lie  listlessly  on  her  lap,  the  expression  of 
lassitude  that  follows  any  strong  mental  excitement  is  visible  upon  her 
whole  person. 

**  *  A  man  beneath  herself.'  If  I  were  sufficiently  wide  awake  to 
argue,  we  would  have  that  question  out.  Bell.  I  should  like  to  know 
how  you  interpret  the  word  'beneath.'  But  I  am  really  mortally 
tired  to-night  When  we  were  in  the  drawing-room  I  listened  to  aU 
your  voices  as  though  I  were  in  a  dream,  hearing  rather  than  under- 
standing." 

**  You  are  thoroughly  overwrought,  Leah,"  says  Bell,  with  meaning. 
**  And  persons  in  just  that  kind  of  state  have  an  unpleasant  trick  of 
falling  seriously  ill !  If  you  are  wise  you  will  not  stir  from  your  own 
room  to-morrow.  One  wants  all  one's  nerve  to  get  through  a  wedding 
gracefully.  And  honestly  and  truly,  you  are  looking  frightfully  ill, 
child.     You  have  aged  by  three  years  since  I  saw  you  last." 

Leah  not  replying  to  the  compliment.  Bell  has  to  resume  the 
burthen  of  making  conversation  unassisted,  and  for  half-an-hour 
more  carries  it  on  without  slackening  speed.  Dress,  scandal,  the 
delightful  golden  future  that  lies  before  Jack  Chamberlayne's  wife, 
the  certain  conquests  and  successes  of  next  season's  campaign — these 
are  Bell's  themes ;  not  unwisely  chosen !  In  a  certain  kind  of  shallow 
cleverness,  a  certain  skin-deep  knowledge  of  the  weaknesses  of  human 
nature,  very  few  women  can  surpass  Bell  Baltimore.  At  last  the 
clock  above  the  fire-place  strikes  one. 

"  And  all  my  chances  of  beauty-sleep  are  over  for  to-night,"  cries 
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Leah,  rising  with  a  start  ''  Bell,  if  I  look  as  plain  as  my  best 
firiends  oonU  wish  on  Wednesday,  I  shall  haye  yon  to  thank,  remember. 
These  ghostly  vigils  are  a  fatal  preparation  for  dead  white  silks  and  a 
daylight  complexion." 

Bell  follows  her  to  the  door,  and  when  kisses  have  been  exchanged, 
holds  the  girl's  fe^rish  hand  in  her  own.  *'  Leah,"  she  whispers, 
**  will  yon  forgiye  me  if  I  offer  yon  one  little  bit  of  commonplace 
adfice  ?  I  promise  nerer  to  ask  a  question,  never  to  go  back  to  the 
snbjeot  while  we  live ;  but  all  my  hardly-gained  experience  of  the 
world  makes  it  an  absolute  dnty  for  me  to  speak." 

"  Advice — duty  ?  I — I  don't  know  what  you  mean.  Bell,"  stammers 
Leah,  changing  oohmr  painfully,  and  trying,  with  poor  success,  to 
smile.  '*  The  best  advice  you  can  give  me  is,  to  go  to  sleep  as  soon 
as  possible." 

^Tes,  Leah,  go  to  sleep;  and  even  m  your  dreams  refrain  from 
listening  to  one  more  syllable  of  the  last  wards  of  the  ronumee.  Good 
night,  my  dear," 
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It  is  not  often  that  the  highest  productions  of  genius  find  nnirersal 
acceptance  among  gentle  and  simple  alike.  The  dramatic  form  has 
this  advantage  over  others  in  which  thought  and  power  may  be  clothed 
that  it  challenges  the  spectator's  attention  at  once,  without  putting 
him  to  any  obvious  exertion  of  his  mind.  The  ear  and  eye  need  not 
be  educated  to  see  and  hear  a  play,  as  they  must  for  the  proper  appre- 
ciation of  painting  or  of  music.  The  play  has  also  the  advantage  of 
appealing  to  both  senses  at  once,  of  presenting  living  and  speeicing 
pictures  in  the  place  of  forms  or  sounds  alone.  Thus  the  taste  for  the 
drama  has  ever  been  more  common  than  that  for  other  arts,  and  thus 
that  drama  which  is  full  of  humanity  and  full  also  of  stirring  incidents 
centred  round  a  character  comprehending  almost  every  mood  and 
passion  of  man,  has  ever  been  popular  above  all  its  fellows.  As  the 
truth  and  variety  of  this  character  have  never  been  equalled,  so  each 
man,  as  he  reads  or  listens  to  Hamlet's  thoughts,  feels  that  some  part 
of  his  own  inner  life  is  being  passed  before  him ;  and  there  is  no  way 
so  straight  and  sure  as  this  to  the  sympathies  of  a  listener.  The  favour 
in  which  for  these  and  other  reasons  tiie  play  of  'Hamlet'  was  held 
by  the  public  seems  to  have  been  contemporaneous  with  its  pro- 
duction. The  first  edition  appeared  in  1603,  the  second  in  1604, 
and  in  that  year  Anthony  Scoloker,  making  a  dedication  to  his  poem 
*  Daiphantus,'  wrote  that  **  his  epistle  should  be  like  friendly  Shake- 
speare's tragedies  where  the  comedian  rides,  when  the  tragedian 
stands  on  tip-toe.  Faith  it  should  please  all  like  Prince  Hamlet.'' 
Coming  down  to  a  later  age,  we  find  that  indefatigable  play-goer 
Pepys  recording  two  visits  to  *  Hamlet,'  but  on  botii  occasions  he 
speiala  less  of  the  play  than  of  the  admirable  acting  of  Betterton, 
whose  Hamlet,  according  to  tradition,  has  never  been  equalled.  It 
may  be  noted  that  this  actor  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  Shakspeare's 
own  views  of  the  character  at  second  hand.  Pepys  was  probably 
happier  as  a  judge  of  acting  than  as  a  critic  of  a  play,  for  he  dismisses 
the  '  Midsummer  Night's  Dream '  with  lofty  contempt  as  "  the  most 
insipid,  ridiculous  play  that  ever  I  saw  in  my  life ;"  and  on  another 
occasion  he  makes  this  remarkable  entry  in  his  diary :  '^  To  Deptford 
by  water  reading  *  Othello,  Moore  of  Venice,'  which  I  ever  heretofore 
esteemed  a  mighty  good  play,  but  having  so  lately  read  '  The  Adven- 
tures of  Five  Houres,'  it  seems  a  mean  thing."  It  is  sad  to  reflect 
that  the  present  generation  has  never  had  a  chance  of  seeing  the  play 
which  could  thus  edipee  Othello.     Our  present  purpose,  however,  is 
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not  with  PepySy  but  with  the  poet  upon  whose  works  he  pronounced 
judgment  after  his  fashion. 

It  is  well  known  that  Shakspeare  never  absolntely  invented  the 
plots  of  his  plays,  but  fashioned  them  from  stories  already  in  exist- 
ence. To  this  role  the  plot  of  Hamlet  forms  no  ezceptiony  and  as 
attention  is  now  particularly  directed  to  that  play,  it  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting to  give  some  account  of  the  material  out  of  which  the  master 
moulded  his  greatest  work.  The  original  story  of  Hamlet  is  found 
in 'The  Danish  History  of  Saxo  Grammaticus.'  The  king  whom 
Shakspeare  calls  Claudius  was  named  Fengo,  and  the  first  striking 
difference  between  the  history  of  Amlethus  and  the  play  of  Hamlet 
is  in  the  tBucb  that  Feugo  made  no  secret  of  his  brother's  murder,  but, 
as  the  historian  says,  concealed  the  atrocity  of  the  deed  with  so  bold  a 
cunning  that  he  contrived  to  give  his  crime  the  appearance  of  a  good 
deed;  for  he  asserted  that  Gerutha  (the  Glerbrude  of  the  play), 
although  her  character  was  of  the  most  amiable  kind,  yet  had  suf- 
fered from  a  violent  hatred  on  the  part  of  her  husband,  whom  for  her 
sake  he  had  killed;  because  it  seemed  a  monstrous  thing  that  a 
woman  of  the  kindest  and  most  open  heart  should  continue  to  endure 
the  weight  of  her  husband's  contempt  And,  adds  Saxo  Grammaticus, 
with  a  quaint  simplicity,  **  this  perversion  of  the  &cts  was  not  put 
forth  in  vain."  Amlethus,  after  his  father's  murder,  adopted  the  plan 
of  Brutus,  and  assumed  a  character  of  stupid  imbecility.  His  &vourite 
occupation  was  to  make  sharp  stakes  of  wood,  which  he  hardened  in 
the  fire,  and  when  asked  why  he  did  so  he  replied  that  he  was  pre- 
paring means  to  avenge  his  father's  death*  This  not  unnaturally 
aroused  the  suspicions  of  Fengo,  who  caused  a  spy  to  be  set  upon 
Amlethus,  to  discover  whether  his  madness  was  real  or  aissumed,  in  the 
person  of  a  woman  of  light  reputation.  By  the  assistance  of  a  friend, 
however,  and  the  connivance  of  the  woman,  who  had  an  affection  for 
him,  Amlethus  escaped  this  device,  but  did  not  succeed  in  lulling  the 
suspicions  of  Fengo.  A  councillor  of  the  king's  (the  Gorambis  or 
Polonius  of  Hamlet)  then  suggested  that  Amlethus  should  have  a 
private  interview  with  his  mother,  at  which  he  should  be  present  in 
concealment,  and  report  to  the  king  i^  as  was  probable,  the  prince 
should  drop  his  mask  of  madness.  The  astute  Amlethus,  however, 
divined  at  once  for  what  reason  the  interview  was  arranged.  Ac- 
cordingly he  entered  his  mother's  room  in  his  character  of  an  idiot, 
crowing  like  a  cock,  flapping  his  arms  up  and  down,  and  jumping 
along  the  wall.  By  these  crafty  means  he  stumbled  upon  the  hidden 
spy,  whom  he  instantly  slew,  after  which  he  threw  his  body  to  the 
pigs.  Upon  this  ensues  a  dialogue  between  Amlethus  and  his  mother, 
which  is  the  origin  of  the  famous  closet  scene,  and  then,  as  in  the 
play,  Amlethus  is  sent  to  England  with  two  companions  bearing 
secret  instructions  for  his  death.   Before  he  goes  he  gives  two  curious 
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direotioiis  to  his  mother :  the  one  to  have  the  great  hall  &[  the  palftee 
hung  with  light  curtains ;  the  other  to  celebrate  his  obsequies  wheo 
he  has  been  away  for  a  year. 

The  adyentnres  of  the  Prince  in  England  are  curious  for  the 
resemblanoe  which  they  bear  to  those  ^Northern  and  German  tales 
in  which  Jack  or  Dummling  surprises  every  one  by  the  wit  and 
shrewdness  of  his  answers  to  difficult  questions,  ^peaking  of  Germaii 
tales  tempts  one  to  diverge  for  a  brief  space,  in  ordar  to  mention  a 
ludicrous  early  German  version  of  Hamlet..  In  this,  the  escape  of 
Hamlet  from  iin{)ending  death  by  his  uncle's  creatures  k  acocHnplished 
in  a  fashion  which  strangely  illustrates  the  mixture  <^  ohildishnees 
with  profundity  in  the  German  character.  Two  saileirs,  armed  with 
blunderbusses,  2ae  charged  to  kill  Hamlet,  w^o  accepts  his  fate  vnth 
resignation,  but  resorts  to  the  device  often  adopted  by  persons  im- 
perilled in  German  fsxty  tales,  of  aridng  for  time  to  say  his  prayers. 
To  this  request  the  assassins  accede,  when  Hamlet,  bidding  them  bold 
their  guns  ready  pointed,  kneels  down  between  them,  and  tells  them 
that  at  a  given  signal  he  will  jump  up  and  they  shall  shoot  Mm 
through  the  heftd.  Accordingly,  he  gives  the  signal,  but  as,  vnth 
singular  fatuity,  they  do  not  wait  to  see  him  jump  up,  and  he  omits 
that  part  o(  the  project,  it  results  that  they  shoot  each  other  instead 
of  their  intended  victim.  It  is  amusing  to  find  the  nati(m  which 
has  grown  to  believe  that  Hamlet  is  its  especial  |»!operty  makmg  the 
Prince  of  Denmark  play  mdli  clown's  tricks  as  this.  To  return, 
however,  to  tiie  Amlethus  of  Saxo  Gmmmatiocrs.  This  v^Sy  person, 
having  subetikited  for  the  orders  commanding  his  own  death  ottierB 
requesting  that  his  companions  should  be  killed,  and  the  King  of 
England's  daughter  given  to  him  m  maarriage,  proceeded  to  distinguish 
himself  by  his  behaviour  at  a  feast  given  1^  the  King  of  Ikigland  in 
honour  of  bis  guests.  Here  he  r^sed  to  touch  any  of  the  things 
provided,  saying  that  the  bi^ead  was  Uood-stiuned,  ihe  drink  tasted  of 
iron,  and  the  meat  had  a  death-like  savour.  He,  moreover,  announced 
that  both  the  King  and  Qneen  were  of  servile  extraction.  The  King 
was  so  struck  vnth  these  speeches,  which  the  companions  ctf  Amkthtis 
set  down  as  the  babble  of  an  idiot,  that  he  caused  particular  inquiry 
to  be  made,  and  found  that  the  bread  was  made  from  com  which  grew 
on  a  battle-field,  that  the  vrater  was  impregnated  vnth  the  rust  of  old 
swords  lying  in  the  stream's  bed,  and  the  animals  killed  for  the  banquet 
had  feasted  on  a  thief's  body.  He  also  discovered  that  the  hints  of 
Amlethus  as  to  his  own  and  his  wife's  birth  v^re  only  too  well  founded. 
Upon  this  he  was  so  overcome  by  the  wisdom  of  the  Dani^  Prince, 
that  he  immediately  married  him  to  his  daughter,  and  had  his  two  com- 
panions killed,  thinking  thereby  to  please  him.  The  cunning  Amlethus, 
however,  made  a  great  outcry  at  this,  and  demanded  and  obtained  a 
large  sum  of  money  as  compensation  for  the  murder ;  which  money  he 
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melted  down  and  poured  into  two  boUow  sticks.  After  this  he  lived 
merrily  in  England  nntii  he  had  been  absent  from  Denmark  a  year, 
when  he  retnmed  thither,  assuming  again,  upon  his  anriyal,  bis  cast- 
off  disguise  of  imbecility.  The  courtiers  of  Fengo,  who  had  just  been 
attending  bis  obeequies,  were  somewhat  surprised  at  seeing  him  return 
aliye,  and  asked  him  what  had  become  of  his  two  companions,  in 
answer  to  which  Amletbus  produced  bis  two  hollow  sticks.  Then, 
with  the  craft  which  always  characterised  him,  he  began  to  dance  in 
an  idiotic  manner,  and  that  bis  robes  might  not  impede  him,  he  tied  a 
sword-belt  and  swoxd  round  his  waist.  As  the  point  of  this  sword 
projected  in  an  awkward  way  through  the  seabbard,  the  courtiers 
fEustened  it  tight  up  with  a  bar  so  that  it  could  not  be  drawn.  Aflier 
this  Amletbus  succeeded  in  making  them  all  so  drunk  that  the  whole 
Goturt  lay  belplesB  about  tbe  great  hall  of  the  palace.  And  now  we 
see  what  a  deep  and  malignant  purpose  was  in  the  Prince's  apparently 
simple  request  to  his  mother  to  have  curtains  bung  about  the  hall. 
These  oortains  he  tore  down,  and  haying  enveloped  with  them  the 
inert  bodies  of  the  courtiers,  be  fastened  them  so  ingeniously  to  the 
floor  with  the  sharp  wood  stakes  which  he  had  prepared  long  ago,  that 
the  more,  the  reyeUeis  attempted,  on  waking,  to  free  th^nselvea  fix>m 
the  toils  the  more  involved  they  becama  Amlefchus  now  set  the 
cnrtaigfl  alight,  and  by  this  means  burnt  up  tiie  whole  Oouri  He 
then  went  to  the  chamber  of  his  uncle  Fengo^  whom  he  found  asleep, 
with  a  swiHid  lying  on  his  bed.  This  sword  Andethus  exchanged  for 
his  own  useless  one,  and  ihsfa  awoke  Fengp  and  killed  hm.  So  ends> 
so  far  as  the  dramatist  is  concent  with  it,  the  history  of  Amlethusas 
t^  by  Saxa  Grammaticus.  It  will  be  se^  that  the  tender,  mdan- 
choly^  wavering  prince,  of  the  poet  is  here  little  bett^  than  a  daring, 
cunning  ruflan^  full  ot  a  malignant  humour.  Instead  of  filing,  over- 
burdened by  the  task  laid  upon  him^  he  is  fiilly  prepared  for  every 
emergeiiofy,  and  instead  of  ending  a  terrible  abrnggie  with  his  own 
death,  he  succeeds  to  the  throne,  having  disposed  of  all  his  foes  with 
a  rough  and  summary  justice.  The  narrative  of  the  Danish  historian 
is  pretty  closely  followed  in  the  '  fiystorie  of  Hamblet,'  translated 
from  Belleforest^  to  which  ShfJcspeaare  probably  went  for  his  mate- 
rials. There  are^  however,  in  this  num^x)is  additions  and  improve- 
ments ;  the  scene  between  Hamblet  and  bis  mother  especially  is  much 
amplified,  and  written,  as  is  the  whole  novel,  with  a  forcible  simplicity. 
Indeed,  in  one  particular,  "  not  to  speak  it  pro&nely,"  this  scene  in 
the  novel  contains  a  finer  element  than  is  found  in  the  pky.  In  the 
fonner,  when  Hamblet  has  exhibited  his  mother's  guilt  in  all  its 
hideousnees,  she,  instead  of  being  oveoroome  by  a  facile  grief  and  a 
barren  remorse,  takes  a  sudden  grasp  of  the  situation,  and,  rising  with 
a  revived  dignity,  encourages  Hamblet  in  bis  projects,  speaking  '^  with 
the  like  love  that  a  vertuous  mother  may  use  to  entertaine  her  owne 
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childe."  This  course,  however,  would  hardly  be  consistent  with  the 
character  of  the  Qaeen  as  it  stands  in  Shakspeare,  where  it  is  marked 
bj  a  weak  sensuonsness,  displayed  alike  in  her  passion  for  Claudius 
and  in  the  open  lavishness  of  her  caresses  to  her  first  husband.  It  has 
been  lately  observed  by  a  critic  that  among  the  early  feelings  which 
combined  to  form  Hamlet's  character,  was  an  admiration  for  the  love 
existing  between  his  father  and  mother.  The  words  to  which  this 
comment  refers  will  scarcely  bear  such  an  interpretation.  "  Why," 
exclaims  the  Prince, "  she  would  hang  on  him,  as  if  increase  of  appetite 
had  grown  by  what  it  fed  on."  There  is  little  sign  of  admiration  to  be 
discovered  here,  and  the  whole  tone  of  the  speech  is  one  of  disgustful 
scorn. 

Between  the  story  of  Hamlet,  which  has  been  less  abridged,  and 
Shakspeare's  play,  there  are  many  noteworthy  points  of  resemblance 
and  difference ;  a  reference  to  some  of  these  may  possibly  throw  light 
upon  matters  which  have  appeared  obscure  or  inconsistent.  Critics 
have  observed,  and  with  good  reason,  that  the  easy  consent  given  by 
Ophelia  to  the  project  of  her  playing  the  spy  upon  the  man  whom 
she  loves,  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  simple  graciousness  of  her 
character.  Now,  in  the  original  story  there  is  no  Ophelia,  but  there 
is  a  woman  who  plays  the  spy  upon  Hamlet,  and  who  from  her  ante- 
cedents would  probably  offer  little  objection  to  such  an  employment. 
Is  it  not  possible  that  this  circumstance  may  account  for  the  difficulty  ? 
The  poet's  inspiration  created  Ophelia,  but  it  was  necessary  for  Uie 
action  of  the  play  that  the  original  incident  of  the  spy  should  be  re- 
tained, and  the  dramatist  neglected  the  perfect  reconciliation  of  his 
character  with  his  plot.  There  is  a  popular  notion,  that  because 
Shakspeare  is  the  greatest  poet  and  dramatist  who  has  ever  lived, 
therefore  every  detail  of  his  work  must  be  totm  teres  aique  rtAundus. 
Instances  to  prove  that  this  is  not  the  case  might  without  difficulty 
be  multiplied ;  it  would  be  indeed  miraculous  if  it  were  so,  consider- 
ing the  vast  amount  which  the  poet  gave  to  the  world  and  the  brief 
space  in  which  it  was  produced.  The  other  similarities  between  the 
story  and  the  play  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  call  attention,  are  remark- 
able as  sho¥mig  how  the  merest  lunts  were  worked  by  Bhakspeare 
into  the  form  of  beauty  which  he  alone  could  compose.  Thus,  from 
the  reply  of  Hamlet  to  the  King,  when  asked  to  account  for  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  murdered  councillor,  is  evolved  the  dialogue  between 
Claudius  and  Hamlet  in  Act  lY.,  Scene  HI.  of  the  play.  This  scene, 
since  the  first  night  of  the  representation  of  Hamlet  at  the  Lyceum, 
has  been  omitted  from  regard  to  the  exigencies  of  time.  It  is  a  pity 
that  this  has  been  deemed  necessary,  for  there  is  no  finer  specimen  of 
Hamlet's  bitter,  hysterical  humour  to  be  found  in  the  play.  His 
speech  here,  '^  a  man  may  fish  with  the  worm  that  hath  eat  of  a  king, 
and  eat  of  the  fish  that  hath  fed  of  that  worm,"  as  also  the  fanciful 
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speculations  in  the  graveyard  scene  upon  the  transmutations  of  flesh, 
may  be  referred  to  the  riddle  proposed  and  solved  by  the  Hamlet  of 
the  story  at  the  King  of  England's  banquet,  where  the  bread  which 
he  pronounced  blood-stained  was  made  from  com  grown  upon  a  battle- 
field. Again,  the  exchange  of  foils  in  the  fencmg-scene  has  always 
appeared  an  awkward  device,  no  matter  how  well  it  may  be  managed 
by  the  actors  concerned.  It  would,  perhaps,  seem  too  curious  to  trace 
this  to  the  exchange  made  by  Hamlet  of  his  own  useless  sword  for 
that  of  his  uncle  in  the  story. 

Some  reference  has  been  already  made  to  the  high  estimation  in 
which  Hamlet,  before  and  since  the  time  of  Goethe,  has  been  held  by 
German  critics,  one  of  whom  has  been  so  far  carried  away  by  a  mix- 
ture of  patriotic  and  dramatic  enthusiasm  as  to  declare  that  the 
character  of  Hamlet  is  none  other  than  that  of  the  whole  German 
nation.  This  is  a  heavy  responsibility  with  which  to  saddle  the 
already  overburdened  Prince.  But  although  the  solemn  extravagance 
of  such  a  notion  may  be  somewhat  absurd,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  tenacity  which  has  served  the  Germans  so  well  in  other  matters, 
has  led  to  their  having  a  far  better  theatrical  system  than  can  be 
hoped  for  in  England,  until  it  is  recognised  that  the  dramatic  art 
shares  the  daim  of  its  sisters  to  public  support  as  a  means  of  instruc- 
tion. At  the  subsidized  theatres  of  Germany  Hamlet  appears,  not  as 
here,  at  irregular  intervals,  to  be  greeted,  as  the  case  may  be,  with 
cold  and  enforced  respect,  or  with  a  feverish  burst  of  enthusiasm,  but 
as  an  enduring  type  of  dramatic  beauty  which  it  is  good  for  the 
people  to  look  upon  from  time  to  time.  It  may  be  objected  that 
this  induces  a  sameness  -of  interpretation  among  German  actors  of 
Hamlet;  but  as  there  are  numberless  methods  of  interpreting  the 
character,  there  is  no  great  harm  in  one  which  has  the  merit  of  being 
thoughtfol  and  consistent,  finding  a  wide  acceptation.  The  Hamlet 
of  Dettmer,  who  succeeded  to  Emile  Devrient's  position  in  the  Hof 
Theater  at  Dresden,  is  a  performance  which  exhibits  considerable 
study  and  power,  but  is  marred  by  a  phlegmatic  sloth  that  one  is  not 
accustomed  to  associate  with  the  finely-strung,  excitable  Prince. 
This,  it  is  true,  is  shaken  off  in  the  more  emotional  passages,  where 
Dettmer's  rendering,  especially  of  the  hysterical  passion  in  the  play 
scene,  is  singularly  fine,  but  is  present  in  the  speculative  soliloquies. 
The  Hamlet  of  Dettmer  delivers  the  '^  to  be  or  not  to  be,"  not  as  if 
the  words  were  the  natural  expression  of  thoughts  following  each 
other  spontaneously,  but  rather  as  if  he  were  impelled  thereto  by  a 
feeling  that  it  is  his  duty  to  moralize  upon  every  fitting  occasion,  by 
that  sense,  so  to  speak,  of  ''  goodboyism,"  which  is  strong  in  most 
German  minds.  This  feeling  has  its  good  influences  also,  for  it  is 
partly  this  which  leads  to  the  harmonious  effect  of  the  whole  play  as 
produced  in  Germany.     Every  character,  from  Hamlet  to  Bosen- 
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crantz,  is  played  by  an  aotor  competent  ta  fill  it,  and  willing  to  devote 
study  to  its  performanoe.  A  fine  effect,  too,  ia  gained  by  retaining 
the  scene  of  FortinbrasVentary  at  tike  oonclosioD,  which  in  England 
is  always  omitted.  The  contoast  oC  the  conqneroff  is  ^  drums^  cdonra, 
and  attendantSi"  with  the  scene  vpon  wldeh  be  eniera,  of  wu^b 
trinmphaut  foaxp  with  the  tis^^ical  conolnami  cf  Hamlet's  struggle, 
produces  an  impregsm  which  appeab  ahke  to  ihb  stodeat  «nd  I&  the 
seeker  after  th^iarical  efieet. 

Looking  at  the  wide  difference  between  French  and  GtertniA  taBte, 
it  is  not  surprisiBg  tiiat  a  pky  which  ifr  Tory  popular  in  -the  one 
country  should  be  not  at  all  popular  in  the  o&or.  It  is  thitowfeh 
Hamlet,  howeyer,  that  Sfaakspeare  is  chiefly  known  and  rererenced  in 
France.  The  pl^y  has  seldom  been  represented  there  i  in  its  otiginal 
form  never.  The  ghost  has  always  been  a  stumbikig^Uock  to  the 
French  mind,  which  sympathises  but  little  with  ffoth  supconatund 
machinery.  The  yasian  of  Hamlet  by  Doeie,  vAatk  was  prodiued 
in  1769,  when  Mole  played  the  Prtnce^  substitutes  ftnr  the  yitikfn 
of  the  ''  majesty  of  bur^  Denmark "  the  poor  device  of  d!reams,  in 
which  Hamlet's  father  calls  for  yengeanee  both  on  €3audius  and 
Gertrude.  Ey^  thm  touch  (ji  the  supernatural  drew  down  tiie  wmth 
of  Yoltaircy  who  wsote  of  it  in  bittw  socm :  *'  les  ombfes  font  detenir 
a  la  mode  ....  nous  allona  tomber  dans  routr6  et  le  gigantesijue : 
adieu  lee  sentiments  dn  coeuz !"  It  is  amusmg  to  find  Voltaire  ol|dc;t- 
ing  to  the  absence  of  heart  in  Hamleb  The  play  scene  Ducis  feebly 
replaces  by  a  narraiaye  of  the  King  of  Englai^'s  murd^,  told  by 
Hamlet  to  Claudius,  in  order  to  discoyer  if  his  suspicions  and  dreams 
point  to  the  truth.  Either  hojn,  the  poyerty  of  this  device  or  from 
the  hardness  of  his  heart,  ClaudiuB  betrays  no  kind  of  emotion  at  the 
recital ;  and  Hamlet  is  reduced  to  extorting  a  confession  £rom  the 
Queen  by  suddenly  thrusting  his  fatiier's  funeral  urn  into  her  hands. 
After  this,  follows  a  combat  between  the  King's  followers  and  Hamlet's, 
which  leads  to  the  death  of  the  former  and  the  installation  of  the  latter 
on  the  throne.  The  Queen  kills  herself  in  a  fit  of  remorse,  and  the 
play  concludes  with  a  charmingly  stilted  speech  from  Hamlet,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  obeeryes :  "  Priy6  de  tons  les  miens  dans  ce  palais 
fimeste,  mes  malheurs  sent  combl^,  mais — ma  yertu  me  reste."  One 
part  of  the  plot^  as  arranged  by  Ducis,  is  deliciously  characteristic. 
The  marriage  of  Gertrude  with  Hamlet,  the  father,  is,  according  to 
him,  brought  about  for  political  reasons ;  the  man  who  really  loyes  her 
and  whom  she  really  loyes  is  Claudius,  who  is  not  brother  to  the  King, 
but  merely  first  prince  of  the  blood.  The  Queen  is  happy  enough  in  her 
marriage  for  a  long. time ;  but  on  seeing  Claudius  again  her  old  passion 
reyiyes.  Claudius,  who  is  by  tbis  time  a  widower  with  one  daughter, 
Ophelia,  is  by  no  means  imwilling  to  return  her  loye,  and  so  the 
murder  of  the  King  is  accomplished,  although  at  the  last  naoment 
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Gertrade  attempta  to  pceveut  it  There  are  other  corions  diver- 
gences from  SbAkspeare.  Gertrude,  in  spite  of  her  passion  for 
Glandiiui,  refosea  to  aiarvj  kiin  tmlesB  he  will  proffer  allegiance  to 
Hamlet;  and  the  inevitable  oonfidant  ^  the  old  French  drama  is 
dra^^ted  in  to  liear  the  story  of  ber  gnili  The  only  modern  version 
of  the  1^7  which  has  obtained  any  saocess  in  France  is  that  of 
Domaa  i^oey  which  m  the  mam  foUows  the  oonrse  of  the  original 
Thk  play  was  prodnced  in  1847,  and  was  performed  135  snccessive 
nights  at  the  Th^tte  Historiqne.  Boavier  played  it  at  a  later 
date  at  the  Od6on«  The  last  appearance  of  Hajnlet  on  the  French 
dramatic  stage  was  at  the  Gatte,  in  1867,  when  Madame  Jndith 
attempted  the  part  of  the  Prince  with  no  success.  On  the  lyric 
stagey  M.  Fanre  s  performance  of  Hamlet  is  remarkable  as  an  instance 
of  how  much  a  great  actor  can  make  out  of  sorry  materials.  From 
time  to  time  there  is  a  talk  of  producing  Handet  at  the  Theatre 
Franyais ;  but  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  Uiis  talk  will  ever  result  in 
action.  It  may  be  doubted,  indeed,  whether  the  audience  which  will 
patiently  sit  through  the  polished  tirades  of '  Zaire '  would  find  any 
great  enthusiasm  for  a  play  which  is  as  unlike  as  possible  to  the  classi- 
cal tragedy  of  France,  where  all  dramas  which  aspire  to  the  level 
of  Hamlet  are  gcivemed  by  hard  and  fast  rules  of  convention.  It 
would  be  curious  to  eee  wh^t  a  modem  Parisian  dramatist  would  pro- 
duce out  of  the  story  of  Hamlet.  One  can  imagine  Octave  Feuillet 
adopting  Ducis'  view  of  the  Queen's  first  marriage,  and  working  up 
her  character  into  that  dangerous  type  of  which  he  is  so  fond ;  the 
woman  who  is  without  principles,  but  has  so  delicate  a  pride  that  no 
ordinary  love  afl&ir  can  give  her  any  interest— who,  to  use  M.  Feuillet's 
own  words,  "  resembles  a  star  escaped  from  its  orbit  and  governed  by 
no  law ;  who  deals  to-day  mik  heroism,  to-morrow  with  crime."  The 
beauty  and  simplicity  of  Ophelia  would  be  skilfully  employed  as  a  foil 
to  the  gloomy  figure  of  the  Queen  throughout.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
jecture what  part  Hamlet  himself  would  play  in  the  story,  for  it  is  not 
often  that  any  interest  attaches,  in  M.  Feuillet*s  plays,  to  unmarried 
men  or  women,  except  that  which  arises  from  theur  being  themselves 
attached  to  married  ones.  In  any  aspect,  the  story  affords  ample 
scope  for  the  conflicts  of  passion  which  M.  Feuillet  delights  to 
analyse ;  and  the  concluding  scene  might  prove  superior  in  attraction 
to  that  which  ended  *  Le  Sphinx,'  inasmuch  as  it  offers  three  deaths 
by  poison  instead  of  one.  Under  the  more  brutal  touch  of  the  younger 
Dumas  the  story  would  probably  become  less  pleasant.  He  would 
leave  not  one  trace  of  high  principle  or  noble  motive  to  relieve  the 
darkness  of  crime  which  overshadows  the  play.  [Every  character, 
Hamlet,  Ophelia,  even  the  gravedigger,  would  be  involved  in  a  mesh 
of  doubtful  intrigue.  The  drama  would  convey  the  impression  that 
no  human  being  ^can  escape  from  the  nets  of  sin ;  that  there  is  no 
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nnpoUtited  mind,  no  honest  heart  to  be  found  in  all  the  world ;  hub 
according  to  the  author's  yiew,  it  would  present  an  excellent  moral.  It 
is  difficult  for  English  readers  or  spectators  to  discoyer  wherein  lies 
the  boasted  morality  of  H.  Dumas'  pieces.  It  cannot  be  denied,  how- 
eyer,  that  they  are  full  of  brilliancy,  skill,  and  keenness,  in  spite  of 
the  hideous  and  degraded  yiew  of  life  which  they  offer.  And  they  are 
probably  more  successful  in  attractmg  a  Parisian  audience  than  would 
eyer  be  that  Hamlet  which  Voltaire  pronounced  to  be  the  dream  of 
a  drunken  sayage,  with  some  flashes  of  beautiful  thoughts. 
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Viomm  in  a  {lorui  ^mm. 


Part  L 

'*  Women  certainly  are  a  horrid  inyention !  How  I  wish  that  a  Black 
riagne  or  a  second  Deluge  would  carry  you  all  off!  What  an  abode 
of  peace,  what  an  oasis  this  world  would  then  be  1" 

This  ohiyalrous  amiable  sentiment  is  uttered  by  my  cousin,  a  fine 
young  man  of  five-and-twenty,  about  six-foot-two  in  height,  and  with 
an  eyeglass  always  stuck  in^his  eye,  which  seems  to  expand  when 
he  gives  yent  to  ferocious  invectives  against  my  sex.  The  above 
philippic  is  provoked  by  my  determination  to  go  and  spend  a  few 
months  in  Paris  in  order  to  study  painting  at  Madame  Latour's 
atelier.  I  had  been  meditating  some  time  upon  this  move,  when 
a  letter  received  that  morning  from  my  friend  Olga  Soultikoff, 
a  young  Russian,  then  in  Paris,  chiefly  for  painting  purposes,  decided 
me.  This  is  the  letter,  which,  unfortunately,  I  had  read  to  my 
cousin: 

"  Oliez  Madame  Dnpont, 
"  Quai  des  Grands  Augustins,  Paris. 

"  My  deab  Louisa, — You  must  keep  the  promise  you  made  me 
to  come  and  spend  some  time  in 

*  Oe  cher  pays  de  Prance, 
Berceau  de  ton  enfance.' 

Gome  at  once,  to  brightness  and  sunshine.  How  can  you  remain  so 
long  in  dreary,  dirty,  dismal,  damp,  depressing  London  ?  where  the  sun 
only  shines  through  a  thick  yellow  flannel  dressing-gown,  as  if  that 
luminary  suffered  from  a  cold  in  his  head  and  gets  up  late,  well  mu£9ed 
in  blankets.  The  London  climate  has  upon  me  the  effect  of  a  pall, 
and  the  dismal  grandeur,  contrasted  with  the  hideous  poverty,  makes 
me  shudder.  There  is  no  lightness,  no  abandon,  no  grace ;  nobody 
seems  to  care  for  anybody  else,  and  everybody  tries  to  outshine  his 
neighbour.  Still  there  is  much  goodness  in  Old  England :  roast  beef, 
porter,  and  plum-pudding  are  the  emblems  of  Ghreat  Britain ;  solid, 
heavy,  respectable,  wholesome.  Perhaps  champagne  may  be  typical 
of  France:  light,  airy,  intoxicating;  but  my  artistic  temperament 
prefers  this  to  the  respectable  heaviness  of  England.  However,  I 
must  not  speak  too  harshly  about  that  mighty  country,  as  I  have  only 
spent  a  few  months  there.  Italy  and  France  are  the  Promised  Lands 
or  the  artist  nature.  This  is  a  delightful  pension,  not  far  from  the 
VOL.  XLin.  2  H 
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Lonyre — ^that  sanotnary  consecrated  to  the  chefs-d^osuvre  of  the  great 
old  masters !  Madame  Dapont  is  a  nice  little  woman ;  never  interferes 
with  anybody,  never  asks  indiscreet  questions ;  enfin^  this  is  Liberty 
Hall.  There  is  a  live  Genius  flourishing  here,  or  rather,  like  most 
geniuses,  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  He  wears  his  hair  long,  dresses  very 
shabbily,  has  holes  in  his  wide-awake — for  the  sake  of  ventilation,  he 
declares ;  he  is  stuffed  with  queer,  strong,  artistic  ideas,  and  he  and  I 
are  great  friends.  There  are  about  forty  boarders,  most  of  them  odd, 
but  come  and  judge  for  yourself.  I  go  to  Madame  Latour's  studio ; . 
she  is  a  great  artist,  colouring  gorgeous,  worthy  of  Bubens  or  Ck)rreggio ; 
she  is  also  a  musician  and  a  mathematician,  is  originde  and  eccentric, 
and  is  separated  from  her  husband,  simply  because  Monsieur  Latour 
bored  her  and  was  always  prowling  about  her  studio ;  so  she  told  him 
that  her  apartment  was  too  small  and  he  had  better  go  off.  The  meek 
husband  obeyed,  and  he  is  now  in  Belgium,  quite  happy,  for  he  fears 
his  artist  wife.  They  had  one  child,  but  Madame  Latour  one  day,  in  a 
fit  of  absence  of  mind,  sat  upon  her  baby,  and,  as  she  is  a  very  stout 
woman,  the  baby  never  recovered  being  sat  upon,  and  died  a  few  days 
after.  She  did  not  feel  the  loss  much,  and  now  lives  but  for  Art ;  her 
enthusiasm,  her  love,  are  concentrated  in  that.  In  her  early  youth 
she  loved  passionately,  was  deceived,  and  so  she  threw  her  mind,  her 
soul,  her  very  body,  into  her  pamting.  If  I  were  a  man,  I  should  be 
devoted  to  such  a  woman.  She  has  so  much  soul,  so  much  power ; 
her  great  black  eyes  shine  like  seas  of  light,  with  that  sacred  fire  which 
seems  to  consume  her.  Such  women  are  rare  because  genius  is  rare. 
Madame  Latour,  though  a  genius,  is  fond  of  the  pomps  and  vanities 
of  this  wicked  world ;  she  intends  giving  a  grand  fancy  ball  in  six 
weeks  from  this,  and  I  want  you  particularly  to  be  there.  Write  by 
return  of  post  to  let  me  know  what  day  I  am  to  expect  you,  and  do 
not  be  persuaded  into  not  coming  by  that  cousin  of  yours.  Is  he  still 
a  woman-hater  ?  Aufond,  I  think  he  loves  us  all  too  much,  and  that 
to  conceal  his  tender  heart  he  puts  on  an  armour  of  cynicism  and 
indifference. 

"  Your  affectionate  friend, 

"  Olga  SouiiTiKorp. 

^<  P.S. — Tell  your  cousin  that  I  heard  that  he  is  already  much  in 
love.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  for  when  he  is  married  he  will  think  better 
of  all  women,  and,  when  he  gets  into  Parliament,  will  espoiuse  our 
cause,  stand  up  for  and  discuss  our  rights  and  our  wrongs,  perhaps 
vote  for  our  having  the  franchise." 

My  cousin  Horace  scowls  atrociously  over  this  fod  seriptum, 
'<  Fall  in  love  indeed !  No  one  will  ever  find  me  suffering  from  that 
complaint." 

''  But  you  are  certain  to  be  m  that  condition  some  day  or  other, 
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«nd  ihd  attack  will  be  bad ;  for  love  is  like  the  measles :  if  jon  get 
it  early  in  life  you  recover  easily,  but  once  on  the  shady  side  of  thirty 
jou  will  suffer  terribly." 

*'  There  might  haye  been  some  danger  for  me  if  I  had  lired  a  century 
«go,  when  there  were  a  few  charming  women  on  the  earth — quiet 
innocent  beings,  satisfied  with  the  sphere  of  home  duties ;  but  now 
they  are  merely  amphibious  creatures  struggling  to  the  front,  wanting 
to  take  our  place,  to  goyem  the  world,  to  vote,  to  get  into  Parliament, 
to  become  doctors,  clergymen — ^I  hate  them  all  I  There  is  an  open 
antagonism  between  the  sexes,  an  uncivil  war.  And  you,  instead  of 
keeping  in  your  orbit,  which  means  happiness,  want  to  join  that  horrid 
£EU?ti(Hi  of  strong-minded  females — a  third  sex,  a  social  excrescence.  Do^ 
not  be  a  blooming  idiot.  Bemain  at  home;  you  are  more  likely  to 
marry  than  if  you  scamper  about  the  Continent  and  become  an  artist 
Men  do  not  like  independent  women ;  we  do  not  want  to  be  ruled  by 
our  wives.  Women  ought  to  have  the  qualities  which  are  generally 
wanting  in  men ;  to  complete  us,  as  it  were." 

''  Ah !  you  are  getting  afraid  of  us.  You  lords  of  the  creation,  you 
do  not  like  to  look  up  to,  but  down  upon  us ;  but  surely,  Horace,  you 
could  not  respect  me  if  I  remained  at  lK)me  for  ever,  tatting  and  tatting, 
with  a  kind  of  label  all  over  me,  *  Waiting  to  be  married.  Fragile.'  I 
know  a  woman  who  hates  her  sex ;  her  advice  is,  matrimony,  coute  que 
coUte — to  go  off  in  shiploads  to  the  colonies,  like  so  many  droves  of 
cattle,  in  order  to  get  husbands.  I  think  it  a  degrading  notion. 
There  is  an  immense  majority  of  women  in  Great  Britain ;  we  cannot  all 
get  married ;  so  what  are  the  women  who  have  no  filthy  lucre  to  do  ?' 

"  Bum  them  alive,"  growls  Horace,  his  eyeglass  getting  to  look 
wicked  and  large, "  and  I  think  that  I  should  begin  with  Mademoiselle 
Olga.  She  is  a  dangerous  young  person,  very  exaltee,  enthusiastic,  wild 
— an  undetected  young  lunatic ;  but  I  am  sorry,  though,  for  her ;  she  is 
young,  alone,  and  extoemely  pretty,"  adds  my  cousin,  relenting,  and 
the  eyeglass  slips  off.  ''  She  is  an  orphan  too,  poor  girl !  no  one  to 
look  afiter  her.  But  you  have  no  excuse,  so  I  adrise  you  to  remain  in 
London,  and  take  plenty  of  exercise,  for  you  seem  to  me  to  be  ex- 
panding fearfully,  and  that  may  spoil  your  chances  in  life." 

Now  this  is  a  stab,  a  Parthian  shot.  The  skeleton  in  my  closet 
is  the  dread  of  growing  like  Falstaff,  or  a  more  recent  hero.  I  had 
tried  Banting,  but  tb  no  ^ect.  However,  I  do  not  betray  my 
mortification,  cmly  shrug  my  shoulders,  leave  the  room  in  order 
not  to  hear  any  more  unpleasant  truths,  and  write  off  to  Olga; 
for  if  a  thing  has  to  be  done,  let  it  be  done  quickly.  Then  I  go 
out  and  post  the  letter,  for  I  never  believe  that  my  letters  reach  their 
destination  unless  I  drop  them  with  my  own  hands  into  the  letter-box. 

It  is  with  a  mixed  sensation  of  pleasure  and  regret  that  later  on  I  find 
myself  at  the  station  alone !     A  sense  of  loneliness  creeps  over  me. 

2  H  2 
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I  alznoBt  YfiBk  to  be  back  in  ih§  sang^gliflb  drawing-room^  liatainng 
to  Horace's  iayeptiyefli  and  sermons*  Here  all  is  turmoil}  life,  bnst^ 
glare,  glitter,  restlessness,  noise  of  cabs,  porters  mshing  about  with 
big  trunks,  everybody  and  eyery  thii^g  hurrying  to  and  fro.  Snddenlj 
I  hear  my  name  called  out,  two  arms  are  round  my  wck,  and.  there 
stands  bright,  pretty  little  OIga»  accompanied  by  two  gentlemen.  . 

"  So  delighted  to  see  you,  ch^rie !  WelcQw  to  la  belle  France  J  Let 
me  introduce  you  to  two  of  my  friends  who  are  staying  at  the  boar^g- 
house— both  Englishmeni— Mr.  Morris  and  Mr.  JBlak?*" 

We  all  shake  hands. 

"Mr.  Morris  is  eyidently  the  gjapius,"  I  mentally  ejaculate;. he 
looks  helpless^  bewildered,  and  inspired;  he  wieaas  a  TeLyetean  co^t 
qtute  dean,  and  his  wideawake  is  guiltless  of  holes;  he  is  i^Bth^x 
handsome^  yery  dark,  just  a  daah  of  the  demon  about  him.  Mr. 
Blake  is  a  <x)ntra8t— a  shoft,  spruce,  dapper  little j&gure,  dressed,  njio^t 
carefully,  quite  un  petit  maUre;  he  has  a  lovely  white  flower  in  hie 
button-bole,  and  looks  as  if  he  had  just  stepped  put  of  a  band.-box« . ; 

I  confide  my  keys  to  hhn,  and  he  politely  gpes  i>S  and  looks  afte;r 
my  luggage,  which  ]ba§  to  undergo  the  proicees  of  being  e^an^ived* 

"  Now,  Mr.  M(»Tis^  won't  yon  go.  and  gat  us  a  voiiure  f'  says  Qlgft, 
in  her  sweet,  foreign  accent.  "1  do  woi^e?  if  he  will  be  aUe  to  49 
that ;  for  of  course  you  haya  guessed  that  ha  is  the  jCteniiw,  always 
up  in  the  heights-^a  great  deal  of  power  about  him«  but  tot  mncl^ 
practicality."  ,  .      . 

But  Olga's  remarks  are  cut  short,  by  the  reappefjrai^ce  of  Mr. 
Blake,  followed  by  a  porter  carrying,  my  truai.  \      .     , 

"  THie  ficuyre  is  waiting.  ,  What  a  wonder  that  it  is  not  a  heaise  !* 
exclaims  Jir.  Blake,  with  a  shrug  oft  compassion*  '^  I  did  not  think  ih^i 
Morris  could  discern  one  yehiclc^  from  another."  •     , , 

The  trunk  is  placed  on  the  roof,  my  innumerable,  pwcels  fill  up 
nearly  the  cab,  Olga  and  I  sq,ueeze  into  ^  confer,  and  the  two  men 
bid  us  good  eyening.^ 

Off  we  rattle  through  the  briUij^nt  streets.  ,  It  is  a  lovely  evening 
in  May,  the  trees  are  clothed  in  delicate  young  gree^,  the  stars  jure 
just  beginning  to  shine,  the  shops  are  beautifully  lit,  the  streets  ar^ 
crowded.  How  poetical  Paris  looks  from  the  Place  de  la  Ckmcqrd^oQ 
to  the  bridge  t  The  towers  of  J!7otre  Pa^me  and  of  ^U  JAC^tjues  1a 
Boucherie,  standing  th^e  like  guardian  ajj;igels  protectii^  the  |;^pved 
city.  The  dismal  prison  of  the  CJonciergerie,.  the  rui^a  of  the 
Tmleries,  lend  a  solemnity  to  the  scene.  The  Seioa  ia  twinkling 
vnth  many  lights,  the  batlm^-houses  are  slightly  Ut  up^  giyi|ig,it  a 
weird  appearance.  A  few  dark  barges  are  gUdiog  wai;ily  by^^  lik^ 
dreary,  troubled  spirits.  The  equestrian  statue  of  Henri  QuatrjQ 
looks  well  in  the  evening  light — the  gay  monarch  there  in  .  ?ffigy 
watching  over  his  dear  Paris.    At  last  the  cab^topa. 
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'  (Mga  tmgs  a  feell ;'  1^6  door  'i»  opened  by  a  neat  tfonne  in  a  very 
\rtiite  cap  and  ajfron,  toHmg-k  brass  caiidl^fick  ^The  lo7ine  nsbers 
tiB  into  a  large  sitting-room  fomished^'vrith  crimson  enrtams,  obtdts, 
&c,,  gilt'  clock  and  ornaments  on  the  mantle-piece ;  and  the  floor  is  so 
Irij^ly^te^  tb£it  it  is  almdi^t  impossible' to  walkiTifliont  slipping. 
A  tiny  Ifitdi^  in  black  silk  comes  forward.  -     ^ 

' '  ^  Tbis  is  my  friend,'  Miss  Louisa  Larcom,**  says  Olga  in  French. 

MtKfame  Dnpont  makes  a  graceful  rSvSrencey  is  enchanted  to  see 
me,  inquires  aftet  iny  jolttriiey,  aird  says  that  sho  "wiH  send  me  up  du 
thfi  in  my  room, 

Olga  says  that  I  e/hall  hare  teA  'with  her  in  Eer  own  ^sitting-room. 
Sb,  bidding  thb  Httle  lady  gooff-night,  we  go  upstairs  to  Olga's 
apEprtment.  '     ■      -        '  "  ■ 

**  What  a  l6ve!y  tandum  sanctorum  /*  I'  exclaim ;  and  certainly  it 
is  a  charming  room  worth  -  describing.  The  fhmiture  is  of  bright 
blue  damask  silk,  white  lade  curtains,  and  the  Jhnd  of  the  carpet  is 
white,  with  wreaths  of  roses  entwined' with  blue  ribbon.  A  bookcase 
of  carved  'oik  filled  wifch  beiutifutly-bound  books.  On  aH  sides  are 
statuettes  of  Dresden  china.*  A  Venus  de  Mffo  and  a  Tenus  de 
llledici,  m  bronze,  mount  guard  on  ^h  side  of  the  bookcase.  A  fine 
^fitard  piano  starids  in  the  middle  of  the  room:  On  a  rosewood  easel 
U  a  study  of  a  head  in  black  and  white,  just  begnn.  Out  of  this 
room  is  a  small  bedroom,  with  a  pretty  bed  and  toilette,  all  white. 
Engravings  of  Ary  Schefier's  famous  pictures — of  '  Les  deux  Mig- 
Bons,'  *  Sie.-Mbnjqne,'  and  *8te.-Augustin,*  decorate  the  walls,  besides 
photographs  of  nearly  aH  t^e  great  masterpieces  in  art. 

**Thra  is  your  room,  leading  out  of  mine,"  says  Olga  opening  a  door. 
** Oif  course  yours  is  not  so  beatitifti!  as  mine,  fbrmine  is  furnished 
out  of  my  own  pocket,  and  yours  is  BTadame  Dupont^s  taste.  Still  it 
ifl  pretty  and  cosy,  ftirnished  in  pink  perse.  Ton  have  everything 
couleur  de  rose,  and  I  am  all  in  the  blues.  Sfill  I  am  not  going  to 
exchange.  Now  take  off  your  things^  and  let  ns  make  ourselves 
comfortable.    I  love  hixury,  ease,  comfdrt.* 

So  saying,  she  takes  off  her  walking-dreiss  and  ^uts  on  a  delicious 
grey,  soft  cashmere  dressing-gown,  puts  her  tiny  fset  into  lovely  velvet 
i^ppers,  and  throws  herself  into  a  large  arm-chaxt',  fbrces  me  down 
into  another,  and  rags  the  bell  for  tea. 

How  pretty  she  looks  now,  as  she  indolently  reclines  back.  She  is 
small ;  her  figure  is  round,  supple,  graceful ;  her  sldn  is  clear  and 
white ;  her  hair,  g<^en  and  wiavy,  is  plaited  round  her  small  well- 
shaped  head ;  her  eyes*  are  very  dark  and  soft,  but  there  is  often  a 
twinkle  of  mischief  in  them ;  her  mouth  is  lovely  and  surrounded  by 
dimples. 

"What  a  luxnribus  creature!  what  an  epicure  you  are,  Olgaf  I 
exclaim,  half  entibady,  thinking  of  all  the  gifts  and  good  things 
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she  had.  "  How  thoroughly  happy  you  ought  to  he !  You  haye- 
eyerythiug  you  irant — heauty,  wealth,  talent^  liberty,  youth.  You 
have  indeed  too  much  of  the  good  things  of  this  world,  you  spoilt 
child  of  fortune  !*' 

"  Yes,  I  ought  to  be  very  happy,"  she  slowly  answers,  with  rather 
a  sad  smile ;  *'  and  it  may  seem  sbrange  and  ungratef ol  on  my  part  to- 
say  that  I  am  not  so.  Happiness  is  within  ourselves,  and  not  derived 
entirely  from  outward  circumstances.  At  times  I  feel  quite  happy ; 
at  others  I  am  low  and  depressed.  I  am  lonely,  for  I  have  no- 
one  belonging  to  me  alive.  When  I  feel  very  low  I  rush  oflf  to 
Madame  Latour,  and  her  influence,  the  feeling  of  her  genius,  seems 
to  put  new  life  into  me ;  but  there  is  a  void  within  me.  I  do  not 
care  for  people  generally,  so  that  I  now  live  but  for  myself!" 

A  knock  at  the  door:  the  bonne  comes  in  with  a  tniy  full  of  good 
things,  which  she  deposits  on  a  table  close  by^  inquires  if  we  require 
her  services,  and  then  retires. 

*'  But,  Olga,  you  are  sure  to  be  loved  by  some  one  worthy  of  you ;. 
you  are  so  young — only  two-and-twenty." 

*'  Yes,  that  is  my  age ;  still,  at  times  I  feel  middle-aged,  for  I  have- 
had  great  experience  of  life.  Of  course  I  have  inspired  love,  and 
have  tasted  the  bitterness  of  it,  with  little  of  its  sweets !" 

^*  You  amaze  me  1"  I  exclaim.  *'  You,  so  admired,  so  reeherchie^  to* 
talk  like  this ! — ^you,  who  seem  such  a  sunbeam,  such  a  butterfly,  is  ii 
possible  that  you  have  cause  for  talking  so  ?  The  bitterness  of  love ! 
— you  almost  make  me  laugh.  It  seems  so  incongruous  for  such  w» 
enfant  ffdtS  to  talk  thus." 

*'  Well,  then,  I  shall  give  you  a  few  details  about  my  past  life,  and 
then  you  will  see  if  all  is  gold  that  glitters,  and  if  I  have  not  leaaojk 
at  times  to  be  a  little  iriste.  But  before  I  tell  you  my  unfortunate 
love  afiair,  4et  us  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry.'  This  is  Bussiantea — a 
treat  for  you." 

How  charming  she  looks,  as  she  gracefully  pours  out  the  delicious 
beverage  from  a  small  silver  teapot  into  our  two  cups !  I  cannot 
imagine  how  so  fascinating  a  girl  can  ever  have  had  a  love  disappoint- 
ment Her  movements,  as  she  rushes  about  the  room,  remind  me  of 
those  of  a  pet  kitten— soft,  purring,  graceful ;  the  smidl  head  is  wett 
placed  on  the  sloping  shoulders,  the  eyes  are  so  luminous,  the  lighir 
hair  looks  like  an  aureole  of  glory,  shedding  light  around  it.  Olga 
has  a  wonderful  inner  smile — a  smile  that  Leonardo  da  Yinci  alone 
could  have  rendered,  and  which  he  has  so  inimitably  painted  in  thai 
fiEunous  portrait,  '  La  Jooonde,'  or  *  Mona  Lisa  J 

**  We  shall  get  on  together,"  suddenly  exclaims  Olga,  while  she  iB 
cutting  me  a  large  slice  of  plum  cake.  '^I  require  a  certain  kind  of 
sympathy,  not  pity.  As  a  rule  I  hate  sympathy,  for  though  sur- 
rounded by  society  I  live  in  my  own  thoughts.     I  have  such  a  horror 
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of  being  bored.  Liberty  is  my  cry — ^liberty  of  ideas,  of  life ;  no 
sbacklee  of  any  sort.  I  am  a  Bepublican  at  hearty  and  tbe  conyen- 
tionaUties  of  society  and  the  lies  of  tbe  world  sicken  me." 

As  she  ntters  these  words  her  eyes  flash,  her  cheeks  flash,  and  she 
looks  like  a  yomig  goddess  of  revolt. 

Soddenly  she  mshes  to  the  piano,  and  sings  a  wild  Bossian  air, 
and  evidently  forgetting  me,  the  tea,  and  everything  else,  poors 
her  sool  into  her  mnsic  And  then,  in  a  low,  tragic  voice,  with 
an  intensity  that  appals  me,  she  intones  the  'Marseillaise.*  It  is 
ahnost  terrible  to  hear  her,  her  eyes  seem  to  see  beyond,  and,  as  she 
ntters  these  words, 

"  Amour  sacre  de  la  patrie !" 

there  are  tears  in  her  very  voice;  then,  not  to  give  farther  vent 
to  her  emotion,  she  rattles  off  'Le  Babrede  mon  p^re,'  Schneider's 
famous  song,  from  O&nbach's  '  Grande  Dnohesse.'  I  look  at  Olga 
with  astonidiment. 

"  Yon  are  an  enigma,  a  sphinx,  an  imp,  a  creature  from  another 
world,  are  yon  not  ?** 

'^  Indeed  I  am  not  I  belong  very  mnch  to  this  earth ;  only  at 
times  I  feel  so  lonely,  so  dissatisfied  with  myself,  with  everybody  and 
everything,  that  I  shonld  like  to  get  away  &om  myself  and  my 
thoughts,  to  rush  off  to  some  wild  spot,  be  blown  about  by  the  winds 
of  heaven,  and  have  new  thoughts  and  ideas  driven  into  me.  Why  is 
there  not  a  Lethe — a  wonderful  stream  where  one  could  take  a  plunge 
and  forget  what  one  wishes  to  forget  ?  Music  is  an  intense  resource 
to  me,  for  I  can  pour  out  my  wrongs  and  give  way  to  my  many  moods 
in  music.  Sometin\es,  when  painting,  I  take  my  brush  and  create  a 
grotesque  demon  torturing  some  wret<di6d  soul,  and,  you  may  laugh, 
but  it  does  relieve  me ;  or  I  tease  my  cat.  I  often  wish  that  I  could 
hire  a  slave,  that  I  might  bully  him  when  those  dreadful  fits  of  revolt 
come  over  me.  Of  course  you  must  be  horrified,  and  no  wonder; 
but  how  can  I  help  it,  if  I  have  a  diavclina  within  me  ? — ^perhaps 
seven  devils,  and  they  all  kicking  inside  me.  I  feel  the  wretches 
are  there,  and  some  days  they  are  so  powerftil,  that  if  I  did  not 
take  a  ride  on  horseback,  or  some  very  violent  exercise,  I  should  do 
something  wicked." 

"  What  an  undisciplined  young  rebel  you  are,  Olga! " 

'^  It  is  inherited,"  she  answers.  *^  My  mother  was  an  Italian  prima 
donna,  with  a  voice  like  Malibran.  I  have  been  told  she  had  an  un- 
happy home  life ;  her  stepmother  tortured  her  by  her  despotism ;  her 
artist  nature  could  not  stand  the  petty  worries  of  a  small  narrow- 
minded  household;  she  ran  away,  went  on  the  stage,  loved,  was 
deceived.  Disappointed,  she  married  my  father,  who  was  a  Bussian 
merchant,  for  his  wealth.    He  was  (you  know  he  died  when  I  was 
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qait^  4  ohild)  tjramiioa^  but  geitoMns ;  so  my  palate  *WW8  Mi 
bappy  in  their  sluMtt  ounried  lifb.  .  I  m  ibd  oBb^mg  of  ihMd  t«N^' 
widely  diffisreitft  xiattiies:  tfaa  imnn^  ^nial»  «rtisiie»  ittiagmfttit^^ 
i6belU(Mi0  ItfttiaitL  on  ofie  side ;  ihe  cradty^  perfaap0,  froni  my  fiiihct'ff 
sideb  So  I  am  an  odd  mixtaBe^  aid.  am  net  cnteely  aooduteUefdP 
mj  moodck  I  ivdqU  glad^  be  difbre]it<*^^ad  to  itave  na  aepdwiioli;  no^ 
dieama  of  happniiwis  Jio  longiniplcir  ideal  lo^e,  no  mak  (at  somelUi^ 
begrood-rto  be  qpkk^  tmemotioiial,  ufaimagiiiatife,  and  satis&edtwitli 
that  state  of  life  to  whicli  I  have  been  oaUed*  But  I  ai»  talkiAg'of 
nothing  hot  my  hoaid  sel£  The  fiiot  ie,  it  does  me  good  to  give  Teat 
t»ny  inner  leeHnges  it  is  a  ^ea*  sign  of  firiendBhtpytty  boring' yon 
thn&" 

''  Yea  are  not  boring  me;  on  UttB  oontrary,  dear  Olga,  I  am  de^y 
interested^  and  eympathisewitii  yoor  Hatnre  and  ttniiUr^and  it  Yea' 
ace  oapaUe  c£  feeling  great  nnhappiiiess  and  great  happtntfSB;  btttf 
yra  mnat  try  and  &oiplit]eyocnielf,  and  net  let  yomelf  be  nn  away 
with.     PntabridkanyonrwildfeeGBgs/'  '    ^' 

"  YeSi  you  are  rery  win.  Miss  Minerts ;  and  I  am  an  ni^iatefot 
wretoh«  Some  days,  whan  tbe  don  is  bright^  I  feri  so  ba^y  ihat  I 
ahoald  like  to  Uto  on  Sqt-  ever  and  do  some  good;  bat  to^y'I  am 
Offocee,  misefaieTens.    lishoiild  Ifloe  to  toratoh  some  one^r'^ 

<<I  ebail  ran  away^*"  Z  e9aMm  hmghmg,  ^'Bnt  now  be -se&aibliv 
Olgsy  and  tell  ma  all  about  these  little  love  affairs,  that  seem  k  a' 
measnre  to  have  altered  iyoor  »tQx»;.lor  -v^en  X  knew  yon  Ave  years 
ago  yon  had  no  bitterness,  im  tynioisaL" 

*'  YftSlf  periuq)8 1  had  brtter  confide  dos  tale  of  woe/ihoi^,  as  a' 
role,  I  hate  talldng  aboat  myieRI 

So,  leaving  the  piano,  she  throw  herself  npon  the  adA  rvtg,  «nft 
plaoing  her  pitttty  per£dmied  head  on  my  kp,  related  what  fellows : 

OLdk'B  tOV*  DiBApipOlNTMENTS. 

•J     .. 

"  Don't  yon  remember^  four  years  agp,  oneeting  at  mammas  ap^rt-* 
ments  on  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens  a  young  Pole,  Stanislas  Marilftki?" 

*'  Oh  yea,  very  w^ior  {  w^  much  struck  with  his  app^fgrapoe ; 
he  was  distingue  lookii^,  handsome,  and  artistic;  but  I  oi4y  saw  it^ua 
that  one  evening.    Is  he  the  hero  ?" 

'^  Yes;  he  was  the.  first  man  who  ini^iDed  a  new  feeling,  ,  BisiSm 
I  met  him  I  vms  a  joyonsi  lig^t^  merry^  thoughtless  girl,  imomiaMU^ 
Sufficient  for  the  day  was  the  ^vil  ox. good  thereof  was; ccdvonly  mf. 
motto.  But  Stanislas  Marilski's  advent  changed  the  oonrse  (^  my. 
thoughts,  and  I  was  no  longer  as  joyoas  as  a  bird.  I  felt  that  life  vm  ft 
mystery ;  nature  was  diffisren^,  and  art  was  different,  from  what  they  t^ 
beentomebefi)]:e^  I  felt  a  capacity  fer  greater  happiness  and  foot  gi^t^ 
pain.    He  vTas  certainly  gpod-lookingi  but  it  was  not  his  hai^9M}. 
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feahiSQ^tiiat  atlvftctodime,  mywomk  as  tiie  yeiailiarity  of  hia  c&^poftr 
tion  and  theor^isalily  of  bis  nind.  Ha  "ma  an  arphtuir  a  eebel,  a  rero* 
lutiosifit :  he  bolietei  in  notiiing*ib«t  -mM  -pmsk-;  iiatory  iMs-a  lie  to 
him,  be  cased  bit  £w  the  futata  Melandioly,  eynioal,  paggionate,  we 
i^ere  knib  Atottgljr  akivaoiked  toirasis  eadi  odier  ihe* minute  we  met. 
I  metlnnL  fos  the  SaAi  titue.  at  n  2iaf  at  the  mUk  de  Villew  I  had 
h&m  dimomg  sMrily  abavt  wt^  a  Terj  insipid  j>ol^  FiMBichintt.  I 
vm9  rifitbgy  entjoying  thoismghly  tha  faiiigfat  EUMoe^  the  mnsie,  the 
lightfly  tbo  wondetfal  drassea^  the  diamonds ;  iriien^  looking  xKrand,  I 
\n%  suddenly  attiaa^ad  fay  that  vecj  pale  fieuse  and  those  lftrge>  datk, 
mebmdho^  egns>  gumg nt  me  so  keanljc.  .  £  bokedmt  Umt  miid  Arom 
that  moment  I  really  did  feel  a  different  being ;  a  new  interest  had  oome 
into  »7  life.  He  goit  introdnoal  to  my  mothsor^  called  ai  air  hone ;  we 
bad  long  teU^  tegether-^-iOnnoaa  tor  stty^  ohiefl.y>on  political  topics. 
B«t  tbaieeiwi  >  We  naad  to  meei  otdiof  doors^  and  have  feag  walks 
tege&er  in  nnfieqmnted  parts  «f  Paadsw  He  :told  me  that  he  bted 
me,  bnt  that  for  a  few  months  he  conM  not,  make  a  regular  offer  of 
mMrriftge*  I  did  not  mind  that;  t6  be  eared  for  by  such  a  man  was 
snfifiiejent  happiness.  And  aa  my  mother/who  was  then  in  extremely 
deUcate  healthy  allMisd  ma  entire*  liberty,  I  saw  Stanishis  every  day 
for  five  months*  One  dagr^  aaUing  ai  a  friend'b  hense,  die  infcmaed 
me  that.se?B£al  people  had  seea  me  waUong  with  Me.  Marilski^^hat 
ijemarks^.were  passed ;  so  that  my  friend  had  laade  inqniriaB ;  and  did 
I  bow  thai  Hr.  Mariski  was<eagagadio  he  mameito  aPblish  youg 
lady  ? — and  she  mentioned  the  name^  I  'dutU  navetf  fDrget  what  I  fAt 
when eba toH mw thishordtte  pieee  of  news.  The  jsoom  seemed  to 
whirl  ronnd  and  round ;  the  blood  foshad  ia  my  throat  and  head.  I 
tided  to  eoneeal  my  emciioiu  Mp£rieind  was  shocked  at  lumng  told 
me  thia  00  abvnptiijr.  To  cut  a  ioni^  isad  story  shcnt^  I  wrote  to 
Stanislas,  telling  him  what  I  had  just  heard.  I  received  a  miserable 
letter  from  him,  confessing  that  there  w^  an  engagement,  but  that 
he  had  ceased  to  care  for  the  girl,  and  only  loved  me,  begging  me  to 
run  away  miik  him,  and  that  he^would  gladly  give  up  everything  for 
myeake. 

"  I  was  considering  what  I  had  hetter  do,  when  I  TOceired  a  letter 
Item  the  mother  of  the  girl,  saying  that  if  Z  married  Mr.  Marilskt 
it  would  certainly  cause  her  daughter^f^  death,  sh^  was  so  desperately 
attached  to  him ;  and  that  Stanislas'  lato  'behatiour  had  made  her 
seriously  ill.  This  piece  of  news  decided  me.  I  broke  off  entirely 
frmn  Jbks,  and  my  poor  tnotiier  took  me  to  Dresden  for  change  of  air, 
scene,  and  peo{^. 

*^  Strange  to  say,  ihat  instead  of  dreading  love,  I  longed  for  it  Life 
seemed  to  me  so  stale,  dull,  and  unprofitaUe,  so  uninteresting  without 
ib  I  did  everything  to  forget  Stanislas,  to  drive  away  his  image.  I 
did  my  l)eet  even -to  think  Si  of  him,  to  picture  him  in  a  ludicrous 
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light.  I  really  felt  as  if  my  soul  had  left  me,  for  mj  body  siinply 
vegetated;  bat  I  resolved  to  fight  against  my  misfortune,  uid  not 
allow  this  dull  oppression  to  warp  my  existence.  Always  fond  of  art, 
I  resolved  to  devote  myself  to  painting.  I  went  to  the  Dresden 
Gallery,  that  ideal  of  a  picture  gallery,  a  perfect  little  temple; 
where  every  picture  is  a  gem.  It  was  at  the  Dresden  Gallery  that 
I  met  my  fate  number  two,  in  the  shape  of  an  artist  who  was  copying 
the  same  picture  (curious  coinddence)  that  I  had  begun — '  Kinder " 
von  C.  L.  Vogel. 

'^  My  easel  was  dose  to  his,  and  from  the  very  first  he  became 
most  attentive,  prepared  my  pallet,  gave  me  valuable  hints  about  the 
mixing  of  colours,  how  effects  were  produced— impossible  to  be  kinder. 
He  was  a  great  contrast  to  Staniedas,  but  there  was  something  about 
him  which  attracted  me.  I  shall  repeat  to  you  some  of  his  remarks, 
and  you  will  judge  what  sort  of  man  number  two  was. 

''After  having  looked  at  several  of  the  ehefB-cToBttvre  in  the 
Gbdlery,  I  remarked  rather  petulantly  to  him  that  he  was  too  fond  of 
analyzing  the  different  manners  in  which  the  pictures  were  painted  ; 
that  he  was  completely  absorbed  by  the  technical  process  and  missed 
the  spuitual  idea,  the  soul,  the  genius  of  the  conception.  A  picture 
to  him  was  a  kind  of  plum-pudding.  Why  not  diiefly  admke  the 
thought,  and  not  merely  how  an  effect  is  produced  ? 

'' '  You  are  an  exaJtee  enthusiastic  young  girl,'  he  said  to  me  after 
a  few  hours'  talk.  '  You  must  calm  yourself.  You  have  a  dash  of 
genius,  but  you  require  a  rudder.    I  shall  be  your  rudder.' 

''Cool,  nest-ee pasT'  said  Olga,  looking  up  at  me  with  an  ardi 
smile.    He  went  on : 

'' '  Those  high-flown  ideas  are  very  youthful.  You  must  not  aUow 
your  imagination  to  run  away  with  you.'  And,  fixing  his  cold  grey 
eyes  upon  me :  '  I  can  read  your  character  in  your  fiwe,  for  you  are 
very  transparent  I  can  read  the  inner  workings  of  your  mind. 
You  have  suffered,  young  lady ;  you  are  disappointed :  you  are  not 
now  in  your  normal  condition.  You  have  been  taken  out  of  your 
small  orbit,  and  you  are  in  a  feverish  state,  and  are  trying  to  fling 
yourself  into  another  sphere.  I  know  the  sensation  well,  for  I  have 
been  in  that  condition.     I  have  loved  and  lost' 

*'  His  impudence  took  me  by  storm.  *  What  right  have  you  to  form 
such  a  conclusion  ?'  I  said  to  him. 

*' '  Do  not  be  offended  with  me ;  I  understand  your  nature,  and  see  it 
all  in  your  fietce ;  do  not  contradict  me,  but  take  my  fatherly  advice, 
for  I  am  over  forty,  and  know  life.  Fly  from  love ;  never  let  a  man 
know  how  much  you  care  for  him.  Devote  yourself  to  Art ;  that 
will  never  deceive  or  disenchant  you,  and  the  labour  you  bestow  upon 
it  will  be  recompensed  in  this  world.  You  will  have  hours  of  real  joy 
over  your  own  creations — that  is  my  experience.    I  looked  fcur  lov% 
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and  while  mi4er  the  fatal  spell  I  felt  intoiicated,  and  like  the  sunflower 
basked  in  sunshine ;  but  I  haye  never  met  with  a  being  that  satisfied 
my  heart  and  soul;  whilst  the  beauties  of  Nature  and  of  Art  are^ 
unfedling  resources  of  happiness.' " 

''Do  you  mean  to  say,  Olga,  that  this  man  spoke  to  you  thus,  oa 
so  short  an  acquaintance  ?" 

"  Yes,  exactly,"  she  replied,; slightly  colouring,  and  tossing  back  her 
wavy  hair. 

''  What  is  his  name,  Mid  who  is  he?" 

"  Bjs  name  is  Crauford,  and  he  is  half  Irish,  half  English ;  a  very 
clever  artist,  musician  and  poet,  with  just  a  dash  of  mystery  to  make 
him  interesting.  We  met  every  day  fbc  several  months  at  the  Dresden 
Ghdlery.  I  felt  myself  alive  again.  Mr.  Crauford  made  it  a  point  to> 
copy  the  same  picture  I  copied,  and  the  hours  spent  in  his  society  were 
hours  of  happiness.  At  times  he  would  recite  to  me  ballads  of  his- 
own  composition,  weird,  strange,  grotesque,  and  full  of  fancy.  His- 
voice  was  deep,  strong,  and  yet  soft.  This  mui  puzzled  and  &8oi- 
nated  me.  Outwardly  he  seamed  calm,  conceited,  vain,  obstinate ;  at 
other  times  he  was  full  of  tenderness,  flavoured  with  cynicism.  He 
had  a  dramatic,  powerful  way  of  expressing  himself,  and  an  utter 
absence  of  ideality.  We  grew  confidential,  and  I  told  him  about 
Stanislas.  I  do  not  know  if  he  was  actuated  by  a  feeling  of  jealousy^ 
or  if  he  really  wished  to  cure  me  entirely,  but  he  turned  the  whole 
a&ir  into  ridicule.  Fancy  Mr.  Marilski  with  a  bad  cold  in  his  head,, 
red  nose,  eyes  swimming,  no  pocket-handkerchief,  sneezing,  &c. ;  or, 
in  a  dozen  years,  with  a  big  stomach  like  an  alderman,  gouty,  wiib 
a  dozen  children !  No ;  analyze  the  feeling,  and  you  will  find  that 
love  is  built  on  a  very  slight  foundation.  You  excite  an  interest ;  there- 
is  some  objection  in  the  way,  your  imagination  is  at  work,  and  that 
object  becomes  a  dire  necessity  as  long  as  you  cannot  possess  him  or 
her ;  but  when  you  do  possess,  illusion  vanishes,  love  often  flies,  and 
you  find  yourself  tied  down  for  life  to  a  log.'  Though  Mr.  Crauford 
talked  to  me  thus,  he  did  everything  to  excite  my  interest  in  himself; 
he  •spoke  to  me  of  his  plans,  his  aspirations,  his  doubts,  fears — and 
ended  by  confessing  that  he  loved  me. 

"  Now  comes  wound  number  two. 

'^  One  evening  at  an  artistic  party,  where  I  went  with  a  lady  friend^ 
somebody  mentioned  Mr.  Crauford's  name,  speaking  in  great  praise 
of  his  artistic  merit  and  general  fascination.  Then  somebody  else 
remarked,  and  I  still  hear  the  words  as  if  they  were  words  of  fire — 

**  ^  Yes,  poor  fellow,  what  a  miserable  thing  for  him,  that  wife  of  his 
being  such  a  confirmed  drunkard  I  and  though  separated,  he  cannot 
marry  again.  There  ought  to  be  a  divorce  in  such  cases.  Married 
and  not  married  I  What  a  sad  position  for  a  man  still  in  the  bloom 
of  his  life." 
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'^^I  M?er  toidw  UMb  ikMihti  ifta  a  nmrmd  man/  said  a  f^t 
elderly  gentieman.  *  He  has  dked  fldveral  times  at  my  house  in  JjotAou, 
and  I  imre  ofteft  asked  hivk  wby  he  did  not  enter  the  bloBsed  etate  of 
ttiatrioiony ;  and  he  liimply  said  he  ocmid  not,  and  I  thonght  perhaps 
it  was  beeawe  his  meaos  -did  not  allow  him.' 

"'He  is  Tery  ^w^l  <yff,'  ittiewered  speaker  iramber  one.  ^I  met  him 
yestnrday.and  he  toid  m^  that'be  ftit  restiess  and  unhappy.  He  in 
gettbg  on  aplendkUya^an  artiet^  but  I  hear  that  he  has  ^en  in  lore 
with  a  pretty  girl  who  is  sto^rhig  Art  and  copying  at  the  GaHery  here.' 

"  I  could  stand  it  no  longer,  Bndiing  off  le  my  chaperone,  I  com- 
plained of  a  siek  heAflache ;  oticfe  liome,  I  tmrst  into  tears,  fAi  the 
world  again  tor  be«  wide  desert,  and  did  dot  retnm  to  tiie  K}i!B^, 
My  mother  soon  ^tftar  this  died )-  im^  «hat  nibnth  was  indeed  k  bUck 
epoch  in  my  Kfe,  and  made  lovely  Dresden  a  perfect  nightAmre.  A 
few  days  after  my  mother's  ftmeral,  when  I  wai  trying  to  pack  np  my 
things  m  order  to  get  awny  from  the  now  hateftfl  place,  amd  come  i6 
Paris,  wh^e  I  had  at  all  evetits  a  few  friends,  I  te^eired  a'lolig, 
tottohinglettcv  from  Mr.Cratifi^itellh^  me  allab6nt  his  tmftMmiate 
Biartiage,  his  knp^and  «5iapathy  for  me.  ..  ..li 

^''I  wrote  back  to  bid  him  ad^,  and  Mling  him  that  my  wish  was 
that  we  shodd  never  most  c»  covrespond  dny  more. '  This  fa  the  emrd 
of  my  lo?e  stories,  so  yon  see  that  I  -have  not  been  Incky  m  that 
department"  ..?... 

''  Poor  little  Olga  I"  I  said  takmg  h^  e6fli  white  hand  in  mme, 
"  you  have  indeed  safibr«i ;  but  you  are  still  very  yomig,  and  'iirill  be 
more  fortunate  another  time." 

"  Oh^  nof  na  more  love  aSiirsI  '  (Testfini.  I  hai^ie  m»Sd  a'  firm  resdlve 
to  wmrk  hard  to  beeotte  a  gfeat  artist,  if  posmble.  Adieu  to  romaiice, 
it  is  a  wasto  of  time^- 

*  1  slept,  and  dreamt  tbat  life  was  beauty ; 
I  "^oke,  and  f otmd  that  life  was  duty/ 

We  part  for  the  nigh^  both  of  m  vowing  and  dedaring  that  we 
aboold  tiirow  ourselvefl  be^  and  aoal  into. the  Art  career,  aoid  gm 
up  aJl  idea  of  marriage.  ^'  Yes,"  says  Qlga» ''  all  men  are  deeeivers^ 
fE^se,  vam,  oonoeited,  jealdus,  ¥^ed,  &d.  &a;  dsc  I  shall  be  a  aooe, 
dei^er,  artistio  old  mi^    That  is  my  final  deeismD." 

Part  IL 

ZStaxT  monung  Olga  comas  into  my  room»  looking  ao  sweet  *  and  fredh 
in  the  pretty  lavand^  nmsHn,  and  passing  her  arm  <to<wgli  mine  we 
go  down  the  staircase  togetiieiv  Oa  our  way  to  tiie  diding^^tom  w« 
meet  several boaidezsyisssing  from  thebreqpeetiv^ bedrooms.  NoBeed 
to  inquire  after  tiie  natioitality  of  these  boings.  Aias !  Englishwomen 
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cannot  be  mistaken  oq  the  GoatiBe&l;  tbek  msat  o£  tisteud  tact  in 
dress  is  an  nnmistakahle  badge.  This,  thought  ^ot  waoBS  my  brain 
9ft  X  peicelve  a  larg^  family  preceding  w  dowaitaiis;  tl^  mothei^ 
tremendoiifily  stent  and  beefy*looking,  is  in  ill«fittttig  many^coknixed 
garments ;  with  such  feet !  encased  in  immense  boot&  She.  wears  two 
hurge  brooches,  evidently  iamily  portraits^(me  pinning  a  ooUar>  the  other 
doing  nothiogi  just  for  show.  Fomr  pretty  daa^^hteivs  follow  her  olosdy^ 
gniltless  of  smy  attempt  at  si^le.  Perhaps  thia  want  of  taste  in  dress 
is  ma4e  moro  conspionpus  by  the  presence  of  two  yonng  American 
girls,  elegantly  attiied  in  the  yeiy  laet  new  fashion. 

^'How  are-yon»  Madamoiselto  8onltikoffr  they  botii  exclaim,  in 
strong  mm^  accent  "I  gvm^  this  is  the  friend  you  lu^re  been 
eii^pecting  aUalong  ?"  and  on  {Deceiving  from  CHga  an  affirmative  nod 
Ijhey  shaJU  hands  cordially  with  me.  ''  So  glad  to  see  yon.  Are  yoir 
cpme  to  Paris  alone  ?  t  i^kon  that  y<na  are  one  <q|  onr  eort ;  yon  find 
y^nr  £Eumly  an  inconvenience?  I  told  my  people,!'  said  the  elder  of 
the  two,  ^all  yery  well  to^tc^  nnder  the  nrnternal  andipatemal  wing 
vihm  one  is  a  ch^dt^en,  bat  once  that  pepnod  over  we  want  onr  liberty. 
How  well  you  have  fixed  your  hair,  ^ademoiaeUe  Senltikrff.  That's 
tb«^  style,  I  gom»  th^t  Mr.  Silorris  litefk,  How  do  not  Utu^  no  harm 
having  a  gpniop-for  an  admiieTi  though  he  ought  io.fix  hims^  hettet, 
Qut  his  hair  short;  but  he  is  a  lo^ly  fellow,  and  you  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  your  conquest;  he  never  takes  any  notice  of  any  one  but 
q£  you.    Yon  are  bot^  kindred  spiriitf/' 

.  I  couU.  not  help  laughing,  .Imt  Qlg^^  fieemed"  rather :  annoyed  and 
confused, 

At  the,  botfom  pf  the  staircase  we  we^e  gjreeted  by  avery  hi  Unne 
in  a  very  white  {dlled  cap;  her  ronnd  &ioe  beam»  with  good  nature. 
She  stands  at  the  door  of  the  scUle  a  manger,  and  as  I  am  tiie  last 
new  arrival  she  indicates  my  place,  which  is  quite  at  the  end  of  the 
long  table.  Olga  is  near  the  top,  and  sits  cfose  to  the  genius,  Mr. 
Morris. 

Abont  fifty  people,  sit  on  each  side  o£  a  very  Icmg  table.  At  a  side- 
board the  &t  horme,  whose  name  is  Umnte,  pouM  out  tea  and  cofiSee, 
with  wondorfiil  eelerity,  s^rr^s  ^fverybody  right  and  left;  she  darts 
fG»n  one  to  another  with  ^  qnichness  of  step  that  is  delightful  to 
witness ;  whUe  serving  aha  lias  a  funny,  witty  rqmrtee  always  ready. 
At  my  right  sits  an  Irish  girl,  as  I  instantly  discover  by  her  rich 
musical  brogue.  She  is  pretty ;  large  grey  eyes  and  auburn  hair.  Her 
mother  sits  next  to  her :  they  are  ok  their  way  home  from  Italy. 
Q{4)06ite  to  me  iaa  large  tribe  of  Americans.  ''Well  1  do  they  call 
that  breakfast  on  this  side  of  the  pmid?''  exclainis  the  man  of  the 
party,  putting  up  hia  eyeglas&  "  I  reaUy  see  nothing.  In  onr  oountry, 
madam/'  addreai^g  the  Jnih  girl,  ^^  we  hnve  loar  hre^fiEiBt  stewed  beef- 
steaks, chofl^j  todg^iiB^  ham»  eggf^  potatoes  dznased  in  a  dosen  different 
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ways,  oatmeal  cakes,  pnmpkin  pie,  jams,  jellies,  creams,  and  hot  bread 
of  different  kinds ;  bnt  here  I  jost  spy  a  few  nnhappy-looking  sardines 
«nd  some  eggs.  Call  this  breakfast  ?  Well,  I  suppose  we  must  make 
the  best  of  it,  but  I  pronounce  this  starvation.  In  the  Skates  we  break- 
taak  at  seven  o'clock,  for  every  man  goes  to  business  at  eight ;  but 
Europe  is  a  slow  place,  and  the  French  have  nothing  to  do  but  smoke 
«nd  go  to  cafis,  I  guess.  I  do  not  wonder  that  tbey  got  so  thoroughly 
licked  by  the  Gtermans,  for,  after  .America,  Germany  is  the  next  great 
power,  and  that  is  because  they  feed  their  inner  man.  In  England 
we  always  get  the  same  food ;  no  variety,  and  everything  so  greasy."* 

At  the  end  of  a  few  seconds,  what  was  to  be  had  on  the  table  had 
found  its  way  on  to  the  American  plates.  What  an  odd  mixture  I  eggs 
chopped  up  with  jam,  sardines,  butter,  all  mixed  together.  *'  No  wonder 
Brother  Sam  is  so  yellow  and  bilious-looking/'  whispers  the  Irish 
girl 

The  two  American  young  ladies  are  flirting  desperately  with  a  fair 
young  Englishman. 

"I  guess,"  says  the  prettier  of  the  two,  "that  you  like  better 
travelling  without  your  mother." 

This  speech  is  accom|)anied  by  a  look  that  cannot  be  described. 
The  young  man  blushes,  and  says  that  his  mother  is  old,  and  naturally 
prefers  the  quiet  of  her  country  home  in  England. 

A  little  higher  up  the  table  sits  the  funny  man  of  the  boarding- 
house.  His  name  is  Mr.  Smiles.  He  is  a  fine,  tall,  good-looking 
man,  with  splendid  teeth,  loud  voice,  and  such  a  ringing  laugh !  It 
shakes  the  room,  and  is  so  infections  that  everybody  joins  in  it.  He 
is  sitting  by  the  side  of  a  very  ugly  old  lady  with  a  brown  wig  on 
one  side,  and  we  hear  him  all  over  the  room  saying, 

"  Now,  dear  Mrs.  Kingsley,  you  have  not  done  your  hair  properly 
this  morning ;  you  know  that  it  hurts  my  feelings  to  think  that  you 
no  longer  care  to  appear  charming  in  my  eyes.  Are  you  beginning 
to  care  less  for  Theophilus  Smiles  ?"  And  he  puts  his  hand  on  his 
heart,  and  turns  his  eyes  up  in  a  sentimental  comical  way,  whidi  is 
diverting. 

Mrs.  Kingsley  titters  and  seems  pleased. 

Not  far  from  Olga  sits  a  pretty  English  girl,  with  brown  eyes  and 
brown  hair.  This  young  lady  is  having  a  hot  altercation  with  a 
gentleman  opposite,  who  is  evidently  more  amused  than  excited.  This 
young  lady  is  a  red-hot  republican.  She  is  declaring  that  the  only 
thing  worth  living  for  is  the  republic ;  that  is  her  chief  thought,  h^ 
first  principle.  She  would  give  up  life  readily  for  that  glorious  cause. 
She  has  come^over  to  Paris  on  purpose  to  see  Ghtmbetta.  She  takes 
in  all  the  American  and  Spanish  papers,  so  that  she  may  be  well  au 
faii  with  passing  events  in  republican  countries.  She  argues  that 
England  is  repubKcan  at  heart ;  that  the  queen  is  merely  an  oma- 
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tnenty  but  that  the  masses  are  democrats.  Of  coarse  this  speech  is  a 
bomb-shell.     Miss  Hutchinson  is  called  to  order. 

The  Americans  scream  out  nasally  that  royalty  is  mere  fancy-work, 
and  everything  and  everybody  appertaining  to  it  a  mistake^  a  nuisance. 
Yes,  democracy  is  making  rapid  strides.  In  less  than  twenty  years 
the  republic  will  be  established  everywhere. 

Miss  Hutchinson  is  so  pleased  at  finding  herself  thus  supported 
that  she  gets  up  from  her  chair,  rushes  to  the  American  camp,  and 
they  all  shake  bands.  Then  Mr.  Smiles  solenmly  rises,  stretches  out 
his  long  fingers,  and  says  "  Bless  you,  my  children." 

This  causes  general  laughter,  and  for  the  present  the  discussion  is 
at  an  end. 

Mr.  Blake  is  sitting  next  to  a  nice  ladylike  widow,  who  my  pretty 
neighbour  tells  me  is  on  the  look  out  for  a  third  husband. 

Breakfast  is  over;  the  boarders  disappear.  I  join  Olga,  who  is 
etill  talking  to  Mr.  Morris.  This  man  is  evidently  under  her  spell : 
his  look,  his  manner,  denote  that  profound  admiration  which  cannot 
be  acted.  Mr.  Morris  advances  towards  me,  and  asks  me  if  I  will 
honour  his  small  studio  with  a  visit,  and  accompany  Mdlle.  Soultikoffl 
I  gladly  consent,  and  we  both  follow  him  upstairs  to  the  top  of  this 
very  big  house. 

**  It  is  an  honour  that  he  is  paying  you,"  whispers  Olga.  "  He 
has  never,  with  the  exception  of  myself^  invited  any  one  to  his 
studio,  and  nearly  aU  the  people  entreat  him  to  let  them  have  a 
peep ;  but  no  use.  So  he  is  not  a  favourite  in  this  bouse ;  people 
generally  think  him  conceited.  But  really  he  is  not  so:  he  is 
conscious  of  his  power,  and  is  sensitive  and  reiined." 

Mounting  a  queer  little  back  staircase  we  enter  a  kind  of  garret  in 
the  roof  of  the  house.  What  a  delightful  view!  The  Seine  is 
twinkling  at  our  feet ;  steamers  are  rushing  by ;  we  can  just  see  the 
towers  of  Notre  Dame  and  the  Sainte  Ghapelle,  the  quays,  and  old 
book  stalls,  and  curiosity  shops.  The  room  is  hung  all  round  with 
sketches  in  oils  and  wi^  colours.  One  of  the  first  things  that  at- 
tracts my  attention  is  the  picture  of  a  girl  in  white  standing  in  an 
autumnal  landscape ;  the  tints  of  the  foliage  are  of  a  golden  brown, 
at  her  feet  are  crisp  brown  leaves,  while  she  holds  some  dead  leaves 
in  her  white  hands.  There  is  a  listless,  lonely  look  in  the  hce^  but 
the  likeness  to  Olga  is  striking :  the  same  graceful  figure,  the  same 
light,  untidy,  wavy  masses  of  fair  hair,  the  same  concentrated  thought, 
and  just  a  tinge  of  sadness  in  the  large  dark  grey  eyes.  Same  sweet- 
ness in  the  mouth,  but  a  little  more  determination  in  the  chin,  and 
slightly  knitted  eyebrows.  The  painting  of  the  &ce  is  beautiful ; 
there  is  a  tenderness  of  treatment  which  is  remarkable,  and  the  colour- 
ing is  full  of  harmony.  %^The  background  is  a  sunsel^  the  cbuds  are 
purple  and  gold. 
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'  '^  This  picture  i^  the  onlj  productiou  of  mioe  whieh  giyeg  loe  any 
sort  of  pleasure,"  says  Mr.  morris ;  "  and  I  shall  never  part  ^ritb  it^" 
And  he  gives  Olga  a  tender  look*  but  she  does ,  not  respcvid  to  it,  and 
calls  vxj  attention  to  some  of  the  sketches  which  are  snfficientr  to 
shew  that  Mr.  Morris  is  a  man  of  genius.  Some  striking  lar^flft^y^py; 
are  lying  about— a  dark  pool  of  water,  illuminated  by  one  ntc^  t f 
strong,  rippling  light,  long  tall  willows,  and  a  stork  0^p^v  fnd 
standing  on  one  leg ;  a  sea-piece,  grey  sky,  gloomy  shores  a  white 
bird  fluttering  sadly  over  the  white-crested  waves ;  studies  of  xock3 
by  moonlight,  in  deep  purple  shadows  and  strong  silvery  lights*  The 
chann  in  these  various  pioductions  is  the  intense  feeling,  the  pathetic 
striving  after  a  something  beyond — ^unattainable.  They  are  the  pip- 
ductions  of  a  man  that  has  evidently  suffered  acutely.  He  has,  I 
suspect,  loved  deeply  and  has  been  disappointed.  These  are  my 
thoughts  as  I  see  on  all  (tides  heads  full  of  sadness,  wistfulnes^  and 
even  despair. 

**  I  suppose  you  do  not  care  to  make  money  by  your  art  ? ' 

'^  No.  In  my  opinion  art  is  a  religion,  a  creed,  a  faith.  Tbe  cre- 
ation of  the  beautiful  ought  to  be  the  highest  ambition  of  an  artist. 
Our  notions  of  the  beautiful  vary  according  to  our  temperament  and 
education.  Perfection  of  form,  harmony  of  colour,  depth  of  gst 
pression,  is  what  I  strive  to  render.  When  I  shall  be  satisfied,  then 
perhaps  I  shall  send  to  the  different  exhibitions.  One  of  the  Yankees 
downstairs,  who  has  made  his  fortune  by  selling  calico,  asked  me  the 
other  day  what  Ime  of  business  I  pursued;  tmd  when  I  anfl;wered 
'  Art/  he  turned  up  his  nose,  and  exclaimed,  '  Bad  trade  that,  sir.  I 
want  some  large  painting  for  my  diawing-room  in  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York ;  some  big,  shiny  piece ;  none  of  your  dead  colours ;  don't  care 
for  your  old  masters,  they  are  precious  humbugs — we  are  getting  ixK) 
much  alive  in  our  young  country  for  that  sort  of  work — ^landsoipes 
and  pretty  gals.  But  let  me  see  what  you  have  in  the  market.'  Aiid 
looked  so  astonished,"  continued  Mr.  Morris,  ^*  when  I  told  him  that 
I  had  nothing  that  would  suit  him,  and  that  I  preferred  not  showing 
him  any  of  my  works." 

'^  You  are  not  practical,  my  good  sir ;  you  will  die  in  a  garret, 
like  some  geniuses ;  paint  to  please  the  rich,  as  so  many  of  tbe 
British  artists  do.  Make  money  ;  that  means,  power.  Do  not  mind 
if  it  is  not  your  notion  of  Art.  JPill  your  pockets,  and  then  paint 
your  grand  ideas." 

^'  Yankee  is  worldly  wise,  but  I  call  that  prostituting  art.  Alas ! 
it  has  become  a  trade,  just  like  ufdiolstery.  So  many  pictures  painted 
to  order,  each  with  a  name  attached.  I  have  just  enough  to  live  on, 
and  hope  to  make  the  public  follow  me,  and  not  paint  merely  to  please 
a  nation  which  has  not  high  notions  of  art." 

*'  Vivent  your  sentiments  I"  we  both  exclaim. 
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**  And  now,  before  we  leave  IMs  delightftd  Btndio,  play  something 
on  the  piano  for  my  friend,'*  says  Olga,  opening  the  instrument. 

'*You  know  that  I  mnst  obey  mjr  queen,"  he  answers,  bowiflg; 
*  but  as  a  rule  I  do  not  play  for  any  one.  The  music  I  enjoy  is  not 
popuhr,  for  it  is  generally  found  incomprehensible  by  the  masses,  but 
I  irmly  beliete  that  it  will  be  the  music  of  the  future.  Wagner  is 
my  firrourite  master," 

He  sits  down,  and  after  a  few  strange,  wild  preludes,  plays  portions 
of  that  ideal  mystical  masterpiece,  Wagner^s  *  Lohengrin/  I  feel 
transported  into  a  world  of  strange  fancies,  inhabited  by  mystical 
tlsionaky  beings.  It  is  all  yague,  sWking,  original.  Then  Mr.  Morris 
breaks  out  and  smgs  softly  Elsa's  song : 

"  Each  Luf  ten,  die  meiu  Klagen,  &c." 

I  tun  roused  by  Olga,  who  taps  me  on  tHe  shoulder,  and  tdb  me  it 
is  time  to  leave.  Mr.  Morris  makes  us  promise  to  return  soon  again, 
and  we  bid  him  du  revoir. 

"It  is  curious  how  much  genius,  power,  and  passion  are  contained 
in  ftiis  small  room,  and  how  much  ennui,  stupidity,  nonsense,  shallow- 
ness, and  gossip,  inhabit  ttie  remainder  of  this  large  house,*  remarks 
Olga,  as  we  descend  the  staircase  and  enter  our  room.  "  Lunch  with 
me  in  my  sitting-room ;  I  find  it  such  a  tremendous  bore  to  assist  at 
the  general  luncheon ;  one  gets  so  tired  of  seeing  always  the  same 
people,  hearing  the  same  jokes,  and  eating  the  same  food." 

•*  Well,  Yankee  is  right,*  I  remark,  "  when  he  said  that  money  is 
power,  and  gires  liberty ;  if  you  had  not  plenty  of  fi[!thy  lucre  you 
could  not  affo!id  to  hare  your  own  way,  and  eat  pdtS  de  foie  gras  in 
your  own  room  instead  of  joining  at  the  common  table  and  pwrtaking 
of  more  homely  fare.  I  like  money,  tiiough  I  admire  Mr.  Morris's 
tiewB — he  is  so  full  of  imagination,  that  he  must  be  quite  happy." 

**No/'  answers  Olga,  "  Mr.  Morris  is  not  really  a  happy  man.  Of 
course  he  must  have  moments  of  intense  gratification,  but  his  ideal 
of  beauty  is  so  elevated  that  he  is  miserable  when  he  cannot  attain 
it." 

"  There  is  no  doubt,  Olga,  that  Mr.  Morris  is  in  love  witti  you ;  his 
manner^  his  look  show  that  you  occupy  his  thoughts,  and  that 
beautifiil  picture  is  an  expression  of  his  feeUngs." 

"  Yes,  I  think  Mr.  Morris  admires  me  very  much.  "Why  should  he 
not  do  so?  I  am  pretty,  artistic,  and  with  all  my  faults,  I  am  attrac- 
tive; but  his  nattore  is  rather  like  mine,  so  I  simply  feel  sympathy 
aad  admire  his  lofty  views ;  but  I  have  not  a  bit  of  love  for  him ;  my 
heart  does  not  beat  any  quicker,  my  pulse  is  just  the  same  when  he 
approaches  me.  I  think  quite  calmly  of  him,  and  would  not  be  at  all 
jeedous  if  he  fell  in  love  with  any  other  girl.  He  is  very  odd ;  his 
mother  was  a  German,  and  I  fietncy  that  ehe  was  rather  queer — in  fact, 
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I  imagme  that  she  was  sligbtlj  insane ;  he  has  inherited  from  her  xm- 
healthy,  odd  notions.  He  has  often  told  me  that  he  wonld  rather  not 
marry  a  woman  he  was  in  love  with ;  love  is  such  a  wtmdersehon^ 
feeling  that  he  would  like  to  feel  eternally  the  pleasure  and  pain 
it  oecasionsy  and  to  enjoy  the  torture  of  not  possessing  what  he  long& 
for.  It  is  a  curious  idea,  but  I  daresay  he  is  right ;  marriage  must, 
in  a  way,  destroy  the  poetry  of  love.  A  sincere  attachment  and  quiet 
hairiness  follows^  but  many  illusions  yanish.  He  told  me,  that  as  a 
young  fellow,  he  fell  in  love  with  a  beautiful  Polish  giri,  who  sang  and 
danced  like  an  angel,  and  whose  face  was  a  yision  of  beauty — ^weU,  she- 
loved  him ;  they  met  often  at  a  country-house  in  the  wilds  of  Silesia, 
she  promised  to  marry  him.  Strange,  the  idea  frightened  and  disen* 
chanted  him  so  much  that,  for  fear  his  Ioyc  should  yanish,  he  went 
away  engaged  to  her.  In  his  absence,  she  caught  a  fearful  cold,  and 
three  weeks  i^ter  his  departure  she  was  lying  in  her  graye.  He  was 
trayelling  about^  and  did  not  know  of  her  death  till  he  returned.  Hi» 
grief  was  intense,  and  still  he  confesses  that  to  him  there  is  a  melan- 
choly pleasure  in  the  idea  that  she  died  loying  him  entirely,  without 
haying  bdonged  *to  him.  He  is  an  eccentric  creature,  and  as  he  ha& 
frankly  spdcen  to  me  about  his  odd  notions,  he  cannot  expect  me  to 
wish  to  mairy  him.  He  is  a  poet,  an  artis^  and  a  musician,  utterly 
unfitted  fot  the  prose  of  married  li£e." 

Dinner  at  the  BoABDnra-Houra. 

What  a  clamour,  clatter,  and  babel  of  tongues !  The  nasal  twang- 
of  America,  the  rich  brogue  of  Ireland,  some  musical  English  yoices — 
all  talking  and  laughing  at  once,  so  loudly. 

Miss  Magee  is  laughing  musically,  and  making  fun  of  Mr.  Smiles,, 
who  had  been  flirting  rigorously  in  the  yaults  underneath  the  Pan- 
theon, and  had  proposed  to  a  wrong  lady  in  the  dark. 

Mr.  Blake  sits  this  eyening  at  my  right  hand,  and  Mrs.  Merriman^ 
the  widow,  at  Mr.  Blake's  left. 

A  deaf  elderly  gentleman  sits  opposite  to  me,  and  is  talking  out 
loud  to  himself.  I  hear  him  muttermg,  "  Why  will  that  silly  old 
woman,  Mrs.  Kingsley,  wear  a  brown  wig  instead  of  her  own  white 
hair,  and  why  will  she  bob  her  foolish  head  up  and  down,  while  that 
idiot  Smiles  makes  an  ass  of  himself?  If  that  fellow  could  only  see 
himself  as  others  see  him  he  would  stop.  I  hate  to  see  a  man  gri- 
macing, gesticulating,  and  behaying  altogether  like  his  ancestors, 
the  monkeys."  I  laugh;  but  the  uproar  at  dinner  is  so  great 
that  nobody  listens  to  anybody  else. 

''  I  like  that  old  boy,''  remarks  Mr.  Blake.  "  I  often  go  and  smoke 
in  his  room.  Old  Douglas  is  a  chip  of  the  old  block ;  he  is  a  great 
reader,  a  trayeller ;  but  he  is  as  cynical  as  Diogenes,  and  generally  rude 
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to  his  equals ;  but  he  is  fond  of  animals^  children ;  bat,  cnrionsly  enough, 
despises  women." 

"  I  suppose  Mr.  Douglas  has  had  a  disappeintment  in  his  youth, 
poor  man !  I  am  sorry  for  him,'*  lisps  Mrs.  Merriman  with  a  gentle 
sigh. 

"  The  devil  take  her/'  mutters  out  loud  Mr.  Douglas,  "  There !  die 
has  just  carried  off  my  fiayourite  bit  of  chicken,  just  the  slice  I  haye 
had  my  eye  upon.    What  a  greedy  woman  she  is,  to  be  sure!" 

This  ebuUition  of  deaf  Mr.  Douglas,  is  intended  for  Mrs.  MelHgrew, 
a  fat,  ruddy-faced  Englishwoman,  in  military  mourning,  scarlet  and 
black,  who  is  just  depositing  upon  her  plate  the  wing  of  a  chicken, 
some  stuffing,  &c.,  unconscious  of  Mr.  Douglas's  remarks. 

The  dinner  is  over,  and  we  all  go  up  to  the  drawing-room.  Olga, 
Mrs.  Blake,  and  I,  go  and  sit  in  the  balcony,  and  from  that  observa- 
tory watch  the  different  boarders.  Mr.  Morris  disappears  to  his  den. 
All  the  old  ladies  sit  together  at  one  end  of  the  room.  The  girls 
cluster  round  Mr.  Smiles  and  a  Mr.  Chambers,  a  mild  disciple  of  Mr. 
Smiles,  who  laughs  at  all  his  jokes,  and  is  his  shadow.  Mr.  Smiles  is 
now  in  his  element,  he  stalks  off  to  the  piano,  and  with  great  entrain 
sings  the  famous  couplet  in  '  La  fille  de  Madame  Angot :' 

TrefiKJolie, 
Pen  poHe, 
PosB^dant  un  gros  magot." 

All  the  young  ladies  join  in  this  chorus,  even  Olga  and  Mr.  Blake 
chime  in  fbom  the  balcony.  Mr.  Smiles  sings  this  very  comically,  and 
with  all  the  appropriate  gestures  of  les  dames  de  la  halle. 

'*  Do  you  see  that  nice-looking  old  lady  sitting  there  ?'  says  Olga, 
pointing  out  an  old  lady  with  soft  brown  eyes  and  white  hair,  "  that  is 
Miss  Peleg.  If  anybody  feels  at  all  poorly — it  does  not  matter  about 
the  symptoms,  those  are  of  no  consequence — we  go  to  Miss  Peleg,  and 
she  gives  everybody  the  same  medicine :  two  teaspoonf als  of  Birch's 
Salts.  A  cold  in  the  head,  indigestion,  neuralgia,  rheumatism,  etc., 
etc.,  treated  in  the  same  way;  for  Miss  Peleg  believes  implicitly  in  this 
unfailing  remedy ;  and  when  any  of  the  boarders  feel  queer  they  go 
up  to  Miss  Peleg  to  be  Birched ;  and  if  anybody  dies,  it  is  because 
they  have  not  taken  those  wonderfal  salts  in  time.  Since  I  am  at 
Madame  Duponfs,  I  have  had  Birch's  Salts,  at  least  forty  times,  and 
lUve!" 

Mr.  Blake  is  now  called  upon  to  play.  He  is  very  obliging — does 
not  make  a  fuss.  He  play«  the  ^^  Coulin,"  that  grand,  pathetic,  old 
Irish  air,  and  he  plays  it  so  exquisitely  that  he  is  made  to  play  it  a 
second,  and  even  a  third  time.  He  then  accompanies  Miss  Magee, 
who  sings  *  Kate  Kearney,'  *  My  Love  is  like  a  red,  red  Kose,'  and 
*  The  Wearing  of  the  Green.'     Olga  and  I  remark  that  Mrs.  Merri- 
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manVt  smile  is  ae  kager  ddUlike  acnd  faltedl,  as  sWiw&tehai  the 
ptettylridi  givl  siiigtfaoae  y^i  pa&atic  abrnJas  dtxly  an  Bd&rf[^l 
oin  mg  HamL  Berhtips  tiienddim  Jeeb  a^Mttfe  je^loiui  a»  she  pet- 
^mes  ^  a^inriinn  that  Mt^  Blake  eyidenfly  hsm  for  this  d^fcmiaig 
Bibttmai^  wkh  lier  anmiy  smibj  hor  .migiMS  ]aa^>  «id  tnuifftl 
brogoe. 

^I  am  sue  tbai^Mr^Blske  is^a  little  bit  in  love-mth  Misff  Wsgpe/' 
'vrldBpers  CUga  to  ma  on  the  balooBj ;  ''  and  I  fimcy  that  ^he  ladbyr 
does  not  like  it  I  ahonld  like  Mr.  Blake  io^mamyJifkry  Ma|;oe  ;  thi^ 
would  be  sd  weUenitsd*  Thejr  are  botli  mnsieal,  verj  liiah^^M  she 
is  sQcb  fr  Imghi,  uafifeoted  girl.  TStm  Mm;  Merriman  da  a  kindef 
iinnale  Bhn  Beaid*^^  wolf  in  dieep's  clothing*  I  shontld  •m>t  I&e 
het  to  kill  Mr.  Blake,  for  lieis  a  moe  littie  Mow." 

**  YoQ  and  Miss.Magee  are  haid  npon  tUs  nnfiirfamatB  widowi  -I 
think  her  father  atttcactiTB:  she  Ixas  a  low,  ^rweet  toiee ;  her  man^ens 
aie  good..    I  amioaa  thiik  this  eternal  sweet  smile^  jvoTDUescme." 

^'Kow  let  ns  retire  td  enr  beoboooft,"  sarfs  Olga.  ^^WeiutvehadB 
good  dote  of  goBBipvnd  SBuxdal,  let  ns  go  faefose  we  eithte  of  »  have 
swlBoiiieihing  thai  we  fihaU  legretpmfomndly  the.irartmoiining^  1 
do  einry  Aose  qviet  pebple,  who  neTer  do,  say^  or  write  an  iH^inhAto 
thing ;  who  neirar  get  into  sotapes.  They  may  be  a  little  (Sollj  per- 
hapS)  but  how  sitfeih^  ara—how  respeetidDle! 

Olga  ahd  I  now  go  regularly  to  Madame  LaionrVi  stadioL  An  old 
zoan  with  along  white  beard,  f oxroi^  &ce^ «ttired  in  tiie  oostnme  of 
a  ikionk,  is  onr  model  I  feel  tiutt  I  make  great  strides' in  afft^Madwie 
Latonr  is  such  a  good  ieariier.  She  oomes  into  cor  statto  onoe  a*day 
for  about  on  boor;  but  her  a^Tioe  is  so  good,  her  ecMTBetbns  so  con- 
scientionSi  \kilA  ih^  piiogreea  we  makeis  rttoiarkelfla  My  study  of  the 
monk  is  iim  tseeond  best;  Olga's  is  the  best.  She  signs  those  two 
worker  aa  a  poroof  cf  her  i^q»*obationL  Madame  Zjstour  allows  ns  n^w 
and  then  to  come  into  her  sttdio  and  wateh  her  prooess  of  working. 
She  is  painting  a  Bafnfaante :  the  head  thrown  back,  Tine  leaves 
eneinding  the  red^biown  hair,  and  eyes  full  of  volnpttioaBnesB 
and  fire;  the  iJitoat  and  neek;  aore  beautifully  modelled,  and  over  the 
bosom  is  a  gorgeous  leopard  akin.  One  hand  presses  a  buneh  of  grape?, 
the  other  hangs  listlessly  at  her  side* 

At  four  o'clock  the  pi^ik  leaie  the'  studio.  Olga  and  I  usoaAl^ 
saunter  through  the  i^eets^of  Paaric^  look  into  the' Aops,  and  often 
drop  into  some  of  the  beautiful  dd  Boman  OatfacAo  diurches.  '  The 
quiet,  the  subdued  light  pouring  in  <jbf oagh  the  oolooted  windows, 
tiie  paintings,  the  incense,  the  solemn  peals  of  the  organ,  &e  fbeth 
Toices  of  U$  enfana  d%  i^wrm  theit  white  and  cokmred  garmented, 
the  harmony  of  the  architecture,  is  an  attraction  to  the  attistie 
temperament 
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'  Ooe  aflsrnocm  'we  ]Md  a  soii  of  tilBghaB  diaoiflflbiL  1 0Bid  that  I 
'fonndfta  soctalled  Lam  Gfauroh  ooU^aisBTiiipatiietie/and  eren^aiy 
MU  andLgmng  to  pray  aft  elated  Iiobib  anddikjrs  fianuBl  aod  «a- 
AftfanaL  Nowy  m  Cathdie  -  ooidimttmiifies'  the  daHchea  aie-  idwaj^ 
.0|wiMd;!«Bd  vjbsa:  yon  need  pmyoty  md ^mnild  deeito  reposeii  k^a 
comfort  to  drop  into  one  of  those  old  chnrches ;  and  eyen  if  noaorvioe 
18-901%  ed^  itiisaooUiiBg  ^  Urten  to  tba  fiiIeoiAe;t6  l»im  an  atmos- 
^]draie  oC  finUned  UghL  ^ere  is  nunre  ptotry  ia  the  Bomait  Gatii^lia 
<fiuiih»  wifth  aU  iti  grievons  «riGi& 

'^  /flaQL-m  iMigam/'aaya  Olga.  ^Natnie  is  my  -godf  the  amii  the 
iflttei^  and  the.yelioir  moon  bx6  my  deiiiaa.  On  Sondag^a  I  ^gene- 
xaDy  take  Isnjg  tamblea  in  the  ooantry  'tostti  JPido^  m^  iogl  and  my 
little  maid  Nina.  Sometimes^  ^rfaen  the  spirit  tnotes  ^d|  vUch  la 
«el<}incn,  I  go  to^hear  tlhe  eetedbi^aiad  pasieur^'llLeaiikm  Bonokemin^ 
J^puieuri  lamodeu  All  the  kabes  rtm  i^er  hit%  and  tha*  is  one«^ 
the  reaaflDsIgoBEn  seldom  to  ^lBflcltapel>  for  it  nndeea  hw  ill  to  aoehoir 
^^7)Qfiiea^iiirB4hehead9of  tfaoaeaerfattjtBofCk)^^  MonffienrBenohemin 
ta  a  aan  cl  great  etoqnanee.  His  semuma  are  gnat  inielleotnal 
Itreato:  he  aenwr  refids  his  aermona^  and  that  jb  m^  am  adtantage! 
Hia  ntkraxH^eaaddightfttl,  voiee  beantifal;  he  never  heaitatesibra 
word.  He^iaieryfaandaame^Bkea^Jc^n^nBnth^dightly  aielanoholy 
revev^  expression,  whieh  is  hK^tmg^  His  handsale  faeaotifiil^  anl 
he  knows  it,  for  one  of  these  appendages  he  lets  hang  gracefully  down' 
itiae  pulpit  <^nduoii.  Ha  is  tho  -woman's  ^adaw*-*^  Undiof  Profaaatant 
Sofe :  im  power  is  greats  hm  appeals  to  the  conaoieiKte-aie  aaarchiag 
and  kMn,  and  he  eertaii^y mahea  me  ftel  horHbly  naeomfortaUe;  hot 
wJbea  I  see  fdl  those  efaa^ti^  toilettes,  ihoee  wondecfal  Paris  Ixmn^,. 
i  do  net  feal  at  all  as  if  -I  ma  worshipiping  aft*  tmseen  Ged^^merdy 
lilieniBg  to  a  haadtomay  e}eq[meott  preaohar^  80  I  prefer  Natmre :  I 
Sfd  mom  derated  looking  at  a  fine  snsset^  or  at  the  8e%  than  kneeling 
vfon  a  hatd  footattel,  snn^nndsd  by  aSkn,  satins,  ml  prosperity^ 
Vanitag  wmikiimwi,  omma  varlitae  I  Do  yon  know  Mr.  Mkurris  iea. 
Porifivist^a  JeUewer  of  Cotnte  ?  He  woxflli^a  hnmanity.  He  teUs' 
jaehe  deea  his  dnty,  and  tries  to  ioivie  hnrnd^hbom.  As  flur  aa  I 
kliow)  hia  ooiioii  of  dnty  is  to  paint  pirtnrea^iand  I  do  not  think  he 
eavse  lot  his  neighbeara.  He  ia  often  aaisch  depreased ;  and  really  I 
do  not  wonder  at  it,  for  it  is  hard  to  bate  little  Jn  Una  wotld^  and  to 
^bmkhd  will  have  notiiingat  aill  in  tile  aeati'' 

At  this  point  of  ifae  oontersation,  vtdiO'shonld  we  aee  bat  Mr. 
Moms,  in  an  oldbattered  wide-awake,  a  v^  ehabby  coat^  and  a  port* 
lic^  under  hk  arm.  Olga  iaepa  him  on  the  back  with  her  parasid 
He  starfas,  and  looks  nnomrfortablBi  We  tell  him  iihat  we  were  just 
talking  about  hitn,  and^saying  tiiat  it-was  a  pity  he  did  not  believe  in 
ei^tnre  state, 

'^  The  boulevards  are  scarcely  a  fit  place  for  a  disousskm  xqMm  the 
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immortality  of  the  soul/'  a&0wei8  Mr.  liorrifi  smilmg ;  "  but  if  yoia  are 
anxious  to  know  my  belief,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  my  mind  is  not  made 
up.    I  feel  that  I  have  a  soul,  and  do  not  think  it  will  perish." 

«<  Let  us  leave  the  soul  alone,"  exclaims  Olga,  looking  i^to  a  cake 
shop.  ^^  I  shall  perish  if  I  do  not  eai  Let  us  enter  this  pdii$9erie, 
and  fill  our  inner  beings  !" 

Mr.  Morris  tries  to  escape.  He  declares  that  he  is  not  in  a  fit  state 
to  be  seen  walking  in  ladies'  society ;  he  has  been  sketdiing  all  day 
at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 

**  You  know,  Mr.  Morris,  that  I  am  abo  a  Bohemian,  and  do  not 
mind  how  shabby  you  look." 

We  insist  so  much  that  he  consents  to  remain  with  us,  and  so  we 
enter  the  shop,  devour  a  number  of  creams  eclairs,  and  Olga  orders 
a  parcel  of  cakes,  biscuits,  and  bonbone  to  be  made  up  for  a  small 
froiege  of  hers,  a  cripple  boy,  whom  she  is  going  to  visit  the  following 
day. 

We  walk  tiirough  the  Tuileries  Gardens.  How  imposing  the  ruins 
of  this  once  mighty  palace  look  in  this  twilight  1  There  is  something 
very  grand  about  the  old  Chateau  now,  as  it  stands  there  mutilated. 
What  pages  of  history  have  been  enacted  there ! — a  whole  past  swept 
away  I  The  Gardens  are  at  this  hour  deserted.  The  statues  seem 
quite  mournful,  and  look  like  ghosts  in  this  dim  grey  light.  A  aoli- 
tary  white  swan  is  gliding  warily  in  a  dismal  pond ;  the  trees  make 
a  dark  background ;  the  clouds  are  purple ;  there  is  a  thin  mist  over 
everything,  and  just  over  the  ruined  helpless  palace  peeps  a  young 
eieecent  mocm.  The  seatind  k)^  like  an  unetty  spirit^  as  he  stands 
at  the  gate  of  the  Garden. 

We  cross  the  bf  idge,  down  the  Quai  Voltaire,  and  peep  leisuidy 
into  all  the  bric«a-brac  shops,  and  lastly  we  enter  an  old  curiosity 
shop,  full  of  quaint  odd  pieces  of  furniture,  old  china,  old  plate,  drc 
It  is  a  queer  little  den.  The  shopman  is  a  Jew,  named  Solomon — 
a  thin,  wiry  old  fellow,  with  a  few  scanty  white  hairs  l^usbed  oaoefuUy 
over  his  narrow  head,  apeetacles  fallingdown  his  long  thin  ncae.  In 
his  wrinkled  hand  he  holds  a  kmp,  which  oasts  mysterious  shadows 
here  and  there  in  the  small  shop.  ^'  A  picture  for  Bembrandt^"  I 
thought,  as  I  watch  the  old  Jew  ferreting  out  his  antique  wares, 
beautiful  bronzes^  laces,  old  books,  prints,  &c 

"  What  a  splendid  bit  of  old  tapestry !  It  would  look  well  in  my  little 
studio,"  exclaims  Mr.  Morris, ''  but  I  must  not  be  tempted  to  buy  it." 

01^  goes  up  to  the  shopman,  whispers  something  mysteriously, 
and  the  {»eoe  of  tiq)estry  is  folded  up  and  presented  to  Mr.  Morris. 
*^  A  souv^ur  £rom  me,"  says  Olga  to  him,  ''  in  renemhrance  of  this 
ohannipg  walk." 

Mr.  Morris  changes  colour,  looks  bewildered,  refuses,  but  Olga 
insists,  so  he  naturally  ends  by  gratefully  accepting  it 
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I  am  presented  ^th  a  pair  of  antique  gold  earrings,  whioh  ui  the 
innocence  of  mj  heart  I  had  admired. 

"  You  see  what  it  is  to  go  out  with  this  Lady  Bonntifol ;  one  dare 
cot  express  a  wish,*'  says  Mr.  Morris. 

''  The  pleasure  is  greater  in  giving  than  in  receiving,  so  say  nothing 
more  about  it." 

We  meet  Uranie  at  the  door  of  the  permon,  who  tells  me,  to  my 
:great  amazement,  that  my  cousin,  Mr.  Horace  Dashwood,  ''a  vane 
prettie  boy,"  is  upstairs,  waiting  to  see  me. 

'' How  very  absurdi "  Olga  and  I  both  exclaim,  and  before  we  can 
make  any  further  remark  my  cousin  stands  before  us. 

'^  Glad  to  see  you  both,"  Horace  shouts,  shaking  hands  with  us 
heartily ;  ''  what  wild  Bohemians  you  are  to  be  sure ! — meandenring 
«bout  Paris,  not  coming  in  to  dinner,  and  not  telling  anybody  where 
you  go." 

"  I  am  the  culprit,"  says  Mr.  Morris,  "  I  really  thought  it  a  pity  to 
go  indoors  such  a  bvely  evening,  so  I  begged  the  young  ladies  to  dine 
at  a  restaurant." 

Mr.  Morris  looks  much  confused,  bids  us  good  night,  and  H<»race 
follows  us  upstairs. 

^'  Who  on  earth  is  that  fellow  ?  in  such  a  shabby  old  coat  and 
tittered  wide-awake  ?  An  artist,  of  course.  I  cannot  understand  how 
two  fBUshionaUy  dressed  girls  could  walk  out  wi&  a  man  in  such  a 
beggarly  costume.  You  consider  him  a  genius,  innocent  young 
creatures,  simply  because  he  looks  dirty." 

^  Now,  Mr.  Dashwood,  I  will  not  aHow  you  to  call  Mr.  Morris 
dirty ;  he  is  a  great  artist,  and  no  doubt  a  man  of  genius  too.  You 
think,  evidently,  that  the  coat  makes  the  man.  Some  meo,  do  depend 
entirely  upon  their  tailor  for  success  in  the  world ;  Mr.  M<Hrri8  is 
above  such  a  c(msideration«    He  has  a  soul  above  buttons." 

*^  Well,  I  wish  he  had  some  more  buttons  to  his  coat.  I  am  sorry, 
Mademoiselle  Olga,  if  I  have  hurt  your  feelings.  All  I  can  say  is,  that 
if  artiats  are  all  like  Mr.  Morris  then  I  would  rather  not  know  any. 
But  let  us  drop  this  yery  unpleasant  topic  You  lock  very  cxoai 
Mademoiselle  Olga." 

Olga  pouts,  and  disaj^^ears  from  the  room. 

^^I  suppose  I  have  annoyed  her.  Is  she  engaged  to  that  vnld 
Bohemian  in  the  old  wide-awake?  " 

**  No,  she  is  not ;  but  he  is  a  very  great  admirer  of  hers — ^in  &ct,  I 
em  sure  the  man  is  in  love  with  her.  So  you  ought  to  be  more 
<»treful,  and  not  give  vent  to  all  your  notions  about  artists.  Mr. 
Morris  will  one  day  make  his  mark  in  the  world." 

Horace  gives  a  long  contemptuous  whkstie :  ^  I  do  not  jwetend  fo 
understand  artists;  they  ate  a  race  apart" 

After  a  little  taUc  about  &mily  affiurs  Olga  returns.  To  my  amuse- 
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ment  she  liai  changed  ber  irem,  atil  pnA  on  a  mort  bttDflubgililac 
silk  dress,  and  placed  a  ooqnetti^Ai  HIac  ribbdnfin  her^imvy^haiir.  •:  I, 
of  conrse,  make  no  outward  and  Tisible  sign  4ft  my  aifaifriflhiiient^Jwife 
evidently  this  inconsistent  Uttle  midden  is  a  flirt,  and^  coaaofitniij, 
t)ent  npon  making  a  ccmquest  of  my  cetisia,  ^e  &moD8  wODumrfaaier ! 

''  Won^  yon  and  Mr.  B<nraoe  come  into  my  psrloar  and  haiie^cmie 
snpper? — ^Imt  yon  itrast  not  abnse  Mr.  HorriB,  ^a  we  idiall  qnairel 
dreadfully." 

An  exquisite  little  supper  is  bid'  out  on  &e  table*  A  oonple  of 
lamps  filled  a  soft  ligbi  Tb»  wato:  is  hisBin^  in  ihe  tlsa.  Oon^rt, 
luxury,  and  artistic  objects  make  this  room  a  litjbb  BoradiBS^  ITho 
windows  are  open,  and  in  the  bcdocy&y  ^stasd  masses  of  resdiy  helio- 
tropes, and  lilies  of  ihe  valley. 

"^What  a  kr^ely  toamf  6t<SMma  Hotace.  ^'Paria  taste,  g^od 
English  comfort :  what  more  can  a  mortal  require  ?  "  r 

**  Yes,  Hr.  Dashwood,  though  I  am  an  artist  aad  a  Boheldian,  I 
do  like  pretty  things,  and  no  end  of  hrmry.  I  hope  thai  y»u^  admire 
my  dresB?  it  is  nmde  by  a  very  fkshionaUe  dressmaker."  And  she 
makes  him'a  profound  courtesy* 

'*  I  have  been  admiring  you ;  suoh  a  toilette  eotuld  only  come  out  of 
the  hands  of  a  Parisian  dresstaaker,  and  those  dear  little  Aaes  that  I 
spy  are  works  of  art." 

Olga  takes  off  her  slipper,  and  hands  it  to  Horace  far  aeaiser  inspec- 
tion.   It  is  very  small,  of  lilac  satin,  embroidered  with  silver  braids 

"  Cinderella's  slipper;  and  you,  Hwaee,  are  the  Prince^"  I  remark. 

'^  Oh  no,  Mr.  Dashwood  is  not  gallant  enough  for  that ;  his  <diief 
failing  is  not  to  admire  us  poor  women,  alas  I  But  I  tiunk  we  ean  do 
without  his'  admiration.  Have  some  spaarkling  moselle  or  champagne, 
or  both,  and  eat  some  of  the  p&ie  de  Ukvre,  Mr.  Horace,  and  teU  me 
what  you  have  been  dob^  with  your  great  self  since  I  had  ttio 
pleasure  of  seeing  you,  more  than  a  year  ago."  * 

*'  Well,  I  have  been  doing  what  most  of  us  Englishmen  spend  the 
greater  part  of  our  lives  in  doing,  that  is,  killing  beasts,  birds,  and 
fishes,  viz.,  hunting,  shooting,  and  fishing*  You  foreigners  oaA.  baldly 
understand  or  appreciate  this  mode  of  life,  bot  it  makas  us  the  oianly 
race  w«  are,  the  first  nation  in  tho  wttld«    Hunah.! " 

'^  Well,  I  do  think,"  answers  Olga^  **  that  hunting  and  sbQotil^g  is 
very  cruel  sport:  to  see  a  number  of  big,  burly  men,  spending  their 
energies  running  after  a  poor  fox,  or  a  little  hare,  it  seems  wicked ; 
and  as  for  deer-stalking,  I  simply  think  it  is  a  crima  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  any  man  can  wound  a  beautiful  deer,  with  its  splendid 
horns  and  lovely,  piteous  eyes,  looking  so  pleading;  no,  I  think  it 
cowardly.  I  do  not  iJmik  fishing  so  bad/'  says  Olga.  ^*  It  is  rather 
nicesport;  One  site  in  a  boat,  with  a  i»etty  landscape  all  about,  for  the 
scenery  is  generally  lovely,  the  water  delicious,  and  one  has  merely  to 
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imii£iff  ihe  SA;  and  wlauaa  it  is  cuagbt  the  poor  thing  does  not  seem 
I.  to  diBttka  it  80  Yery  vadx,  he  dojBs  not  ecraam  w  bleed*   Ko^  fiflhmg  is 
rather  ft  peetioal  pastioEae*" 

BkNCfloe  langha  faidartiljr.  '*Xov.  b^^  Utile  abont  fishing  if  yoa 
Mtoagine  that  one  has  merely  to  wait  quietly  for  the  fish  to  be  hooked ; 
bat  it  is  iio  me  my  tiying  to  initiate  yoa  into  ihe  mysteries  of  fishing 
in yonr drawing-room.  Whan  yon  cosne  over  to. England  we  shall 
have  some  fishing  together,  I  hope." 

/  'f  Oh  that  will  be  so  joUy !  I  shall  be  mad  with  delight  if  I  can  just 
'  fish  up  a  salmon."  And  Olgfk  daps  her  hands  at  the  mere  anticipation 
-  6F  8Q0h  a  triumph. 

' '  ' ''  We  shall  not  begin  by  salmon-fisbmg,  I  assure  you ;  but  I  must 
retire.  Mademoiselle  Olga.    I  have  much  enjoyed  my  evening  here. 
''We  AbH  meet  to-mottow  aft  hieakfast,  for  I  am  staying  in  this  house. 
So  Ion  8oir. 

Theinext  moisiing*  at  breakfast,  Horaoe  sits  between  Oka  and  me» 
to  tha  sffident  disgust  of  poo^r  Mr.  Morris, 
from  his  side  of  the  table.  Mr.  Blake  is 
in  close  confabulation,  to  the  dismay  of  t 
betwetn  the  two  young  Ajoaerioan  girls,  flirl 
Miss  Hntchtiiflcm  is  smiling  radiantly  upoi 
can  overhear  a  little  of  their  conversation. 

"*  Whyihrald  net  women  be  in  Parliament  ?  they  are  more  elo^uen^, 
mmre  tenaoious  than  men/' 

*♦  Did  yoa  evier  heajc  such  rubbish  ?"  says  Horace.  "  If  tha^t  fellow 
goes  on  talking  such  arrant  bosh  I  shall  surely  have  an  indigestion. 
I  hate  BadiiMtls ;  they  never  look  gentlemanly.  Now  look  at  this  man, 
iiiB  eotkt  does  not  fit  him  pi'q)6rly,  his  nails  axe  black.  How  a  Con- 
semaiiva  iJways  looks  a  gentleman." 

Immediately  after  breakfast  we  all  three  decide  upon  going  to 
Asnieres  to  see  Olga's  little  prategi,  the  cripple  boy. 

OuB  Visit  to  thi  Lrrnop  Cbippus  Bot. 
l¥  iftt  gloriaus  morning.     We  got  out  of  the  kain  at  Asniereo^ 
The  river  looks  so  tempting,  that  we  get  into  a  little  boat  and  Horace 
rows  us.     We  take  off  our  gbves^  dip  our  fingers  in  the  water,  whife 
fiorace^  sings,  in  a  strongs  lusty  voioe: 

D 
D 

Choj-us.  )ed. 
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Horace  decidedly  looks  to  greftt  advantage  in  the  boat  He  is  attired 
in  a  well-made  suit  of  light  grey  cloth ;  his  bright,  deep  Une  eyes  are 
fall  of  fan  and  honesty ;  his  chest  is  %broad  and  well-developed ;  he  is 
4he  best  type  of  the  "  mnscular  Otiristianity  "  school.  We  get  ont  of  the 
boat  and  walk  across  a  field  fall  of  wild  flowers.  We  all  pick  some 
-daisies  and  buttercnps  to  give  to  poor  little  Victor. 

'*  I  am  afraid  that  he  is  not  long  for  this  world,"  says  Olga.  ^  I 
fear  he  is  slowly  pining  away.  His  mother  died  daring  the  si^e  of 
Paris,  literally  of  starvation,  for  she  coald  not  swallow  either  horse- 
flesh, rats,  or  cats ;  so  little  Victor  is  Hving  with  his  old  grand'mere. 
The  little  boy  is  a  cripple,  and  in  a  consumption ;  but  his  fftther,  a 
most  intelligent,  honest  workman,  will  not  believe  that  his  child  is 
-BerioQsly  ill.  There  is  the  boose,  that  little  white  plaoe  amongst  the 
trees ;  it  is  a  kind  of  modest  inn,  where  one  can  have  fish,  or  rather 
Jriiure,  bread  and  batter,  and  cheap  wine. 

"  All  right,"  shouts  Horace ;  "  I  am  hungry.  I  shall  order  all  the 
Ml  in  the  house  to  be  fried ;  besides,  it  will  put  some  money  into 
ibose  poor  people's  pockets." 

The  old  grand*  mere  is  standing  at  the  door  of  the  small  inn ;  a  fine 
iype  of  old  age.  Her  hair  is  snowy  white,  a  coloured  fichu  is  pinned 
4ieross  her  broad  chest ;  by  h^  side  totters  a  pale,  thin,  emaciated 
little  boy,  so  transparent  looking,  that  one  could  almost  fency  a 
"Strong  breath  of  wind  would  waft  him  away,  holding  to  his  grand'- 
meres  skirts.  On  seeing  Olga  a  bright,  sunny  smile  illuminates  his 
"W»D,  white  face. 

**  He  has  been  inquiring  after  you,  mademoiselle,"  says  the  granS- 
$fnere^  **  n'est-ee  pas,  Victor  ?  You  are  glad  to  see  Mademoiselle  Olga  ?" 

The  child  creeps  to  her^  and  Olga  gives  him  some  toys,  cakes,  and 
ianhons. 

Horace  takes  him  on  his  knees,  and  gives  him  a  box  of  soldiers ; 
ihe  child  at  first  seems  a  little  frightened,  but  my  cousin  soon  makes 
friends  with  him,  and  they  chatter  quite  gaily  together.  La  mere 
<3-igun  looks  sadly  at  her  delicate  grandchild,  and  tells  us  with  a  big 
«igh  that  he  is  getting  VTeaker  and  weaker. 

^'  What  a  lovely  face  he  has  I — such  long,  soft,  lm>wn,  oucly  fasir,  luge 
immL  ey^,  with  such  a  vvistful  expression  in  iiiem.  How  I  should 
\  like  to  have  a  good  picture  of  him !"  mutters  niere  Gigun,  "  for  no 
photograph  can  do  justice  to  him." 

'*  That  is  an  idea !    Let  us  come  and  paint  him,"  says  Olga. 

*^  I  will  do  his  portrait  and  give  it  to  you  and  his  father ;  but  you 
must  allow  my  friend.  Miss  Larcom,  to  paint  you  and  the  child  sdso. 
She  wants  a  sujet  for  a  picture." 

*'  (kily  too  happy  to  think  that  my  old  &ce  can  be  of  use.  I  am 
quite  at  your  disposition^  mademoiselle." 

I  thank  the  old  woman.    We  arrange  to  come  the  following  day 
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vntii  our  easels,  canvases,  and  paint-boxes.  Before  leaving  we  order 
some  fried  gougons  for  onr  lunch.  Horace  compliments  the  old  woman 
upon  her  cookery,  and  insists  upon  her  accepting  a  twenty  franc 
piece,  in  order  that  she  may  get  a  few  delicacies  for  the  child.  Before 
leavingi  Olga  takes  Victor  upon  her  knee  and  tells  him  a  story.  That 
is  his  greatest  treat ;  for  he  is  an  imaginative  child,  and  likes  to  hear 
about  fairies,  imps,  elves,  &c.  Yictor  exists  in  a  kind  of  Wonderland, 
and  firmly  believes  that  he  is  always  surrounded  by  fairies.  His 
grand'mere  tells  us  that  he  often  says  he  will  be  glad  to  go  and 
live  among  the  fairies :  that  is  his  notion  of  death ;  a  change  from 
what  he  is  now  to  a  beautiful  being  who  lives  among  flowers,  feeds 
«ipon  honey  and  fruits,  has  wings,  and  visits  the  stars. 

Upon  returning  to  the  boarding-house  that  evening  we  find  our 
invitations  from  Madame  Latour ;  it  is  for  the  promised  fSemcy  ball  to 
take  place  that  day  fortnight 

No  one  can  make  up  their  minds  as  to  who  or  what  he  or  she  will 
personate. 

Olga  first  thinks  of  going  as  a  star,  next  as  a  dryad,  or  as  a  sea 
nymph. 

*^  Do  go  as  an  Ophelia,"  suggests  Mr.  Morris. 

'^  Oh,  I  diould  have  to  look  melancholy  all  the  evening !  A  lively 
Ophelia  would  be  so  absurd." 

"  You  would  be  an  ideal  Ophelia,**  continues  Mr.  Morris.  **  You 
have  just  the  right  hair,  the  eyes,  the  figure,  and  the  expression." 

^'  The  crazy  look  in  the  eyes,"  barks  ont  Horaca  '*  Do  take  my 
adviee.  Mademoiselle  Olga,  and  go  in  a  costume  that  suits  your 
geaeral  mood  and  disposition." 

*'  Happy  thought  1"  exclaims  Olga.  ^'  I  shall  go  as  a  diavdvna — 
an  imp  from  the  regions  downstairs." 

'<  That's  right.  Hurrah  1"  shouia  Horace ;  <'  and  I  shall  attend  the 
ball  as  his  mfemal  majesty  himself,  with  a  long  tail,  horns,  and  a 
pitchfork." 

*'  Convenua,*'  laughs  Olga. 

Mr.  Morris  looks  pale  and  very  cross,  and  scowls  furiously  at  my 
oonsm,  who  screams  out : 

'* Louisa,  you  might  as  well  dress  as  an  Ophelia;  only  your  &t,  red 
cheeks  and  tendency  to  embonpoint  might  be  a  little  incongruous." 

**  You  are  very  rude !  I  mean  to  go  as  a  vivandSsre  des  zouaves. 
In  a  blue  vest,  scarlet  knickerbockers,  white  waistcoat,  a  gold  Mpi  on 
my  head,  and  a  little  barrel  filled  with  cognac  at  my  side." 

''Delightfid  idea.  We  shall  all  have  a  drop  now  and  then  to 
revive  our  drooping  spirits." 

**  Now,  Mr.  Morris,  how  will  you  dress  ?  I  particularly  vnsh  you 
to  look  to  advantage,"  says  Olga,  going  up  to  him.  Let  me  think 
what  would  suit  your  character  as  an  artist,  a  poet,  a  philosopher." 
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(Olga  dftrts  %  sanx^Jook  at  Hoxsuce,  wk>  ia  study iag  portinftcioiialf  iJM 
pattern  of  the  cairpat)  ^  I  bare  it.  Yoa  most  ^o  as  Sbmlet  is  ikfe 
*  Inky  cloak.'  I  or^er  yoU|  Mr.  Morris.  Now,  will  yoa?  imi!i  you 
obey  me?"  j 

''  I  fiboold  have  gladly  gotoe  aa  Hamlet  i£  you  liad  ^nseiited  to  le 
Ophelia,"  whispers  Mr*  Morris. 

''Oh,  that  would  bare  been  too  reaaoarl^able !  Besides  whidl,  I 
shonld  very  likely  be  ia  wild  spirits,  and  titat  wonld  mi  do  leu:  0|^<^ 
No,  go  as  Haoalet,  and  I  shall  dance  the  first  danoe  with  yon." 

Mr.  Morris  promises,  and  bidding  ns  good-night,  disappean^itt^JaJB 
den  upstairs.  . 

''I  do  not  like  that  man,"  growls  oni*  my  oousin,  tiie  moment  ihe 
door  closes  npon  Mr.  Morris ;  ''  he  is  so  unhealthy  in  all  his  yiems 
and  notions  of  life.  Thai  arljst  natoxe  seams  unnatural  t^^ap^/  It 
wonld  do  Mr.  Morris  a  Tsst  deal  of  good  to  bant,  aboot,  and<fisb«  lit 
would  make  him  manly ;  his  notions  of  eyerything  are  sickly^  fntoo^ 
and  absurd." 

''Well,  Mr.  Dashwood,  I  am  surprised  at  yo«r  disobedieMOP 
exclaims  Olga,  standing  up  and  flashing  with  excitemecvt.  "  I  did  tdl 
you  several  time$  that  nothing  can  annoy  me  moM  than  to  bear  Mr. 
Morris  abused  Your  idea  of  U&  is  sp<»:t  mi  getting  into  BariianMHb 
All  right  Mr.  Morris  loves  art ;  he  is  a  great  artist  and  mUfitciiKlL 
He  might  dress  better,  bnt  H  is  not  affisctatien  on  bis  part;  simfdy!  he 
does  not  care  about  the  cut  of  bis  ooat  nox  abont  the  partii^mbur  A»i^  4i 
his  necktie,  &c.  Mr.  Morris  will»  I  am  sure^  be  a  great  malit  one  of 
these  days.  Meanwhile,  let  him  alone,  or  we  shall  quarrel  serioudy. 
Ton  are  a  naughty  boy;  the  more  youitbnse  Mr.  Morris  the  inore  I 
shall  like  him." 

"  Well,  I  shall  not  mention  Mr,  Movris's  name  again." 

When  Horace  is  gone,  I  ask  Oiiga  if  she  thinks  that  my  oousin:  is 
improved. 

"I  have  not  thought  much  about  bim»  one  way  or  the ^ber/' 
('What  a  story r  I  inwardly  ^jaculate^)  "He  bas  good  qualities, 
but  he  is  fearfully  prejudiced.  He  is  a  type  of  the  modfim  yonug 
Englishman ;  no  feeling  for  Art,  but  Icmd  of  spcurU  Hejs  g^n^rous 
and  manly." 

"  I  wonder  if  he  will  ever  fall  in  love  ?" — saying  this  I  p^p  slyly  at 
Olga  through  the  comers  of  my  eyesp 

She  colours  up.  "  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  in  him  to  care  much  lioff 
any  one." 

"  Well,  I  think  you  are  mistaken*  and  I  sometbnM  think  that  be 
does  actually  care  for  some  young  lady." 

"Beally  ?  Oh !  do  tell  me  all  about  it :  he  is  your  coa4ti|  so  it  is 
natural  that  I  should  lake  some  intarest  in  him." 

"Ask  no  questions  and  I  shall  tell  you  no  stories.     I  canfio^say 
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mnj^tbiiig;  for  eevtam,  it  is  a  suppo^on  oh  my  part.  I  shotild  Wle 
Bbiaee  to  uinrry ;  he  will  make  a  first-rate  Imsband.'^ 

^  Have  you  seen  the  girl  yon  think  he  is  in  love  with  r" 

''  I  have  seen  her,  she  is  a  great  friend  of  mine."  And  I  look  hard 
«l  Olga,  irho  pretends  n6t  to  understand,  gets  Tery  red,  rushes  off  to 
the  piano  and  plays  deUcionsly  a  yalse  of  Chopin. 
•  GQie  next  morning  Olga  and  I  go  to  Asni^res.  We  have  onr  easels, 
^ntaass  and  painting  matetiak  When  we  reach  the  quiet  inn,  we 
perceive  ni^e  Gignn  at  the  door,  looking  very  dismal ;  the  child  is 
sleeping. 

*^  I  am  afraid  that  before  next  month  he  will  be  lying  by  his  poor 
UMther^B  grave,  in  tibe  little  cimdiere  over  there;  he  is  ebbing 
away.*" 

We^both  go  np  to  the  bedroom.  In  a  staiall  white  bed  lies  the  child, 
n  fev^^h  spot  <m  eadi  che^:  he  opens  his  big  eyes  and  smiles  a 
welcome* 

''We  are  come  to  paint  yonr  picture,"  Olga  says,  kiesing  him; 
'^  Btare  are  some  flowers  for  yoti7 

'  Victor  brightens  up,  he  is  propped  by  pillows.  The  old  grand'- 
ni^e  sits  dose  to  him,  the  wind<yw  is  open,  and  an  acacia  tree  in  full 
bloosi'Oa^  a  delicious  fragrance;  a  cage  with  two  canaries  stands  on 
tbcrsiU. 

I  sketch  the  room  as  it  is ;  the  sick  child  sitting  up  playing  with 
ttie^  ^wers,  the  grand^^mkre^  wlUi  her  wrinkled  face  and  sweet,  st^  grey 
c^es  and  snowy  hair,  making  such  a  contrast  to  the  spiritual,  unearthly 
flM)e  of  the  wee  grandson.  The  old  woman  knits  a  brown  woollen 
stoekiiigi  and  a  tear  now  and  then  drops  on*  her  hands  as  she  looks  at 
the  child. 

Olga,  while  painting,  fells  Vi<itor  a  story  of  a  little  boy  who  was 
carried  away  by  the  fairies,  and  is  still  livhig  with  them  in  a  beautiful 
blue  palace  up  in  the  clouds ;  he  is  the  only  little  boy  there,  the  &iriee 
are  tery  fond  of  him,  pet  Mm  much,  so  he  is  quite  happy. 

Tietor's  exj^ession  gets  more  and  more  ideal,  and  0]ga's  portrait  is 
giowitig  wonderfully  like. 

''What  a  treasure  it  will  be  to  us!"  eaclaims  the  old  woman.  ''We 
shall  prize  it,  oh  so  much,  mademoiselle !" 

•'Why  do  you  Ibok  so  iride,  ffraneFntbre  f  Suppose  the  fairies  take 
me  away  up  in  their  blue  palace,  you^  papa,  and  mademoiselle  must 
dome  dso." 

A  tap  at  the  door ;  a  fine  stalwart  ovwrier  in  a  blue  blouse  comes 
in ;  his  face  is  sunburnt,  bit  very  handsome.  He  bows  respectfully 
to  us,  hopes  that  he  does  not  disbutb  us,  and  going  up  to  Victor  kisses 
him.    "  How  are  you,  mon  fila  T* 

"  Bettor,  pe^i/ |?ere.  Look  at  the  pietures  the  ladies  are  paintmg 
of  me.** 
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''  With  your  pennission,  mademoiselle/'  and  he  looks  at  Olga's  work. 
''  It  is  a  very  good  likeness ;  the  expression  is  perhaps  a  little  more 
sad,  mais  c'est  bien  lui  !  The  eyes  are  perfect,  jnst  the  colour  and  the 
expression." 

Then  he  comes  ronnd  to  look  at  mine. 

*'  Ah,  that  will  make  a  capital  picture,  old  age  and  childhood.  I 
compliment  yon  npon  yoar  artistic  talent." 

'^  Is  he  not  a  type  of  the  best  kind  of  French  workman  ?  so  intel- 
ligent, refined,  and  so  artistic?"  whispers  Olga  to  me.  "Well,  how 
are  yon  getting  on,  Monsieur  Lenoir  ?"  she  continues,  addressing  the 
ouvrier. 

"  Pretty  well,  mademoiselle,  the  commerce  is  just  beginning  to  get 
on,  and  we  must  work  hard — for  during  the  late  sad  war  and  the 
terrible  siege,  our  hardreamed  sayings  were  nil  spent.  If  the  Bepublic 
can  last ;  but,  hSlas,  in  our  unfortunate  country,  no  government  i» 
stable,  and  the  happiness  of  the  country  at  large  is  sacrificed  to  the 
heartless  ambition  of  a  few.  But  I  shall  retire,  meedemoiselleSj  for  once 
I  begin  talking  about  politics  I  forget  the  place  and  hour."  So  saying, 
he  Usses  the  grand' mire  and  Victor,  and  retires. 

"  I  do  admire  the  French  workman  so  much  I"  says  Olga.  "  Lenoir 
is  not  an  exception ;  no,  as  a  rule,  the  atwriers  are  honest,  intelligent, 
and  refined ;  such  a  contrast,  so  superior  to  those  horrid  little  men  one 
meets  on  the  boulevards,  sipping  cafSy  absmthe,  and  eau  de  vie.  I 
wish  those  pebiis  creve$  had  all  been  killed  during  the  late  war;  &ey 
aie  regular  pests,  and  ought  to  be  exterminated.  I  assure  you  that  I 
would  gladly  shoot  them  all." 

But  it  is  now  getting  too  dark  to  work,  so,  kissing  Victor,  we  go 
downstairs  and  have  a  quiet  little  dinner  in  the  garden. 

What  will  that  honest  workman  do  to  console  the  grand* mere  when 
Victor  is  taken  away  from  her  ?  Why  must  that  small  treasure  be 
carried  ofif  by  that  grim  reality,  Death  ?  The  landscape  is  in  unison 
with  our  thoughts ;  the  sun  is  setting,  the  birds  are  going  to  roost, 
the  river  flows  on  mournfully,  a  few  fishermen  are  plying  their  nets, 
an  owl  is  giving  vent  to  his  single  melancholy  note,  a  bat  flies  round 
and  round.  **  A  sure  omen  of  death !"  remarks  Olga,  with  a  shudder, 
as  we  hurry  on  to  the  chemin  de  fer  which  is  to  take  us  back  to 
Paris. 

The  next  day  Horace  accompanies  us  to  Asnieres,  his  pockets  fuU 
of  toys,  pictures,  and  bonbons, 

"I  asked  Mr.  Morris  to  join  us,  but  he  refused.  He  cannot  bear  to 
see  suffering ;  he  shrinks  from  pain,"  says  Olga.  **  Certainly  that  trait 
in  his  character  has  astonished  and  disappointed  me." 

When  we  reach  the  sick  room  we  find  the  father  and  the  grancT- 
mere  kneeling  by  the  bedside.  A  sceur  de  chariie,  in  her  big  flapping 
cap,  is  giving  the  child  some  syrup  in  a  spoon,  to  alleviate  his  cough. 
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Victor  has  just  enough  strength  to  clap  his  thio,  transparent  hands  at 
our  approach.  Lenoir,  who  looks  Tery  sad  to-day,  begs  ns  to  go  on 
with  our  pictures,  and  whisper  to  Olga  that  the  portrait  will  be  a 
great  consolation. 

It  is  a  sad  scene — the  father  with  his  honest  £Etce  bent  down  m 
sorrow.  The  old  woman  kneeling  by  the  bed.  The  sobv^  tripping 
noiselessly  about  the  room. 

^*  I  shidl  see  inaman  in  Fairyland^  won't  I,  mademoiselle  ?" 

"  Yes,"  answers  Olga ;  "  you  will  meet  your  mother  there.  She  will 
be  so  glad  to  see  you !  and  we  shall  all  join  you  there,  perhaps,  very  soon."^ 

"  And  till  you  all  come  I  shall  look  at  you  from  the  windows  of  my 
blue  palace  up  there  in  the  clouds,  and  perhaps  the  fairies  will  allow 
me  to  send  you  flowers  and  fruit,  and  I  shall  go  and  see  who  Uves  in 
the  stars.     But  I  am  so  tired,  and  am  going  to  sleep." 

We  leave,  for  evidently  Victor  is  ebbing  away.  We  return  home,, 
feeling  much  subdued ;  even  Horace  looks  pale,  and  is  very  quiet. 

When  we  return  the  following  day,  we  hear  tiiat  Victor  had  been 
beckoned  away  that  night.  We  go  up  to  the  little  room.  The  child 
is  lovely  in  death ;  there  is  a  sweet  expression  in  his  face,  as  if  he- 
really  saw  the  Wonderful  Land ;  ^'  there  are  flowers  all  about  him."^ 
The  father  begs  us  to  make  a  sketch  of  the  dead  child.  We  comply ; 
it  is  a  very  painful  work.  Olga  makes  a  charming  sketch;  ihe- 
likeness  is  strikiug,  and  just  over  the  bed  she  draws  a  little  angel 
smiling  down  upon  the  dead  child.  The  father  and  grand! mhre  pres& 
gratefully  our  hands,  and  we  leave  the  sad  house,  promising  to  returib 
in  a  couple  of  days  for  the  funeral. 

It  is  a  delicious  morning  in  June ;  a  morning  balmy  and  fall  of 
life ;  birds  are  singiug  merrily,  insects  are  humming,  bees  are  sucking 
honey,  as  little  Victor's  coffin,  covered  with  a  white  pall,  laden  with 
flowers,  carried  by  two  croque-morts,  makes  its  way  through  the  fields 
to  the  pretty  cimeiiere.  Olga,  Horace,  and  I  follow  the  mournful 
corUge.  The  venerable  grancCmere  totters  in  the  rear,  supported  by 
the  good  soeur.  Several  groups  of  people  are  dotted  about  in  the 
fields  and  meadows ;  every  man  raises  his  hat,  and  every  woman  makes 
the  sign  of  the  cross  as  the  tiny  funeral  passes  by. 

The  coffin  is  laid  by  the  side  of  the  mother  s  under  an  old  cypress 
tree.  It  is  a  pretty  shady  nook:  flowers  grow  round  it,  and  ivy 
creeps  lovingly  roumd  the  white  marble  cross.  When  it  is  all  over  I 
go  back  to  the  house,  and  Olga  and  Horace  remain  behind  talking  to- 
the  poor  &ther. 

La  mere  Gigun  is  much  more  composed  and  quiet  than  I  could 
have  imagined  it  possible.  "  Pauwe  petit  /"  she  exclaims,  "  his  last 
words  were,  ^  I  go  to  the  fairies !  Maman  is  smiling  and  stretching  out 
her  hands  to  me.    Tell  Mademoiselle  Olga  that  I  am  going ' — and  he 
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was  gone  without  any  apparent  pain.  And  I,  who  am  long  past 
<[eTenty,  snryive  him !  It  is  strange !  Enfin  Yicter  is  now  with  his 
mother,  well  cared  for,  no  doubt."  The  old  woman  falls  asleep.  The 
room  is  getting  yery  dark,  there  is  an  awful  stilbess.  I  fancy  that  I 
see  the  child's  big  eyes  looking  at  me.  I  cannot  stand  it  any  more, 
so  I  put  up  my  painting  materials.  The  soeur  comes  in,  throws  a 
warm  shawl  oyer  the  old  woman — she  will  spend  the  night  with  her — 
and  I  depart.  At  the  door  I  meet  Olga  and  Horace,  still  talking  to 
the  ouvrier.  . 

We  all  shake  hands  with  the  poor  fellow.  "Poor  man!**  sighs 
Horace ;  "  he  bears  his  cross  courageously.  He  is  going  to  work  harder 
than  oyer,  in  order  not  to  allow  himself  to  dwell  too  much  upon 
his  sore  affliction.  I  am  going  to  ask  him  to  do  me  a  lot  of  carving 
for  my  London  house." 

HOBAOB  AND  OlGA. 

A  FEW  eyenings  after  this  sad  episode  Horace  comes  into  my  room, 
looking  rather  meek,  and,  indeed,  sheepish. 

"  I  know,"  he  says,  **that  you  are  going  to  laugh  at  me.  Can 
you  guess  what  I  haye  done  ?"  and  he  stares  uncomfortably  out  of 
the  window. 

"  WeU,  I  think  I  can  guess,"  I  reply  laughing. 

"  Oh  yes  1  you  can  laugh.    Go  on.    Well,  what  is  it  ?" 

"  Why  you  silly  old  boy,  you  haye  of  course  fallen  head  oyer  ears 
in  leye  with  that  little  sprite,  Olga,  though  she  is  a  Bohemian,  a 
Radical,  an  artist,  independent;  in  fietct,  the  yery  contrary  of  what 
you  pretend  to  admire." 

**  Well,  you  haye  found  me  out !"  and  he  colours  up  yery  much  ; 
"  but  the  wonder  of  wonders  is,  that  she  cares  a  little  for  me  also,  and 
has  consented  to  become  my  wife !" 

"  Nothing  surprises  me,  she  is  such  an  inconsistent  little  damsel. 
She  declared  to  me  not  many  weeks  ago  that  she  would  neyer  marry ; 
but  I  am  so  glad  that  she  has  so  soon  changed  her  mind.  You  are 
to  be  congratulated,  for  she  is  a  charming  girl,  though  she  is  fond  of 
art,  and  a  Radical" 

*'  It  was  at  the  funeral  of  poor  Httle  Victor  that  I  decided  upon 
proposing  to  her.  A  look  she  gaye  me,  a  general  something  in 
her  demeanour  that  morning,  made  me  feel  that  I  was  not  indifferent 
to  her;  and  Olga  tells  me  that  my  kindness  to  the  child  made 
her  care  for  me  against  her  will." 

So  the  poor  little  fellow  was  the  unconscious  means  of  making 
up  a  match. 

I  rush  off  to  Olga's  room.  I  find  her  lying  full  length  upon  the 
hearth-rug ;  her  cheeks  are  yery  flushed  and  her  eyes  sparkling. 

On  seeing  me  she  throws  a  handkerchief  oyer  her  face,  saying. 
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*'  WJbat  will  you  think  oi  me,  Looisd.?  I  am  reaUy  ashamed,  and  ory 
pecoavi ; .  hut  I  really  feel  so  happy,  I  did  not  think  it  pofisible  for  me 
.erer  to  care  for  mj  one  again>  and  X  now  find  that  I  never  xeally 
loved  either  numher  one  or  npmibar  two*  I  Iptva  told  your  cousin  all 
ahont  those  prefyious  affairs ;  h»  is  sueh  a  gpMd  &lloW|  he  does  not 
v^mi  at  all.  J)on't  langh  at  me  too  mmh^  I  am  suri^  you  pmst  think 
n^  a  ¥ery  odd  girl." 

"  Indied  L  do ;  that  if  your  c3iaria-T.qo  mdike  everybody  else.  But  I 
congratulate  you,  you  and  Horace  will  be  very  happy  together." 

''  I  shall  1^76  the  botarding-hpuse  as  .i^ooa  as  1  have  packed  up  all 
my  pretiiy  things^  and  have  them  all  sent  to  London." 
^  ''  You  will  come  and  stay  at  our  house^tiU  the  wedding?  " 

''  Just  what  I  should  like.  X  have  no  home>  no  i^elatives^  no  one  in 
the  world.    Horace  will  now  be  everything  to  me«" 

"  Welly  nothing  will  astonish  me  now,  not  even  if  he  tries  to  get 
you  into  Parliament." 

CJONOLTJSION.  ' 

The  fancy  ball  at  Madame  Latour's  studio  is  a  great  suooess.*  It  is  a 
pionicl)aU:  the  ladies  send  the  eatables,  the  men  the  wines.  Olga 
and  I  sent  a  tremendous  pate  defoie  gras  and  a  boar's  head. 

The  atdier  looks  quite  grand,  bnlliantly  illundnated  and  festooned 
with  flowers  aiid  evergreens,  and  a  long  table  laden  with  all  the 
delieaoies  of  the  season*  Olga  is  the  belle  of  the  ball,  as  a  diwvolina 
in  scarlet,  gold,  and  black  skirts ;  little  g<^  horns  in  her  hair,  a  pitch- 
fork in  her  hand,  and  black  and^  red  flames  worked  into  the  patterns 
of  her  dress. 

Hc»:aee  changed  his  mind,  and  disguised  himself  as  a  wol£  His  tail 
was  constantly  trodden  upon,  and  th^  he  would  roar  lustily,  to  the 
great  amusement  of  everybody.  He  and  Olga  were  in  high  sfArits. 
Naturally,  poor  Mr.-  Morris^  having  heard  of  tiieir  engagement  (such 
secrets  always  get  known),  did  not  appear  at  the  ball :  a  sure  sign 
that  he  really  cared  for  Olga. 

Mr.  Blake  is  disguised  as  an  orange-tree.  Miss  Magee  as  a  shep- 
herdess. It  is  noticed  by  many  that  she  rests  continuity  under  that 
particular  tree,  and  that  the  tree  hovers  constantly  over  her. 

My  costume  of  vivandiere  is  a  great  success.  One  particular 
gentleman,  whose  name  I  shall  not  divulge,  drank  mo(t&  cognac  out 
of  my  barrel  than  was  good  for  him. 

Madame  Latour  looks  very  fine  as  Queen  of  the  Night,  all  in  black 
tulle,  with  silver  stars,  a  crescent  moon  in  her  dark  hair,  and  a  stuffed 
owl  perched  upon  her  shoulder. 

''  WeU,  01^,  so  you  are  going  to  give  up  art  for  matrimony  ?  I 
am  grieved  to  h^  this  piece  of  news ;  you  cannot  s^rve  two  masters. 
You  wiU  fiul." 
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''  Tes,  madame,  I  shall  paint  more  than  ever.  I  do  not  see  why  a 
woman  should  become  a  nonentity  when  she  marries.  I  shall  haye  a 
studio  in  our  town  house ;  besides,  we  shall  be  six  months  eyery  year 
on  the  Continent" 

^'We  shall  see/'  growls  Madame  Latonr.  ''Do  not  belieye  the 
promises  made  before  marriage.  TeH  me  what  Mr.  Dashwood  says 
after  the  ceremony  is  over.  No^  I  am  disappointed ;  yon  ought  not  to 
have  promised  me  to  giro  yourself  entirely  to  Art,  and  then,  when  a 
handsome  young  fellow  comes  over  here,  you  give  up  everytiiing  for 
him.  VoUa  Us  femmes  ! — no  tenacity,  no  decision  of  character,  no 
strong  will." 

'*  I  am  catching  it,"  whispers  Olga  to  me ;  ''  but  it  is  no  use  my 
trying  to  persuade  Madame  that  I  shall  paint  pictures  after  my 
marriage ;  but  I  wiU,  and  yery  likely  I  shall  make  Horace  study  Art." 

A  few  days  after  the  ball,  Horace  departs,  Uranie  calling  him  a 
**  yarrie  naughtie  boy."  He  feels  he  deseryes  the  reproach ;  he  giyee 
Uranie  a  sovereign  to  pacify  her,  and  tells  her  that  she  must  not 
abuse  him  when  he  is  gone. 

Mr.  Morris  leayes  the  pension  without  bidding*  Olga  or  me  good- 
bye. There  is  a  report  that  he  is  engaged  to  be  married  to  the  wily 
widow,  who  has  been  making  herself  strong  in  Art,  and  copying  at 
the  Louvre. 

Mr.  Blake  goes  to  Cork  to  yisit  his  family ;  it  is  rather  a  curious 
coincidence  that  Miss  Magee  and  her  mother  should  be  going  oyer  to 
Erin  at  that  particular  time.  Miss  Hutchinson  has  gone  to  New 
York  to  study  the  institutions  of  th^  mighty  republic  Olga  and  I, 
vnth  great  regret,  bid  adieu  to  Madame  Dupont,  and  all  the  inmates 
of  iAi&  pension. 

We  leave  on  a  sultry  morning  at  the  end  of  June.  Uranie  has 
tears  in  her  eyes  as  she  bids  us  adieu,  and  declares  that  we  really  are 
''  yarrie  naughtie"  to  leave.  When  we  reach  the  station  we  do  not  find 
either  Mr.  Morris  or  Mr.  Blake  awaiting  us;  and  it  is  with  mixed 
feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain  that  Olga  and  I  leaye  bright,  beautiful 
Paris  for  dreary,  dirty  London ;  but  Olga  declares,  with  a  blush,  tiiat 
it  vrill  no  longer  be  dismal,  but  delightful. 
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This  has  been  a  winter  of  controyersy.  Eyerybody  seems  qnanelling 
^th  eyerybody  on  every  imaginable  stibject  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
belabouring  the  venerable  Pope  Pins  with  every  missile  that  suggests 
itself  to  his  exonrave  mind.  Dr.  Newman  has  dissected  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's argnments  in  his  nsnal  qniet^  cutting  style.  Archbishop 
Manning  has  jnst  joined  in  the  fray.  Mr.  Gladstone,  of  course,  is 
preparing  a  reply ;  so  when  this  quarrel  wHl  be  over  no  one  on  this 
earth  can,  by  any  possibility,  imagine.  Monsignor  Gapel  and  Canon 
Inddon  are  differing  about  the  holiest  of  mysteries  in  the  columns 
of  the  Times,  whilst  delighted  sceptics  are  proposing  to  abolish  this 
and  all  other  religious  difficulties  by  dispensing  with  Christianity 
altogether. 

The  Dean  of  Westminster,  a  truly  good  man,  always  ready  to  bless 
and  bury  anybody,  is  attempting  to  soothe  ihe  belligerent  ecclesi- 
astics ;  but  alas !  his  efforts  to  throw  oil  on  the  troubled  waters  are  of 
no  avail.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  is  in  the  midst  of  a  hot  engagement 
about  "  Literature  and  Dogma,"  and  is  bearing  heavily  on  his  oppo- 
nents who  dare  to  doubt  the  virtues  of  ''  sweetness  and  light."  Lord 
Bussell  has  just  brought  out  his  *  Becollections,'  in  which  he  terms 
Mr.  Lowe  a  bandit,  and  Mr.  Lowe  is  retaliating  on  his  venerable 
assailant  with  more  than  his  usual  acerbity. 

The  most  ribald  publications  against  every  institution  in  the  land 
are  selling  by  thousands  in  the  streets ;  whilst  Sir  Arthur  Helps  and 
Mr.  Theodore  Martin  are  piping  a  melodious  duet  in  honour  of  the 
Prince  Consort  and  Baron  Stockmar.  Then  the  peace  of  families  has 
been  disturbed  by  quarrels  amongst  the  elderly  members  as  to  whether 
they  are  to  be  inclosed  in  undertakers'  orthodox  lead  coffins,  or  in 
Mr.  Seymour  Haden's  odoriferous  flower-baskets,  much  to  the  disgust 
and  horror  of  the  juniors,  who  have  no  desire  to  leave  the  pleasant 
land  of  pantomimes  in  any  way  whatsoever. 

With  all  these  controversies  we  have  nothing  to  do.  It  is  the 
Greville  quarrel  that  interests  us.  It  is  a  mighty  pretty  quarrel  as  it 
stands ;  any  further  exjdanation  will  only  enliven  it. 

But  hetoie  entering  into  it,  we  must  continue  our  notice  of  some  of 
the  characters  in  the  memoirs. 
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With  respect  to  the  Dnke  and  Duchess  of  York  Mr.  Greville's  tone 
is  favonrable : — 

"  The  Dnke  of  York  is  the  only  one  of  the  Princes  who  has  the  feelings 
of  an  English  gentleman;  his  amiable  disposition  and  excellent  temper 
hare  conciliated  for  him  the  reg^ard  and  esteem  of  men  of  all  parties,  and 
he  has  endeared  himself  to  his  friends  bj  the  warmth  and  steadiness  of  his 
attachments,  and  from  the  implicit  confidence  thej  all  have  in  his  truth, 
straightforwardness,  and  sincerity.  He  is  very  easily  amused,  and  particu- 
larly with  jokes  full  of  coarseness  and  indelicacy;  the  men  with  whom  he 
lives  most  are  trbs-polissons,  and  la  polissonnerie  is  the  ion  of  his  society." 

Mr.  Greville's  description  of  the  Sunday  parties  at  Oatlands  is  in 
entire  conformity  with  the  accounts  giyen  by  Monk  Lewis,  and  in 
*  The  Table  Talk  of  Samuel  Bogers '  :— 

"  August  44h, — ^I  went  to  Oatlands  on  Saturday.  We  played  at  whist  till 
/oMT  in  the  morning.  On  Sunday  we  amused  ourselyes  with  eating  fruit  in 
the  garden,  and  shooting  at  a  mark  with  pistols,  and  playing  with  the 
monkeys." 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  were  in  great  pecuniary  distress,  and  once 
the  party  was  obliged  to  break  up  because  there  were  no  fands : — 

"  When  the  Duchess  came  down  there  was  no  water  in  the  house.  She 
asked  the  reason,  and  was  informed  the  water  came  from  pipes  from  St. 
George's  Hill,  which  were  stopped  up  with  sand,  and  as  the  workmen  were 
never  paid  they  would  not  clean  them  out." 

We  should  think  these  Sunday  parties  must  haye  rather  shocked 
the  good  people  of  Weybridge,  therefore  we  are  glad  to  hear  from 
Mr.  GreyiUe  that  although  the  Duke  played  at  whist  till  four  o'clock 
on  Sunday  morning,  he  also  went  to  church. 

Of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  we  have  a  photograph  by  his  brother 
George  the  Fourth : — 

"  There  never  was  a  father  well  with  his  son,  or  husband  with  his  wife, 
or  a  friend  with  his  friend,  that  he  did  not  try  to  make  mischief  between 
them." 

The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  we  think,  makes  only  one  obserration 
recorded  in  these  journals,  is  written  down  as  a  "  fool,"  and  no  more  is 
heard  of  him. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington's  political  character  is  fiurly  drawn; 
blame  is  attached  to  him  occasionally  for  his  want  of  foresight  and 
ignorance  of  public  opinion.  His  wonderful  way  of  goyeming  George 
the  Fourth  is  graphically  described,  and  he  pas8es  through  i£e 
dreadful  ordeal  of  these  journals  always  a  great  man — always  the  Duke. 

The  Duke  has  been  much  censured  for  his  refusing  to  serve  under 
Canning  when  he  became  Prime  Minister,  but  there  seems  to  be  much 
truth  in  the  stpries  about  Mr.  Canning's  intrigues  with  the  Whigs, 
and  even  Lord  Dalling,  in  his  *  Character  of  Canning,'  alludes  to  his 
worship  of  the  "  Conyngham  Tribe." 
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Mr.  GieTille  relates  as  follows : — 

"  Not  very  long  after,  Oaxming  got  into  favour,  and  in  this  way :  Hamet 
Wilson,  at  the  time  of  her  connection  with  Lord  Fonsonby,  got  hold  of 
some  of  Lady  Oonyngham's  letters  to  him,  and  she  wrote  to  Fonsonby, 
threatening,  unless  he  gave  her  a  large  sum,  to  come  to  England  and 
publish  everything  she  could.  This  produced  dismay  among  all  the  parties, 
and  they  wanted  to  get  Fonsonby  away,  and  to  silence  the  woman.  In 
this  dilemma  £[nighton  advised  the  King  to  have  recourse  to  Canning, 
who  saw  the  opening  to  favour,  jumped  at  it,  and  instantly  ofiEered  to  pro- 
vide for  Fonsonby,  and  do  anything  which  could  relieve  the  King  from 
trouble.  Fonsonby  was  sent  to  Buenos  Ayres  forthwith,  and  the  letters 
were  bought  up.  From  this  time  Canning  grew  in  favour,  which  he  took 
every  means  to  improve,  and  shortly  gained  complete  ascendency  over  the 
King." 

Lord  Dalling  gives  the  following  accotint : — 

"  Lady  Conyngham  had  been  supposed  in  early  life  to  have  greatly  ad- 
mired (there  was  no  scandal,  I  should  say,  attached  to  this  admiration) 
Lord  Fonsonby,  then  the  finest  gentleman  of  his  day,  and  distinguished  in 
the  *  Memoirs  of  Harriet  Wilson  *  as  the  only  man  who  ever  looked  weU  in 
a  cotton  nightcap.  Lord  Fonsonby,  who  had  been  long  absent,  returned 
from  the  Ionian  Islands,  where  he  had  held  a  small  office,  not  a  little 
desirous  to  get  a  better  place  than  the  one  he  quitted.  He  met  Lady 
Conyngham  at  Lady  Jersey's  (so  went  the  story  of  the  day),  and  Lady 
Conyngham  fainted.  So  interesting  a  piece  of  gossip  soon  reached  the  ear 
of  the  monarch.  The  friendship  of  old  men  is  very  often  as  romantic  as 
the  love  of  young  ones.  His  Majesty  took  to  his  bed,  declared  himselTiU, 
and  would  see  no  one.  All  business  was  stopped.  After  waiting  some 
time,  Mr.  Canning  at  last  obtained  an  interview.  George  IV.  received  him 
lying  on  a  couch  in  a  darkened  room.  '  What's  the  matter  P'  '  I  am  very 
ill,  Mr.  Canning.'  *  I  shall  not  occupy  your  Majesty  for  more  than  five 
minutes.  It  is  very  desirable  to  send  Envoys,  without  delay,  to  the  States 
of  South  America  that  are  about  to  be  recognised.'  The  King  groaned, 
and  moved  impatiently.  '  I  have  been  thinking  it  would  be  most  desirous 
to  select  a  man  of  rank  for  one  of  those  posts,  and  I  thought  of  proposing 
Lord  Fonsonby  to  your  Majesty  for  Buenos  Ayres.'  *  Fonsonby  V  said  the 
King,  rising  a  little  from  his  reclining  position ;  '  a  capital  appointment ! 
a  clever  fellow,  though  an  idle  one.  Mr.  Canning,  may  I  ask  you  to  draw 
that  curtain  a  little.  A  very  good  appointment ;  is  there  anything  else. 
Canning,  you  wish  me  to  attend  to  P'  From  that  moment,  said  the  person 
who  told  me  this  story,  Mr.  Canning's  favour  rose  more  and  more  rapidly." 

In  the  able  review  of  Lord  Dalling's  work  in  the  '  Quarterly/  it  is 
stated  that  the  person  who  told  this  carious  story  was  no  other 
than  the  Princess  Lieven^  who  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Greyille  as  keeping 
a  jonmal — a  very  amusing  one  it  must  be. 

Some  of  the  most  amusing  anecdotes^  particularly  those  about  Lord 
Brougham,  proceed  from  Lord  Sefton^  whose  character  is  thus  por- 
trayed by  his  friend  Mr.  Ghreville : — 

"  I  have  rarely  seen  the  effects  of  a  neglected  education  and  a  vivacious 
tempei*ament  manifested  in  a  more  remarkable  way  than  in  Sefton,  who 
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has  naturallj  a  great  degree  of  cleverness,  but  who,  from  the  aboYe  causes 
and  the  absence  of  the  habit  of  moral  discipline  and  of  calm  and  patient 
reflection,  is  a  fool,  and  a  very  mischievous  one." 

When  Lord  Brougham  accepted  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord 
Sefton,  who  persuaded  him  to  ti^e  it,  seems  to  haye  installed  himself 
as  a  khidof  Sancho  Panza**  to  the  great  man: — 

"  November  22nd, — ^Dined  at  Sefton's.  Lord  Grey  in  excellent  spirits,  and 
Brougham,  whom  Sefton  bantered  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the ' 
dinner.  Be  Brougham's  political  errors  what  they  may,  his  gaiety,  temper, 
and  admirable  social  qualities  make  him  delightful,  to  say  nothing  of  his 
more  solid  merits  of  liberality,  generosity,  and  charity ;  for  charity  it  is  to 
have  taken  the  whole  family  of  one  of  his  brothers,  who  is  dead — ^nine 
children — and  maintained  and  educated  them.  Sefton  did  nothing  but 
quiz  Brougham.  After  dinner  he  walked  out  before  him  with  the  fire-dtiovel 
for  the  mace,  and  left  him  no  repose  the  whole  evening.** 

Lord  Brougham's  judicial  qualities  were  more  than  dubious.  '^  He 
tells  Sefton  that  he  likes  his  office,  but  that  it  is  a  mere  plaything  f 
and  being  a  plaything,  he  was  at  leisure  to  attend  to  politics;  and  it 
was  chiefly  by  his  speeches  and  the  wonderful  influence  that  he  then 
had  in  the  country  Uiat  the  Beform  Bill  was  carried. 

Mr.  Greville  states : — 

"  That  he  never  met  any  man  whose  conversation  impressed  him  with 
such  an  idea  of  his  superiority  over  others,  and  when  he  left  Panshanger, 
Rogers,  who  had  not  been  able  to  get  in  a  word,  exclaimed,  *  This  morning 
Solon,  Lycurgus,  Demosthenes,  Archimedes,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Lord  Ches- 
terfield, and  a  great  many  more  went  away  in  one  post-chaise.' " 

These  distinguished  characters  appeared  in  all  their  glory  at  Buxton's 
Brewery : — 

"  June  7th. — ^Dined  with  Sefton  yesterday,  who  gave  me  an  accomit  of  a 
dinner  at  FoweU  Buxton's;  on  Saturday  to  see  the  brewery  at  which 
Brougham  was  the  Magnus  Apollo.  Sefton  is  excellent  as  a  commentator 
on  Brougham;  he  says  that  he  watches  him  incessantly,  never  listens  to 
anybody  else  when  he  is  there,  and  rows  him  unmercifully  afterwards  for 
all  the  humbug,  nonsense,  and  palaver  he  hears  him  talk  to  people.  There 
were  twenty-seven  at  dinner.  Talleyrand  was  to  have  gone,  but  was 
frightened  by  being  told  that  he  would  get  nothing  but  beefsteaks  and 
porter,  so  he  stayed  away.  They  dined  in  the  brew-house,  and  visited  the 
whole  establishment.  There  were  people  ready  to  show  and  explain  every- 
thing, but  not  a  bit — ^Brougham  took  the  explanation  of  everything  into  his 
own  hands,  the  mode  of  brewing,  the  machinery,  down  to  the  feeding  of 
the  cart-horses.  He  affected  to  study  the  ledger,  and  made  various  pertinent 
remarks  on  the  manner  of  book-keeping." 

Then  an  amusing  incident  happens : — 

"  There  was  a  man  there  whom  Brougham  called  *  Cornelius '  (Sefton 
did  not  know  who  he  was),  with  whom  he  seemed  very  familiar.  While 
Brougham  was  talking  he  dropped  his  voice,  on  which  ComeLius  said, '  ]$aii 
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Grej  is  listening/  that  he  might  speak  louder  and  nothing  be  lost.  He 
was  talking  of  Falej,  and  said  that '  although  he  did  not  always  understand 
his  own  meaning,  he  always  contrived  to  make  it  intelligible  to  others/  on 
which  Cornelius  said, '  My  good  friend,  if  he  made  it  so  clear  to  others  he 
must  have  had  some  comprehension  of  it  himself/  on  which  Sef ton  attacked 
him  afterwards,  and  swore  that  he  was  a  mere  child  in  the  hands  of  Oor- 
nelius,  that '  he  never  saw  anybody  so  put  down.' " 

We  are  snrprised  that  Mr.  Beeve  did  not  take  some  pains  to  inform 
us  who  this  redoubtable  '^  Gomelios  "  was ;  but  perhaps  the  jndicioos 
editor  thought  it  beneath  him  to  inquire  about  a  man  ^whom  Sefton 
did  not  know."  Anybody  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  search  the 
pleasant  ^  Memoirs  of  Sir  Fowell  Buxton/  will  see  at  once  that  the 
*'  man  whom  Sefton  did  not  know  "  was  no  other  than  the  philanthropic 
Quaker,  the  firiend  of  Mrs.  Opie,  Mr.  John  Joseph  Gumey.  Cornelius 
was  a  modest  as  well  as  a  ^' just "  man,  and  he  giyes  the  conversation 
about  Paley  without  recording  his  own  telling  reply : — 

"  Something  led  us,  Lord  Brougham  and  myself,  to  talk  about  Faley, 
and  I  mentioned  the  story  of  bis  having  on  his  death-bed  condemned  his 

*  Moral  Philosophy,'  and  declared  his  preference  of  the  *  Horce  Faulinse  * 
above  all  his  other  works.  This  led  Brougham  to  speak  of  those  works. 
'  Did  you  ever  hear  that  King  George  the  Third  was  requested  to  make 
Faley  a  bishop  P'  The  Eling  refused,  and  taking  down  the  '  Moral  Philo- 
sophy '  from  the  shelf,  he  showed  Pitt  the  passage  in  which  he  justifies 
subscription  on  the  ground  of  expediency.  *  This,'  said  the  king,  *  is  my 
reason  for  not  making  him  a  bishop.'  Lord  Grey  overheard  the  Chancellor's 
story  and  confirmed  it,  but,  added  the  Chancellor,  'I  believe  the  true 
reason  why  George  the  Third  refused  to  make  Faley  a  bishop  was  that  he 
compared  the  divine  right  of  kings  to  the  divine  rights  of  congtables  !* " 

&i  Fowell  Buxton,  in  a  letter,  gives  an  additional  anecdote  of  the 
Chancellor's  exploits.   *'  When  they  were  in  the  stables  somebody  said, 

*  Now  the  Lord  Chancellor  will  be  at  a  loss ;  at  all  events,  he  knows 
nothing  about  horses.'  However,  fortune  favoured  him,  for  he  selected 
one  of  the  best  of  them,  and  pointed  out  his  merits.  Some  one  pro- 
posed that  he  should  get  on  his  back,  and  ride  him  round  the  yard, 
which  he  seemed  very  willing  to  do." 

The  party  seems  to  have  been  a  great  success.  Cornelius  describes 
it  ^^  as  a  flowing,  exhilarating,  and  not  altogether  uninstructive  day." 

^'Lord  Grey  looked  careworn."  No  wonder;  for  he  had  eaten 
''six  beefsteaks,"  and  had  seen  the  gambols  of  his  Lord  Chancellor. 
Luckily  he  was  spared  the  sight  of  his  riding  round  the  yard  on  a 
dray-horse.  Unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  temperance  ''The 
Cruncher"  was  not  present  at  the  dinner,  for  he  would  have  rivalled 
Lord  Grey  in  the  matter  of  beefsteaks,  partaken  of  sundry  pots  of 
porter,  had  an  indigestion,  and  denounced  brewers  in  general,  and 
porter  in  particular,  with  a  cruel  vigour  that  would  have  thrown  the 
diatribes  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  into  the  shade. 
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Then  we  have  the  Chancellor  in  love,  but  not,  we  hope,  with  the 

same  Mrs.  P who,  according  to  Mr.  Greville,  flirted  with  Lord 

Palmerston : — 

"  The  Ohancellor  went  down,  and,  in  presence  of  the  ladies,  attired  in  his 
golden  robes,  *  and  especiaUj  before  Mrs.  P.,  to  whom  he  makes  love,*  gave 
a  judgment  in  some  case  in  which  a  picture  of  Nell  Gwjnne  was  concerned, 
and  he  was  very  proud  of  the  delicacy  of  his  judgment." 

Then  Mr.  Greville  informs  us  that 

"The  Chancellor  had  intended  to  go  junketing  on  the  Rhine  with 
Mrs.  P.,  and  this  project  was  only  marred  by  his  discovering  that  he  could 
not  leave  the  country  without  putting  the  great  seal  in  commission  at  a 
cost  to  himself  of  £14iOO.  This  was  a  larger  price  than  he  wsus  disposed  to 
pay,  so  he  went  off  to  Brougham  instead.*' 

There  might  have  been  another  reason.  Antony's  junketing  on  the 
Cydnus  with  Cleopatra  lost  him  the  world.  The  climate  of  the  Bhine 
is  frightfdlly  relaxing ;  and  as  Cato  could  not  trust  himself  at  Baiae, 
the  ChanceUor  was  prudent  in  retiring  to  the  yirtuous  breezes  of  his 
native  Westmoreland. 

It  would  have  been  well  if  he  had  stayed  there,  hut  off  he  went  on 
a  political  ^'junketing  "  excursion  to  Scotland,  astonished  his  friendsy 
and  even  his  enemies,  by  informing  an  after-dinner  assembly  that  he 
would  write  '^  hy  the  night's  post "  to  inform  the  King  of  the  enthu- 
siastic manner  in  which  His  Majesty's  health  had  been  drunk. 

We  believe  the  expletives  that  rolled  about  the  Eoyal  Pavilion  in 
Brighton  at  this  escapade  would  have  astonished  the  army  "  that  swore 
terribly  in  Flanders." 

Then  came  that  chilling  November.  The  ministers  were  all 
summarily  dismissed,  and  the  last  glimpse  we  have  of  the  Chancellor's 
official  career  is  when  the  new  ministers  were  sworn  in.  Mr.  Greville 
writes  that 

"  It  was  amusing  to  watch  them  (ex-cabinet)  as  they  passed  thi*ough  the 
camp  of  their  enemies;  aU  interchanged  some  slight  civility  except 
Brougham,  who  stdUeed  through^  looking  as  black  as  thunder,  and  took  no 
notice  of  anybody.'* 

It  was  at  Holland  House  that  Mr.  Greville  first  met  Macaulay. 
He  sat  by  him  at  dinner  without  knowing  who  he  was.  Macaulay 
was  talking  with  Lord  Holland,  and  he  made  some  remark  about 
Alfieri : — 

'*  This  remark  and  the  manner  of  it  gave  me  the  notion  that  he  was  a 
dull  fellow,  for  it  came  out  in  a  way  which  bordered  on  the  ridiculous,  so 
as  to  excite  something  like  a  sneer." 

It  was  not  till  Lord  Auckland  said,  "  Mr.  Macaulay,  will  you  take 
a  glass  of  wine  ?*'  that  Mr.  Greville  was  aware  of  the  great  man : — 

**  I  thought  I  should  have  dropped  off  my  chair-^-it  was  Macaulay,  the 
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man  I  bad  been  so  long  curions  to  see  and  bear.  It  was  not  till  be  stood 
np  tbat  I  was  aware  of  all  tbe  vulgarity  of  bis  appearance ;  not  a  ray  of 
intellect  beams  from  bis  coimtenancCt  a  lump  of  more  ordinary  clay  never 
inclosed  a  more  powerful  mind  and  lively  imagination." 

Mr.  Greville  says  of  Macanlay's  conversatioD,  as  a  great  many 
others  have  said,  that  it  was  *'  more '  than  society  required."  We 
fancy  that  it  was  more  agreeable  to  those  who  came  to  listen  than  to 
those  who  came  to  talk : — 

**  He  wants  variety,  elasticity  and  gracefulness ;  bis  is  a  roaring  torrent, 
and  not  a  meandering  stream  of  talk.  I  believe  we  sbould  all  of  us  bave 
been  glad  to  ezcbange  some  of  bis  sense  for  some  of  Sydney  Smitb's 
nonsense.    He  said  be  bad  read  Sir  Cbarles  Grandison  fifteen  times." 

Sydney  Smith  used  humorously  to  complain  that  Macaulay  never 
heard  the  sound  of  his  yoice,  and  called  his  memory  '^  a  great  engine 
of  colloquial  oppression." 

In  India  he  was  not  only  considered  a  ^'roaring  torrent,"  but  as  a 
check  to  real  conversation.  We  give  an  extract  from  a  letter  written 
from  India  by  a  distinguished  friend  of  Macaulay  on  this  point : — 

"  I  do  twaddle  borribly  already,  and  sbould  not  tbink  it  rigbt  to  do  otber- 
wise,  it  would  be  pai'ticular.  Tbere  is  a  lady  staying  bere  wbo  said 
yesterday  sbe  bad  met  Mr.  Macaulay  at  dinner.  '  I  never  saw  sucb  a  man 
for  one  wbo  pretends  to  be  clever — it  was  a  small  party — and  be  would  not 
let  anybody  speak  but  bimself,  and  be  went  on  about  Canning  and  Robes- 
pierre, and  Pitt  and  Pox,  and  people  tbat  nobody  knew,  and  quoted  poetry ! 
actually  verses  at  dinner !  Tbe  master  of  tbe  bouse  tried  to  stop  bim,  and 
said,  "  Now,  let  us  cbange  tbe  subject.  Mr.  Anderson,  bave  you  seen  tbe 
Gbief  Justice  ?**  and  tben  Mr.  Macaulay  began  to  talk  about  tbe  criminal 

code,  and  never  would  listen  to  any  real  conversation ;  poor  Mr.  B n 

tried  to  tell  us  about  bis  grey  borse,  and  Mr.  Macaulay  really  did  not  bear. 

Mr.  Smitb  went  to  sleep,  and  Miss  B ^n  kept  looking  at  me,  for  I  was 

tbe  Bwrra  Beebee,  but  be  talked  so  I  could  not  give  tbe  signal  for  tbe  ladies 
to  move.  I  tbink  be  is  anytbing  but  a  clever  man,  and  quite  a  cbeck  to 
real  conversation !'  I  wisb  you  could  bear  wbat  our  real  conversation  is, 
but  only  wait,  you  will  wben  we  go  bome." 

After  his  return  from  India,  Sydney  Smith  said,*  ''I  think  his 
sojourn  in  India  has  improved  him ;  his  conversation  is  now  enlivened 
by  gleams  of  silence."  Lady  Holland  always  had  her  eye  on  him,  and 
would  not  let  him  bore  her  guests.  The  following  is  an  extract  from 
a  note-book  in  our  possession : — 

''  Lady  Holland  sent  Harold  f  to  Lady  Harriet  Baring,^  wbo  was  sitting 
next  to  Macaulay,  to  say  '  If  Macaulay  bores  you  let  me  know,  and  I'll 
make  bim  talk  of  sometbing  else.'  Lady  Harriet  returned  for  answer  tbat 
be  did  not  in  tbe  least,  but  in  five  minutes  afterwards  Harold  came  witb 
tbe  same  message." 


♦  From  a  note-book.  f  Tbe  page.  J  Afterwards  Lady  Asbburton. 
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Lady  Holland  seems  to  have  tyraimised  oyer  her  friends  in  the 
most  absolute  style.  Mr.  Hayward  relates  how  she  drove  Lord 
Melbonme  from  her  dinner-table  to  his  own  honse  by  making  him  shift 
his  place.  Mr.  Greyille  complains  that  once  the  table  was  so  fall  the 
guests  could  not  use  their  arms,  and  she  would  not  let  Lord  Holland, 
who  was  not  eating  any  dinner,  retire  in  order  to  make  them  cand&iir 
able.  Moore  gives  a  similar  account.  One  day  when  the  table  was 
unusually  crowded  a  new  guest  arrived,  Lady  Holland  ordered  room 
to  be  made.  '^  It  must  be  made,"  groaned  somebody,  *'  for  it  does  not 
exist."  Nobody  seems  to  have  ever  faced  her  but  Alien,  who  made 
an  attack  on  her,  according  to  Mr.  Qreville,  ''for  her  bruial"  remarks. 
Sydney  Smith  said  of  her,*  **  She  is  a  mob  in  herself;  if  you  were  to 
read  the  Biot  Act  she  would  disperse."  Unfortunately  the  plan  was 
never  tried. 

Talleyrand  talked  one  day  with  Mr.  Greville  of  the  Count  de 
St.  Germain,  about  whom  so  much  is  written  in  the  old  French 
*  M^moires ' : — 

"  He  said  of  the  Comit  de  St.  Grermain  (whom  lie  never  saw)  iliat  there 
is  an  aocount  of  him  in  Crauf  ard*s  book ;  nobody  knew  whence  he  came 
nor  whither^  he  went;  he  appeared  at  Paris  suddenlj,  and  disappeared  in 
the  some  way ;  lived  in  a  h6tel  garni ;  had  and  paid  for  everything  regularly ; 
he  talked  of  events  and  history  with  entire  familiarity  and  correctness 
which  was  never  at  fault,  and  always  of  the  people  as  if  he  had  lived  with 
them,  and  known  them,  as  Talleyrand  exemplified  it,  he  would  say,  'Un 
jour  che  je  dinais  chez  Cesar.' " 

In  Mr.  Quintin  Craufurd'st  bo(^  is  the  following  extraordinuy 
account  of  this  mysterious  man : — 

"  n  venait  souvent  chez  Madame  nn  homme  qui  etoit  bien  aossi  etonnant 
qu'nne  sorci^e;  c'est  le  Comte  de  Saint-Qermain  (1),  qui  voulait  faire 
croire  qu'iL  vivoit  depuis  plusieors  sidles.  Un  jour,  Madame  lui  dit  devant 
moi,  a  la  toilette :  Comment  etoit  fait  Francois  T'  P  c'est  un  roi  que  j'aurois 
bien  aim6. — ^Aussi  etoit-il  tres-aimable,  dit  Saint-CTermain ;  et  il  d^peignit 
ensuite  sa  figure  et  toute  sa  personne  comme  Ton  fait  d'un  homme  qu*on  a 
bien  consid^r6.  C'est  dommage,  ajonta-t-il,  qn'il  fut  trop  ardent;  je  lui 
auroifl  donn6  un  bien  bon  conseil  qui  Taurott  garanti  de  tons  ses  mal- 
heors  .  .  .  .;  mais  il  ne  Tauroit  pas  suivi;  car  il  semble  qu'il  ait  une 
f  atalite  pour  les  princes  qui  f  ermaient  leurs  oreilles,  c'est-k-dire,  celles  de 
leur  esprit,  auz  meilleurs  avis,  surtout  dans  les  momens  critiques. — ^Et  le 
eonn^table,  dit  Madame,  qu'en  dites-vous  P — Je  ne  puis  en  dire  trop  de  bien 
et  trop  de  mal,  repondit-il. — La  Cour  de  Fran9ois  I**,  etoit-elle  fort  belle  ? 
— Tres-beUe ;  mais  celle  de  ses  petits-fils  |  la  surpassoit  infiniment ;  et  du 
temps  de  Marie  Stuart  et  de  Marguerite  de  Valois,  c'etoit  un  pays  d'en- 
chantement,  le  temple  des  plaisirs ;  ceux  de  Tesprit  s'y  m^oient.  Lea  deux 


*  From  a  note-book. 

t  Quintin  Craufurd  and  his  wife,  then  Mrs.  SuUivaai,  were  of  great 
assistance  to  the  royal  family  in  their  attempt  to  escape  to  Yarennes. 
%  Fiancis  the  Second,  Charles  the  Ninth,  Henry  the  Third. 
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reinee  etoient  savantes,  faisoient  des  vers;  et  c'etoit  un  plaisir  de  les 
entendre.  Madame  lui  difc  en  riant :  H  semble  que  voos  ayez  vu  tout  cela. 
J'ai  beaucoup  de  memoire,  dit-il,  et  j'ai  beacoap  lu  Tliistoire  de  France. 
Quelquefois  je  m'amuse,  *non  pas  k  favre  croire,  mais  a  laisser  croire  que 
j'ai  y^cn  dans  les  plus  anciens  temps." 

The  description  taken  by  Mr.  Granf  ard  from  the  ^  Jonmal  of  a 
Femme  de  Ghambre  de  Madame  de  Pompadonr  '*  solves  the  mystery. 
He  had  *'  beaticoup  de  mimoire,'*  which,  we  think,  must  have  surpassed 
that  of  Macanlay. 

Here  is  a  character  of  a  man  almost  as  wonderfol  as  that  of  the 
Comte  de  St.  Germain : — 

"  The  finest  gentleman  of  my  yonng  days,  who  never  said  to  yon  an  nn- 
kind  thing  nor  of  you  a  kind  one,  whose  slightest  smile  was  a  seductive 
fascination,  whose  loudest  tone  was  a  flutelike  melody,  had  the  sweetest 
possible  way  of  insinuating  his  scorn  of  the  human  race.  The  urbanity  of 
his  manners  made  him  a  pleasant  acquaintance,  the  extent  of  his  reading 
an  accomplished  companion.  No  one  was  more  versed  in  those  class^es  of 
literature  in  which  Mephistopheles  might  have  sought  polite  authorities  in 
favour  of  his  demoniacal  views  of  philosophy.  He  was  at  home  in  the 
correspondence  between  cardinals  and  debauchees  in  the  time  of  Leo  the 
Tenth.  He  might  have  taken  high  honours  in  an  examination  upon  the 
memoirs  illustrating  the  life  of  the  French  salons  in  the  aneien  regime. 
He  knew  the  age  of  Louis  Quinze  so  weU  that  to  hear  him  you  might 
suppose  he  was  just  fresh  from  a  petit  sowper  at  the  Pare  aux  Cerfs. 

"  Too  univei-sally  agreeable  not  to  amuse  those  present  at  the  expense  of 
the  absent,  still  even  in  sarcasm  he  was  never  ill-natured ;  in  all  gpraver 
matters  if  the  man  he  last  dined  with  committed  some  act  which  all  honest 
men  blamed,  my  misanthrope  evinced  his  gentle  surprise  not  at  the  act, 
but  the  blame.  '  What  did  you  expect  P'  he  would  say,  with  an  adorable 
indulgence, '  he  was  a  man  like  yowaelves,^ 

**  Sprung  from  one  of  the  noblest  lineages  of  Ohristendom,  possessed  of 
a  fortune  which  he  would  smilingly  say '  was  not  large  enough  to  allow  him 
to  give  a  (bulling  to  anybody  else,'  but  which, '  prudently  spent  on  himself, 
amply  sufficed  for  all  the  elegant  wants  of  a  man  so  emphatically  single ;' 
this  darling  of  fashion  had  every  motive  conceivable  not  to  be  the  utter 
rogue  which  he  assumed  every  other  feUaw-creaiwre  to  hb," 

The  above  portrait,  by  the  master  hand  of  Lord  Lytton,  is  no  other 
than  that  of  Mr.  Chreville's  oracle,  Henry,  Lord  de  Sos,  the  most  accom- 
plished gentleman  of  his  time;  the  arbiter  of  itaAnon,  the  ^ eleventh 
commandment." 

A  cnrioiis  incident  happened  at  Lord  Glengall's  play,  which  is  thus 
narrated  bj  Mr.  Greville : — 

"  Deceinber  Brd, — ^I  went  to  see  Glengall's  play  again.  Henry  De  Kos, 
Glengall  and  I  went  together.  I  was  very  much  amused  (but  did  not  ven- 
ture to  tihow  iQ  at  a  point  in  one  of  the  scenes  between  Lureall  and  Sir  S. 
Foster;  the  latter  said, '  Let  me  tell  you,  sir,  that  a  coontry  gentleman 


*  Madame  de  Hausset. 
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residing  on  IiIb  estate  is  as  yalnable  a  member  of  society  as  a  man  of 
fashion  in  London  who  lives  bj  plundering  others  who  have  more  monej 
and  less  wit  than  himself;'  when  De  Bos  turned  to  Glengall  and  said, 
'  Bichardi  there  appears  to  me  to  be  a  great  deal  of  twaddle  in  this  play ; 
besides,  you  throw  over  the  good  cause* " 

Lord  Lytton  giyes  his  account  of  the  same  scene : — 

"  In  the  more  brilliant  period  of  this  amiable  man-scomer's  social  career, 
once,  and  once  only,  he  is  said  to  have  given  way  to  anger.  One  of  his 
associates  (I  say  designedly  associates,  not  friends,  out  of  respect  for  his 
memory,  since  friendship  is  a  virtue,  and  he  denied  its  exist^ce),  one  of 
his  associates  wrote  a  play.  The  comedy  was  acted.  My  hero  honoured 
the  performance  by  appearing  in  the  author's  box.  Leaning  forward  so  as 
to  be  seen  of  all  men,  he  joined  his  hands  in  well-bred  applause  of  everjr 
abortive  joke  and  grammatical  solecism,  till,  in  a  critical  part  of  the  play, 
there  occurred  a  popular  clap-trap — a  something  said  in  praise  of  virtue 
and  condemnation  of  vice.  The  gallery,  of  course,  responded  to  the  clap- 
trap, expressing  noisy  satisfaction  at  the  only  sentiment  familiar  to  their 
comprehension  which  they  had  hitherto  heard.  But  my  fine  archetype  of 
modem  misanthropy  paused  aghast,  suspended  '  the  soft  collision  of  ap- 
plauding gloves,'  and,  looking  at  his  associate  as  reproachfully  as  Caesar 
might  have  looked  at  Bi*utus  when  he  sighed  forth  '  Et  tu  Brute,'  let  fall 
these  withering  worjis,  *  Why,  BiQy,*  this  is  betraying  the  Good  Old  Oause.* 
So  saying,  he  left  the  box  resentful." 

Who  can  wonder  that  a  disciple  of  snch  a  Gramaliel  should  have 
become  a  cynic  and  a  man-scorner,  but  certainly  not  an  *' amiable" 
specimen  of  the  kind  ?  Then  how  Mr.  Greville  was  petted !  Kings 
fed,  and  Dukes  and  Duchesses  worshipped  him.  Even  the  bumness  of 
the  nation  was  stopped  to  please  him. 

"  Jan.  SOth, — There  was  to  have  been  a  Council,  but  it  was  put  off  on  ac- 
count of  wqf  gout.  I  remember  once  before  a  Council  was  put  off  because  I 
was  at  Egham  for  the  races ;  that  wsus  a  Council,  in  '27, 1  think,  to  admii 
foreign  com" 

Shade  of  Cobden !  a  hungry  people,  general  distress,  and  a  conncil 
to  admit  the  staff  of  life  put  off  because  Mr.  Greyille  wished  to  win 
some  money  amougst  "  the  blackguards  and  fools  "  at  Egham  races! 
We  hope  Mr.  Greville  won  his  money ;  when  he  lost  it  he  was  apt  to 
moralise,  and  there  are  many  reflections  as  to  where  true  happiness  is 
to  be  found. 

Mr.  Greyille's  opinion  is  that  it  exists  in  '^  contented  mediocrity." 
This  also  was  the  opinion  of  Charles  the  Second,  who  said  that  the 
happiest  position  in  life  was  '^  an  Englishman  with  a  competent  income, 
above  the  rank  of  a  constable,  but  below  that  of  a  justice  of  peace." 

We  have  now  to  make  some  remarks  about  the  discussions  that  have 
taken  place  with  respect  to  these  memoirs. 

*  Lord  Lytton  evidently  imagined  that  the  play  had  been  written  by 
another  noble  author. 
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When  the  book  first  came  out  there  was  nothing  but  a  chorus  of 
approbation  &om  eyery  critic  in  the  land,  ahnost  witibout  exception. 

Then  there  came  rumours  that  this  or  that  great  personage  was 
horrified  at  the  startling  contents ;  that  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  household  had  taken  to  his  bed,  where  his  friends  hoped  he  would 
remain ;  that  the  clerks  of  the  Privy  Council  office  were  in  strong 
hysterics ;  that  Sir  Erskine  May  had  fainted  after  reading  that  Lord 
Lyndhurst  had  called  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  a  damned 
tiresome  hitch.* 

We  beUeye  there  was  some  foundation  for  all  these  rumours.  And 
then  it  was  announced  that  the  celebrated  '^  old  reviewer  "  was  about 
to  dish  '^  Mr.  Beeve  "  in  the  pages  of  the  '  Quarterly.' 

We  cannot  think  that  '^  the  old  reviewer  "  has  been  so  sucoeesf al  as 
usual  in  his  attack ;  it  does  not  seem  written  with  the  same  incisive 
pen  which  put  down  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  and  blew  the  Franciscan 
theory  to  the  winds;  but  Bichard  the  Third  must  have  been  nervous 
between  two  clergymen;  and  we  fancy  the  "old  reviewer"  was 
embarrassed  by  the  two  "distinguished  members  of  the  household." 

When  the  fight  took  place  between  Sayers  and  Heenan,  a  great 
organ  of  the  Peace  Society  had  an  article  in  which  it  denounced,  with 
natural  disgust,  this  breach  of  civilisation ;  but  it  ended  it  with, "  Our 
readers  will  find  in  another  column  the  disgusting  details."  We  turned 
to  that  column,  and  there  we  found,  to  our  horror,  the  best  and 
bloodiest  account  of  that  great  international  combai 

So  in  the  'Quarterly,'  the  "old  reviewer"  scarifies  the  "judicious 
editor"  and  his  idol  with  an  unsparing  hand,  bat  he  gives  "  details  " 
which  we  carefully  abstain  from  imparting  to  the  grave,  sober,  and 
modest  readers  of '  Temple  Bar.' 

Of  course  the  attack  in  the  *  Quarterly '  was  quickly  followed  by 
the  announcement  of  a  "  fourth  edition  with  notes,"  and  it  was  hoped 
that  the  judicious  editor  would  have  expunged  two  anecdotes  about 
living  ladies,  which  ought  never  to  have  been  published,  even  if  the 
stories  were  true.  We  must  say  that  after  the  letters  of  Lady  West- 
moreland and  that  old  and  faithful  servant  of  the  public,  the  once, 
and  to  those  who  recollect  her  youth,  the  ever  charming  Mrs.  Charles 
Eean,  we  think  they  ought  to  have  been  entirely  omitted,  and  some 
apology  been  made ;  but  Mr.  Beeve  actually  by  his  note  seems  to 
believe  that  the  anecdote  about  Lady  Westmorelaiid  "  does  the  greatest 
fionour  to  Tier  humanity  and  good  feelings.*' 

A  fourth  edition  will  be  quickly  followed  by  a  fifth.  The  book  has 
made  a  furore  in  America.  Even  the  readers  of  the  New  York  Herald 
allow  it  to  be  the  "  raciest "  publication  of  modem  times. 

There  is  a  report,  which  we  hope  is  true,  that  Mr.  Beeve  is  about 
to  give,  in  imitation  of  Thackeray,  a  public  reading  of  "extracts" 
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from  his  Tolmnes ;  it  will  be  a  tremendonB  snooeBS.  The  Duke  of 
Onmberland's  '^Bommble"  with  the  wife  of  a  Lord  Ohaneellor  will 
bring  down  the  house.  ^The  Lady  of  Faahion  and  the  Forger/  as 
interpreted  by  Mr.  Beeve,  will  draw  tears  from  efeacj  eye ;  the  "  defadls '' 
of  Boyal  costomB  and  hiU>it8  will  excite  the  deepest  interest  and  xm- 
mixed  wonder;  and  if  Mr.  Bee^  oould  manage  to  get  good  portiaiiB 
of  Mr.  Greville  and  his  friends  hnng  abont  the  Hall,  we  think  we 
shall  have  what  Cornelias  calls  ^a  flowing,  exhilarating,  and  not 
altogether  nninstmctiye  day." 

It  is  said  that  the  nnpnblished  yolnmes  are  not  to  see  the  light 
for  fifte^i  years.  Bnt  then  consider  the  feelings  of  those  who  know 
they  are  in  them,  and  even  those  who  imagine  that  they  are.  There 
are  several  families  whose  peace  of  mind  is  serionsly  disturbed  by  this 
dreadfnl  idea. 

There  was  a  literary  party  in  a  street  near  Bnssell  Square ;  ^'the 
conversation  raged ;"  Mr.  Greville  was  present  and  seemed  to  enjoy  it, 
but  the  surviving  members  of  the  family  recollect  that  he  went  in  for 
frioa/iideau^  and  that  he  looked  pale  after  '*  dinner/'  and  they  are  very 
anxions  to  know  what  '^  The  Gmncher  "  says  abont  that. 

Then  there  is  a  nobleman  of  majestic  deportment,  and  who  tlunks 
himself  absolute  wisdom/'  some  of  his  malicious  friends  have  told 
him  he  is  written  down  as  ''a  solemn  ass"  in  the  remaining  volumes, 
and  he  is  rabid  to  know  what  is  stated  about  him. 

Then  there  are  the  '^  fools  and  idiots  "  of  society  (a  harsh  judgm^ 
but  Mr.  Greville  had  never  seen  them  skating  in  the  dog  days),  whose 
playful  and  innocent  flirtations  were  the  table  talk  of  a  censorious 
world.  Many  of  them  are  now  members  of  Dr.  Cumming's  or  Mr. 
Spurgeon's  congregation,  therefore  they  are  awfully  anxious  as  to  what 
is  whispered  about  them. 

The  next  phase  in  the  Greville  controversy  will  be  the  appear- 
ance of  Lord  Winchelsea's  poem,  which  is  thus  announced  in  the 
*  Publisher's  Circular ' : — 

"  Lord  Winchelsea  has  a  poem  in  the  press,  which  is  a  strong  satire  on 
the  Memoirs ;  it  is  named,  we  hear,  *  Greville  be- Reeved,  or  new  Wax 
(Whacks)  for  old  Cobblers.'    The  old  cobbler  is  Mr.  Reeve." 

Lord  Winchelsea's  father  has  been  called  a  '^ blockhead"  and  a 
'^  maniac,"  therefore  the  poem  will  be  a  filial  attention  to  his  battered 
sire.  Lord  Winchelsea's  verses  are  always  worth  reading,  and  as  nobody 
better  knew  Mr.  GreviUe's  ''little  ways,"  we  anticipate  a  great  treat; 
but  we  hope  the  other  diBtinguished  noblemen  whose  relations  have 
been  bespattered  will  not  break  out  in  poetry,  but  stick  to  their  natural 
element. 

We  have  now  done  with  the  book,  and  we  must  say  that  the 
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more  we  lead  it  the  more  we  enjoy  it  If  people  would  give  up  their 
prejudices  against  haying  their  dead  relations  abused,  there  wonld  not 
be  a  dissentient  yoice  as  to  its  merits. 

It  is  impossible  to  write  down  a  book  like  this.  A  ''consoientioiis 
critic "  lifts  np  his  voice  '^  like  a  pelican  in  the  wilderness."  The 
'' consdentions  critic"  informs  ns  that  '^ Society  is  shocked."  We 
were  not  aware  that  Society  was  ever- shocked  at  anything. 

Sir  Harry  Englefield  gives  an  account  *  of  a  lecture  delivered  by 
Falconet, 

"  Shortlj  after  completing  the  model  of  his  equestrian  statue  of  Czar 
Peter.  He  took  for  his  subject  the  celebrated  horse  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
in  the  capitol»  and  pointed  out  as  manj  faults  in  it  as  ever  a  jookej  did  in 
an  animal  he  was  about  to  purchase ;  but  something  came  oyer  hun,  yain 
as  he  was,  when  he  was  about  to  conclude  his  harangue.  He  took  a  long 
pinch  of  snuff,  and,  eyeing  his  own  faultless  model,  exclaimed  with  a  sigh, 
*  Cependant,  messieurs,  il  faut  avouer,  cette  yilaine  b6te-la  est  viyante  et 
la  mienne  est  morte.' " 

That  is  the  case  with  the  **  Greville  Memoirs ;''  a  critic  may  write 
a  faultless  article  against  the  book,  but  still  he  must  know  th|kt  his 
criticism  will  die,  whilst  the  book  will  live.  *'  Cette  vUaine  hete-ld  est 
vivante  et  la  mienne  est  morte!*  It  will  rank  with  the  '  Memoirs  of 
St  Simon  and  Lord  Hervey.' 

Moore  mentions  an  IriJahman  in  the  pit,  who  cried  out  to  a  Mend 
acting  Othello,  '^  Larry,  there  is  the  least  taste  in  life  of  your  linen 
hanging  out"  Well,  we  think,  much  as*  we  are  indebted  to  him, 
that  there  is  a  little  of  Mr.  Beeve's  linen  hanging  out,  and  we  hope 
he  will  put  it  right  before  the  next  edition.  He  has  had  a  difficult 
task,  as  we  know  how  hard  it  is  for  the  Heavy  Father  of  a  company 
to  do  a  light  part  which  the  ^^  old  reviewer  "  would  have  played  to 
perfection. 

We  must  again  thank  hun  for  having  brought  out,  in  defiance 
of  every  consideration  of  humanity,  the  most  indiscreet,  instructive, 
abusive,  fascinating  book  that  ever  disgusted  and  delighted  a  ''  wicked 
world." 

•  In  the 'Life  of  Scott/ 
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By  mm.  ERCKMANN-CHATEIAN. 


The  day  before  Christmas  of  1832  my  friend  Wilfrid,  his  double-bass 
slung  over  his  shoulder,  and  I  with  my  violin  imder  my  arm,  were  on 
our  way  from  the  Black  Forest  to  Heidelberg.  There  had  been  an  ex- 
traordinary fiedl  of  snow,  and  as  far  as  we  could  see  across  the  immense 
desert  plain  no  trace  of  road  or  pathway  was  discernible.  The  north 
wind  whistled  its  shrill  arieiie  with  monotonous  persisfcence,  and  Wil- 
frid, his  wallet  flattened  against  his  meagre  spine,  his  long  heron-legs 
stretched  wide  apart,  and  the  peak  of  his  flat  cap  drawn  down  to  his 
nose,  went  on  before  me,  humming  some  joyous  passage  from  '  Ondine.' 
Now  and  then  he  turned  round  and  cried  with  a  strange  smile : 

"^Comrade,  play  me  the  yalse  from  ^Bobin.'  I  feel  inclined  to 
dance.*' 

A  burst  of  laughter  followed  these  words,  and  the  good  fellow 
pushed  on  more  vigorously  than  ever.  I  kept  pace  with  him,  sinking 
in  the  snow  up  to  my  knee  at  every  step,  and  feelmg  my  spirits  sink- 
ing by  slow  degrees. 

The  heights  of  Heidelberg  were  coming  into  sight  on  the  far  side  of 
the  horizon,  and  we  were  hoping  to  reach  our  journey's  end  before 
nightfall,  when  we  heard  the  gallop  of  a  horse  behind  Us.  It  was  then 
about  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  great  flakes  of  snow  were  swirling 
in  the  dusky  air.  The  rider  presently  came  up  within  twenty  paces  of 
us,  drew  rein,  and  scrutinised  us  out  of  the  comer  of  his  eye;  and  we 
did  the  same  to  him. 

Imagine  a  large  man  with  red  beard  and  hair,  wearing  a  superb 
three-cornered  hat ;  over  his  brown  coat  a  wide-skirted  fox-skin  pelisse, 
and  his  hands  in  far-lined  gloves  ^reaching  to  his  elbows — some  big- 
pannched  sheriff  or  burgomaster — a  handsome  valise  fastened  on  the 
croup  of  his  vigorous  steed.     In  short,  unmistakably  a  personage. 

^'  Eh,  eh,  my  lads,"  he  said,  withdrawing  one  of  his  great  hands 
from  mufflers  hung  to  his  rhingrave,  ''no  doubt  we  are  going  to 
Heidelberg  to  play  our  music  ?" 

Wilfrid  looked  keenly  askance  at  the  traveller  and  answered  sharply : 
"  Does  that  in  any  way  interest  you,  monsieur  ?" 
''  Bather ;  and  I  have  a  piece  of  good  advice  to  give  you  on  the 
subject." 
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"AdTicer 

"  If  you  don't  refuse  it" 

Wil&id,  taking  longer  strides  than  before,  walked  on  without  answer- 
ing ;  and  I  noticed  that  the  traveller  had  exactly  the  look  of  a  large 
cat — ears  standing  out  from  his  head,  half-closed  eyelids,  frizzled 
moustaches,  and  soft  and  fatherly  manner. 

^  My  dear  friend,"  he  continued,  addressing  me  frankly,  ^'  you  will 
do  well  to  return  the  way  you  have  come." 

"Why,  monsieur?" 

''The  illustrious  Maestro  Pimenti,  of  Novara,  has  announced  a 
Christmas  concert  at  Heidelberg ;  all  the  town  is  going  to  it,  and  you 
will  not  earn  a  hreuker!* 

But,  turning  ill-temperedly,  Wilfrid  replied : 

''  We  scorn  your  maestro  and  all  the  Pimentis  in  the  world  I  Look 
at  this  young  man — look  well  at  him !  He  hasn't  yet  a  scrub  of 
beard  on  his  chin,  and  he  has  never  played  anywhere  but  in  the  little 
wine-shops  of  the  Black  Forest,  for  the  charcoal-burners  and  their 
girls  to  dance  to.  Well,  this  little  man,  with  his  long  flaxen  locks 
and  his  big  blue  eyes,  defies  all  your  Italian  charlatens.  His  left 
hand  holds  treasures  of  melody,  grace,  and  suppleness ;  his  right,  the 
most  magnificent  bow-stroke  that  the  Lord  sometimes,  in  his  moments 
of  good  humour,  deigns  to  accord  to  poor  mortals." 

''  Aha !"  said  the  other, ''  is  it  so,  indeed  T 

^  What  I  tell  you  is  the  truth,"  cried  Wil&id,  trudging  along  and 
Mowing  his  red  fingers. 

I  thought  he  was  making  game  of  the  traveller,  who  followed  us  at 
a  slow  trot 

He  went  on  in  this  manner  for  more  than  half  a  league  in  silence. 
Suddenly  the  unknown  said  to  us  sharply : 

''  Whatever  your  merit  may  be,  take  yourselves  back  to  the  Black 
Forest.  We've  vagabonds  enough  at  Heidelberg,  without  having  you 
to  swell  the  number.  I  advise  you  for  your  good — especially  under 
the  present  circumstances.    Profit  by  my  counsel !" 

Wilfrid  was  about  to  return  him  an  indignant  answer,  but  he  had 
put  his  horse  into  a  gallop  and  was  already  riding  along  the  Elector's 
grand  avenue.  An  immense  flight  of  crows  rose  &om  the  plain,  and 
seemed  to  follow  the  stranger's  course,  filling  the  air  with  their 
damours. 

We  reached  Heidelberg  towards  seven  o  clock  in  the  evening,  and 
certainly  saw  Pimenti's  grand  posting-bill  on  all  the  walls  of  the  city : 
''  Grand  concerto,  solo,"  &c. 

The  same  evening,  going  the  round  of  the  beer^houses  of  the  theo- 
logians and  the  philosophers,  we  met  several  Black  Forest  musicians, 
old  comrades,  who  engaged  us  to  join  their  band.    There  was  old 
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SrSmer,  the  violoncellist ;  his  two  sons,  Lndwig  and  Earl,  two  good 
second  violins ;  Heinrich  Siehel,  the  clarionet ;  big  Berthe  with  her 
harp ;  then  Wilfrid  and  his  double  bass,  and  myself  as  first  violin. 

It  was  agreed  that  we  should  go  about  together,  and  that  after  Christ- 
mas we  should  share  our  gains.  Wilfrid  had  already  hired,  for  us.two, 
-a  Bleeping-r9om  on  the  sixth  story  of  the  little  public-house  called  the 
Pied  de  Mouicm,  in  the  middle  of  the  Holdergasse,  at  five  kreutzers 
the  night.  Properly  speakmg  the  room  was  a  loft ;  but  fortunately  it 
•contained  a  stove,  made  of  sheet-iron,  and  we  lit  a  fire  in  it  to  dry  our- 
selves. 

While  we  were  quietly  seated,  roasting  chestnuts  and  drinking  a 
mug  of  wine,  little  Annette,  the.  servant  of  the  house,  in  a  poppy- 
coloured  petticoat  and  black  velvet  cap,  blushing  cheeks,  and  lips  like 
a  bunch  of  cherries,  mounted  the  stairs  four  steps  at  a  time,  tapped  at 
the  door,  and  then  came  and  threw  herself  joyfully  into  my  arms. 

I  had  known  this  pretty  little  girl  a  long  while ;  we  belonged  to 
the  same  village,  and,  if  I  must  tell  you  the  whole  truth,  her  sparkling 
eyes  and  sprightly  manner  had  captivated  my  heart. 

'Tve  come  to  have  a  moment's  talk  with  you,"  she  said  to  me, 
seating  herself  on  a  box.  '^  I  saw  you  go  upstairs  just  now — and  here 
lam." 

She  then  set  off  chatting,  asking  me  news  of  this  one  and  that  one, 
in  {sLct  of  everybody  in  the  village ;  giving  me  hardly  time  to  answer 
«ny  of  her  questions.  Sometimes  she  stopped  to  look  at  me  with  in- 
expressible tenderness ;  and  we  should  have  gone  on  so  till  the  next 
day,  if  Mother  Gr6del  Dick  had  not  called  out  on  the  stairs : 

^  Annette !  Annette !  are  you  coming  ?** 

**  Fm  coming,  madame !  I'm  coining !"  cried  the  poor  child,  spring- 
ing up  in  surprise.  She  gave  me  a  little  tap  on  the  cheel:  and 
hurried  to  the  door ;  but  at  the  moment  of  going  out  of  the  room  she 
stopped: 

*'  Ah  r  she  cried,  returning,  "  I'd  forgotten  to  teU  you.  Have  you 
heard  of  it  ?" 

"Of  what  r 

**  He  death  of  our  pro-rector  Z&hn  ?" 

"  How  does  that  concern  us  7" 

"  Perhaps  not ;  but  take  care,  take  care,  if  your  papers  are  not  all 
perfectly  correct  At  eight  o'clock  to-morrow  morning  they'U  come  and 
demand  them  of  you.  They've  arrested  a  great  many,  a  great  many 
people,  during  the  last  fortnight.  The  pro-rector  was  murdered  in 
the  Ubrary  of  the  St.  Christophe  cloister  yesterday  evening.  Last  week 
the  old  high  priest,  ITlmet  Mias,  of  the  Jews'  Street,  was  murdered  in 
a  similar  manner.  A  few  days  before  that  the  old  midwife,  Christina 
H&as,  and  S^gmann,  the  dealer  in  agates,  of  the  Bue  Durla^  were 
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assasBinated.   So  my  poor  Easper/'  she  said  tenderly,  ^^  take  great  care 
of  yourself^  and  I  hope  all  your  papers  are  in  order." 

While  we  were  speaking  the  cries  below  were  being  continued. 

'<  Annette !  Annette !  are  yoa  coming  down  ?  Oh !  the  wretch^  to 
leave  me  all  alone  f 

The  voices  of  the  customers  were  also  heard,  demanding  wine, 
bear,  ham,  and  sausages.  We  were  obliged  to  part.  Annette 
hurried  downstairs  as  she  had  hurried  up,  and  answered  in  her  sweet 
voice: 

'^  Gt)od  gracious !  good  gradoos,  madame  I  What  is  the  mttter, 
that  you  call  out  for  me  like  that  ?  One  might  imagine  the  house 
was  on  fire,  at  least." 

Wilfrid  went  and  closed  the  door,  and  then,  when  he  had  resumed 
his  place,  we  looked  at  each  other  somewhat  uneasily. 

"That's  smgular  news,"  he  said.  ^Tour  papers  are  all  right, 
are  they  not?** 

"Not  a  doubt  of  it." 

And  I  showed  him  my  livret. 

"  Good — ^mine  is  the  same ;  I  had  it  properly  signed  before  start- 
ing. But  all  the  same  these  murders  will  do  us  no  good.  I*m  afraid 
we  shan't  do  any  business  here.  Many  fitmilies  are  in  mourning ;  and 
tiien,  besides,  there  will  be  the  hindrances,  the  humbug,  of  the 
seneschals  court,  the  anxieties" 

"  Bah !  you  are  looking  at  everything  on  the  dark  side,"  I  said  to 
him. 

We  continued  to  talk  of  these  strange  events  till  past  midnight. 
The  fire  in  onr  little  stove  lit  the  angle  of  the  roof,  the  square 
window  with  its  three  cracked  panes,  the  mattress  spread  under  the 
tiles,  the  black  sloping  rafters  supporting  one  another,  the  little  deal 
table  with  its  shadow  flickering  on  the  worm-eaten  floor.  Now  and 
then  a  bat,  drawn  by  the  warmth,  flitted  like  an  arrow  along  the  wall. 
.  The  wind  was  heard  ingulfing  itself  in  the  high  chimneys  and  sweep- 
ing the  snow-dust  from  the  gutters.  I  was  thinking  of  Annette,  and 
had  relapsed  into  silence. 

Suddenly  WilGrid  took  off  his  waistcoat,  saying : 

^'  It  8  time  to  get  to  deep.  Put  anotiier  block  of  wood  on  the  fire 
and  let's  go  to  bed." 

This  said,  I  pulled  off  my  boots ;  we  were  stretdied  on  the  mattress, 
the  coverlid  drawn  up  to  our  chins,  a  big  log  under  our  heads  for  a 
pillow.  WU&id  was  soon  asleep.  The  light  of  the  little  stove  came 
and  went ;  the  wind  redoubled  out  of  doors;  and  still  thinking,  I,  in 
turn,  fell  tranquilly  off  to  sleep. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  m(»ming  I  was  awakened  by  an  inde- 
Bcribabla  noise ;  I  thought  at  &:st  it  was  a  cat  rushing  along  the 
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gutters ;  but  after  listening  with  my  ear  against  the  tiles,  my  unoer- 
tainty  was  soon  removed — somebody  was  walking  on  the  roo£ 

I  nudged  Wilfrid  with  my  elbow  to  wake  him. 

'^  Rxidi !"  he  said,  grasping  my  hand. 

He  had  heard  the  sound  as  well  as  I.  The  light  of  the  nearly  ex- 
pired fire  fell  faintly  upon  the  crumbling  wall.  I  was  going  to  rise, 
when  the  Uttle  window,  held  closed  by  a  piece  of  brick,  was  suddenly 
opened.  A  pale  fiEM^e,  with  red  hair,  phosphorescent  eyes,  and  quiyering 
cheeks,  appeared,  looking  searchingly  into  the  interior.  So  astounded 
were  we  that  neither  of  us  had  power  to  utter  a  cry.  The  man 
passed  one  leg,  then  the  other,  through  the  window,  and  descended 
into  our  loft  so  cautiously  as  not  to  make  the  slightest  sound  on 
alightmg  on  the  floor. 

This  man,  with  wide  round  shoulders,  thickset,  his  features  knit 
like  those  of  a  tiger  on  the  watch,  was  no  other  than  the  easy-going 
personage  who  had  given  us  advice  on  the  road  to  Heidelberg.  But 
how  chuiged  his  physiognomy  now  appeared  to  us !  In  spite  of  the 
excessive  cold,  he  was  in  his  shirt  sleeves ;  he  had  nothing  onl)ut  his 
breeches,  girt  about  his  waist,  black  silk  stockings,  and  shoes  with 
silver  buckles.    A  long  blood-stained  knife  glittered  in  his  hand. 

Wilfrid  and  I  thought  ourselves  lost.  But  he  seemed  not  to  see 
us  in  the  oblique  shadow  of  the  garret,  though  the  flame  in  the  stove 
had  been  fanned  up  by  the  icy  current  of  air  from  the  skylight  He 
'  crouched  down  upon  a  box  and  shivered  with  cold  in  a  strange  fashion. 
Suddenly  his  yellowish-green  eyes  fixed  their  gaze  on  me — ^his  nostrib 
dilated,  and  he  continued  to  gase  at  me  for  a  full  minute.  Every 
drop  of  blood  seemed  to  leave  my  veins.  Then,  turning  towards  the 
stove,  he  coughed  in  a  hoarse  tone  of  voice,  like  that  of  a  cat,  without 
a  muscle  of  his  face  starting.  He  drew  from  the  fob  of  his  breeches 
«  large  watch,  moved  like  a  man  looking  to  see  the  hour^  and  then, 
either  from  absence  of  mind,  or  from  some  other  motive,  placed  it  on 
the  table.  FinaUy,  rismg  as  if  in  doubt,  he  considered  the  window, 
appeared  to  hesitate,  and  went  out,  leaving  the  door  wide  open. 

I  rose  immediately  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  bolt,  but  already 
the  steps  of  the  man  were  creaking  on  the  stairs  two  storeys  bebw. 
An  irresistible  curiosity  overcame  my  terror,  and,  as  I  heard  him  open 
a  window  overlooking  the  yard,  I  went  to  a  window  on  the  stairs  csl 
the  same  side.  The  yard,  from  this  height,  was  as  deep  down  as  a 
well ;  a  wall,  fifty  or  sixty  £9et  high,  divided  it  in  two.  To  the  right 
of  this  wall  was  the  yard  of  a  pork-butcher;  to  the  left,  that  of  the 
Pied  de  MotUan.  It  was  covered  with  damp  moss  and  the  wild  vege- 
tation that  plants  itself  in  the  shade.  The  summit  reached  from  Qie 
window  opened  by  the  assassin  in  a  straight  line  to  the  roof  of  a  large 
dark-looking  house,  built  at  the  back  of  the  Bergstrasse.    As  ^e 
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moon  was  Bhining  between  the  large'snow-laden  clonds,  I  saw  all  this 
at  a  glance,  and  shuddered  on  perceiving  the  man  making  his  way 
along  the  top  of  the  high  wall,  his  head  bent  forward  and  his  long 
knife  in  his  hand,  while  the  wind  whistled  drearily. 
.   He  reached  the  opposite  roof  and  disappeared  throngh  a  window. 

I  thought  I  was  dreaming.  For  some  few  seconds  I  stood  there, 
open-mouthed  and  bare-chested,  my  hair  streaming,  under  the  sleet 
that  fell  from  the  roof.  At  last,  waking  from  my  state  of  stupor,  I 
returned  to  our  retreat,  and  rejoined  Wilfrid,  who  looked  haggardly 
at  me  and  murmured  a  prayer  in  a  low  Toice.  I  hastened  to  put 
wood  into  the  stove,  to  put  on  my  dothes,  and  to  draw  the  bolt  of  the 
door. 

"  Well  ?"  asked  my  comrade,  rising. 

<<  Well,"  I  Miswered,  '^  weVe  escaped.  If  this  man  has  not  seen  us 
it  is  because  we  owe  our  lives  to  God." 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  replied;  "it  is  one  of  the  murderers  of  whom 
Annette  told  us.    Good  God !  what  a  face,  and  what  a  knife!" 

He  fell  back  on  the  mattress.  As  for  myself,  I  swallowed  at  a 
draught  all  that  was  left  of  the  wine  in  the  mug,  and  as  the  fire  had 
burned  up,  the  warmth  had  again  spread  itself  through  the  chamber, 
and  the  bolt  of  the  door  was  securely  drawn,  my  courage  began  to 
return. 

Still  the  watch  was  there — ^the  man  might  come  back  for  it.  This 
idea  froze  us  with  terror. 

"What  shall  we  do  now  T*  said  Wilfrid.  "The  shortest  course  to 
take  will  be  to  set  off  at  once  back  to  the  Black  Forest." 

"Why  should  we  r 

"  I've  no  longer  any  inclination  to  play  the  double-bass — you  can 
do  as  you  like." 

"But  why — what  should  we  run  away  for?  Have  we  committed 
any  crime  T 

"  Don't  speak  so  loud— don't  speak  so  loud  I"  he  cried.  "  Only 
that  word  crime,  if  anybody  overheard  it,  might  bring  us  to  the 
gibbet.  Poor  devils  like  us  would  serve  for  examples  to  others.  It 
does  not  take  long  to  decide  who  commits  crimes ;  it  would  be  quite 
enough  if  that  watch  were  found  here." 

"  Listen  to  me,  Wilfrid,"  I  said  to  him ;  "  there's  no  use  in  losing 
your  wits.  I've  no  doubt,  in  my  own  mind,  that  a  crime  has  been 
committed  to-night  in  our  neighbourhood ;  under  such  circumstances, 
what  ought  an  honest  man  to  do  ?  Instead  of  taking  to  flight,  he 
must  assist  justice,  he  must " 

"  How  ? — ^how  can  he  assist  it  ?" 

"  The  simplest  way  will  be  to  take  the  watch  to-morrow  to  the 
high  bailifl^  and  state  to  him  what  has  passed." 
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"  Never !  never !    I  daren't  touch  this  watch ! " 

^*  Very  well ;  Til  go  with  it.  Let  ha  Ue  down  and  try  to  go  to 
Bleep  again,  if  possible." 

**  I've  no  wish  to  go  to  sleep." 

''  Then,  let  ns  talk ;  light  your  jnpe,  and  well  wait  for  dayUght. 
There  are  people  still  up  below,  p^luips ;  if  you  like,  well  go  down." 

^'  Ti  rattier  remain  here." 

"So  be  it." 

We  resumed  our  places  by  the  side  of  the  fire. 

The  next  morning  as  soon  as  it  was  light  I  went  and  took  up  the 
watch  from  the  table.  It  was  a  very  handsome  double-dialled  watch, 
the  oHe  dial  marking  the  hours,  the  other  the  minutes.  Wilfrid  ap- 
peared more  reassured. 

''  Easper,"  he  said,  "  I  think,  after  all,  it  will  be  better  that  I  should 
go  and  see  the  bailiff.  You  are  too  young  to  manage  such  matters ; 
you'll  not  explain  yoxirself  properly." 

''Just  as  you  like,"  I  repUed. 

^  It  would  appear  strange  for  a  man  of  my  age  to  send  a  mere  boy." 

**  Vary  well ;  I  understand,  Wilfrid." 

He  took  the  watch,  and  I  noticed  that  his  self-love  alone  urged  him 
to  take  this  resolution ;  no  doubt  he  would  have  blushed  before  h» 
comrades  to  have  shown  less  courage  than  me. 

We  descended  from  the  loft  thoughtfully.  Passing  along  the  pas- 
sage which  opens  into  the  Bue  Saint-Christopher  we  heard  the  n^Ue 
of  glasses  and  forks,  and  I  recognised  the  voice  of  old  Brdm^  and  hig 
two  sons,  Ludwig  and  EarL 

"  Faith,  Wilfrid,"  I  said,  ''  before  going  out,  we  should  do  no  harm 
to  take  a  drink  of  something." 

At  the  same  time  I  pushed  open  the  room  door.  Our  whole  com- 
pany was  there,  the  violins  and  horns  hanging  cm  the  wall  and  the  harp 
in  a  comer.  We  were  welcomed  with  joyous  shouts.  All  bestirred 
themselves  to  make  room  for  us  at  table. 

"Qtx)d  day, comrades!"  cried  old  Bremer.  "Wind!  snow!  All  the 
beerhouses  will  be  fall  of  company.  Every  flake  that  whirls  in  the 
air  is  a  florin  falling  into  our  pockets." 

I  perceived  my  little  Annette,  fresh,  shrewd,  smiling  at  me  with 
eyes  and  lips  of  love.  This  sight  cheered  me.  The  best  cuts  of  ham 
were  for  me,  and  every  time  she  came  to  place  a  mug  on  my  right  her 
soft  hand  rested  expressively  on  my  shoulder. 

Oh  I  how  my  heart  bounded  in  thinking  of  the  chestnuts  we  had 
crunched  together  of  an  evening !  Yet  the  pale  face  of  the  murderer 
passed  from  time  to  time  before  my  eyes  and  made  me  shudder.  I 
looked  at  Wilfrid ;  he  was  very  thoughtful.  At  length,  as  the  clock 
struck  eight,  our  band  was  preparing  to  set  out,  when  the  door  opened 
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and  three  police  officers,  with  livid  complexions  and  eyes  that  glittered 
like  those  of  rats,  followed  by  several  others  of  the  same  species,  pre- 
sented themselyes  on  the  threshold.  One  of  these,  haying  a  long  and, 
as  they  say,  daintily  formed  nose,  and  a  stent  cudgel  hanging  at  his 
wrist,  advanced,  crying : 

*'  Yonr  papers,  gentlemen." 

Everyone  hastened  to  satisfy  his  demand.  Unfortunately,  Wilfrid, 
who  was  standing  by  the  stove,  was  seized  by  a  sudden  fit  of  trembling, 
and,  as  the  experienced  eye  of  the  police  officer  was  turned  upon  him 
with  an  equivocal  regard,  the  fatal  idea  came  into  his  head  of  slipping 
the  watch  into  his  boot ;  but  before  it  had  reached  its  destination  the 
officer  clapped  my  comrade  on  the  thigh,  and  said  in  a  bantering  tone : 

''Aha!  This  Uttle  business  appears  to  be  slightly  unpleasant  to 
you?" 

Thereupon  Wilfrid  was  seized  with  a  fainting  fit,  to  everybody's 
great  astonishment ;  he  sank  back  upon  a  form,  pale  as  death,  and 
Madoc,  the  chief  of  the  police,  without  ceremony  searched  in  his 
trousers,  and,  with  a  wicked  outburst  of  laughter,  produced  the  watch. 
But  hardly  had  he  looked  at  it  than  he  became  grave,  and  turning 
towards  his  assistants  cried  in  a  terrible  voice : 

**  Let  no  one  leave  this  place !  WeVe  got  the  whole  band !  Here's 
the  watch  belonging  to  Dean  Daniel  Van  den  Berg.  Quick  I  the 
handcujOb!" 

This  order  sent  an  icy  thrill  into  the  marrow  of  our  bones.  There 
was  terrible  excitement.  Feeling,  myself,  that  we  were  lost,  I  slipped 
down  under  the  bench  next  the  wall,  and  while  they  were  putting  the 
irons  on  poor  old  Bremer,  his  sons,  Heinrich,  and  Wilfrid,  who 
sobbed  and  protested  his  innocence,  I  felt  a  small  hand  passed  round 
my  neck,  the  tender  hand  of  Annette,  on  which  I  pressed  my  lips  as 
a  last  ffiurewelL  But  she  took  me  by  the  ear  and  drew  me  softly,  very 
softly,  from  under  the  bench^  I  saw  the  open  trap-door  of  the  cellar 
under  one  end  of  the  table,  I  slipped  into  it,  and  the  door  dosed. 

It  was  all  done  in  a  second,  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion. 

I  was  hardly  in  my  hiding-place  before  I  heard  footsteps  trampling 
on  the  trap  door,  then  all  became  silent ;  my  poor  comrades  were 
gone !  Mother  Gredel  Dick,  from  her  doorstep,  shrieked  like  a  pea- 
cock that  the  Pied  de  Mouton  had  been  dishonoured. 

I  will  leave  you  to  imagine  what  my  reflections  were  during  the 
whole  of  that  day,  cowering  behind  a  barrel,  my  back  twisted,  my 
legs  bent  under  me,  thinking  that  if  a  dog  should  by  any  chance 
come  down  into  the  cellar,  that  if  the  landlady  herself  should  come  to 
fill  a  jug,  that  if  the  barrel  behind  which  I  was  concealed  were  to 
become  empty  during  the  day  and  another  had  to  be  tapped — that 
the  least  accident,  in  short,  might  destroy  me. 
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All  these  ideas  and  a  thousand  others  passed  through  my  head.  I 
pictured  to  myself  old  Bremer,  Wilfrid,  Earl,  Lndwig,  and  big  Berthe, 
already  hanging  upon  the  gibbet  of  Harberg,  in  the  midst  of  a  whole 
flight  of  crows  gorging  themselves  at  their  expense.  The  hair  rose 
on  my  head. 

Annette,  not  less  troubled  in  mind  than  myself  out  of  extreme 
cautiousness,  shut  the  door  every  time  she  came  up  from  the  cellar. 
I  heard  the  old  woman  call  out  to  her : 

"  Leave  that  door  alone !  What  are  you  thinking  of— to  waste  half 
your  time  opening  and  shutting  it  ?  " 

The  door  was  then  left;  ajar,  and  out  of  the  darkness  I  saw  the 
tables  surrounded  by  new  drinkers^  and  heard  exclamations,  discus- 
sions, and  endless  stories  concerning  the  famous  band. 

**  The  scoundrels ! "  cried  one.  *'  Thanks  to  heaven  they  are  all 
captured  I  What  a  scourge  for  Heidelberg  I  One  did  not  dare  to  stir 
out  into  the  streets  after  ten  o'clock.  Trade  was  beginning  to  su£Eer. 
But  there's  now  an  end  of  it,  and  in  a  fortnight's  time  all  will  be 
right  again." 

''These  musicians  from  the  Black  Forest,"  cried  another,  ^'are 
nothing  but  a  set  of  bandits  I  They  get  let  into  houses  under  pre- 
tence of  playing  music ;  they  take  notice  of  the  locks,  the  coffers,  the 
cupboards*  the  entrances,  and  then  one  fine  morning  we  hear  that 
Master  So-and-so  has  had  his  throat  cut  in  his  bed — that  his  wife  has 
been  murdered,  his  children  strangled,  his  house  stripped  from  top  to 
bottom,  his  bam  set  on  fire,  or  something  of  the  kind.  The  wretches ! 
They  must  be  exterminated  without  mercy,  if  the  country  is  to  know 
any  quiet  and  safety." 

"  The  whole  town  will  go  to  see  them  hung,"  said  Mother  Gr^el, 
''  and  it'll  be  the  happiest  day  of  my  life.  Do  you  know  that  but  for 
Dean  Daniel's  watch  no  trace  of  them  would  ever  have  been  dis- 
covered? Yesterday  evening  the  watch  disappeared,  this  morning 
Master  Daniel  gave  a  description  of  it  to  the  police,  an  hour  afterwards 
Madoc  daps  his  hand  on  the  whole  covey !    Ha  I  ha  I  ha ! " 

The  whole  room  raug  with  laughter.  Shame,  indignation,  fear, 
made  me  shudder  by  turns. 

Night  came,  however.  Only  a  few  drinkers  remained  seated  at  the 
tables.  I  heard  the  fat  landlady,  who  had  been  up  late  the  night 
before,  yawn  and  murmur : 

"  Ah !  when  are  we  going  to  get  to  bed  ?  " 

One  candle  alone  was  left  alight  in  the  room. 

"  Go  to  bed,  madame,*'  said  Annette,  gently.  "  I'll  sit  up  alone  until 
these  gentlemen  go  away." 

Some  of  the  tipsy  guests  understood  this  invitation  and  went  away ; 
but  one  remained,  dozing  in  front  of  his  jug.    The  watchman  going 
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hk  rounds  waked  him  np,  and  I  heard  him  go  ont  in  his  turn,  gmmb- 
iing  and  staggering;  at  the  door. 

**  At  last  he's  gone/'  I  said  to  myself.  ''  Mother  Gr^del  will  go  to 
bed  and  little  Annette  will  not  be  long  before  she  comes  to  set  me  at 
Uberty." 

With  these  pleasant  thoughts  in  my  head  I  was  stretching  my 
cramped  limbs,  when  these  words  of  the  fat  landlady  fell  npon  my 
ears: 

*'  Annette,  go  and  shnt  np  the  honse — and  don't  forget  to  put  up 
the  iron  bar — ^while  I  go  down  into  the  cellar." 

This  laudable  practice  appeared  to  be  habitual  with  her,  to  assure 
herself  that  all  was  in  order. 

** But,  madame,"  stammered  the  girl, ''the  barrel  is  not  empty; 
there  is  no  need  for  you  " 

'^  Mind  your  own  business,"  interrupted  Mother  Gr^el,  whose 
candle  already  shone  upon  the  staira 

I  had  but  just  time  enough  to  jam  myself  once  more  behind  the 
barrel.  The  old  woman,  stooping  under  the  low  roof  of  the  cellar, 
went  from  one  cask  to  another,  and  I  heard  her  mutter : 

**  Oh,  the  hussey  I  how  she  lets  the  wine  run !  Wait  a  bit,  wait  a 
bit.  m  teach  you  to  fasten  the  taps  better !  Was  ever  such  a  thing 
seen  ? — ^was  ever  such  a  thing  seen  ?" 

The  light  cast  shadows  against  the  damp  wall ;  I  cringed  into  the 
smallest  possible  space. 

Suddenly,  at  the  moment  when  I  thought  the  yisit  was  terminated, 
I  heard  the  old  woman  utter  a  sigh — a  sigh  so  long  and  so  doleful, 
the  idea  immediately  entered  my  head  that  something  extraordinary 
must  be  going  on.  I  ventured  to  look  out  of  my  place  of  retreat 
with  the  utmost  caution.  What  did  I  see  ?  Mother  GrMel  Dick, 
with  open  mouth  and  eyes  starting  from  her  head,  gazing  under  the 
barrel  behind  which  I  was  holding  myself  motionless.  She  had  per- 
oeived  one  of  my  feet  under  the  log  which  served  to  tilt  it,  and 
doubtless  imagined  that  she  had  discovered  the  chief  of  the  robbers 
hidden  there  for  the  purpose  of  murdering  her  during  the  night.  My 
resolution  was  promptly  taken ;  I  rose  to  my  feet  murmuring : 

^*  Madame,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  take  pity  on  me !    I  am  " 

But  without  lookiug  at  me,  and  without  heeding  a  word  of  what  I 
said,  she  set  up  a  screeching  enough  to  split  one's  ears,  all  the  time 
scrambliug  up  the  stairs  as  fast  as  her  corpulency  would  allow  her  to 
mova  I,  on  my  part,  seized  with  indescribable  terror,  hung  on  to 
her  gown  to  beseech  her  on  my  knees ;  but  that  made  things  worse 
than  ever. 

**  Help  1  murder !"  she  cried.  "  Oh !  oh !  Leave  me !  Take  my 
money!    Oh!  oh!" 
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It  was  frightful.    In  yain  I  cried  to  her : 

**  Madame,  look  at  me !  I  am  not  what  yon  imagine  me  to  be" 

Bah!  she  was  oat  of  her  senses  with  terror.  She  raved,  she 
stuttered,  she  yelled  in  accents  so  shrill  that,  if  we  had  not  been 
underground,  all  the  neighbourhood  would  have  been  aroused.  In 
this  extremity,  carried  away  by  my  fury,  I  climbed  oyer  her 
back,  reached  the  door  before  her,  and  clapped  it  to  like  thunder, 
taking  care  to  shoot  the  bolt  in  its  socket.  The  light  having  gone 
out  during  this  struggle.  Mother  Gr6del  was  left  in  darkness,  and  her 
voice  was  only  feebly  heard,  as  in  the  distance. 

Eihausted  aad  downcast,  I  looked  at  Annette,  whose  distress 
equalled  my  own.  We  had  neither  of  us  strength  to  utter  a  word, 
and  we  list^edtothe  old  wcxoan's  cries,  that  grew  weaker  and  weaker, 
and  at  last  ceased  altogether ;  she  had  fainted. 

**  Oh,  Easper  I"  cried  Annette,  joining  her  hands.  "  What  is  io  be 
done?  My  God !  what  is  to  be  done ?  Fly !  fly !  Somebody  may 
have  heard.    You  have  killed  her." 

"Killed!— I?" 

"  Well,  well,  fly — make  your  escape !    Ill  open  the  doOT  for  you.** 

As  she  spoke  she  unbarred  the  door  and  I  rushed  into  the  street 
without  even  thanking  her,  the  ungrateful  wretch  that  I  was  I  But 
I  was  so  terrified,  the  danger  was  so  pressing,  the  sky  so  dark.  The 
weather  was  abominable ;  not  a  star  was  in  the  heav^iis,  not  a  lamp 
alight ;  it  blowed  and  snowed.  For  half  an  hour  I  hurried  on  without 
once  pausing  to  take  breath.  My  h<»Tor  may  be  imagined  when, 
raising  my  eyes,  I  saw  that  I  was  in  front  oi  the  Pied  de  MouUm. 
In  my  terror  I  had  made  the  circuit  of  the  neighbourhood,  perhaps, 
three  or  four  times.  My  1^  were  weary  and  mud-covered,  my  knees 
bent  under  me. 

The  publio-house,  so  recently  deserted,  hummed  like  a  beehive ; 
lights  were  pasdng  from  one  window  to  another.  No  doubt  it  was 
fdl  of  poUce  officers.  Down-hearted,  exhausted  by  cold  and  hunger, 
desperate,  and  not  knowing  where  to  find  shelter,  I  then  took  the  most 
singular  of  all  resolutions. 

"  Faith !"  I  said  to  myself,  "  if  I  am  to  die,  I  can  but  die.  As  well 
be  hung  as  leave  my  bones  on  the  road  back  to  the  Black  Forest." 

I  went  into  the  public-house,  therefore,  to  give  myself  up  to  justice. 
Among  the  shabby-looking  individuals  with  battered  hats  and  enor- 
mous bludgeons,  whom  I  had  seen  in  the  morning,  and  who  were  now 
prying  and  ferreting  all  over  the  house,  there  was,  seated  befc^e  a 
table,  the  high  bailiff,  Zimmer,  dressed  in  black,  with  grave  air  and 
penetrating  eye ;  and  Secretary  Roth,  in  his  red  wig,  with  his  im- 
posing expression  of  face  and  his  broad,  flat  ears,  like  oyster-shells. 
Hardly  any  notice  was  taken  of  me,  a  circumstance  which  at  once 
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modified  mj  resolution.  I  took  a  seat  in  one  of  the  comeis  of  the 
room  behind  the  cast-iron  stove,  in  company  with  two  or  three  of  the 
neighbours,  who  had  come  to  see  what  was  going  on,  and  I  cahnly 
asked  for  a  measure  of  wine  and  a  plate  of  sauer-kraut. 

Annette  nearly  betrayed  me. 

"My  God r  she  exclaimed.    " Is  it  possible ?' 

But  an  exclamation  more  or  less  in  the  midst  of  such  a  chmorous 
crowd  signified  absolutely  nothing.  Nobody  took  any  notice  of  it ; 
and  while  I  went  on  eating  with  the  best  appetite  I  listened  to  the 
examination  to  which  Mother  Gr^del  was  being  subjected  while  lying 
helplessly  in  a  large  arm-chair,  her  thin  hair  and  eyes  still  disordered 
by  terror. 

**  What  appeared  to  be  the  age  of  this  man  ?"  asked  the  baiM. 

''  From  forty  to  fifty  years  old,  monsieur.  An  enormous  man,  with 
black  side-lockis,  or  brown  ones — I  will  not  speak  positively  as  to  the 
coloTur — long  nose,  green  eyes." 

*'  Had  he  no  particular  marks — stains  on  the  face — scars  ?" 

'*  No— I  don't  remember.     He  had  only  a  large  hammer  and 


"  Very  well;  and  what  did  he  say  to  you?" 

''He  seized  me  by  the  throat,  but  fortunately  I  cried  out  so  loudly 
that  he  became  afraid,  and  then  I  defied  myself  with  my  nails. 
Ah  monsieur!  when  one's  life  is  in  danger  one  defends  oneeelf, 


monsieur." 


''  Nothing  is  more  natural  and  legitimate,  madame.  Write  down. 
Monsieur  Both,  that  the  sangfroid  of  this  good  woman  has  been 
truly  admirable." 

And  so  on  throughout  the  examination. 

Annette  was  then  questioned,  who  simply  declared  that  she  had 
been  so  terrified  as  to  remember  nothing. 

''That  will  do,"  said  the  bailiff.  "If  any  further  intelligence 
reaches  us  we  will  return  to-morrow." 

Everybody  went  away,  and  I  asked  Mother  OncHel  tor  a  bedroom 
for  the  night.  She  had  not  the  least  recollection  of  having  seen  me 
before,  so  completely  had  her  brain  been  muddled  by  fear. 

"Annette,"  she  said,  "show  the  gentleman  up  to  the  little  green 
chamber  on  the  third  floor.  I  can  no  longer  stand  on  my  feet.  Ah, 
good  heavens !  what  one  has  to  go  through  in  this  world !" 

And  she  gave  free  and  full  vent  to  her  tears^  which  did  her  good. 

Annette,  having  lit  a  candle,  conducted  me  to  the  chamber  named, 
and  when  we  were  alone,  "  Ah,  Easper !  Easper !"  she  cried  out  of  the 
simplicity  of  her  heart,  "  who  would  ever  have  thought  that  you 
belonged  to  the  band  ?  I  shall  never  be  happy  again  after  having 
loTed  a  brigand." 
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"  You,  too,  Annette  1 — you  too !"  I  cried  in  deapair,  throwing  my- 
self on  to  a  seat.    ''  This  is  more  than  I  can  bear !" 

I  was  ready  to  burst  into  tears.  But  she  instantly  repented  of  her 
injustice,  and  came  and  threw  her  arms  about  me,  crying : 

''  No !  no  I — ^you  are  not  one  of  the  band !  You  are  too  genfle  for 
that,  my  good  Easper ;  but,  for  all  that,  you  are  yery  yenturesome  to 
haye  come  back !" 

I  told  her  that  I  had  been  dying  of  cold  out  of  doors,  and  that  that 
alone  had  decided  me.  We  remained  for  a  few  moments  thoughtful, 
and  then  she  left  me,  for  fear  of  arousing  the  suspicions  of  Mother 
Gr^del.  When  I  was  alone,  after  haying  made  sure  that  the  windows 
did  not  open  on  to  any  wall,  and  that  the  bolt  of  the  door  acted 
properly,  I  thanked  the  Lord  for  haying  sayedme  under  such  perilous 
circumstances.    Then,  lying  down  in  bed,  I  slept  profoundly. 


11. 

Next  morning  I  awoke  about  eight  o'clock.  The  weather  was  damp 
and  dull.  On  drawing  aside  the  curtain  of  my  bed,  I  remarked  that 
the  snow  was  piled  on  the  window-ledges ;  the  windovrs  were  all  white 
with  it.  I  thought  sadly  of  the  fate  of  my  comrades ;  how  they  must 
be  suffering  from  the  cold,  most  of  all,  old  Bremer  and  big  Berthe. 
This  idea  wrung  my  heart. 

While  I  was  musing  in  this  manner,  a  strange  tumult  arose  out  of 
doors.  It  approached  the  public-house,  and  it  was  not  without  alarm 
tiiat  I  sprang  towards  a  window  to  judge  of  this  new  peril. 

The  famous  band  was  being  brought  to  be  confix>nt6d  with  Mistress 
Gredel  Dick,  who  was  unable  to  leaye  her  house  after  the  terrible 
emotions  of  the  preyious  night.  My  poor  companions  were  coming 
down  the  muddy  street,  between  two  files  of  police  agents,  and  followed 
by  an  ayalanche  of  boys,  hooting  and  hissing  like  yery  sayages.  I 
still  seem  to  see  the  frightful  scene :  old  Bremer  manacled  to  his  son 
Ludwig,  then  Earl  and  Wilfrid,  and  lastly,  big  Berthe,  who  walked 
alone,  a^d  crying  in  a  piteous  yoice : 

"  Li  the  name  of  Heayen,  gentlemen — ^in  the  name  of  Heayen — 
haye  pity  on  a  poor  innocent  harpist !  I  kill ?  I  steal?  Oh,  is  it 
possible !" 

She  wrung  her  hands.  The  others  were  downcast,  their  heads  bent, 
and  their  hair  hanging  oyer  their  faces. 

The  whole  of  these  people  pressed  into  the  dingy  passage  of  the 
Pied  de  Mouion.  Q^ie  officers  turned  out  all  strangers,  then  shut  the 
door,  and  the  eager  crowd  were  left  outside,  with  feet  in  the  snow  and 
noses  flattened  against  the  window-panes. 

The  profoundest  silence  then  reigned  in  the  house.    Being  by 
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this  time  dressed,  I  partly  opened  the  door  of  my  room  to  listen, 
and  to  see  whether  it  was  possible  for  me  to  escape  from  the  house 
unseen. 

I  heard  yoices  and  persons  moving  about  on  the  lower  floors,  eon- 
yinoing  me  that  all  the  issues  were  well  guarded.  The  door  of  my 
room  opened  on  to  the  landing-plaoe  jost  in  front  of  the  window  which 
the  man  had  opened  to  escape  from.  At  first  I  took  no  heed  of  this. 
But  while  I  was  standing  tiiere,  I  suddenly  noticed  that,  the  window 
being  open,  no  snow  had  lodged  on  the  lower  part  of  the  frame,  and 
on  going  up  to  it,  I  perceived  fresh  footsteps  on  the  walL  This  dis- 
covery made  me  shudder.  The  man  had  returned!  He  returned 
every  night  perhaps !  The  cat,  the  stoat,  the  ferret — all  seekers  of 
living  prey — have  their  habitual  path.  What  a  discovery!  A 
mysterious  light  was  making  all  clear  to  my  mind. 

**  Oh !"  I  cried  to  myself,  ^*  if  chance  should  have  placed  the  mur- 
derer in  my  hands,  my  poor  comrades  will  have  been  saved  l** 

With  my  eyes  I  followed  the  footmarks,  which  were  continued  with 
surprising  deamess  on  to  the  nearest  roo£ 

At  that  moment  some  words  of  the  examination  reached  my  eEurs. 
The  door  of  the  room  in  which  the  inquiry  was  taking  place  had  been 
opened  to  admit  air.    I  heard : 

^Do  you  admit  having,  on  the  20th  of  this  month,  participated  in 
the  murder  of  the  high  priest,  Ulmet  Elias  ?* 

A  few  unintelligible  words  followed. 

''  Close  the  door,  Madoc,"  said  the  bailiff,  ''dose  the  door ;  madame 
is  unwell." 

I  heard  no  more. 

While  my  head  was  resting  on  the  banisters  a  great  resolution  was 
struggling  within  me.  *'  I  may  be  able  to  save  my  comrades,"  I  said 
to  myselfl  ^Qod  will  point  out  to  me  the  means  of  giving  them  back 
to  their  families.  If  fear  made  me  shrink  from  such  a  duty  I  should 
become  their  murderer.  My  peace  of  mind,  my  honour,  would  be  lost 
for  ever;  I  should  think  myself  the  most  cowardly — ^the  vilest  of 
wretches !"  For  a  considerable  length  of  time  I  hesitated ;  but  sud- 
denly my  resolution  was  taken.  I  went  downstairs  and  penetrated 
into  the  kitchen. 

''Have  you  never  seen  this  watch?"  said  the  bailiff  to  Mother 
Gr^deL    "  Try  your  best  to  remember,  madame  V 

But  without  waiting  for  the  answer,  I  advanced  into  the  room,  and 
with  a  firm  voice  replied : 

**  I  have  seen  this  watch,  Mr.  Bailiff,  in  the  hands  of  the  murderer 
himsel£  I  recognise  ii  And,  as  to  the  assassin,  I  can  give  him  up 
to  you  this  evening,  if  you  will  deign  to  listen  to  me." 

A  deep  silence  was  maintained  around  me;  all  present  looked  at 
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one  another  in  bewilderment.  My  poor  comrades  appeared  to  take 
ooorage. 

<<  Who  are  yon,  monsieur  ?"  demanded  the  bailiff  reooTOTing  fiom 
his  sorprise. 

''  I  am  the  companion  of  these  nnfortnnates,  and  I  am  not  ashamwl 
to  own  it,  Mr.  "BeSiM,  because  all  of  them,  thoagh  poor,  axe  honest 
people.  Not  one  amongst  them  is  capaUe  o£  oommitting  the  oriiiieB 
imputed  to  them." 

There  was  a  firesh  silence.  Big  Berthe  sobbed  quietly;  the  bailiff 
appeared  to  gird  himself  xup. 

'^  Where,"  he  said,  fixing  his  eye  on  me,  ''where  do  yon  propoae  to 
giro  the  assassin  np  to  ns  ?" 

*'  In  this  very  place,  Mr.  Bailiff— in  this  house.  To  coaraLce  yvm, 
I  ask  but  a  moment's  audience  in  priTate." 

''  Let  us  hear,"  he  said,  rising,  and  making  a  sign  to  Madoc,  the  chief 
of  the  secret  police,  to  foUow  us,  and  to  the  others  to  remain  where 
they  were. 

We  left  the  room.  I  rapidly  mounted  the  stairs,  the  otheis  foUow- 
ing  in  my  steps.  On  readiing  the  third  story,  I  showed  them  the 
fi)otmarl3  in  the  snow. 

''  Those  are  the  traces  of  the  murderer,"  I  said  to  them.  '^  He 
passes  this  way  every  evening.  Yesterday  he  came  at  two  in  the 
morning;  he  has  been  again  dunng  the  night.  He  will,  without 
doubt,  come  again  this  evening." 

The  bailiff  and  Madoc  observed  the  footsteps  for  a  few  moments 
without  speaking. 

''  And  you  say  that  those  are  the  footprints  of  the  murderer  7'  asked 
the  chief  of  the  police,  with  an  air  of  doubt. 

I  then  related  to  them  the  appearance  of  the  assassin  in  our  loft.  I 
pointed  out  the  window  of  the  house  into  which,  by  the  light  of  the 
moon,  I  had  seen  him  escape — ^which  Wil&id  had  mA  seen,  from 
having  remained  in  bed.  I  confessed  that  accident  alone  Ittd  led 
me  to  observe  the  footprints  of  the  preceding  nighi 

^'  It's  strange,"  muttered  the  bailiff,  ^  and  a  great  deal  modifies  the 
situation  of  the  accused.  But  how  do  you  account  for  the  presence  of 
the  murderer  in  the  cellar  of  the  public-house?" 

I  simply  infonned  him  of  all  that  had  taken  place  the  evening 
before,  from  the  arrest  <^  my  comrades  to  the  moment  of  my 
flight. 

"That  will  do,"  he  said. 

And  then,  turning  to  the  chief  of  the  police,  he  observed : 

<<  I  must  confess  to  you,  Madoc,  that  the  cfeposttimis  against  these 
fiddlers  have  never  ajqpeaied  to  me  conclusive ;  tiiey  were  fiur£rc»a  con- 
fiimingmein  the  idea  of  their  partioipatioiL  in  these  crimes.    Betides, 
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their  papers  establish,  for  several  of  them,  an  alibi  very  difficult  to  be 
disproved.  Nevertheless,  young  man,  in  s^nte  of  the  apparent  tnith- 
fiilness  of  the  information  yon  have  given  ns>  yon  mnst  remain  in  onr 
custody  until  the  verification  of  the  fact.  Madoc,  you  must  keep  him 
under  your  eye,  and  take  your  measures  accordingly." 

The  bailiff  went  downstairs  meditatively,  and  folding  his  papers, 
vnthout  adding  a  word  to  the  examination  : 

'^  Let  the  accused  be  taken  back  to  prison,'*  he  said,  casting  a  Iodic 
of  contempt  at  the  fat  landlady. 

He  left  the  house,  accompanied  by  his  secretary. 

Madoc  remained  alone  with  two  assistants. 

''  Madame,"  he  said  to  the  landlady, ''  you  will  preserve  tiie  strictest 
silence  as  to  what  has  taken  place.  More  than  that,  you  will  let  this 
honest  young  man  have  the  room  he  occupied  the  nig^t  before  last." 

The  look  and  tone  of  Madoc  admitted  of  no  reply.  Mother  Qriid. 
promised  to  do  anything  and  everything  required  of  her,  so  long  as 
she  was  secured  from  the  brigands. 

*^  Don't  distress  yourself  about  ihem"  replied  Madoc ;  ''  we  shall 
remain  here  all  day  and  night  to  protect  you.  Attend  quietly  to  your 
business,  and  begin  by  letting  us  have  some  breakfast  Young  man, 
will  you  do  me  the  honour  of  breakfiEisting  with  us  ?* 

My  situation  did  not  allow  me  to  decline  this  offer.    I  accepted. 

We  sat  down  therefore  to  a  ham  and  a  jug  of  Rhine  wine.  Other 
persons  came  in  and  took  their  customary  drinks,  provoking  the  con- 
fidence of  Mother  Gx^el  and  Annette;  but  they  took  great  care  not 
to  epesk  in  our  presence,  and  were  extremely  reserved*;  which  was 
highly  meritorious  on  their  parts. 

We  spent  the  whole  afternoon  smoking  pipes  and  drinking  odd 
glasses  and  mugs  of  mne ;  no  one  paid  any  attention  to  us. 

The  chief  of  the  police,  in  spite  of  his  paUid  face,  his  piercing  eyes, 
pale  lips,  and  eagle-beak  nose,  was  a  v^y  good  fellow  after  drinkuig. 
He  told  funny  stories  with  spirit  and  facility.  He  tried  to  lay  hold  of 
little  Annette  as  she  passed  him.  The  others  laughed  boisterously  at 
everything  he  said.    I  alone  remained  sad  and  silent. 

'*  Come,  young  man,"  he  said  to  me  laughingly,  ^'  forget  your  respect- 
able grandmother's  death.  What  the  devil  1 — ^we're  all  nuurtal !  I^ink, 
and  drive  away  th^se  gloomy  fancies." 

Others  mixed  in  our  conversation,  and  the  time  thus  passed  in 
the  midst  of  tobacco-smoke,  the  jingling  of  glasses,  and  the  datier  of 
cans. 

But  at  nine  o'clock,  after  the  visit  of  the  watchman^  everytiung 
changed  its  complexion.    Madoc  rose  and  said : 

**  Now,  then,  let's  get  to  business.  Fasten  the  door  and  shutten, 
gently.    You,  madame,  and  you,  mademoiselle,  go  to  bed«^ 
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These  tliree  'abominably  tattered  and  seedy  men  had  themaelTes 
much  more  the  appearance  of  brigands  than  of  guardians  of  law  and 
order.  They  drew  from  their  trowsers  iron  rods,  armed  at  the  end 
with  a  ball  of  lead.  Brigadier  Madoc  tapped  on  the  pocket  of  his 
overcoat  to  assure  himself  of  the  presence  of  a  pistol  A  xnomeDt 
afterwards  he  drew  it  out  to  put  a  cap  on  it. 

All  this  was  done  quite  coolly.  Finally  the  chief  directed  me  to 
lead  them  up  to  my  lofb. 

We  mounted  the  stairs. 

On  reaching  the  den,  where  little  Annette  had  been  00  caref ol  as 
to  light  a  fire,  Madoc,  swearing  between  his  teeth,  immediately  threw 
water  oyer  the  charc(^ ;  then,  pointing  to  the  mattress,  he  said  to  me : 

**  If  you  are  inclined,  you  can  go  to  sleep.'' 

He  then  seated  himself  with  his  acolytes  at  the  end  of  the  ro(HS, 
near  the  wall,  and  blew  out  the  candle. 

I  lay  down,  inwardly  praying  to  the  Lord  to  send  the  assassiii. 

The  silence,  after  midnight,  became  so  profound  that  one  might 
ahnost  hare  doubted  that  three  men  were  there,  open-eyed,  and  at- 
tentive to  the  least  sound,  as  hunters  lying  in  wait  for  some  wild  beast 
The  hours  passed  slowly,  slowly.  I  did  not  sleep.  A  thousand  terriUe 
ideas  came  into  my  head.  I  heard  the  clock  strike  one^two ;  still 
nothing  appeared. 

At  three  o'clock  one  of  the  police  officers  stirred — I  thought  the 
man  had  arrived — but  all  again  became  still.  I  began  to  think  that 
Madoc  would  take  me  for  an  impostor,  that  he  would  be  terribly  angry, 
that  he  would  maltreat  me  next  day,  and  that,  iar  from  having  saved 
my  companions,  I  should  be  chained  with  them. 

After  three  o'clock  the  time  ai^)eared  to  fly  with  extreme  rapidity; 
I  could  have  wished  that  the  night  would  last  for  ever,  so  as  at  least  to 
leave  nie  a  ray  of  hope. 

'  AjsI< was  ihus,  for  the  thousandth  time,  sifting  these  ideas,  suddenly, 
withoiit  my  having  heard  the  least  noise,  the  window  was  pushed 
open — two  eyes  glittered  in  the  opening — nothing  stirred  in  the  loft. 

^  The  others  are  asleep,*'  I  said  to  myselL 

The  head  still  remained  there — attentive.  One  might  have  said  the 
scoundrel  suspected  something.  Oh !  how  my  heart  galloped !  how 
the  blood  couised  through  my  veins,  while  the  cold  perspiration  covered 
my  fjEU)e !    I  no  longer  breathed. 

Several  minutes  passed  in  this  manner ;  then,  suddenly,  the  man 
appeared  to  decide,  and  dropped  into  the  loft  with  the  same  precaution 
as  on  the  previous  night. 

At  the  same  moment  a  terrible  cry— a  cry,  short,  thrilling,  rang 
out: 

"We  have  him!" 
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Then  the  whole  house  was  filled  with  uproar — exclamations,  stamp- 
ings, hoarse  clamours,  freezing  me  with  terror.  The  man  roared,  the 
others  panted ;  then  there  was  a  fall,  as  if  the  floor  was  being  crashed 
through ;  after  that  I  only  heard  the  grinding  of  teetfi  and  the  rattle 
of  manacles. 

'f  Light !"  cried  the  terrible  Madoc, 

And,  while  the  sulphur  flamed,  casting  its  ghastly  blue  light 
throughout  the  room,  I  vaguely  distinguished  the  pohce  agents  sitidng 
on  the  man  in  shirt  sleeves ;  one  held  his  throat,  the  other  pressed 
his  knees  into  the  villain's  chest ;  Madoc  closed  the  handcuff  on  his 
wrists  witii  a  force  enoagh  to  have  broken  the  bones.  The  man 
seemed  helpless ;  one  only  of  his  big  legs,  bare  from  the  knee  to  the 
anUe,  was  raised  from  time  to  time,  and  struck  against  the  door  with 
a  convulsive  movement;  his  eyes  were  literally  starting  from  his 
head,  and  a  bloody  tiotii  was  oozing  from  his  Upe. 

I  had  scarcely  lit  the  candle  before  an  exclamation  of  surprise  broke 
from  the  poUce  agents : 

"  Our  Dean  !*' 

All  three  rose,  and  I  saw  them  look  at  each  other,  pale  with  terror. 

The  bloodshot  eye  of  the  idurderer  turned  towards  Madoc.  He 
tried  to  speak,  but  it  was  some  iseconds  before  I  heard  him  murmur: 

"  What  a  dream ! — my  God,  what  a  dream !" 

I  had  gone  close  to  look  at  him.  It  was  he — the  man  who  had 
given  us  such  good  advice  on  the  road  to  Heidelberg.  Perhaps  he 
had  had  a  presentiment  that  we  should  be  the  cause  of  his  destruc- 
tion ;  people  sometimes  have  these  terrible  presentiments.  As  he  no 
longer  moved,,  and  a  streak  of  blood  ^was  stealing  along  the  dusty 
floor,  Madoc,  recovered  from  his  surprise,  tore  open  his  shirt;  he 
then  saw  timt  he  had  stabbed  himself  to  the  heart  with  his  large 
knife. 

''  Aha !"  cried  Madoc  with  a  dark  smile.  "  Master  Dean  has  diddled 
the  gallows.  He  knew  when  he  was  well  oflf !  All  of  you  stop  here 
while  I  go  and  inform  the  bailiff." 

Picking  up  his  hat,  which  had  fallen  off  in  the  struggle,  he  went 
out  without  saying  another  word. 

I  remained  with  the  two  police  agents  m  front  of  the  corpse. 

By  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  all  Heidelberg  had  learned  the 
great  news.  It  was  an  event  in  the  country.  Daniel  Van  den  Berg, 
Dean  of  the  Drapers,  had  enjoyed  a  fortune  and  consideration  so 
firmly  established,  that  numbers  absolutely  refused  to  believe  in  the 
abominable  instincts  by  which  he  had  been  overcome. 

These  events  were  discussed  in  a  thousand  different  ways.  Some 
said  that  the  rich  Dean  was  a  sleep-walker,  and  consequently  irre- 
sponsible for  his  actions ;  others  that  he  was  a  murderer  for  love  of 
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blood,  having  no  serions  interest  in  the  committal  of  snch  crimes. 
Perhaps  he  was  both  the  one  and  the  other.  It  is  an  incontestabld 
fact  that  the  moral  being,  the  will^  the  sonl — ^it  matters  Uttle  what  it 
is  called — exists  no  longer  in  the  somnambnlist.  Now,  ike  animal, 
abandoned  to  itself,  natnntlly  snlMts'  ilo  the  impolsion  of  its  paeifio 
or  sanguinary  instincts ;  and  the  thick-set  £ace  of  Daniel  Van  den 
Bei^,  las  flat  head,  swelling  ont  behind  the  ears,  his  long  bristling 
monstsd^  his  green  eym,  all  froveA  tiiat  b^  oiffortmiflMy^  b^ 
longed  to  the  cat  spedias — a  terrible  rao^  idiat  kill  ht  i^  hfiiera 
plsasore  of  kiUiig. 

However  that  mf^  be^  my  oompaadons  vfeM  ub  9k  litovtyi  For-^ 
fbrtnigbt  Amnette  was  talked  of  as  a  model  ofideyotioft.  Sbe  wm 
even  miad  in  maviiage  by  the  ^oa  of  BnrgoHiMtir  TnxBgoMy  m 
romantio  yoong  gentleBiaii  wh»  was  tlie  {dagtiei  of  his  flMily.  X 
hastened  back  to  the  Bkok  Votmt^  wbere,  bom  that  ttnta,  I  fnl* 
iilkd  tino  Iknetions  of  ahef  d'^mJwtf^  at  the  h&uAMti  ttie  Siibie^ 
Vert,  on  the  road  to  Tubbgne.  If  yon  happen  to  passttiiat  wsay  iitid 
my  story  has  interested  yon,  come  and  see  im.  We'll  empty  tw^  <^ 
three  bottlas  tc^tiiier,  and  I'H  tell  yon  some  things  thstiirifl  make 
yonr  hair  stand  on  end. 
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''  I  ASflTOKB  yoa,  MadMi,  thit  it  is  tke.Fashion-^dVdr^&oc^  ic^mts  e^ /" 
*'  My  love>  it  is  atarodbnaly  vnlgwr— atw^-yfeody  weaw  i<  T 
Sach  are  the  formnlas  in  which  Queen  Fashion  gires  her  xsyal 
aaseat  (by  Mnmiasion)  to  th&  aots  of  her  xttkuBtei^.and  repeab  them 
wh«i  their  time  oomee*  A3X  things  feininme'-'from  a  parasol  to  a 
shoe^hare  their  day  in  whidi  e?erybedy  ima»  them;  bnt  tbmi,  you 
know^  tibcte  are  ererybocfifs  «ho  ace  somehodies^  and  eYorybodies  who 
are  nobodiea.  As  bag  as*  the  somebodies  wear  it  (whatever  it  may 
be)  it  is  elegant^  and  lovdy^  and  proper.  The  mamant  Aat  the  no- 
bodies get  it^  it  ia  entirely  tiie  vevetse.  To  be  vulgar  (in  the  primary 
sense  ci  the  word)  amoagrt  the  ten  thonsands  is  to  be  fashionable. 
To  be  ftriiionf^le  amongst  the  miUions  is  to  be  vulgar,  in  its  other 
meaning. 

Queen  Fashion  is  an  abFolute  monarch.  She  will  give  no  reasons 
for  her  decrees.  **  8io  volo,  sicjvheo"  is  her  motto.  She  pays  no 
regard  to  the  convenience  or  physical  condition  of  her  votaries.  She 
legislates  as  though  they  were  all  oast  in  one  mould,  and  were  in 
stature  and  complexion  all  alike.  What  artists  call  harmony  in 
oolour  and  design,  is  ignored  by  her.  You  may  take  up  one  of  her 
works,  and,  judging  it  by  the  ordinary  standards  of  utility  and  taste, 
prove  it  to  be  useless  as  a  garment,  and  shocking  to  the  educated  eye 
as  an  ornament  The  wife  of  your  bosom  will  hearken  to  you  more 
or  less  patiently,  and  crush  you  to  the  earth  at  the  end  by  the  simple 
statement,  **  My  dear,  it  is  the  fashion  r  So  long  as  this  can  be 
said,  the  subject  of  your  discussion  is  invulnerable.  The  comic  press 
may  make  fun  of  it ;  serious  writers  may  assail  it;  the  pulpit  may 
do  its  best,  and  philosophers  their  worst,  against  it—all  in  vain.  One 
fine  morning,  some  milliner  in  the  cabinet  of  Queen  Fashion  lifts  her 
bodkin,  and — hey,  presto!  it  is  gone. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  leading  book  of  fashions  in  this  realm 
was  its  statutes  at  large.  What  the  somebodies  should  wear,  and  the 
nobodies  might  not  aspire  to,  was  laid  down  in  Acts  of  Parliament 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons  gravely  enacted  what  sort  of  men  might 
not  wear  long  toes  to  their  shoes ;  with  what  fur  merchants  might 
trim  their  gowns,  and  of  what  stuffs  their  wives'  apparel  might  be 
made.  The  wickedness  of  the  age  having  shown  itself  in  edgings  of 
jerkins  and  so  forth,  ^'  cut  or  stamped  out  in  vaine  devyses,  as  escal- 
opes and  the  lyke,"  such  vanities  were  made  illegal    The  statutes  of 
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the  itniyersity  of  Oxford  contain  some  yery  qnaint  roles  as  to  what 
its  alurrmi  might  not  wear.  Every  nation  has  had  its  Somptnary 
Laws,  and  sooner  or  later  Qaeen  Fashion  has  grown  strong  enongh 
to  snap  her  fingers  at  them.  Her  triumph  is  the  vindication  of  the 
Tolnntary  system,  and  should  be  a  guide  and  warning  to  states- 
men of  the  meddle-mnddle  or  plunder-blunder  schools.  With  the 
law  on  her  side,  and  my  Lords  the  King's  Justices  to  back  her  up, 
she  was  a  small  power ;  left  to  herself,  she  is  supreme.  She  makes 
people  extrayagant,  she  makes  them  frivolous,  she  makes  them  dis- 
contented. She  is  stupid,  wayward,  inconsistent  with  herself,  arbi- 
trary, insincere,  and  treacherous.  8he  deals  with  persons  as  well  as 
things,  and  trifles  with  reputations — giving  unearned  fame  here,  and 
denying  merit  a  crust  there — as  lightly  as  she  changes  the  colour  of 
a  ribbon  or  the  set  of  a  skirt.  She  has  all  the  bad  qualities  of  the 
worst  sort  of  tyrant,  yet  we  not  only  obey  but  worship  her. 

She  has  done  some  good.  Haying  laughed  the  old  sumptuary  laws 
out  of  court,  she  set  herself  the  ta^  of  breaking  up  those  rigid  lines 
of  demarcation  which  custom  drew  between  class  and  class,  trade 
and  trade.  In  those  times,  '*  tinker,  tailor,  soldier,  saUor,"  and  pro- 
fessors of  those  other  occupations  which  small  boys  count  on  their 
waistcoat  buttons,  wore  a  distinctive  garb — a  livery  of  their  order — 
which  kept  a  man  *'  in  his  place,"  and  was  a  badge  of  moral,  and 
sometimes  of  physical,  slavery.  Very  pretty  and  picturesque  it  was,  no 
doubt,  to  see  Will  Armourer,  and  Peter  Carpenter,  and  MoUie  Cham- 
bermaid, and  so  on,  in  uniform.  A  busy  street  was  a  gayer  sight  then 
than  it  is  now — ^the  merchants  in  their  robes,  the  divines  in  wig  and 
cassock,  the  nobles  brave  in  gold  and  steeL  But  Queen  Fashicm  carea 
little  for  the  pretty  and  the  pid;uresque;  her  ideal  is  uniformity. 
And  just  as  the  great  Napoleon  prized  himself  upon  his  school  system, 
under  which  fifty  thousand  French  boys,  dispersed  in  a  thousand 
schools  all  over  France,  should  be  construing  the  same  passage  of 
Caesar  at  the  same  moment  on  any  given  day,  so  it  is  Fashion's  glory 
to  know  that  on  any  night  of  '^  the  season  'I  everybody  who  is  any- 
body  will  cast  (so  to  speak)  himself  or  herself  in  one  mould,  however 
much  it  may  pinch  or  misfit,  and  have  but  one  desire,  i.e.  to  be  like 
each  other. 

To  produce  uniformity.  Queen  Fashion  had  to  help  our  grand- 
fathers over  a  serious  difficulty.  A  passage  in  the  Church  Catechism 
was  in  the  way.  People  were  to  be  content  in  the  state  of  life  inte 
which  they  were  called ;  so  blacksmiths  were  to  beget  blacksmiths, 
and  ploughmen,  ploughmen,  until  the  end  of  time.  How  they  got  new 
bishops  in  those  days  has  always  been  a  puzzle  to  me,  for  surely  the 
priest  who  preached  this  sort  of  *^  content  *'  should  have  practised  it  ? 
The  whole  duty  of  (working)  man  was  to  go  to  church,  and  bob  to 
the  squire.    To  "ape  your  betters" — in  other  words,  to  improve 
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yonr  condition — ^was  a  crime.  I  will  not  pretend  that  a  deeire  to 
put  on  better  clothes  was  the  mainspring  of  the  movement  which 
changed  aU  this,  but  it  greased  the  wheels  with  admirable  assidnity 
and  profusion.  The  people  wanted  better  chances,  better  liyes,  a 
better  state  of  freedom ;  and  the  outward  and  yisible  sign  that  these 
were  being  gained  was  the  appearance  of  better  clothes  and  the 
disappearance  of  class  liveries.  If  I  ever  have  a  pulpit  of  my  own,  I 
will  preach  a  sermon  in  praise  of  "vanities."  I  will  discourse  upon 
the  beauty  of  discontent.  I  will  teach  my  flock  before  what  sort  of 
**  betters  '*  they  are  to  hold  themselves  **  lowly  and  reverently,"  and  I 
am  afraid  my  definition  will  not  be  strictly  orthodox.  But  I  will 
have  no  shams,  no  veneering,  no  looking^  without  heing,  smarter 
than  yesterday.  The  shop-boy  with  his  two-and-sixpenny  diamond 
studs,  and  his  giggling  companion  in  her  dirty  finery,  shidl  catch  it. 
This  sort  of  thing  is  tibe  scum  (and  there  is  scxun  on  molten  gold)  of 
a  wholesome  brew.  The  system  which  set  a  mark  upon  men  that 
caused  them  to  be  cringed  to  at  one  moment,  and  to  cringe  the  next, 
had  nothing  ^jsrholesome  in  it. 

The  uniformity  of  the  outward  man  and  woman  produced  by 
Fashion  has  had  a  good  deal,  I  fiEtncy,  to  do  in  producing  that  icy 
reserve  for  which  the  present  generation  of  English  people  are 
celebrated.  In  those  good  old  times,  you  knew  what  a  man  was  by 
what  he  wore.  If  he  was  your  superior — as  times  went — you  might 
respectfully  give  him  good-day,  or,  if  invited,  enter  into  conversation 
with  him ;  and  neither  of  you  would  lose  any  self-reepect.  Now, 
everybody  is  alike.  Your  companion  in  a  railway  carriage,  the  man 
who  dines  at  your  side  at  the  table  cChdte  may  be  a  duke  or  a  dust- 
man, a  millionaire  banker,  or  a  defaulting  bankrupt,  for  all  that  you 
can  tell.  With  ladies,  the  formation  of  casual  acquaintances  is 
fraught  with  grave  perils.  Ballet-girls  have  been  mistaken  for 
foreign  princesses,  and  real  duchesses  entertained  (as  angels  may 
sometimes  be)  unknown.  Nevertheless^  the  dear  creatures  gush  into 
companionship  with  each  other,  and  we,  their  lords,  not  unfrequently 
profit  by  the  result  That  senseless  line  of  deportment  which 
amongst  men  of  the  period  is  called  ^'good  form"  has,  thank 
goodness !  not  been  imitated  by  gentlewomen.  Your  daughters  and 
mine,  my  good  sir,  meeting  for  the  first  time  on  neutral  ground — on 
the  croquet-lawn  of  a  mutual  friend,  for  example — may  without 
impropriety  open  an  acquaintance  by  the  offer  and  acceptance  of 
some  little  feminine  courtesy — a  seat,  a  fan,  the  adjustment  of  a 
rebellious  but  unseen  bow,  the  restoration  of  a  fallen  handkerchief^ 
and  so  on.  If  there  be  a  baby  attached  to  either  party,  a  general 
sororising  is  as  inevitable  as  death.  As  a  rule,  ladies  are  civil 
amongst  themselves.  If  they  tread  on  each  other's  dress  they  smile 
and  say  it  is  of  no  consequence,  whatever  they  may  feeL    With  men 
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it  16  wholly  different.  Fashion  enacts  that  man  mnst  not  only  be 
rade^  bnt  absolutely  brntal  to  his  unintrodnced  brethren;  and  he 
calls  this  "  Qood  Form !"  Suppose  our  sons  to  encoonter  eBch  othor 
xmder  the  same  oircomstances  as  aboye  supposed  anent  their  sistsis, 
and  my  Tom,  not  up  to  *'  good  form,"  were  to  pick  up  your  Harry's 
glore,  or  tell  him  that  his  neoktie  was  disarranged — wbftt  would 
follow?  He  would  freeze  him  wi&  a  ^^ stony  stare,"  and,  hamg 
joined  his  friends,  would  yawn,  ^^  Infernal  ead !  came  a^d  spohe  to 
me/'  After  Utis  my  boy  would  learn  that  it  is  not  fa^i^abie 
amongst  his  kind  to  be  eirU,  and  goyem  himself  aeco^iagly.  Now, 
had  your  Mary  done  tiie  like  for  my  Grace,  she  would  Ittye  been 
recompensed  with  a  bright  anile  and  a  "  thank  jofu  so  much  */'  and^ 
maybe,  the  two  wouM  be  sworn  friends  before  they  patted.  Dis- 
courtesy does  not  run  in  our  families.  When  we  were  young,  what  is 
now  known  as  ^ffood  fdrm^*  was  called  had manmere.  We  do  Bot 
scowl  at  each  other,  and  resent  the  slightest  civiHl^  as  ftn  insiE^ 
How  is  it,  then,  that  our  sons  are  awkward  eube,  «nd  our  daiughteis 
graceful  and  gracious  girls  ? 

The  explanation  is,  that  in  all  matters  where  success  depends  upon 
tact,  &c.,  which  are  to  be  gained  by  being  pleased  tt*  pleasing,  tlie 
(so-called)  weaker  sefz  beat  their  knrds  and  mastem  badly.  Q^ieir 
good  sense  reyoHs  agabst  the  absurdity  of  treating  an  equal  widi 
rudeness  because  no  one  has  yet  said,  "  Miss  BnHmi  Miss  White  I — 
Miss  White,  Miss  Brown !"  Both  sides  know  Oat  they  are  in  no 
way  compromised  Iqr  the  offer  or  acceptance  of  a  ciyility.  It  may 
lead  to  something — ^it  can  yery  easily  be  stripped  of  all  sigitffioanoe, 
and  bear  no  consequences  whaterrer.  With  the  sweetest  possilde 
smifey  and  in  the  most  decorous  manner^  woman  can  hint  io  womMi 
that  this  latter  conduston  is  to  preyail.  There  is  ^no  scowling,  no 
yulgar  turning  of  backs,  no  chatter  of  the  "  %mal  cad  1  *"  dee^ptim. 
The  lancet — not  the  bludgeon — ^is  used  to  giye  the  *'  oufe"  In  all 
ranks,  except  perhaps  the  yery  first,  the  women  take  a  higher  polidi 
than  the  men.  Look  at  your  wife's  maid,  for  example,  how  nioely 
she  is  dressed ! — what  good  manners  she  has !  And*  now  turn  to  her 
brother,  or  his  friend,  the  young  man  who  wants  her  to  help  him  to  kw^ 
that  erockery  shop.  Set  Poole  himself  to  work  in  his  behalf;  hat 
him,  gloye  him,  boot  him  of  &e  best,  and  yet  Tottenham  Court  lUad 
will  shine  out  all  oyer  him. 

Fashion,  like  history,  repeats  herself.  She  also  contradicts  hecself. 
Some  years  ago,  a  pretty  little  girl,  after  a  wondering  exannnation  of 
a  portrait  of  her  grandmother,  asked  if  people  reaUij  went  about  Ske 
that ;  and  upon  b^g  informed  that  they  actually  did,  laughed,  and 
said  what  a  pack  of  guys  they  must  haye  been !  They  w^e  guys  (in 
her  Ught)  because  they  wore  their  hair  drawn  up  fpwn  their  temples, 
and  pUed  on  the  fop  of  their  hea'ls ;  because  they  had  square  necks 
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to  thair  dreasee;  bacauaa  thaix  akirts  were  seajatj  in  txont  and 
biuidbad  up  bdund;  and  beoaose  tbej  wore  Iugh-*k6el6d  bShoobI  The 
dear  little  critic  was  a  "gay"  harself  before  ^be  weut to  bar  first 

laur 

At  the  tim^  she  thaa  oriticiaed,  ladies  expanded  an  ample  skirt 
over  a  sort  of  wire  oa^s^  whioh  took  eyery  partiele  of  gam  oat  of  the 
&U  <tf  tbat  ganaanty  and,  swaggermg  with  th«ir  nK>ti<m9  gave  the 
idea  ibat  they  were  walkiiig  in  a  eilk^^lad  water4)uit  with  ti^d  bottom 
faioeked  out.  Thus  dressed,  the  gejbtiag  in  and  eat  of  eairii^ee, 
eUmbing  atile^  gathering  eMb^.  <m.  ocean's  shore,  and  any  othw 
aetion  wbi<»b  dii^aoed  tlk^  oas9,  was  i^ngbt  with  diselosnies  yery 
anuusdn^,  no  donl^  to.  nniaterested  apeotatoiSj  b^t  decidedly  objection- 
able in  Idke  eyes  of  hnsb»nda  and  pc^tas.  I  avt^^ose  there  neyer  yet 
was  any  &^(m  so  .^ercely^attad^ed^  /po  nniveisaUy,  abused  (by  men) 
than  crinoline.  The  parties  lorinfiipaliy  interested  neyer  shnnked; 
Oft' the  eontw^&eir  bocgps  expaeaded*  .Gf^ntlemaD,  they  pleaded, 
defet^ed  Aeir  ngly  iasUons  becaiisetbey  pretended  thm  to  be 
comfortable.  Well,  crinoline  was  not  n^y«  Ih^  denied  that;  bnt 
even  if  it  wer%  it  wm  msf^f^rf^h.  There  I  It  d2str9>nted  the 
vei^  >of  ttieur  Jtehes^  Only?  let  Idbem  (the  gentlemen)  try  what  it 
was.iohaveAl^ofbe&yy  silk  dxagg^  against  their  knees!  Grino- 
Im  waa  wonn  tot  eam£^  Kow  thoa?  Besides^  a  wide^  Howing 
train  was  so  elegant!  It  would  neyer  gi^^ont.  Nacraw  skirts  would 
neyer  eofi^  in^^^ftei^^^.  neyer,  Hsy^!  Well,  we- 'all  knetw  how 
erinoUne  oc^psed,  and  wbi^t  to(^  its  place.  Hair^wder  has  come 
back>  ebatelainea  aie  in  fox  the  third  time,  dress  gbyes  are  growing 
«p  the  ann,  batten  by  button,  tiU  J  expeoti  to  see  them  with  tops 
(bke  those  ef  the  exploded  Wellington,  boot)  ap  to  the  elbow,  as  in 
the  days  of  n^  yoo^  AU  this  argues  panoityof  inyention,  and 
leads  08  to  inquire  whaore  the  leadens  who  ring  Uiese  changos. 

Queen  Fashion  was  idways  democratic  ,  She  neyer  depended  upon 
kings  or  princes  to  ke^  her  altar^fires  alQ;hi  Her  higb-prieats 
were  often  of  bun^e  origin.  Plain  Mr.  Bcummel  could  punuh  the 
<<  First  Gentleman  of  Eoxope  "  by  changing  «  Fashion.  He  had 
made  people  sunthe  their  nedks  up  to  the  ears  in  thick  folds  of  muslin 
so  that  the  Begent  might  hide  the  scars  which  disfigured  his  glands. 
When  they  quarrelled,  the  Beau  turned  down  his  collar^  and  exposed 
his  throat.  An  attempt  recently  made,  under  princely  auspices^  to 
relcom  genttemen's  eyening  dress  iailed  utterly ;  but  twenty-fiye  years 
ago,  a  simple  undergraduate  of  Oxford  reydutionised  our  morning 
attire.  With  the  ladies,  beauty  and  brains  haye  been  the  qualification 
for  leadership.  Mere  rank  had  to  follow.  As  long  as  Queen 
Fashion's  army  was  a  comparatiyely  small  one,  those  entitled  to  be 
leaders  stood  prominently  forward,  and  were  elected  by  acdaim,  just 
as  in  the  olden  times  the  biggest  and  fiercest  sayages  in  the  tribe 
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were  chosen  as  its  chie&.    When  the  forces  increased — when  tlieir 
wants  hecame  greater,  and  their    eyolntions  more  complicated — 
educated  generals  were  naturally  required.    The  milliners  and  dress- 
makers lead  the  Fashion  now.     There  are  ladies  in  Paris  who  are 
supposed  to  dictate  what  is  to  be  "worn."    They  dictate  eimply  what 
the  milliners  and  dressmakers  have  resolved  upon,  and  are  very  elegant 
walking,  riding,  or  lounging  advertisements  of  what  Madame  Entelle 
and  Mr.  Chose  (for  millinery  may  be  masculine  now)  have  decided  is 
to  be  the  Fashion.    Do  you  suppose  that  Mdlle.  de  la  Chic  pays  for 
those  bewildering  dresses  in  which  she  looks  so  charming  ?    Or  that 
the  bill  is  ever  sent  in  to  yonder  proud  beauty,  around  whose  chariot- 
wheels  so  many  of  our  golden  youth  are  congregated  as  edbe  halts  in 
a  shady  comer  off  "  the  drive  ?"    The  arrangement  with  Mdlla  de 
la  Chic  is  business-like  and  straightforward— so  many  dresses,   so 
many  puffs.    The  bargain  which  attires  the  other  lady  spl^didly  for 
nothing  a  year  has  no  existence  in  fiwjt.    Pen  never  vm>te — tongue 
never  whispered  it.    This  other  lady  is  very  beautiful,  very  vain,  ioA^ 
for  her  rank,  very  poor.    She  is  one  of  those  who  can  carry  off 
strange  raiment,  and  stamp  it  at  once  as  the  FashicHi.    Ladies  form 
themselves  upon  her.    Those  who  are  of  her  acquaintance  beg  and 
pray  for  what  sporting  men  would  call  a  "  tip  "  as  to  what  new  thing 
is  coming  out.    Outsiders  watch  for  her  appearance  at  opera,  pro- 
menade, or  ball,  to  see  if  there  be  anything  to  add  or  reject,  and  set 
their  wardrobes  by  hers,  as  watches  are  set  by  the  Horse  Guards'  clock. 
Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  her  dressmaker,  her  milliner,  her  gold- 
smith, &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  should  be  run  after?    Other  people's  bills  go  in, 
but  hers  do  not.    What  would  you?    Bills,  when  duly  delivered, 
often  escape  our  attention.    Women  of  fashion  forget  all  about  these 
"  little  accounts,"  even  when  they  are  reposing  in  the  pigeon-holes  of 
their  davenports.    How,  then,  can  you  possibly  expect  a  lady  to  bear 
in  mind  that  an  account  has  not  been  sent  in  ?    It  will  be  delivered 
some  day,  or  a  delicate  hint  will  be  given  that  the  advertisement  is  to 
be  withdrawn. 

This  system  is  not  vrithout  its  advantages.  We  live  too  fast  in 
these  times  to  sit  down  and  invent  for  ourselves ;  and  once  granted 
that  we  are  to  take  our  taste  from  the  shop,  we  must  not  complain 
of  its  quality.  We  must  not  complain — having  relegated  our  judg- 
ment into  the  hands  of  a  score  or  so  of  competing  tradespeople— that 
the  extravagant  and  the  startling  prevail.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
reflection  is  forced  upon  such  of  us  as  take  the  trouble  to  think,  that 
the  female  form  divine  would,  perhaps,  have  its  outlines  more  modestly 
draped  if  ladies'  fieishions  bad  been  designed  by  gentlewomen. 

I  can  remember  the  time  when  the  slightest  tinge  of  paint  upon  a 
young  woman's  face  was  regarded  as  evidence  to  connect  her  with  a 
class  which  was  not  so  much  noticed  then  as  now.    The  mothers  of 
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fogies  each  as  he  who  proses  at  present  did  not  mb  skirts  with 
Mdlle.  de  la  Ohio  in  the  Park  or  the  cmshroom,  nor  did  they 
copy  her  from  the  stage.  Ladies  of  the  great  world  would  not  have 
satin  boots  because  Yestris  wore  them  in  those  Olympic  revels  of 
which  the  burlesqne  of  the  period  is  the  degenerate  offspring.  In 
comparison  with  the  bnrlesqne  of  the  period  the  gayest  of  the  Olympic 
revels  was  propriety  itself— it  was  elegant  and  witty,  that  was  all.  A 
similar  comparison  may  be  drawn  between  the  sicye  behaviour,  at 
any  rate,  of  the  ladies  engaged  in  these  performances  respectively. 
Bnt  yon  may  be  sore  that  if,  in  this  year  of  grace,  some  enterprising 
son  of  Gric^in  were  to  invent  a  novel  style  of  chaikssure  for  Miss  Kitty 
Kosepink,  of  the  Boyal  Breakdown  Theatre,  it  would  be  ^  the  rage  " 
in  a  fortnight.  To  explain  this  phenomenon  one  has  to  skate  over 
rather  thin  ice.  Women  dress  for  two  reasons:  First,  to  please  the 
men;  and,  second,  to  displease  each  other.  They  have  been  per- 
mitted, or  rather  have  permitted  themselves,  to  observe  that  a  class 
which  their  grandmothers  utterly  ignored  is  pleasing^  fo  men,  and 
have  copied  their  outward  signs  of  attraction.  Farther  than  this  I 
do  not  propose  to  go.  It  is  &r  aK)tigL  Having  gone  to  the  shop 
for  yotir  taste,  yon  go  to  the  footlights  for  your  complexion !  Bis- 
muth and  belladonna  are  on  your  dressing-tables.  Cream  of  beauty 
and  bloom  of  roses  may  be  inquired  for  in  Belgravia  without  a  blush. 
To  this  extreme  Fashion  has  led  you  gradually.  Step  by  step  you 
have  got  over  the  good  old  contempt  in  which  fiedse  things  were  held 
when  first  our  BoT«reign  Lady  purged  her  court  and  country  of  the 
foulness  whieh  the  last  Cborge  hred  and  fostered  in  them.  Fashion 
has  excused  fsike  trinkets,  false  hair,  false  light  in  the  eyes,  false 
tints  upon  the  fiesh.  Do  you  think  it  will  end  thus  ?  Can  you  hope 
that  these  things  are  only  skm  deep  ?  Have  you  no  fear  lest  they 
may  soak  inwards  and  produce  upon  the  mind  the  same  effect  which 
they  work  upon  the  body  ?  One  more  question,  and  I  have  done. 
Does  this  sort  of  thing  pay?  You  can  read  the  answer  in  the 
manners  and  literature  of  the  day.  Sensualism  reigns  supreme. 
Bespect  far  purity  has  gone  out  of  Fashion. 

For  this,  I  have  heard  it  urged,  the  men  are  to  blame.  Tbey 
showed  what  pleased  them,  and  have  no  right  to  complain  that  it 
was  copied.  There  is  some  justice  in  such  a  plea  if  we  admit  that 
the  one  sex  is  under  an  obligation  to  please  the  other,  irrespective 
of  the  quality  of  the  pleasure  involved.  This  cannot  be  admitted. 
We  owe  tbe  civilisation  of  the  world — the  very  foundations  of  what 
we  call  society — to  an  opposite  principle.  The  ladies  of  the  great 
world  had  it  in  their  power  to  crush  the  demi-monde  before  it  became 
an  institution.  They  could  have  drawn  a  moral  cordon  around 
certain  suburban  districts  which  would  have  isolated  them  like  so 
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many  Ghettos^  and  by  coivtvnuing  the  social  law  which  enacted  that  a 
man  who  escorted  or  saluted  one  who  could  not  be  presented  to  his 
Mend's  asters  in  places  to  which  ladies  could  properly  resort  was 
guilty  of  an  ungentlemanly  ac|,  they  woul^  soon  haye  relegated  the 
admirers  of  Anonyma  to  ^e'  gro'i^es  whid^she  adorned,  and  seoored 
the  honour  of  their  non-appearance  in  oth^  drawing-rooms.  This 
done,  Anonyma  would  have  stayed  at  home ;  but  it  was  not  done, 
and  so  die  set  the  Fashion. 
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'^  But  my  church  does  not  hold  that  all  you  heretics  will  be  eternally 
damned  if  you  are  conscientious/'  quoth  my  Boman  Catholic  brother 
Frank,  in  answer  to  something  I  had  said. 

**  Don't  it?"  snapped  I ;  "Then  all  I  can  say  is  that  your  church  of 
the  present  day  holds  a  doctrine  on  this  subject  diametrically 
opposed  to  that  held,  preached,  and  written  by  all  the  fathers  of  tb^ 
churchy  without,  as  &r  as  I  can  remember,  a  single  exception. 
Either  the  views  of  the  early  church  were  right,  and  yours  are 
wrong,  or  yice  versa.  How  your  church  ,can  lay  a  claim  to 
infallibility,  whilst  avowing  such  sweeping  changes  in  doctrine,  is  a 
puzzle  to  anybody  outside  her  pale." 

''  The  church  does  not  chanffe,"  says  Frank  with  great  dignity  and 
some  anger,  **  but  she  developed.    The " 

**  Oh,  time-honoured,  high-soxmding,  meaningless  evasion,"  laugh 
I,  somewhat  scornfully ;  ^'  I  am  almost  glad  to  hear  once  more  thine 
old  familiar  voice.  My  dear  Frank,  you  can't  call  the  doctrme  that 
'*  heretics,  if  conscientious,  are  not  doomed  to  eternal  damnation "  a 
legitimate  development  of,  and  not  a  change  from,  the  doctrine  that 
'  all  heretics  are  damned  eternally  /  you  can't  call  the  doctrine  that '  it 
is  wrong  to  persecute  heretics/  a  legitimate  develc^ment  of,  and 
not  a  change  from,  the  doctrine  that  Mt  is  right  to  persecute 
heretics.'  Never  mind,  I  am  eager  for  further  information  on  the 
subject  of  heresy.  I  wish  you  would  give  me  a  dear  description  of  the 
unfortunate  unconscientious  heretic  who  is  going  to  be  damned." 

«<A  man  who,  not  being  ignorant  of  the  ixuth,  wilfully  rejects 
it/'  says  Frank,  with  a  bold  candour,  bom  of  irritation  and 
impatience. 

'*  In  plain  English,  then,  your  unconscientious  heretic  who  is  going 
to  be  damned,  is  a  man  who  wilfully  disbelieves  in  something  he 
knows  to  be  true ;  such  a  rare  animal,  out  of  lunatic  asylums,  I 
should  think,  that  I  really  can't  see  why  your  church  should  make 
such  a  fuss  about  him." 

<'My  worthy  soul,  the  desire  to  whittle  away  and  soften  down 
narrow  and  repulsive  doctrines  is  laudable  in  the  extreme ;  but  with 
the  burden  of  an  infallible  church  on  your  back,  you  will  probably 
find  all  such  attempts  end  in  a  pit  of  nonsense  or  inconsistency." 

Frank  flushed  red  with  anger,  and  would  probably  have  retorted 
vrith  some  sharpness,  had  not  my  second  sister,  Beatrice^  with  a  kind 
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laugh  on  her  face,  laid  one  band  aoroBs  his  month,  whilst  with  the 
other  she  pinched  me,  the  sinner,  gently  in  the  ear;  and  sneh  was 
the  magic  of  this  yonng  woman's  touch,  that  the  wrath  died  oat  of 
Frank's  face,  like  frost  under  a  warm  sunbeam,  and  my  smile,  from 
haying  been  intensely  disagreeable^  became  positively  pleasant. 

We  had  been  indulging  in  a  theological  discussion  (aroused  by  the 
controversy  concerning  Mr.  Gladstone's  pamphlet)  which  had 
degenerated  into  a  rather  hot  and  acrimonious  squabUe,  as  rdiigious 
discussions  generally  do,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  people's 
religious  opinions  make  greater  pretensions  to  certainty  on  less 
evidence  than  any  other  opinions,  and  consequently  are  proportionately 
more  exasperating  to  attack  or  defend.  Intolenble  pret^isions  are 
forced  upon  you ;  may  be — though  I  hardly  like  to  insinuate  it — ^you 
have  a  few  rather  volneraUe  points  to  defend,  and  you  always  feel 
that  you  have  little  or  no  chance  of  an  impartial  hearing  and 
judgment ;  and  so,  gentle  reader,  depend  upon  it,  if  yofi  have  the 
smallest  particle  of  bile  in  your  compesition,  a  religious  disoussMi 
will  bring  it  out  as  though  it  were  a  moral  blister. 

The  rather  good-looking,  rather  commonjdace^looking  girl,  sitting 
by  the  £u?e  in  an  axm*chair,  is  our  eldest  fflater^  Hest^^  She  afiects 
high  church  views,  but  detests  the  Soman  church  lik«  the  veiiest 
Evangelical ;  but  she  hates  and  despises  what  she  calls  ^  infidelify ' 
with  a  bitterness  that  no  Ultramontane  oould  surpasEl;  sba  is  a  tight- 
rope dancer  in  tho  thinking  line,  believisf;  in  no  safety  an  inch  to 
the  right  hand  oar  to  the  left ;  she  is  pretending  i»  read  a  book,  and 
looking  zatber  dignified,  and  extremely  sulky,  for  she '  got  herself 
foughten,'  and  retired  at  an  early  period  of  the  discnflsion,  Frank  and 
I  having  combined  to  destroy  the  Anglican  before  taming  our 
attention  to  the  annibUiatiaQ  of  each  othen 

Against  the  mantlepiece  leans  Frank,  satat  28,  a  Gathoho,  and — 
if  I  may  be  allowed  to  hint  at  differences  of  opinion  in  the  one 
Church — a  Newmanite  among  GathoUcs.  A  wonderfully  handscnne 
fellow,  truly,  with  ^  his  great  wondering  thoughiM  eyes,  broad  high 
forehead,  and  delicate  mouth.  A  thought  weak,  say  you  ?  Wdl, 
perhaps,  in  a  way,  and  yet  there  are  capabilities  both  of  sense  and  of 
martyrdom  in  that  face. 

I  wish  I  could  describe  Beatrix,  the  girl  standing  by  his  side,  but 
you  can  seldom  painty  much  less  write,  a  beautiful  expression  in  a 
human  countenance,  and  she  has  such  an  expression  that  I  scorn  to 
tell  you  the  colour  of  her  hair  and  eyes,  and  the  shape  of  her  nose, 
in  the  pretence  of  describing  her.  And  what  shall  I  say  of  this 
expression  ?  I  can  but  tell  you  what  it  seems  to  show  me.  It  seems 
to  tell  me  of  a  perfect  purity,  of  a  refined  spiritual  intellectualne8s; 
yet  in  the  purity  no  shade  of  primness,  nor  in  the  intellectuakiess 
one  thought  of  contempt  for  people  or  things.    All  seems  blended 
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with  a  loving,  laughing,  pitying  humanity,  warming  and  brightening 
everything  she  looks  upon  Uke  a  gleam  of  sunshine,  and  her  &ce  tells 
no  Ues  of  her.  In  thought  and  opinion  her  range  is  wide  indeed, 
but  all  the  hardness,  irreverence,  indifference,  bitterness,  or  conceit, 
which  so  often  accompany  intellectual  independence,  are  connected 
in  her  by  her  reverential  holiness  and  depth  of  soul,  while  that 
very  earnest  holiness  and  depth,  which,  by  itself,  might  degenerate 
into  fanatical  wrongheadedness,  is  tempered,  guided,  and  beautified  by 
the  power  and  freedom  of  her  mind. 

Such  is  Beatrice,  a  rare  type  of  mind,  perhaps,  but  commoner  in 
our  age  than  in  any  past  one,  because  it  is  the  fruit — ^the  good 
fniit — of  the  peculiar  state  of  thought  and  knowledge  in  our  time ; 
would  that  it  produced  more  like  this  and  fewer  like 

The  last  member  of  the  family  party  awaiting  description  is 
myself.  When  I  publish  my  autobiography,  in  the  days  of  my 
dotage,  I  promise  you  a  full  and  lengthy  analysis  of  my  dear  virtues 
and  still  dearer  fEiults ;  for  the  present  let  it  suffice  that  I  am  a 
sceptic  in  theological  matters,  and  less  of  a  mere  scoffer  than  many  are 
kind  enough  to  think  me. 

In  a  fsunily  composed  of  such  materials,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  disagreements  about  religion  were  constant,  and  occasionally 
warm. 

"Ob!"  said  Beatris  to  me,  one  day,  **When  those  above,' who 
know  (if  there  are  any  such),  look  down  upon  the  children  of  men, 
and  see  them  defending  and  contradicting,  with  the  utmost  confidence, 
opinions,  the  reasonable  proof  or  disproof  of  which  are  utteriy  beyond 
the  powers  of  human  intellect  and  investigation,  I  wonder  if  they 
laugh  or  ory." 

''  Well,  well,"  answered  I,  with  the  qualified  optimism  of  a  genuine 
sceptic,  **  these  discussions  do  good  in  a  way,  and  at  least  teach  a 
good  lesson,  for  foolish  claims  to  infallibility  and  intolerance  are 
questioned  and  scouted  by  foolish  pretenders  to  infallibility  and 
intolerance,  and  so  the  demon  of  infaUibility  and  intolerance  cuts  his 
throat  with  his  own  weapons.  The  greatest  bigot  learns  something 
by  being  thoroughly  disagreed  with,  and  if  he  doesn*t  learn  anything 
the  loo^r-on  or  listener  does." 

The  row  that  ended  with  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  was  much 
like  all  others  of  the  sort ;  old  attacks,  true  or  £Etlse,  or  both,  old 
defences  and  evasions,  true,  or  false,  or  both,  reiterated  wearily  and 
exasperatingly  again  and  again — till  one  might  almost  doubt  whether 
man  was  after  all  a  reasoning  animal — ending  at  last  in  nothing  but 
obstinacy  and  ill-temper. 

Hester,  according  to  her  rule  and  nature,  entered  into  battle 
aggressive  and  xmcompromising  at  all  points,  but  Frank  and  I  really 
meant  to  be  reasonable  and  persuasive,  until  I  became  irritated  at  his 
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gvonndlesB  assunptkmSi  and  he^  initated  sk  my  eontemptnona  treai- 
ment  of  ttiem^  when  he  nmght  refuge  m  di«ngeiracm£aie88  and 
dogimitisBi,  find  I  in  tibit  eareaatiotHreaaoaaUe  metbod  wiuck  bas 
geiiB]»ted  in  aa^  many  of  mj  friends  a  buming  desire  to  take  tae  bj 
bolb  earn  and  rattle  my  head  against  \kB  wall* 

^  Do  70a  remember,"  said  Beatrix  the  peaeemaker,  i»rftk  a  half 
laugh  on  her  face,  **  a  tremendous  argument  two  or  tliiee  monflia 
ago,  when  Hester  tried  to  show,  by  atudbgy,  that  (be  pe^  was 
Antichrist,  and  Frank  aargued  thrt  Bational^  was  Ahtktois^,  and 
you  eontem|)tuoti8ly  dented  poor  Antiehris^s  right  to  any  existence 
ataUr 

No  answer,  lor  the  first  two  were  a  wee  bit  admined  of  hav&ig 
yehemenUy  ccmnnitted  themseliM  to  sudi'  opinions  out  of  sheer 
pugnacity. 

'<  Well,"  continued  Beatriacy  ''the  night  after  that  E  had  a  meet 
extraordinary  dream.  Of  course,  like  most  dreams,  it  was  incom- 
plete and  vague,  and  its  details  won't  bear  criticism ;  but  ib  was 
BO  Yind,  and,  as  dreaaos  go,  so  reasonable,  that  it  made  a  lasting 
impressioin  on  my  mind.    I  will  tell  it  you  if  you  l&e." 

We  all  gathered  round  the  £re,  and  Beatrix,  after  gating  in 
silenoe  for  a  moment  at  the  glowmg  embers,  witii  her  head  between 
her  hands,  began  as  follows : — 

''  I  dreamt  it  was  ihe  judgment  day.  With  that  strange  unnatmikl- 
ness  of  feeUag  that  is  so  often  such  a  quaint  characteristic  of  dreams, 
I  WS8  not  in  tiM  least  frightened,  pleased,  astonished,  ot  interested 
about  myself.  I  cannot  tell  yon  wfaei^r  I  was  material  or  not.  I 
did  not  even  wonder  where  I  was  or  how  I  got  there. 

''  I  was  sitting  on  a  great  pinnacle  of  rock  half-way  up  tiie  side  of 
an  enormous  mountain.  Far,  iar  away  above  my  head  it  ended  in 
one  solitary  peak,  above  which  was  a  glorious  halo  of  golden  light, 
like  a  brilliant  sunset  on  a  distant  horizon,  and  this  I  knew  to  be  the 
gates  of  Heaven. 

^  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  was  a  vast  gloomy  plain,  stretching 
away  till  hidden  in  darkness  as  far  as  I  could  see,  and  from  this 
plain  rose  a  low,  strange  murmur  as  of  cullions  of  voices,  whilst  I 
could  dimly  make  out  great  hosts  of  men  looking  Hke  gigantic 
reptiles,  crawling  slowly  but  steadily  out  of  the  darkness  of  the 
plain,  and  winding  their  way  towards  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 


"  They  had  reached  me,  and  I  was  amongst  them.  Great  hosts  of 
men,  with  their  faces  old  and  young,  clever  and  stupid,  careworn  and 
fresh,  highborn  and  lowly,  all  filled  with  a  wild  tumult  of  hope, 
showing  itself  in  different  modes  acc(»ding  to  their  characters, 
whilst   all   their   countless  eyes  were  fixed   strainingly,  eageily. 
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pitecmsly)  loTingly,  adonngly  vftm  the  golden  goal  iowasda  whiok 
they  w^:e  marcbmg.  Cries  of  exultation  and  idotory,  grand  and 
piteons  hietoiiea  oC  sufiteinga  boioeaad  piaidas  of  God,  leok  HbB  air 
in  enexj  language  iiadez  He«ven«  JUd  I  vandexed  about  aiiong  the 
hosts  in  a  mad  eostasy  of  ddigftt,  £(»  it  ¥M  gloiions  to  see  the  hope 
and  the  peaoe  of  thcoe  whose  hearts  hod  bean  bvoinn  in  the  woild  by 
sosvow  and  pain, 

^'In^all  these  hosts  th^jo  waa  mnoh  likeness,  mneh^the  same  cha- 
raoters^  much  the  same  idea  oi  du^»  and  mnch:  the  same  hope ;  yet 
even  the  mqst  like  navev  mixed  £oc  a  moment-^^HUiy,  they  sempnloasly 
avoided  doing  so,  and  wh^i  two  hosts  approached,  some  looked  so  Ml 
of  hate^  &at  if  they  had  not  been  so  eager  to  leaeh  the  gates  of 
Heaven,  I  beUeye  they  would  hare  stopped  and  fought,  while  otiiets 
contented  themselyes  with  bitter  and  contemptnons  looks,  while 
othexs  were  pilifol,  and  hoped  that^  perhaps^  after  all,  Hnb  other  hosts 
wonld  be  shown  mercy* 

"And  when  I  firand  that  each  of  these  hosts  of  men  was  a  veligion, 
great  <yr  smaU»  and  that,  with  a  &w  excqptioM,  eaoh  was  assoied  of 
its  reward  and  salvatiim,  but  donbted  or  denied  the  safety  of  all  the 
otheiBi  my  joy  was  ehanged  to  a  g]:eat  tenor  «t  tibo'  thought  of  the 
ghastly  disappointment  and  heartbreakiiig  misery  that  womU  easaei, 
if  what  any  of  them  believed  tnmed  ont  to  he  wholly  tfiie. 

''  Bat  they  did  not  all  think  in  this.way,  for  soon  I  saw  a  small 
host  who  struck  me  as  being  somewhat  differeniftom  tbe  rest^  Tbsy 
plodded  steadily  and  quietly  aloi^  with  moie  lesolntion  than 
enthnsdasm,  and  a  quiet  patience  and  s^^enity,  rather  than  a  tumult 
of  hope  upon  their  &cesii  Some  of  ttiw^i  indeed,  looked  sad>  weary,, 
and  hopeless* 

''Ail  the  hosts  seemed  to  make  common  cause  to  hate  and  vilify  this 
little  band,  and  not  without  cause,  for  they  were  a  sect  of  rulers  who 
had  questioned  the  infallibility  of.  the  human  intelleci,  and  iia  power, 
whilst  on  earth,  to  know  supernatural  things.  But  I  pitied  these 
men,  the  only  doubters  in  such  a  sea  of  confidence  and  certainty. 
For  good  or  for  ill  they  had  done  their  work  in  the  world  without 
rewa^,  or  hope,  or  idea  of  reward,  and  now  were  marching  quietiy  up 
with  ihe  rest  to  accept  silently  what  might  be  sent  them,  and^ 
perhaps,  to  know  at  last  what  they  had  doubted  so  long  in  their 
weary  time  of  trial 

'*  And  as  the  hosts  kept  on  steadily  up  the  hill,  I  wandered  &om  one 
to  another,  seeing  many  nations,  and  the  beauty  in  all  the  faces  was 
a  wonder  to  me,  and  a  tesror  when  I  thought  of  what  might  ocnne. 

"  And  at  last  they  gained  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  so  wide  was 
it  that  it  might  have  suppoiPted  tiie  whole  earth,  and  as  each  host, 
one  after  the  other,  reached  the  level  ground,  all,  with  one  accord,  cast 
their  arms  and  faces  up  towards  the  glorious  light  above  them  and 
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cried  to  their  Grod  to  open  the  gates  of  heayen  to  His  own  followers. 
Bat  there  was  no  voice  and  no  sign. 

'^  Then  the  wild  tnmnlt,  if  possible,  increased  in  intensity,  while  the 
saints  and  the  prophets  and  the  sages  of  each  creed  implored  their 
God,  both  directly,  and  in  the  name  of  His  teachers  and  exponnders,  to 
receiye  His  own.    But  there  was  no  voice  and  no  sign. 

'<  And  still  the  tnmnlt  kept  on.  Days  and  weeks  seemed  to  pass 
away.  The  faces  and  voices  of  some  were  still  lit  with  the  same 
energy,  and  something  of  the  same  hope,  for  their  fEuth  was  very 
great ;  they  felt  snre  that  their  God  was  bnt  testing  them,  and  wonid 
receiye  them  at  last  if  they  tmsted  Him,  and  were  trne  to  Him;  bat- 
others  doubted,  and  sickened,  and  despaired,  for  there  was  no  voice 
and  no  sign. 

^'  Oh,  it  was  terrible  to  see  the  good,  the  wise,  the  brave,  and  the 
strong  utterly  cowed  and  broken  when  it  was  gradually  forced  upon 
them  that  that  in  which  they  trusted  was  but  a  dream  or  a  mistake 
after  all.  More  terrible  still,  in  my  eyes,  to  see  the  simple,  the  gentle, 
the  lowly,  the  loving,  who  had  accepted  their  creed  on  earth  as  they 
found  it,  reverently  and  humbly,  without  doubt,  and  Uyed  by  it  and 
for  it,  and  had  borne  all  suffering  meekly  in  the  hope  of  the  reward 
eternal,  sinking  silently  into  a  hopeless  sadness. 

''  Weeks  and  months  passed  away,  and  the  voices  grew  fewer  and 
fainter  day  by  day,  till  at  last  they  ceased,  and  the  silence  of  hopeless 
despair  fell  upon  iJl  the  people  of  the  earth.  For  there  was  no  voice 
and  no  sign. 

^^And  soon  the  hosts  began  to  break  up,  and  many  wandered  list- 
lessly about  the  dreary  mountain,  while  others  lay  on  their  faces,  as 
though  dead,  and  grieved  in  silence. 

''  The  members  of  the  different  hosts  mixed  together  freely  enough 
now.  They  had  a  common  woe  to  humble  them  and  draw  their 
hearts  together,  and  from  this  they  began  at  last  to  know  that  they 
had  a  common  failing  too.  For  when  the  first  great  horror  of 
despair  had  passed  away,  the  stronger  and  braver  souls  of  all  creeds 
went  about  among  the  rest,  comforting  and  consoling  all  those  who 
would  receiye  consolation.  And  out  of  this  came  at  last  amongst  all 
men  a  great  love  for  each  other,  such  as  never  had  been  seen  on 
earth.  The  sorrow  and  the  wailing  did  not  cease,  but  tenderness  and 
humility'grew  up  with  them. 

«<  Then  at  last  rose  one  man,  of  what  creed  it  matters  not,  since  all 
creeds  were  humbled  alike  now,  and  cried '  Fools !  and  worse  than 
fools  that  we  have  been !  We  ourselves  made  an  image  of  ourselves, 
and  called  it  Gt)d,  and  bowed  down  and  worshipped  it  Our  thoughts 
we  called  God's  thoughts ;  our  truth,  Qt)d*s  truth ;  our  right,  God's 
right ;  our  wishes,  God  s  wishes.  We  judged  our  neighboup,  and  said 
the  judgment  was  God*s;  we  took  books,  and  said  the  writing  was 
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God's.  We  fall  claimed  to  know  God,  and  all.  alike  created  Him 
according  to  our  £mcy/ 

*^  And  -when  these  words  were  spoken,  a  great  wailing  cry  of  con- 
yiction,  of  remorse,  and  of  despair  went  up  from  all  the  people,  and 
not  in  separate  hosts,  as  before^  but  all  in  one  great  mass,  with  joined 
hands  and  circling  arms,  they  bowed  down  and  hmnbled  themselves 
in  silence  before  the  nnknown  God.  And  then  came  one  short  burst 
of  tnmnltnons  joy,  and  all  alike  were  swept  np  and  disappeared  in  an 
ocean  of  glorious  light. 

'*  And  so  I  woke  up  and  heard  you  two  boys  still  wrangling  about 
faith  in  the  room  below." 

Hester  lights  a  candle  and  stalks  off  silently  to  bed.  This  sort  of 
thought  is  not  at  all  in  her  line.  She  is  one  of  those  people,  not  so 
yery  rare  either,  whose  belief  in  their  infallible  power  to  see  and  hold 
the  exact  truth  is  walled  in  and  protected  by  an  intense  narrowness 
or  blindness  of  intellect — a  stolid,  tmreasoning  stupidity,  against  which 
the  gods  themselves  are  powerless. 

*'  It  rather  amuses  me,"  remarked  Frank  quietly,  '*  to  observe  that 
while  the  teaching  of  your  dream  is  a  direct  attack  on  what  you  call 
anthropomorphism,  yet  the  mainspring  of  it,  after  all,  is  an  anthro- 
pomorphic dislike  to  see  attributed  to  God  actions  inconsistent  with 
human  notions  of  justice." 

'^  That  is  an  acute  criticism,"  answered  Beatrix,  smiling,  '^  but  not 
quite  a  fair  ona  That  there  is  a  touch  of  antiiropomorphism  somewhere 
about  the  dream,  I  don't  deny,  simply  because  all  our  knowled^ 
beiug  relative,  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  conception  of  such  an  idea 
as  Gt)d,  or  such  a  subject  as  His  judgments,  without  being  guilty  of  it 
— more  than  than  that  I  deny." 

After  a  pause  Frank  spoke  again  : 

'*0f  course,  believing  as  I  do — believing  implicitly,  and  with  my 
whole  nature,  that  God  has  not  left  man  without  a  guide  to  point  the 
way  to  better  things  than  his  own  sinful  soul  and  the  phenomena  of 
a  dumb  and  inscrutable  nature;  bedieving  as  I  do,  tiiat  God  has 
revealed  such  truth  as  we  are  able  to  receive,  correct  and  trustworthy 
as  &r  as  it  goes,  to  His  church,  within  whose  pale  is  certainly  attain- 
able salvation,  and  believing  that  those  without  the  pale  are  in  truth, 
in  so  &r  as  in  morals  or  doctrine  they  happen  to  coincide  with  the 
church,  and  in  error,  in  so  far  as  they  disagree — ^believing  these 
•things,  not  as  debateable  theories,  but  iodestructable  truths,  I 
cannot  well  discuss  the  probability  or  popsibility  of  the  truth  of 
Beatrix's  dream. 

"  I  would  rather  try  to  point  out  to  you  both  the  pemiciousness  of 
its  doctrine.  What  a  grand  sound  have  breadth,  tolerance,  humility, 
liberality  of  thought  and  opinion.  What  good  things  they  are,  too, 
up  to  the  right  point,  and  used  on  the  right  objects.    Garry  them  too 
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far,  and  what  do  they  lead  to  ?  The  moat  absnrd,  the  most  nseleaB, 
the  most  soul-killing,  energy-killmg,  eyil-joBtifying,  deriliah,  miaeimble 
form  of  thought  in  the  world— a  thorough-going  soepticignL  What 
would  the  world  be  like  if  men  beliered,  and  had  bdieved  for  ages 
past,  in  the  philoeophy  jostified  in  Beatrix's  dream,  La,  beheYed,  toid 
had  belieyed  for  ages  past,  that  in  this  world  there  is  no  certain 
knowledge  of  God  s  relations  to  man,  or  His  doctrines  in  morals,  His 
loye  of  righteonsness  and  hatred  of  sin?  How  wonld  the  great 
demons  of  sloth,  and  immorality,  and  tyranny  ever  have  been  fought 
and  oyeroome  by  men  who  were  not  certain  that  God  was  on  their 
side  ?  What  would  Beatrix,  and  Ealph,  and  Frank — what  would  the 
whole  world  be  like  now  if  such  a  philosophy  had  goyemed  it  ?  what 
will  it  be  like  in  the  future  if  such  doctrines  gain  strength?  How 
are  men  to  fight  nobly  and  unselfishly,  without  feeling  positiye  that 
they  haye  a  cause,  and  that  cause  is  certainly  right  ?^ 

**  They  would  haye  causes  still,"  answered  Beatrix ;  '^  the  [only 
difference  would  be,  that  they  would  look  upon  them  naturally,  and 
not  supematurally,  humanly,  and  not  superhumanly,  relatiyely,  and 
not  absolutely  true." 

As  Frank  eyidently  didn't  think  this  all-important  distinctum  worth 
an  answer,  I  got  up,  and  pacing  up  and  down  the  room  in  my 
restless  fashion,  spoke  in  this  wise : — 

'^  Grant  you  such  a  belief  might  haye  been  useless  and  despairing 
in  the  past,  with  the  extent  of  general  knowledge  of  God's  uniyerse 
and  its  laws  then  preyalent ;  grant  you  that  it  may  be  useless  and 
despairing  to  many  eyen  now ;  but  why  assume  that  in  the  great 
pregnant  future  men  will  neyer  be  content  to  do  what  seems,  humanly 
speaking,  right,  according  to  the  best  of  the  natural  Ughts  God  has 
giyen  them,  without  claiming  the  authority  of  a  special  supernatural 
infallible  reyelation  ? 

*'  Why  do  you  assume  that  the  dtscoyery  that  man's  knowledge  of 
right  and  wrong  is  only  relatiye,  gained  by  natural  experience, 
personal  and  hereditary,  like  fSaj  other  knowledge,  and  not  a  special, 
supernatural,  in&llible  reyelation  from  the  Creator,  wiU  stop  men 
from  doing  that  which  is  right,  and  eschewing  that  whiqh  is  eyil  ? 
They  follow  the  lower  sorts  of  wisdom  without  requiring  any  such 
extiuordinary  affirmation  of  their  absolute  truth ;  why  should  they 
not,  in  time,  as  their  minds  become  widened  and  their  knowledge 
increased,  follow  the  higher  In  the  same  way  ? 

''On  what  grounds  do  you  take  such  a  despairing  yiew  of  the 
progress  of  humanity  as  to  justify  you  in  assuming  that  men  will 
neyer  leam  and  follow  moral  laws,  without  claiming  in  support  of 
them  reyelations,  all  of  which,  with  one  exception,  you  yourself  hold 
haye  no  true  existence  ?  Are  the  laws  of  duty  and  yirtue  neyer  to  be 
able  to  stand  on  their  own  merits  ?    Why,  you  and  all  other  religious 
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folk  preaeh  and  illastrate  that  they  can  and  do  every  day,  by  way  of  a 
proof  of  their  being  a  special  divine  revelation. 

''.How,  then,  can  you  think  it  impoesible  that  men  ehonld  learn  to 
fdlow  the  laws  of  morality  without  claiming  for  them  a  mare  divine 
origin  than  any  other  part  of  creation  ? 

''  Mind  yon,  I  am  not  denying  that  a  belief  in  their  snpematoral 
character  had,  and  has,  an  enormous  power  to  make  men  follow  them. 
I  only  say  that  the  loss  of  that  belief  will  not,  and  does  not,  necessarily 
make  such  laws  useless  to,  and  powerless  over  mankind ;  and  that, 
therefore,  a  religion  of  morality  making  no  claims  to  sapematnral 
knowledge  or  authority,  cannot  be  called  an  impossibility  in  the 
future — ^nay,  has  found  root  in  many  a  mind  in  the  present  day. 

''  There  is  nothing,  after  all,  so  very  wild  and  chimerical  in  this 
much  sneered-at  idea,  that  men  may  follow  morality  for  the  sake  of 
its  intrinsic  worth  abne,  as  they  follow  other  sorts  of  proven  wisdom. 
For  the  very  same  class  of  &cts  that  tend  to  show  us  the  absurdity  of 
claiming  a  special  supernatural  in&Uibility  for  our  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong,  at  the  same  time  help  us  in  our  inquiry  as  to  what  these  ideas 
of  right  and  wrong  are,  what  they  are  derived  from,  the  foundations 
on  which  they  stand,  and  the  reasons  why  they  havearightto  demand 
our  obedience.  In  our  day  and  in  the  future — at  least,  amongst  edu- 
cated men — the  loss  of  the  idea  of  God's  authority  for  such  notions  is 
in  some  degree,  compensated  for  by  our  increased  natural,  rational 
insight  into  their  natiure  and  causes. 

*'  Ah,  you  may  smile,  Frank,  but  this  loss  will  come  when  the  world 
is  ready  for  it,  perhaps,  apparently,  a  little  before.  Some  day,  that 
idea  will  dwindle  and  die  as  many  another  useful  but  mistaken  notion 
has  died ;  some  day,  perhaps,  will  be  criticised  by  our  posterity  with 
about  as  much  real  understanding  and  respect  as  we  pay  to  the 
articles  of  fidth  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

**  For  man's  spiritual  inclinations  and  soul-wants  are  inseparably 
connected  with,  criticised  and  regnlated  by  the  amount  and  sort  of 
knowledge  he  actually  possesses.  He  may  stifle  it,  slander  it,  dis- 
regard it,  stop  his  ears  to  it  if  he  likes,  but  smothered  or  not,  listened 
to  or  not,  mistaken  or  not,  the  mind  will  have  ita  say,  will  criticise, 
weigh,  and  determine  the  worth  of  even  the  most  comforting 
darling  dogmas  of  his  souL  And  in  spite'  of  many  smotherings,  and 
chokings,  and  snubbings,  the  intellectual  part  of  mankind  is  beginning 
to  get  very  noisy  and  restiess  about  this  universal  audacious  quotation 
of  tiie  Deity. 

''  Tes,  it  will  come  in  its  time ;  and  what  will  follow  ?  Moral 
anarchy  and  reign  of  madness  ?  I  don't  see  their  necessity  at  all, 
unless  the  old  doctrine  dies  prematurely,  and  there  is  not  much 
chance  of  this.  Man  does  not  live  by  logic  alone,  and  lucky  it  is  that 
he  doesn  t,  and  will  stick  to  a  doctnne  of  this  sort,  and  be  loath  to 
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give  it  up  as  long  as  his  sonl  feds  its  necessity,  or  eyen  its  use,  let 
Iiis  intelleotnal  and  critical  part  cry  out  against  it  eyer  so  loudly.  I 
don't  think — I  hope  the  loss  will  not  come  to  any  man  nntil  he  can 
feel  that  it  is  a  yery  little  loss  indeed.  No,  men  will  not  let  the 
docixine  go  as  long  as  it  is  yitally  necessary  to  them ;  but  I  think 
I  see  reasons  why  it  is  not  yitally  necessary,  and  that  men  are 
finding  them,  and  will  find  them  ont. 

'^  I  don't  expect  the  change  to  he  bronght  about  by  any  sudden  and 
yiolent  reyolution  in  thought.  It  will  grow  up  gradually  in  men's 
minds — it  is  growing  now ;  the  idea  that  morality  can  justify  itselt 
that  it  can  show  its  right  to  be  enforced  as  a  duty,  without  the 
backing  of  theological  authority,  is  growing  and  spreading,  and  will 
grow  and  spread  in  men's  minds  xmtil  the  paramount  importance  and 
adyantage  of  resting  its  authority  and  teaching  it  on  these  reason- 
able grounds  will  become  apparent  The  old  doctrine  that  mcnrality 
cannot  recommend  itself  to  man  or  demand  his  obedience  unless  it  is 
taught  as  an  absolute,  imperious,  special  command  ftom  the  Creator,  wiU 
be  gradually  discarded  as  a  fallacy  no  longer  useful.  And  what  then  ? 
I  see  a  yision  of  men  realising  as  they  neyer  did  before  that  morality 
is  the  most  reasonable  of  all  reasonable  things,  that  it  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  the  highest  wisdom,  the  sternest  duty  of  man 
towards  the  community,  that  which  is  best  for  all,  and,  consequently, 
best  for  indiyiduals.  It  may  be  objected  to  this,  that  all  this  is  taught 
now.  Yes,  I  answer,  but  only  as  an  appendage  to  the  belief  in  a 
supernatural  reyelation,  and  not  nearly  equally  important.  But 
what  I  am  urging  is,  that  all  the  morality  taught  now  under  a 
belief  in  reyelation  would  still  be  taught  then — ^more  strongly  and 
successfully  than  before,  by  being  made  more  exdusiyely  prominent.  I 
see  a  yision  of  men  realising  all  this,  and  consequently  enforcing  wisd(Mn 
witha  wholeheartedness  and  unanimity  of  public  opinion  neyer  shown 
before  on  any  subject.  I  see  a  yision  of  near-sighted  selfishness,  hiding, 
dying,  and  gradually  becoming  extinct  under  the  influence  of  that 
opinion.  I  see  a  yision  of  the  gradual  destruction  of  moral  scepticism, 
arising  from  a  better  appreciation  of  the  reasons  in  fayour  of  yirtue. 
I  see  men  getting  a  just  intolerance  of  yice  as  being  a  mere  mean 
selfish  disregard  of  the  good  of  others.  I  see  increasing  energy  in 
both  moral  and  physical  research,  increasing  wonder  at  and  reyerenoe 
for  the  works  of  the  Creator. 

"  I  see  a  yision  of  children  taught  yirtue,  or,  as  they  call  it,  *  wisdom ' 
on  reasonable  grounds  from  their  youth  up.    I  see  I " 

**  I  see  a  yision  of  the  commandments  instilled  by  the  rules  of 
arithmetic,  of  professors  of  self-sacrifice,  of  chastity  taught  on  economic 
principles,"  sneers  Frank. 

"  Why  not  ?"  continued  I ;  "  if  self-sacrifice  can  be  shown  to  be  in 
the  long  run  the  highest  wisdom,  the  best  thing  for  the  good  of  the 
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mBBBf  and,  oonseqnently,  the  best  thing  in  the  long  nin  for  the  indi- 
vidual, why  ehonld  it  not  be  reasonably  and  conclusively  taught  to  be 
eo,  and  the  duty  of  obeying  such  a  condnsion  sternly  enforced  by 
public  opinion  as  a  duty  to  mankind  ? 

^'  If  you  ask  me  why  the  teaching  of  virtue  on  its  own  merits  has 
never  been  generally  adopted,  the  answer  is  easy :  the  people  who 
have  had,  I  may  really  say,  the  entire  control  of  education,  have 
naturally  chosen,  because  of  their  theological  beliefe,  to  teach  it 
another  way,  laying  more  stress  upon  the  duty  of  obeying  divine 
oommands  and  prepanng  for  a  future  life,  than  upon  the  f&ct  that 
virtue  is  the  highest  human  wisdom,  and  can  be  shown  to  be  so  by 
mere  ordinary  reason,  without  the  aid  of  a  single  religious  precept ; 
they  rather  teach  the  contrary  of  this,  strenuously  enforcing  upon 
souls  that  the  two  are  inseparable — that  morality  cannot  justify 
itself  without  the  aid  of  belief  in  a  reyelation,  but  with  the  removid 
of  the  latter  must  fall  to  the  ground.  As  a  natural  consequence  of 
^uch  teachinffy  and  want  of  teaching,  it  very  often  does.  But  if  some 
day,  as  I  prophecy,  people  are  taught  as  a  matter  of  course,  from  their 
youth  up,  the  wisdom  of  virtue  and  the  stem  duty  of  following  it  on  its 
own  merits,  this  mischief  at  any  rate,  will  be  saved.  It  might  not  have 
such  power  over  the  stupid  and  selfish,  though  the  effect  of  a  general 
pubUc  opinion,  that  virtue  is  a  public  duty,  would  have  great  force, 
but  it  would  be  the  salvation  of  those  souls  who  now,  sometimes,  when 
their  fiiith  is  shaken,  cast  their  morality  away  with  it,  from  a  mis- 
taken and  ignorant  notion  that  the  one  cannot  stand,  and  can  make 
no  daim  upon  the  conscience,  without  the  other. 

*^  An  'acknowledgment  that  we  can  lay  no  daim  to  supernatural 
knowledge  or  special  guidance  in  our  moral  ideas  does  not  necessarily 
contain  Uie  elements  of  immorality  and  hopeless  indolence.  Men  can 
act  on  relative  and  natural  truth  in  morality,  as  in  other  branches  of 
human  knowledge. 

'^  The  idea  of  the  inseparability  of  revelation  and  morality  becomes 
the  more  untenable  the  more  it  is  examined.  Every  day  you  may 
see  a  freethinker  with  a  morality  that  would  not  disgrace  a  saint^  side 
by  side  with  an  utterly  undoubting  belieyer  in  the  dogmas  of  revela- 
tion, whose  ideas  of  morality  are  not  far  aboye  those  of  the  most 
degraded  savage.  You  religious  people,  with  your  infallibilities,  revela- 
tions, infiedUble  precepts,  and  such  like,  do  a  great  deal  in  your  peculiar 
way  to  forward  the  doctrines  of  morality,  but  those  doctrines  can 
exist  without  them ;  they  would  and  do  defy  them  when  they  happen 
to  dash  with  them,  and  there  may  come  a  time  when  they  will  dispense 
with  them  altogether.  That  the  time  may  not  have  come  yet  when 
most  men's  intellects  will  force  them  to  follow — and  when  it  will  be 
good  for  them  to  follow — ^morality  for  the  sake  of  the  wisdom  and 
lightness  of  morality  alone,  I  am  willing  to  allow ;  but  that  these 
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necessary  and  reasonable  rules  of  life,  which  really  take  their  root  in 
the  yery  nature  of  humanity  and  the  circnmstanoes  of  human  life, 
are  bound  up  unaeparably  to  stand  or  fall  with  a  belief  in  the  three 
creeds,  or  in  any  creed  concerning  the  supernatural,  is  a  fallacy,  and 
a  &llacy  that,  with  the  quantity  of  anxious  uncertainty  about  our 
knowledge  of  the  supernatural  that  exists  in  our  day,  cannot  be  too 
strongly  scouted  and  shown  up. 

''  The  common  idea  that  infidelity  concerning  supematural^tenetB 
necessarily  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  good  is,'  I  am  thankful  to  say,  not 
true.  Moral  laws,  and  ihe  duty  of  following  them,  are  inseparable  from 
the  very  existence  of  humanity,  and  despair  of  knowing  with  sufficient 
certainty  what  is  beyond  nature,  t^ids  to  make  thoughtful  men  throw 
the  whole  of  their  hearts  and  en«*gies  into  their  study  and  their 
pursuit ;  they  can  discard  dogmas  and  definitions  of  man's  duty  to 
God  whom  they  do  not  know,  and  still  find  true  and  eyident  reasons 
for  deyoting  the  best  energies  of  their  minds  and  hearts  to  doing  their 
duty  to  their  n^ghbour  whom  they  do  know;  and  perhaps  some  day 
they  may  find  that  the  two  commandments  are  inseparable,  and  that 
they  haye  in  some  degree  fulfilled  both  by  studying  God's  laws 
in  the  uniyerse  patiently  and  earnestly,  and  working  through  them 
and  in  them  for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow  man. 

**  You  are  past  preaching  to,"  said  Frank,  rising  with  a  weary  yawn 
and  lighting  his  candle ;  **  1  wish  you  had  thought  I  was  "  (another 
yawn).  ^  I  can  only  say  that  I  look  upon  your  idea  of  men  Jfollowing 
morality  because  of  its  wisdom  and  expediency,  and  enforcing  it  on  those 
grounds,  as  utterly  chimerical  and  absurd.  The  human'  heart  is  so 
deprayed,  and  temptation  is  so  strong,  that  men  in  general  will  neyer 
follow  the  right  and  wise  path  without  the  aid  of  Ctod's  special 
commandment  and  encouragement." 

^^In  short,"  said  I,  ''man  ney^  can,  and  neyer  is  going  to  do 
what  he  knows  is  best  for  himself  and  follow  yirtue  without  the  uH 
of  that  by  which  sheep  are  induced  to  go  into  butchers'  shops,  ie., 
compulsion.    I  thank  you,  Master  Frank,  in  the  name  of  your  race." 

More  yawns;  and  so  to  bed. 
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Chaptbe  IV. 

"  Send  [Mrs.  M*KolIop  here,"  cried  Wilton,  hastily  and  imperiously, 
to  Major  Moncrief  *s  servant,  who  advanced  to  the  door.  "  One  of  the- 
Brosedale  ladies  has  been  caught  in  the  snow,  and  is  nearly  wet 
through." 

He  almost  lifted  Ella  &om  the  dog-cart  as  he  spoke,  and  led  her 
into  the  warm,  comfortable  hall.  While  he  removed  ihe  plaid  that 
wrapped  his  gnest,  the  astonished  Mrs.  M'EoUop  came  qnickly  on  tiie 
scene. 

"  Bh,  my  word!  bnt  ye're  wet !"  ^he  exclaimed.  **  C!ome  wi*  me, 
missee,  and  Til  see  till  ye;  and  you'd  be  the  better  of  a  drop  of  hot 
toddy  yerself.  Colonel." 

"  Oh,  I  shall  be  all  right !  Just  look  to  Miss  Eivers.  As  soon  a& 
you  have  got  rid  of  your  wet  things  we  vrill  have  luncheon,"  he  added, 
addressing  her.    She  bowed,  and  followed  the  portly  Mrs.  M'Kollop. 

"  I  hope  there  is  some  place  fit  to  take  a  lady  into,"  said  Wilton  to 
Major  Moncrief 's  man,  on  whom  the  domestic  arrangements  devolved, 
for  he  was  barely  acquainted  with  Mrs.  M*Kollop's  name.  This  im- 
portant functionary  was  attached  to  Glenraven  Lodge,  and  let  with 
the  premises.  To  this  species  of  serfdom  she  was  by  no  means  averse ; 
for  the  system  proved  profitable,  and,  by  a  sort  of  mental  inversion, 
she  had  grown  to  regard  the  temporary  proprietors  as  her  guests  and 
vassals. 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  believe  Mrs.  M'Kollop  keeps  the  top  rooms  pretty  tidy." 

"Well,  get  luncheon,  will  you?  I  hope  the  fire  is  good."  So 
saying,  Wilton  hastened  to  change  his  own  damp  clothes,  and  dom  a 
black  velvet  shooting-jacket.  His  toilet  was  completed,  and  he  vras 
fully  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  dining-room  before  any  one  appeared. 
"  Go  and  let  Miss  Kivers  know  luncheon  is  ready."  A  few  minutes 
more,  and  the  door  opened  to  admit  his  guest.  An  expression  of 
demure  fun  sparkled  in  her  eyes  as  she  came  in,  holding  up  the 
voluminous  drapery  of  Mrs.  M*Kollop's  best  dress— a  strongly-pro- 
nounced Mac-something  tartan,  of  bright  red  and  green  and  yellow 
— which  was  evidently  a  world  too  vnde  for  her  slight  waist.  Above 
-WBB  the  close-fitting  grey  jacket  of  her  own  dress,  which  had  been 
saved  from  wet  by  her  waterproofl 

"  I  trust  you  have  been  made  tolerably  comfortable,"  said  Wilton, 
placing  a  chair  for  her,  while  he  glanced  with  much  satisfaction  at  the 
fast-falling  snow. 
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^'Yonr  honsekeeper  has  been  so  good/'  she  replied,  with  her 
sweetest,  frankest  smile.  *'  She  exhausted  all  her  resooroea  to  snpjdy 
my  wants,  and  I  think  wonld  flBtin  haye  made  me  oome  to  Innoheon  in 
her  best  bonnet,  which  is  the  most  wonderfdl  thing  you  ever  saw.  It 
has  feathers,  and  flowers,  and  currants  in  it" 

''  I  suppose  c&rrots  and  turnips  would  be  too  much  like  the  insignia 
of  office.  But  you  must  be  ezlmusted.  Pray  sit  down  and  haye  some 
luncheon." 

"  Thank  you.    I  do  feel  rather  hungry." 

It  seemed  almost  incredible  to  be  sitting  tete-a-tete  with  EUa,  after 
all  his  dreams  and  efforts :  but  eyen  more  surprising  was  hex  quiet, 
unembarrassed  manner.  Had  Wilton  been  her  grandfather,  she  could 
not  haye  eaten  with  more  composure,  and,  it  must  be  added,  zest, 
showing  a  decided  preference  for  cold  game  and  sweets. 

^*  Let  me  recommend  some  hot  wine-and-water,"  said  Wilton,  as  she 
put  down  her  knife  and  fork,  after  ref usmg  a  second  supply  of  grouse. 

''  Thank  you,  no.  I  neyer  take  wine ;  but  if  I  might  ask  £ar 
something?" 

**  Certainly ;  anything  within  the  resources  of  G-lenrayen  and  Mis. 
M'Kollop." 

*'  Then  may  I  haye  a  cup  of  coffee  ?" 

Wilton  immediately  ordered  it ;  and  when  it  came,  his  guest  ex- 
pressed high  approyal. 

''  Ah  I  your  people  haye  learned  how  to  make  this  in  France." 

^  From  Frenchmen,  at  any  rate.  That  was  one  accomplishment 
our  seryants  picked  up." 

''  The  coffee  at  Brosedale  is  so  dead ;  it  is  not  the  least  like  coffee ! 
This  reminds  me  of  Italy  and  France." 

''  Then  you  haye  been  a  good  deal  abroad  ?" 

^'  Nearly  all  my  life."  A  f  ull^stop ;  and  Wilton  felt  he  had  led  up 
neatly  to  the  story  of  her  past. 

<<As  you  will  take  nothing  more,  suppose  we  go  into  the  next 
room  T    She  rose,  and  then  stopped. 

''  Oh  I  I  haye  lost  Mrs.  M'Eollop's  shoe  under  the  table."  Wilton 
laughed  and  assisted  in  the  search. 

<<  I  wish  we  had  anything  nearer  the  mark  to  offer  you,"  he  said,  as 
he  produced  a  huge  broad-soled  thick  shoe,  tied  on  the  instep.  ^'  They 
must  fit  you  like  snow-shoes." 

''  There  is  a  good  deal  of  stocking  to  fill  up  with,"  she  replied,  as 
she  managed  to  shuffle  into  the  room  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hall, 
which  was  somewhat  more  ornamental  than  the  one  they  left.  Sundry 
sporting  prints,  a  deer*s  head,  yarious  pipes,  and  plenty  of  writing 
materials,  with  a  splendid  fire,  and  seyeral  comfortable  easy-chairs 
made  it  a  pleasant  apartment. 

"  And  you  liye  here  ?"  said  Ella  Riyers.  moying  round  the  room 
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with  some  cnrioBitj ;  ^^  and  yon  smoke  yery  good  cigars.  I  recognise 
the  perfame." 

''  I  hope  it  is  not  very  disagreeable  ?' 

"  Disagreeable !  Oh  no !  I  lore  it.  Bat  how  it  snows !  There 
is  no  chance  of  my  getting  back  till  it  abates." 

"  Certainly  not,"  returned  Wilton  cheerfully,  and  adopting  her  easy 
friendly  tone.  "  So  pray  sit  down  near  the  fire,  and  permit  me  to 
enjoy  the  fruit  of  my  treasure  trore — I  mean  a  little  talk  with  you." 

"  Tes — it  is  yery  nice  to  talk  over  a  good  fire,"  she  said,  returning 
slowly  from  the  window  and  seating  herself  in  a  large  chair ;  *'  but  I 
wish  it  would  clear." 

"I  suppose  young  Fergusson  will  be  yery  anxious  about  you,"  re- 
marked Wilton,  taking  advantage  of  her  steady  gaze  at  the  fire  to 
study  the  graceful  outline  of  her  head,  and  ear,  and  neck,  the  pale 
delicate  oval  of  her  face.  There  was  a  wonderfully  patrician  look 
about  this  mysterious  girl ;  how  small  and  white  were  the  hands  she 
had  carelessly  clasped  upon  her  kneel  and,  simple  as  were  her 
manners  too,  they  were  infinitely  more  refined  than  the  superb  Miss 
Saville  s ;  and,  at  all  events,  he  would  have  her  all  to  himself  for  the 
next  two  hours. 

''  Anxious  about  me  ?"  she  ^d,  after  a  moment's  silence ;  "  not  very. 
He  will  be  anxious  about  his  parcel  (which  after  all  I  did  not  get), 
and  vexed  at  my  absence.  But  Donald  is  a  strange  boy.  I  know 
him." 

<<He  must  be  an  ungrateful  young  dog,"  said  Wilton,  carefully 
averting  his  eyes  as  she  turned  to  him.    "  You  are  so  good  to  him." 

''  He  is  not  what  yon  would  call  grateful,  though  he  is  very  fond  of 
me — that  is,  I  have  become  a  necessity  to  him ;  then  he  knows  I  am 
fond  of  him,  and  I  beUeve  no  one  else  is,  not  even  his  father..  Poor, 
poor  fellow!    Ah !  how  I  feel  for  him T' 

''He  cannot  be  a  pleasant  companion." 

''  At  times  most  unpleasant ;  then,  again,  wonderfully  sympathetic, 
and  so  dependent,  that  I  feel  a  great  strong,  free  creature,  rich  in 
yonth  and  health  and  strength,  all  grand  things  that  Sir  Peter's  gold 
cannot  buy,  and  then  I  can  do  anything  for  him.  Then  I  forget  the 
dark  side  of  my  own  lot,  and  only  see  the  wealth  that  nature  has 
given  me." 

"  You  are  indeed  wealthy !" 

"  In  some  ways,  yes ;  in  others '*   She  stopped,  shook  her  head, 

with  a  smile  half  sad,  half  mocking,  and  resumed  her  gaze  at  the  fire. 

There  was  a  short  pause,  and  Wilton  said :  "  Still,  to  so  bold  a 
spiiit  as  yours,  it  must  be  imprisonment  indeed ;  and  I  am  not  sur- 
prised that  you  seize  every  chance  of  momentary  reliefl  But — 
forgive  me  if  I  am  presumptuous — it  was  no  ordinary  courage  that 
would  take  you  so  far  afield  that  night  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  you 
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retreating  in  the  moonlight — no  ordinary  inducement  that  wonld 
tempt  yon  to  such  a  distance." 

"I  had  inducement  enough,"  she  returned,  with  a  slight  sigh. 
''  Donald  had  been  in  one.  of  his  worst  moods  all  day— one  of  hi» 
mean,  suspicious  tempers,  and  I  could  not  persuade  him  to  go  to  bed 
till  late.  Then  I  opened  the  study  window,  and  looked  out  to  breathe 
and  grow  tranquil  before  I  tried  to  sleep ;  then  tiie  memory  of  the 
moonlight  nights,  long  ago,  when  I  used  to  sit  in  a  comer  by  the 
window,  before  the  lamp  was  brought,  and  listen  to  my  father  talking 
(rather,  dreaming  aloud — oh !  so  gloriously !),  came  over  me  with  a 
wild  irrestible  longing  to  be  out  in  the  free  air,  alone  and  standing 
upright  before  heayen,  with  things  reaUy  greater  than  myself  about 
me — $ueh  an  intense  longing,  that  I  sprang  down  the  steps  and 
away."  As  she  said  the  last  word,  she  xmdasped  her  hands  and 
threw  one  out,  with  a  sudden  expressive  gesture  full  of  grace,  and  not 
without  a  certain  dignity.  ''  But  I  suppose,  to  you  it  seems  shocking/' 
And  again  she  turned  to  the  fire. 

^  By  no  means !"  exclaimed  Wilton  eagerly.  ''  Pray  do  not  imagine 
me  a  slare  to  ^  the  shocking.'  What  you  do  seems  right,  and  natural 
in  you  to  an  extraordinary  degree;  but  every  one  may  not  view 
matters  as  I  do,  and,  I  ccmfess,  I  wished  to  escort  you  back,butdared 
not  intrude :  besides,  I  was  not  alone." 

''  Escort  me  back !"  she  replied,  with  a  low  sweet  laugh  of  genuine 
merriment  "  That  would  have  put  a  climax  to  my  misdoings,  and, 
also  (pardon  the  rudeness),  destroyed  the  sense  of  freedom.  As  it 
was,  my  outbreak  was  severely  rebuked  by  Miss  Walker,  who  was 
informed  of  my  absence,  and  talked  yards  of  sense  and  propriety  before 
I  escaped  to  bed.  Ah  I  what  a  degrading  finale  to  a  moment's  oat- 
break  into  light  and  liberty  I  But  I  must  not  quarrel  with  MitB 
Walker.   She  is  '  Madonna  dell'  Esperanza.' " 

There  was  a  wonderful  charm  in  her  voice  and  manner,  a  curious 
mixture  of  softness  and  daring. 

"And,  pray,  why  do  you  dignify  that  iron-grey  woman  with  so 
romantic  a  titie?    I  should  not  imagine  her  in  the  least  hopeful." 

''She  found  me  when  I  was  at  a  very  low  ebb,  and  placed  me  witti 
Donald." 

"  Indeed !  Then  he  ought  to  consider  her  his  *  Dame  de  bon  aeoouzs.'" 

"  He  thinks  I  am  fortunate !" 

"  And  when  you  found  yourself  so  far  from  human  aid  that  night, 
did  you  not  feel  uncomfortable?"  resumed  Wilton,  hoping  to  lead  her 
back  to  her  reminiscences. 

"  Yes.  When  I  turned  to  go  back  the  fire  had  nearly  burnt  out 
in  my  heart ;  but,  you  see,  I  have  never  been  with  wom^,  so  their 
fears  are  not  mine.  I  fear  what  they  may  think  of  me  when  I  act 
difierently  from  them." 
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^'  I  suppose,  then,  you  have  numerous  brotheis  ?'' 
'^I  have  neither  brother  nor  sister.  My  fiEither" — she  paused. 
*^  Ah !  if  you  could  hare  known  my  father  I  He  was  a  great  poli- 
tician, a  great  philanthropist,  a  true  man !  and  he  was  surrounded  by 
men  like  himself,  deyot^  to  humanity.  They  were  all  yery  good  to 
me — when  they  remembered  my  existence,  which  was  not  always,  you 
know."  A  Uttle  arch  smile,  that  made  Wilton  bum  to  tell  her  how 
irresistibly  she  absorbed  his  mind,  heart,  imagination  I 

"  Well — ^your  father,"  said  he,  with  wonderful  composure,  rising  as 
he  spoke  to  stir  the  fire — "your  father,  I  presume,  adored  you?'* 

^'  Alas,  no !"  There  was  great  forgiving  tenderness  and  sadness  in 
her  Toice.  *'  He  perhaps  remembered  me  least  of  all ;  and  when  he 
did,  I  brought  bitter  thoughts.  My  mother,  whom  he  did  adore,  died 
when  I  was  bom ;  so  you  see  I  have  been  quite  alone.  Yet  I  grew  to 
be  of  importance  to  him ;  for  just  before  he  died,  he  told  me  to  take 
her  ring,  which  he  had  always  worn,  and  wear  it  for  both  their  sakee. 
See,  there  it  is."  She  held  out  her  right  hand  to  show  where  it 
encircled  her  slender  third  finger. 

"  Then  you  Uyed  in  Italy  ?"  said  Wilton,  to  lead  her  on. 

"  Yes,  my  first  memories  are  of  Italy.    A  great  half-ruined  villa 

on  a  hill-side  near  Genoa ;  and  my  nurse,  a  Boman  woman,  with 

such  grand  black  eyes.    I  used  to  love  to  look  into  them,  and  see 

myself  in  them;     How  she  byed  me  and  spoiled  me !    My  father 

must  have  had  money  then,  for  he  came  and  went,  and  seemed  to  me  a 

great  person ;  but  I  feared  him,  though  he  y^as  gentle  and  beautifol^ 

for  he  shunned  me.    Oh,  yes,  how  noble  he  looked!  None  of  the 

others  yrere  like  him ;  and  he  was  English  on  his  £Etther's  side,  so  he 

said,  when  he  told  me  to  keep  the  name  of  Biyersf  but  we  had  many 

names :  one  in  Italy,  another  in  Paris,  another  in  Germany.    I  did 

not  like  Paris.   The  first  time  we  were  there  I  had  a  g(mv€mante  ; 

she  taught  me  a  little,  and  tormented  me  much ;  but  still  I  do  know 

French  best.    I  can  y^rite  it  well ;  but  though  I  speak  Italian  and 

German,  I  cannot  read  either  or  ymte  either."  She  had  again  dasped 

her  hands  over  her  knee,  and  went  on  softly  and  dreamily  as  if  to- 

herself ;    Wilton  still  keeping  silence  and  gazing  inteniJy  at  the 

speaker,  earnestly  hoping  nothing  would  intermpt  or  tum  her  from  her 

spoken  musings. 

'*  But  you  evidently  learned  to  draw,"  he  suggested  softly. 

''  My  father  was  a  great  artist — would  have  been  acknowledged  as 

a  great  artist,  had  he  not  been  gradually  absorbed  in  schemes  for 

raising  the  poor,  and  ignorant,  and  oppressed,  for  giving  them  political 

life.     There  were  many  artists  among  our  friends,  and  all  were 

willing  to  teach  me  and  help  me.    To  draw  seemed  to  me  as  natural 

as  to  breathe,  and  if  I  ever  had  a  moment  of  personal  ambition,  it 

was  to  be  a  true,  a  reec^nised  artist ;  but  I  had  scarce  any.    You, 
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oven  yon,  patrician  Englishman  as  yon  are !"  tnming  to  him  inik 
sndden  animation,  ''yon  "wonld  have  admired  my  father.  He  was 
my  ideal  of  a  tme  knight,  so  simple,  so  noble,  so  refined ;  with  sock 
«  deep,  feryent  faith  in  his  fellow-men.  Of  conrse,  he  and  all  our 
friends  were  hunted,  proscribed ;  so  I  never  knew  a  relation.  And  be, 
my  father,  never  could  bear  to  speak  of  my  mother ;  so  I  only  know 
from  her  picture  that  she  was  fair  and  sweet-looking." 

^*  What  a  strange,  sad  life  for  a  girl !"  said  Wilton,  with  genniiie 
sympathy. 

^'  Strange,  but  not  sad.  Oh,  no  I  I  was  ignorant  (I  am  ignorant, 
by  your  standard),  and  not  a  little  neglected.  But  what  delight  it 
was  to  listen  to  the  men  my  father  knew,  to  hear  the  grand  schemeB 
they  planned ;  the  noble,  tender  pity  for  the  suffering  and  oppreflsed ; 
the  real  brotherhood  they  acknowledged  to  all  muikind,  and  the  sest 
of  danger ;  for  often  a  well-loved  conunde  was  missing,  and  some  never 
returned !  Imprisonment  in  Italy  or  Prussia  for  a  political  offidDoe  is 
a  serious  matter.  The  first  time  I  ever  won  real  notice  from  my  father 
was  at  Naples.  There  was  a  man  we  loved  muchj  he  was  called 
Diego ;  it  was  not  his  real  name.  He  was  very  mudi  suspected  by 
the  govempient.  My  father  found  out  he  was  to  be  seized  that  day, 
and  he,  knew  not  who  to  trust  to  send  him  word ;  so  I  begged  to  be 
honoured  by  his  permission  to  carry  the  message,  and  I  managed  it 
alL  I  borrowed  a  costume  from  my  maid*s  niece;  I  went  alone  on 
the  Oorso,  and  ofiered  bunches  of  violets  to  every  one — oh !  I  had 
heaps  of  paoli — ^till  I  met  him  and  said  the  word  which  sufficed." 

*'  You  did  this  ?"  cried  Wilton. 

^'Yes,  I  had  but  thirteen  years  then.  Oh  I  my  &ther  always 
noticed  me  after,  and  I  would  have  dared  much  for  that.  Then  we 
were  in  London  and  in  many  places ;  we  grew  poorer  and  poorer. 
I  think  my  father  helped  the  cause  largely.  Two  years  ago,  we  were 
in  Paris,  and  then  I  saw  my  father  was  dying.  There  were  very  tew 
of  our  clique  there,  for  the  Emperor*s  spies  were  legion.  I  did  not 
stop  to  think  of  fear  or  grief ;  I  only  wanted  to  keep  him  quiet  and 
content  to  the  last,  for  you  see,"  with  a  sort  of  exultation  very  touch- 
ing, *^  I  was  now  very  important  to  him ;  he  thought  more  of  me, 
and  I  have  always  believed  it  was  in  the  hope  of  arranging  some 
shelter,  some  refuge  for  me  that  he  came  to  London,  now  more  than 
two  years  ago.  Diego  came  to  see  us ;  he  had  a  long  talk  with  my 
fftther,  who  said  to  him  when  he  was  going,  ^  Do  your  best,  for  her 
eake.' 

"  Two  days  after,  Diego  came  again  and  demanded  to  see  my  father 
alone.  Presently  there  was  a  cry ;  they  called  me,  and  when  I  went 
in,  my  father  lay  in  Diego's  arms,  the  blood  streaming  from  his 
mouth.  He  died  two  days  after;"  an  instant's  pause  and  she  re- 
sumed quickly:  ''I  was  quite  alone,  and  had  but  a  few  shillings, 
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Poor  DiegOy  bow  good  he  was !  He  did  mucli  for  me.  My  father 
had  a  diamond  ring;  they  sold  it^  and  so  thmgs  were  paid  for. 
Diego,  poor  fellow!  he  was  rich  then;  he  had  fiye  gold  pieces, 
sovereigns.  He  left  me  two.  He  was  oUiged  to  go  away;  he 
promised  Mrs.  Kershaw  to  come  back  for  me,  bat  he  never  came. 
He  is  no  donbt  imprisoned  or  killed." 

"  Who  was  Mrs.  Kersbaw  ?*'  asked  Wilton,  hnskily,  "  and  how  old 
is  this  Diego?" 

''  Diego !  Oh,  fifty — sixty,  I  am  not  snre !  Mrs.  Kershaw  is  the 
landlady  of  the  lodgings  where  my  father  died.  Such  a  strange 
woman !  Not  nnkind,  at  all  events  to  me.  There  was  a  lady  in 
the  rooms  above  onrs  who  was  very  kind  to  me,  and  felt  for  me. 
Nearly  five  months  after  I  was  left  quite  alone  Miss  Walker  came 
to  stay  with  this  lady,  and  so  they  managed  to  have  me  engaged  as 
companion  to  Donald.  Ah,  it  was  all  so  wretched !  Nothing  recon- 
ciled me  to  Brosedale  but  the  scenery ;  that  made  me  remember  there 
was  a  world  of  life  and  beauty  beyond  Donald's  study."  She  stopped, 
and,  leaning  back,  pressed  both  hands  over  her  face,  as  if  to  shut  out 
the  present.  Wilton  scarce  knew  how  to  speak  to  her  without  saying 
too  much.  He  had  sufficiently  deUcate  instincts  to  feel  that  he  must 
not,  when  she  was  in  such  a  mood,  show,  by  the  slightest  indication, 
that  he  was  her  lover ;  nay,  his  deep  sympathy  made  him  for  the 
moment  forget  the  fair  woman  in  the  lonely,  sufiering  girl. 

"  And  had  none  of  your  &ther's  friends  a  wife  or  a  sister  with  whom 
you  might  have  taken  shelter  ?  Brosedale,  under  such  circumstances, 
must  have  been  a  real  inferno'* 

^'  No ;  I  have  met  one  or  two  ladies  abroad  connected  with  our 
cause,  and  they  were  fiEtr  away.  But  Brosedale  was  more  astonishing 
than  anything  else.  Miss  Walker,  who  likes  me,  although  I  shock 
her  every  hour  in  the  day,  warned  me  of  the  respect  I  must  show  to 
'  miladi '  and  her  daughters,  and  I  never  dreamed  of  disrespect  towards 
them,  but  they  were — they  are,  so  strange ;  they  are  so  ignorant ;  they 
belong  to  the  Middle  Ages.  When  I  spoke  to  them  of  the  scenery ; 
when  I  asked  them  questions  about  their  country ;  when  I  addressed 
them  as  my  fellow-creatures,  they  were  petrified ;  they  were  indig- 
nant ;  they  went  through  a  little  comedy  of  insulted  majesty,  very 
droll,  but  not  pleasant.  Then  I  began  to  know  what  it  is  to  beUeve 
that  you  are  made  of  different  clay  from  certain  others  of  your  fellows. 
Alas !  what  wide  gulfs  still  yawn  between  man  and  man,  and  what 
precious  things  must  be  cast  in  before  they  are  filled  up. 

**  Well — and  Donald  ?    How  did  you  get  on  with  Donald  ?" 

''  He  was  inclined  to  treat  me  like  a  petted  animal ;  but,  no !  Per 
Bacelio  !  that  should  not  be.  I  said,  *'  If  you  are  good,  you  shall  call 
me  Ella,  and  I  will  call  you  Donald.'  He  replied,  *  I  am  Master  Fer- 
gusson ;'  and  I  said,  ^  Not  so.    It  is  too  long ;  besides,  I  am  your 
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saperior  in  age  and  in  knowledge,  so  between  ns  theie  shall  be  kind- 
ness and  freedom/  Now  I  mark  my  displeasnre  by  calling  him 
Master  Fergnsson.  Ah!  how  astonished  was  Miss  Walker  and 
*  miladi/  but  I  laughed." 

*'I  am  surprised  he  can  bear  you  out  of  his  sight,"  eTclaimed 
Wilton,  warmly,  and  checked  himself ;  but  she  only  noticed  his  words. 

''He  does  not  like  n(^  to'be  away."  I  am  often  imprisoned 
for  weeks.  Last  August  I  grew  weak  and  languid,  so  Lady 
Ferguseon  gave  me  a  holiday.  I  had  nowhere  to  go  bat  to 
Mrs.  Kershaw's ;  then  she  was  taken  ill— «  bad  fever — 00  I  nursed 
her,  thankful  to  be  of  use.  Then  Donald  summoned  me  back, 
and,"  turning  with  the  peculiar  air  of  gracious  acknowledgment 
which  Wilton  had  before  noticed^  she  added, ''  it  was  on  my  joomey 
back  I  met  you.  Oh,  how  weary  I  was  I  I  had  been  awake  night 
after  night.  I  was  stupefied  with  fiEitigue,  and  you  were  so  good. 
C!ould  death  then  have  come  to  me  in  sleep,  I  should  hare  held  out 
my  arms  to  him.  Yet  you  see  I  was  terrified  at  the  idea  of  being 
hurt  or  torn  when  the  train  was  OTersei" 

''You  behaved  like — like  an  angel,  or  rather  like  a  true  high- 
souled  woman." 

She  laughed  softly,  and,  rising,  attempted  to  walk  to  the  window. 
"  Ah !"  she  exclaimed, ''  I  forgot  my  shoes ;"  then,  resuming  her  seat, 
went  on :  "  There,  I  hare  told  you  aU  my  life.  Why,  I  cannot  say ; 
but  if  I  have  wearied  you,  it  is  your  own  ficiult.  You  listened  as  if 
you  cared  to  hear,  whUe  to  me  it  has  been  sad,  yet  sweet,  to  recall  the 
past,  to  talk  of  my  father  to  one  who  will  not  mock  at  his  opinions — 
his  dreams,  if  you  will  But,  ah !  what  dreams !  what  hopes !  Thank 
God  I  he  lived  to  know  of  Graribaldi's  triumph — ^to  see  the  papal 
throne  tremble  at  the  upheaval  of  Italy!  These  glimpses  of  light 
gladdened  him  at  the  last ;  for  never  was  Christian  martyr  uphdd  by 
faith  in  a  future  world  more  steadfastly  than  my  £ftther  by  his  beUef  in 
the  political  regeneration  of  this  one.  Yet  I  have,  perhapEf,  forgottffli 
myself  in  speaking  so  much." 

She  turned  toWds  Wilton  as  she  spoke,  and,  placing  her  elbow  on 
the  arm  of  the  chair,  rested  her  chin  in  the  palm  of  her  hand,  looking 
at  him  with  the  large,  deep  blue  eyes  which  had  so  struck  him  at 
first,  her  long  lashes  wet  with  tear-drops,  of  which  she  was  un- 
conscious. 

''At  least,  said  Wilton,  "you  must  feel  that  no  speaker  ever 
riveted  attention  more  than  you  have.  As  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
opinions  so  disinterestedly  upheld,  I  neither  combat  nor  assent  to 
them.  I  can  only  think  of  you — so  young,  so  alone !"  It  is  impos- 
sible to  say  how  much  passionate  sympathy  he  was  about  to  express, 
when  a  sudden  change  in  Ella  Bivers'  &ce  made  him  stop  and  turn 
round.    To  his  infinite  annoyance  there  stood  Major  Moncrie^  with 
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the  door  in  his  hand,  and  an  expression  of  utter  blank  astonishment 
on  his  countenance,  his  coat  covered  with  fiast-melting  snow,  and 
evidently  ju^t  diBmounted. 

"  HoUo,  Moncrief !"  cried  Wilt(»i,  his  eyery-day  sharp  senses  recalled 
in  a  moment  by  this  sudden,  unwelcome  apparition.  "  Wet  to  the 
ekin,  I  suppose,  like  Miss  Biyers" — a  waye  of  the  hand  towards 
her — *'  and  myself.  I  most  fortuilately  oyertook  her  halfway  from 
Monksclengh,  and  brought  her  here  for  shelter." 

^'  Oh!"  ejaculated  Moncrief:  it  sounded  like  a  groaqu 

"  You  haye  met  my  chum,  Major  Moncrief,  haye  you  not,  Miss 
Biyers?" 

She  shook  her  head.     "  You  know  I  am  always  with  Donald." 

''  Oh,  ah,  I  see !"  muttered  Moncrief.  ^'  No,  I  haye  neyer  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  the  young  lady  before;  fl^d  so,  Wilton,  I  will  not 
interrapt  you.    I  will  go  and  change  my  clothes." 

''  Interrupt !"  said  Ella,  as  he  left  the  room.  *'  What  does  he  mean 
by  interrupt  ?    Who  is  he  ? — ^your  uncle — ^your  guardian  ?" 

''  Do  you  think  I  require  a  guardian  at  my  age,"  replied  Wilton, 
laughing,  though  greatly  annoyed  at  Moncriefs  tone. 

*^  How  old  are  you,"  asked  Ella»  but  so  softly  and  simply  that  the 
question  did  not  seem  rude. 

"Almost  four  and  thirty;  and,  en  revanchS,  how  old  are  you?" 

"  Almost  twenty." 

'^  I  should  not  haye  thought  you  so  much  ;  yet  there  are  tiiQes  you 
look  more.  Howeyer,  Moncrief  is  an  old  brother  officer  of  mine; 
really  a  friend,  but  a  queer  fellow,  a  little  odd#" 

^'  I  see ;  and  I  do  not  think  he  likes  me  to  be  here.  Can  I  not 
go?"  said  Ella,  starting  up  and  making  her  way  to  the  window, 
although  she  left  a  shoe  behind  her  in  her  progress. 

'*  Not  like  you !  More  probably  fascinated  at  first  sight,"  returned 
Wilton,  attempting  to  laugh  off  the  impression  she  had  received, 
though  feeling  terribly  annoyed  at  Moncriefs  manifestation.  "  And 
as  to  returning,  you  cannot  stir  just  yet ;  the  snow  has  only  just 
cleared  off  and  may  recommence." 

"  Still  I  ^should  so  much  like  to  return ;  and  I  am  sure  I  could 
manage  to  walk  very  well." 

'*  I  do  not  wish  to  be  oppressively  hospitable,  so  I  will  leave  you  for 
a  moment  to  inquire  ^hat  will  be  the  best  mode  of  reaching  Broee- 
dale."    So  saying,  he  quited  the  room  and  followed  Major  Moncrief. 

He  found  tiiat  excellent  soldier  in  his  dressing-gown,  and  wearing 
a  more  "  gruesome  "  expression  than  could  be  accounted  for  by  his 
occupation,  viz.,  sipping  some  scalding-hot  whisky-and-water. 

**  Have  you  had  anything  to  eat?"  asked  Wilton  amiably.  "  I 
believe  luncheon  is  still  on  the  table." 

'*  No,  it  is  not,"  replied  the  Major  curtly;  **  and  I  do  not  want 
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anything.  I  had  a  crort  of  bread  and  oheeee  at  that  fiurmer's  below 
the  mill,  so  yon  can  go  back  to  yonr  charming  gaest" 

*^  And  you  must  come  with  me,  Monorief.  Nerer  mind  the 
dressing-gown,  man;  it  is  quite  becoming.  You  frightened  Miss 
Biyers,  you  looked  so  *  dour '  just  now.  I  want  her  to  see  what  a 
pleasant  fellow  you  can  be." 

**  Thank  you !  I  am  not  quite  Such  a  muff  as  to  spoil  a  tete-a-tete." 

"  Gome,  Moncrief,  you  know  that  is  bosh.  I  overtook  Miss  Biyers 
as  she  was  struggling  through  the  snow,  and  I  do  not  suppose  you  or 
any  other  man  would  have  left  her  behind.  Then  I  couldn't  possibly 
pass  my  own  gate  in  such  a  storm ;  besides,  the  poor  girl  was  so  wei^ 
Be  that  as  it  may,  you  shall  not  be  unoiyil ;  so  finish  your  grog,  and 
come  along." 

''  Let  me  put  on  my  coat.  If  I  am  to  pl^y  propriety,  I  must  dress 
accordingly.  How  in  the  name  of  fortune  did  you  come  to  know  this 
MiasBiyers?"  growled  Moncrief. 

<'  \Vhy  at  Broeedale,  of  course.  Wheneyer  they  dragged  ise  in  to 
see  that  poor  boy  she  was  there,  and  one  can't  be  unciyil  to  a  woman, 
and  a  pretty  girl  to  boot." 

''  Pretty!"  ejaculated  the  Major,  thrusting  himself  with  unnecessary 
yehemence  into  his  coat ;  "  I  did  not  see  much  prettiness  about  her  ; 
she  has  big  eyes,  that's  all." 

'*  Gome  and  haye  another  look,  then,  and  perhaps  you  will  find  it 
out,"  said  Wilton  pleasantly,  as  sorely  against  his  will  Moncrief 
followed  him  downstairs. 

''  I  haye  much  pleAure  in  introducing  two  such  admirable  repre- 
sentatiyes  of  two  great  opposing  systems*  Major  Moncrief  is 
conservatiye  among  conseryatiyes ;  Miss  Biyers  revolutionary  among 
democrats !"  said  Wilton. 

'*  You  say  so  for  me ;  I  myself  scarce  know  enough  to  be  any- 
thing," she  replied  in  a  low  tone,  turning  from  the  window  at  which 
she  was  standing  when  they  entered,  acknowledging  the  introduction 
and  Moncrief  s  '*  boo,"  as  he  would  have  called  it,  by  a  slight  haughty 
curtsey,  which  even  Mrs.  M'EoUop's  plaid  dress  did  not  spoil,  as  she 
spoke. 

'^A  young  lady  confessing  ignorance  on  any  subject  is  a  rara 
arris  nowadays,''  returned  Moncrief  gloomily. 

Ella  Biyers  looked  earnestly  at  him  as  he  spoke,  and  then  glanced 
with  a  sort  of  mute  appeal  to  Wilton,  who  felt  instinctively  that  in 
spite  of  her  composed  brave  air,  her  heart  was  beating  with  sorrowful 
indignation  at  the  Major's  unfriendly  aspect.  ''You  must  know, 
Miss  Biyers,"  said  Wilton,  with  his  pleasantest  smile^  longing  all  the 
time  to  fall  upon  and  thrash  desperately  his  good  friend  and  comrade, 
"  you  must  know  that  my  friend  Moncrief  is  the  gloomy  ascetic  of  the 
regiment,  always  available  for  the  skeleton's  part  at  the  feast,  that 
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IB  the  mess,  a  terror  to  lively  subs,  and  only  cheerfal  when  some  one 
in  a  terrible  scrape  reqnires  his  help  to  get  ont  of  it ;  but  one  grows 
accnstomed  even  to  a  skeleton.  I  have  been  shut  np  with  him  for 
nearly  six  weeks,  and  yon  see  I  have  not  committed  suicide  yet ;  bat 
he  is  a  first-rate  old  Bones  after  all !"  slapping  the  nngenial  Major  on 
the  shoulder. 

^'  Is  he  really  unhappy  ?*'  asked  Ella,  with  such  genuine  wonder 
and  curiosity  that  the '  dour '  Major  yielded  to  the  irresistible  in- 
fluences, and  burst  into  a  gracious  laugh,  in  which  Wilton  joined,  and 
the  doud  which  Moncrief  brought  with  him  was  almost  dispersed — 
not  quite,  for  Ella  was  changed  pale,  composed,  silent,  with  an 
evidently  unconscious  drawing  to  Wilton's  side,  that  did  not  help  to 
steady  his  pulse  or  cool  his  brain.  ''It  is  quite  clear,"  said  Miss 
Bivers  anxiously ;  *'  may  I  not  return  ?  for  in  another  hour  night  will 
close.    I  must  go !" 

"  Certainly,"  cried  Wilton,  who  was  feeling  dreadfully  bored  by  the 
flagging  conversation  and  general  restraint  of  Moncrief  s  presence  ; 
"  your  dress  will  be  dry  by  this  time,  and  while  you  put  it  on  I  will 
order  the  dog-cart.  I  will  driye  you  over  to  Brosedale  in  half  an 
hour,  snow  or  no  snow." 

"  You— drive  me — Oh,  no !  I  can  walk  quite  well ;  I  am  not  the 
least  afraid.    Do  not  come  out  again." 

"My  dear  Miss  Eivers !  allow  you  to  walk  alone?  Impossible! 
Eyen  this  stem  Bones,  this  incarnation  of  inexorable  fate,  would  not 
demand  such  a  sacrifice.  Moncrief,  ring  the  bell;  summon  Mrs. 
M'Eollop  from  the  vasty  deep  to  attend  our  fair  guest.  You  must 
know.  Miss  Bivers,  my  brother-in-arms  is  part  proprietor  of  this 
sylvan  lodge  ?" 

*'  Then  will  he  forgive  my  intrusion,"  said  their  guest,  with  an  air 
80  deprecating  as  to  a  man  of  his  age,  so  certainly  dignified  as  to 
herself,  yet  so  simple  VTithal,  that  the  hidden  spring  of  chivalry  far 
down  in  the  man's  nature  was  struck  and  rushed  to  the  sur&ce  all 
the  more  strongly  for  the  depth  of  the  boring. 

"  You  must  think  me  '  a  skeleton  of  the  feast,'  indeed,  as  Wilton 
has  been  good  enough  to  describe  me,  if  I  were  not  ready  to  welcome 
the  chance  visit  of  a  charming  young  lady;  I  am  not  quite  so 
hopeless  an  old  '  Bones '  as  you  both  would  make  out." 

'*  Bravo !"  cried  Wilton,  highly  pleased  at  his  change  of  tone. 

''  Thank  you,"  said  Miss  Biyers  simply ;  and  then  the  door  opened 
to  admit  Mrs.  M'Kollop,  who  bore  upon  her  arm  a  mass  of  drapery, 
and  in  her  hand  a  very  small  pair  of  boots,  evidently  the  garments 
she  had  been  drying. 

''  They  are  all  nice  an'  weel  aired,  if  you  want  to  be  going,"  said  the 
benign  ruler  of  the  roost.  ''It's  a  wee  bit  dear  just  noo,  but  I'm 
thinking  the  frost  is  coming  on,  so  the  snaw  will  be  harder  by-an'- 
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by ;  an'  if  the  Major  don't  mind  haying  dinner  an  hour  heEoxe  hk 
nsoaly  a  drap  o'hare  sonp  and  a  cut  out  of  a  loin  o'  monntainmntton 
will  warm  ye  up  weel,  an'  mak'  ye  ready  for  the  road ;"  or,  as  Ae 
pronounced  it,  "  rod." 

^Mrs.  M'EoUop,  you  are  a  most  aenoUe  woman,"  said  WStok 
gravely.  Moncrief  looked  alarmed ;  and  Miss  Biyers  merely  ofaMTfed, 
''I  will  c(»ne  with  yon,"  and  left  the  room,  accompanied  1^  tbe 
friendly  cook.  Wilton  foUowed  immediately,  to  giye  ocdets  about  ^ 
dog-cart,  and  Major  Moncrief  was  left  alone.  He  walked  oaioe  cr 
twice  np  and  down  the  room  with  a  troubled  and  irate  expresaioii,  be 
then  stirred  the  fire  yicionsly,  threw  doym  the  poker  with  a  dang, 
and,  drawing  a  chair  close  np,  thrnst  his  feet  almost  against  the  bus. 
How  long  he  sat  in  gloomy  reyerie  he  knew  not,  bnt  he  was  laosei 
by  the  entrance  of  Wilton,  who  ushered  in  their  guest,  sayii^ 
"  Miss  Eiyers  wants  to  say  good-bye,  Moncrief." 

''Yes,  good-bye!"  said  die,  in  her  soft  yet  clear  voice,  whidi 
always  seemed  to  fix  attention.  ''  Thank  you — thank  you  both  far 
your  kind  hospitality." 

With  a  slight,  touching  hesitation  she  held  out  her  hand,  and 
Moncrief  took  it  with  much  politeness  and  an  altered  exprassiGn. 
''  Good-bye,  then,  as  you  will  not  stay  for  the  hare  soup  and  a  ent  of 
the  mountain  mutton.  I  hope  you  will  not  take  cold.  Have  jou 
nothing  to  put  round  your  throat  ?  You  must  haye  this  muffler  of 
mine,  if  you  will  condescend  to  wear  it.  Jump  up,  Wilton.  I  will 
help  Miss  Biyers." 

So  spake  the  Major,  in  his  joy  to  speed  tiie  parting  guest.  WHton 
obeyed,  somewhat  amused,  and  they  started.  But  tiie  driya  was  a 
silent  one  on  Miss  Biyers'  side ;  all  Wilton's  dexterous  obseryatkoe 
and  thoughtful  care  could  not  win  a  look — scarce  a  word.  **  Does  she 
regret  she  opened  her  heart  to  me  ?"  he  thought ;  and  as  they  seared 
the  great  house,  he  could  not  refrain  from  saying, ''  I  shall  often  think 
of  the  interesting  sketch  you  haye  giyen  me  of  your  wanderings  in  many 
lands,  Miss  Biyers,  though  I  shall  only  speak  of  them  to  yoursdL" 

''  Pray,  pray,  put  it  all  out  of  your  mind !  I  am  half  ashamed  <^ 
haying  talked  so  much  of  myself.    Think  no  more  of  it." 

*'  Suppose  the  subject  will  not  be  banished  ?  At  least,"  resumed 
Wilton,  after  a  moment's  pause  to  tighten  the  reins  of  his  adf- 
control,  **  I  shall  look  upon  liberal  politics  with  a  new  light,  after  the 
glimpse  you  haye  giyen  me  of  their  inner  life." 

''  If,  when  you  haye  power,  you  will  think  of  the  people,  I  am  not 
sorry  I  spoke."    She  said  it  yery  softly,  almost  sadly. 

''  I  shall  look  in  to-morrow,  to  know  if  you  are  all  right,"  he  replied. 

They  had  now  reached  the  entrance.    Wilton  sprang  down,  and, 

as  Miss  Biyers  was  muffled  in  plaids,  nearly  lifted  her  from  the  ear- 

riage,  though  with  all  the  deference  he  would  haye  shown  a  princess* 
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*'  Gtx)d-bye  I    I  trnst  yon  will  not  be  the  worae." 

^*  Adien !"  For  a  moment  she  raised  her  eyes  to  his  with  a  frank 
kind  gknoe,  and  Tanished  into  the  house.  For  a  moment  Wilton^ 
hesitated,  then  mounted  the  dog-cart,  and  droye  back  as  &st  as 
circmnstance3  would  allow.  He  was  conscions  of  an  angry,  nn- 
eomfortable  sensation  towards  Monerief— a  feeling  that  it  would 
be  a  great  relief  to  avoid  dining  with  him — of  a  curious,  uneasy 
strain  of  dissatisfietction  with  himself — with  the  routine  of  life-— 
with  everything!  It  was  so  infernally  stupid,  nnoking  and  read- 
ing, or  listening  to  Monerief 's  prosings,  all  the  evwung;  while 
that  cranky,  tiresome  boy,  Fergusson,  would  be  talked  to,  and  soothed, 
and  petted  by  Ella  Bivers.  And  she ! — would  she  wish  to  be  back  at 
GlemtkYon,  telling  the  story  of  her  simple  yet  stirring  Ufe  to  an 
absorbed  listener  ?  Yes,  without  a  shadow  of  conceit  he  might  oer- 
tainly  conclude  that  she  would  prefer  an  intelligent  companion  like 
himself  to  that  cross-grained  boy ;  but  he  had  very  little  to  nourish 
conceit  upon  in  the  recollection  of  the  delightful  tete-a^iete  he  had 
enjoyed.  Never  before  had  he  met  a  woman  so  free  from  the  inde- 
scribable consciousness  by  which  the  gentler  sex  acknowledge  the 
presence  of  the  stronger.  She  must  have  been  much  in  the  society 
of  men,  and  of  men,  too,  who  were  not  lovers.  Yet  stop !  How 
much  of  her  composure  and  frankness  was  due  to  the  fact  of  her 
being  already  wooed  and  promised  to  one  of  those  confounded  earlo- 
nari  fellows !  The  very  idea  made  Wilton  double-thong  his  leader — 
for  tandem  style  had  been  thought  necessary — to  the  infinite  sur- 
prise of  his  servant.  However,  he  reached  his  destination  at  last,  and 
as  he  threw  ofif  his  plaid  in  the  haU  Mrs.  M*Kollop's  broad  and 
beaming  face  appeared  at  a  side  door. 

"  Aweel,  sir,  did  ye  win  ower  a'  right  to  Brosedale  wi'  the  young 
leddy  ?  IVe  been  aye  watching  the  weather ;  for  I  don't  think  she 
is  just  that  strong.  Eh,  sir  !  but  she  is  a  bonnie  bird — sae  saft  and 
kind.!  When  she  was^  going,  after  I  had  red  up  her  things  for  her, 
she  says,  ^  If  you  are  as  good  a  cook  as  you  are  a  ladies*  maid,  I  am 
sure  Major  Monerief  must  be  pleased  with  his  dinners/  says  she ;  an' 
wi'  that  she  taks  this  neckerchief  from  her  pretty  white  throat,  and 
says  she,  so  gentle  and  so  grand, '  Wear  this  for  me,  Mrs.  M'Kollop,' 
putting  it  round  my  neck  her  ainsel'.  '  Think,  whenever  ye  put  it 
on,'  sa}S  she,  'that  I  shall  always  remember  your  motherly  care.' 
The  Ixmnie  bird !  Tm  thinking  she  has  nae  mitber,  or  they  wouldn't 
let  her  be  worried  wi'  that  ill-faured,  ill-tempered  baim  at  Brosedale." 

''  I  left  Miss  Bivers  quite  safe,  I  assure  you,  and,  as  far  as  I  could 
observe,  quite  well,  at  the  door,"  said  Wilton,  who  had  listened  with 
much  attention  to  this  long  speech,  looking  all  the  time  at  the  pretty 
violet  necktie  held  up  in  triumph  by  Mrs.  M'Kollop,  and  conscious 
of  a  boyish  but  strong  inclination  to  purchase  it,  even  at  a  high 
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premium,  from  the  worthy  housekeeper.  ^'I  am  sore  you  did  your 
beet  for  our  charming  yiritor." 

''  That  I  did ;  an' I  tanld  her  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  cook  for  the 
Colonel ;  for  though  she  spoke  of  the  Major,  it  was  aye  you  she  thocht 
on/' 

"  Oh,  nonsense !"  returned  Wilton  good-humouredly,  and  he  left  the 
eloquent  Mrs.  M'EoUop  to  join  the  moody  Moncrief,  with  whom  he 
exchanged  but  few  remarks,  till  dinner  thawed  them.  The  eyening 
passed  much  as  usual,  but  neither  mentioned  their  guest — a  faet  by 
no  means  indicating  that  she  was  forgotten  by  either. 

Chaptsb  V. 

Wilton  was  true  to  his  intention,  and  rode  over  the  next  day  to  make 
the  premised  inquiry,  when  he  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  half  an 
hour  with  Donald,  but  Ella  Bivers  never  appeared.  The  boy  was  in 
one  of  his  better  moods,  although  that  was  a  poor  consolation. 

''  I  thought  Ella  was  never  coming  back  yesterday,"  he  said  in  bis 
plaintive,  querulous  voice.  "  I  could  not  make  out  whether  she  had 
been  lost  in  the  snow,  or  whether  that  Mr.  St.  George  Wilton  had 
run  away  with  her.    Where  did  you  pick  up  Ella  ?" 

"  On  the  common  half-way  to  Monksleugh ;  it  is  fortunate  I  did  so, 
or  perhaps  you  might  have  been  obliged  to  do  without  her  for  some 
lime  longer.  I  fear  she  would  have  lost  her  way  altogether.  She 
might  have  been  wandering  about  for  hours,  and  I  fancy  she  is  not 
over  strong." 

"  She  is  well  enough !    Every  one  is  well  enough  but  me !" 

^I  suppose,"  said  Wilton,  to  change  the  subject,  *'  the  rest  of  your 
J  arty  return  to-morrow  ?'* 

''  I  am  afraid  they  do.  I  wish  they  would  stay  away.  They  have 
taken  me  up  disgustingly  since  you  came  to  see  me.  I  was  much 
happier  alone  with  Ella.  I  don't  mind  your  coming — ^you  are  not  a 
humbug ;  but  I  hate  Helen,  she  is  so  insolent ;  and  that  cousin  of 
yours  is  detestable.  He  is  so  conceited — so  ready  to  make  allowance 
for  every  one.  And  then  he  always  speaks  Italian  to  Ella,  and 
worries  her ;  I  know  he  does,  though  she  will  not  tell  me  wlutt  he 
says." 

The  boy's  words*  struck  an  extraordinary  pang  to  Wilton's  heart 
Had  Ella  met  this  diplomatic  sprig  in  Italy  ?  Has  he  the  enormous 
advantage  of  having  known  her  and  her  father  in  their  old  free  wan- 
dering; days  ?    If  so,  why  had  she  not  mentioned  him  ? 

**  Well,"  exclaimed  Wilton,  while  these  thoughts  revolved  them- 
selves, **  if  you  do  not  like  him,  do  not  let  him  come  in  here.  But 
I  thought  her  was  a  universal  genius,  and  an  utterly  BBtsoinating 
fellow!" 

''  The  women  think  so/'  returned  young  Fergusson,  with  an  air  of 
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superior  wisdom,  ^'  but  I  think  him  a  nuisance.  Will  yon  kindly  ring 
the  bell,  Colonel  Wilton  T 

^'  What  has  become  of  Miss  Bivers  ?"  to  the  servant,  who  quickly 
appeared.    "  Tell  her  to  come  here." 

Thongh  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  terms  of  the  message,  Wilton 
awaited  the  result  with  some  anxiety.  The  reply  was,  *'  Miss  Walker's 
compliments ;  Miss  Bivers  was  hearing  Miss  Isabel  read  Italian,  and 
she  could  not  come  just  yet." 

''  It  is  infamous !''  exclaimed  Donald,  working  himself  into  a  fury. 
*'  They  all  take  her  from  me — they  don't  care  what  becomes  of  me ! 
Give  me  my  crutches,  James.  I  will  go  to  the  schoolroom  myself; 
so  I  shall  say  good-bye  to  you.  Colonel." 

He  dragged  himself  out  of  the  room  with  surprising  rapidity,  and 
Wilton  felt  he  must  not  stay. 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  rendered  restless  and  uncomfortable  by 
Donald's  words.  But  Wilton,  though  of  a  passionate  and  eager 
nature,  had  also  a  strong  will,  and  was  too  reasonable  not  to  deter- 
mine resolutely  to  banish  the  tyrannic  idea  which  had  taken  such 
possession  of  his  heart  or  imagination.  He  noticed,  with  mingled 
resentment  and  amusement,  the  sudden  silence  and  reserve  of  his 
friend  Moncrief  on  the  subject  of  Brosedale  and  its  inhabitants. 
What  an  absurd,  strait-laced  old  Puritan  he  was  growing !  Wilton  felt 
it  would  be  a  relief  when  he  departed  to  pay  his  promised  visit  in  the 
South.  So,  as  the  weather,  after  the  memorable  snow-storm,  mo- 
derated, and  proved  favourable  for  sport,  hunting  and  shooting  were 
resumed  with  redoubled  vigour,  and  the  Major's  solemn^looks  gradually 
cleared  up. 

^'I  shall  be  rather  in  the  blues  here  when  you  are  gone,"  said 
Wilton,  as  they  sat  together  the  evening  before  the  Major  was  to 
leave.  ''  You  have  not  been  the  liveliest  companion  in  the  world  of 
late,  still  I  shall  miss  you,  old  boy." 

The  Major  gave  an  inarticulate  grunt,  without  removing  hie  cigar 
from  his  Ups. 

"  So,"  continued  Wilton,  "  as  Lord  D asks  me  over  to  dine 

and  stay  a  few  days  while  General  Loftus  and  another  Crimean  man 
are  there,  I  shall  go ;  and  perhaps  I  may  look  up  the  15th  afterwards ; 
they  are  quartered  at  C . 

"  Do  I"  said  the  Major,  emphatically,  and  with  unusual  animation. 
**  There's  nothing  more  mischievous  than  moping  alone  and  getting 
into  the  blue-devils! — nothing  more  likely  to  drive  a  man  to  suicide 
or  matrimony,  or  some  infernal  entanglement  even  worse !   Go  over  to 

D Castle  by  all  means — go  and  have  a  jolly  week  or  two  with  the 

15th ;  and,  if  you  will  take  my  advice,  do  not  return  here." 

"  My  dear  Moncrief,"  interrupted  Wilton  coolly,  for  he  was  a  little 
nettled  at  the  rapid  disposal  of  his  time, ''  why  should  I  not  return 
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here  ?  What  mischief  do  you  fear  for  me  ?  Don't;  tnm  enigmstacal 
at  this  time  of  day." 

'^  What  mischief  do  I  fear  ?  The  worst  of  all— a/atV  piece  of  mis- 
<;hief!  Not  so  pretty^  perhaps,  bat  ^devilish  atthractive/  as  poor 
O'Connor  nsed  to  say." 

Wilton  was  silent  for  a  moment,  to  keep  his  temper  quiet.  He  Salt 
unspeakably  annoyed.  Anything  less  direct  he  conld  have  langhed 
off  or  pat  aside,  but  to  touch  upon  such  a  subject  in  earnest  galled 
him  to  the  quick.  To  be  suspected  of  any  serious  feeling  towards 
'Ella  necessitated  either  appearing  an  idiot  in  the  eyes  of  a  man  like 
Moncrief— an  idiot  capable  of  throwing  away  his  future  for  the  sake 
of  a  freak  of  passion— or  as  entertaining  designs  more  suited  to  worldly 
wisdom,  yet  which  it  maddened  him  to  think  any  man  dared  to 
associate  with  a  creature  that  somehow  or  other  had  managed  to 
estaUish  herself  upon  a  pedestal,  such  as  no  other  woman  had  efver 
occupied,  in  his  imagination. 

^'  I  think,"  said  he  at  last — ^and  Honcrief  was  struck  by  the  stem 
resentment  in  his  tone — ''  I  think  that  too  much  shooting  has  mftde 
you  mad  !  What,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  are  you  talking  ol?  Do 
you  thmk  I  am  the  same  unHcked  cub  you  took  in  hand  twdrs  or 
fonrteen  years  ago  ?  If  you  and  I  are  to  be  friends,  let  me  find  my 
own  road  through  the  jangle  of  life." 

"All  right,"  said  the  Major  philosophically.  '*Go  your  own  way. 
I  wash  my  hands  of  you." 

**  It  is  your  best  plan,"  returned  Wilton  dryly ;  and  the  eteoiag 
passed  rather  hea?ily. 

The  next  morning  Major  Moncrief  took  leave  of  his  friend.  They 
parted  with  perfect  cordiality,  and  Wilton  drove  him  over  to  Monks- 
cleugh. 

It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  Major's  well-meant  warning  did 
the  least  good.  The  vexation  it  caused  helped  to  keep  the  subject 
working  in  Wilton's  mind.  Certain  it  was,  that  after  returning  from 
Monkscleugh  and  writing  two  or  three  letters,  he  took  adfantage  of  a 
fine  wintry  afternoon  to  stroll  leisurely  to  the  brae  before  mentioned, 
and  beyond  it,  to  the  piece  of  border  ground  between  the  Brosedale 
plantations  and  the  road,  where  he  had  held  his  horse  for  EUa  Bivers 
to  sketch ;  but  all  was  silent  and  deserted,  so  he  returned  to  dress  and 
drive  ovet  to  D Castle. 

It  was  a  pleasant  party,  and  Wilton  was  a  most  agreeable  additbn. 
He  felt  at  home  and  at  ease  with  the  Earl's  kindly,  well-bred  daughters ; 
and  perhaps  they  would  have  been  a  little  surprised,  could  they  have 
read  his  thoughts,  to  find  that  he  classed  them  as  xmaffected  gentle- 
women almost  equal  to  the  humble  companion  of  Sir  Peter  Fergusson's 
crippled  boy. 

Parties  like  thi?,  of  which  Balph  Wilton  formed  one,  are  so  mudi 
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alike  tliat  it  is  nimecessarj  to  describe  the  routine.  The  third  day  of 
his  visit  the  Brosedale  &11UI7  came  to  dinner,  and  with  them  St.  George 
Wilton.  Notwithstanding  Sir  Peter  s  wealth  and  Lady  Fergnsson's 
£isbion,  invitations  to  D  Castle  were  few  and  far  between ;  nor 

did  Ralph  Wilton's  position  as  a  visitor  in  the  honse — a  &voQred, 
hononr^  gnest — seem  of  small  importance  in  Helen  Saville's  eyes. 

Wilton  took  her  down  to  dinner,  with  a  sort  of  friendly  glow  per- 
vading his  manner,  well  calculated  to  deceive  the  object  of  his  atten- 
tions. He  was  dimly  aware  that,  after  all  his  reasoning,  all  his 
struggles  for  self-control,  his  dominant  idea  was  that  if  Miss  Saville 
was  not  the  rose,  she  lived  with  her. 

**  I  have  never  seen  you  since  the  coming  of  age  at  Brantwood ; 
you  have  been  out  when  I  called,  and  in  when  I  rode  about  in  search 
of  70U — ^in  short,  you  have  scarce  cast  me  a  crumb  of  notice  since  my 
polyglot  couon  has  taken  up  the  running,  and  left  me  nowhere,"  said 
Wilton,  under  the  general  buzz  of  talk,  while  the  chief  butler  whispered 
a  confidential  query  as  to  whether  he  would  have  bock  or  champagne. 

^If  you  will  not  come  in  search  of  the  crumbs,  you  cannot  expect  to 
get  them,"  said  Miss  Saville,  looking  boldly  into  his  eyes  with  a  smile. 
''  Mamma  asked  you  to  dinner  the  day  after  our  return,  but  in  vun." 

"Ah,  that  day  I  knew  we  were  to  hunt  with  the ,  and  I 

feared  I  diould  not  be  aUe  to  reach  Brosedale  in  time  for  dinner. 
Now,  tell  me,  how  is  every  one  ?  Your  sister — I  mean  the  school- 
room one— I  see,  my  opposite  neighbour,  is  flourishing.  How  is 
young  Fergusson  ?* 

^Isabel  has  a  cold;  but  Donald  has  been  wonderfully  well.  I 
think  we  cheer  him  up.  Benevolence  seems  to  run  in  your  family, 
Golond  Wilton.  You  set  the  example,  and  Mr.  St.  George  Wilton 
followed  it  up.  Now,  we  are  so  anxious  to  amuse  Donald  that  we 
congregate  on  wet,  stormy  mornings  or  afternoons  in  his  room,  and 
try  to  draw — are  fearfully  snubbed  by  the  young  heir,  and  silently 
endured  by  his  little  companion,  who  is  such  a  strange  girl.  By 
the  way,  your  cousin  seems  to  have  known  some  of  her  clique  abroad. 
He  says  l^ey  were  a  dreadful  set  of  communists  and  freethmkers." 

"  Indeed,"  he  returned  carelessly,  as  he  raised  his  glass  to  his  lips 
and  made  a  mental  note  of  the  information.  "And,  pray,  how  much 
longer  do  you  intend  to  foster  my  delightful  relative  in  the  genial 
warmth  of  Brosedale*?" 

"  As  long  as  he  likes  to  stay ;  but  he  talks  of  leaving  next  week." 

"  Ah,  he^finds  it  difficult  to  tear  himself  away  ?" 

*'  That  I  know  nothing  about.    How  long  do  you  remain  here  ?' 

"  Till  the  day  after  to-iriorrow." 

*'  Thffli  you  had  better  dine  with  us  on  the  twentieth.  I  know 
mamma  intends  to  ask  yoiL  The  Brantwood  party  are  to  be  with  us, 
and  some  people  we  met  at  Scarborough  last  autumn." 
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**  Of  course  I  shall  be  meet  happy." 

Now  there  was  nothing  Wilton  hated  more  than  dining  at  Brose- 
dale;  the  artificial  tone  of  the  house  was  detestable^  and  he  was 
always  tantalized  by  knowing  that  although  under  the  same  roof  with 
Ella,  he  had  not  the  least  chance  of  seeing  her.  Nevertheless,  he  was 
always  impelled  to  go  by  a  vague,  unreasonable  hope  that  some  chance 
might  bring  about  a  meeting ;  and  now,  as  he  had  absolutely  written 
to  his  old  friends  of  the  15th,  to  say  he  would  be  with  them  the 
ensuing  week,  he  felt  ravenously  eager  to  encounter  tbe  very  danger 
from  which  he  had  determined  to  fly.  But  Helen  Saville's  hint  had 
filled  him  with  curiosity  and  uneasiness.  It  was  as  he  feared.  St. 
George  Wilton  and  Ella  Bivers  had  doubtless  many  experiences  in 
common  which  both  might  prefer  talking  about  in  a  tongue  unfamih'ar 
to  the  rest  of  the  audience,  for  he  did  not,  of  course,  attach  any  value 
to  Donald  s  remark  that  Ella  did  not  like  the  clever  aUache.  Why 
should  she  not  like  him  ?  He  looked  across  the  table  and  studied  his 
kinsman's  face  very  carefully  while  Helen  Saville  told  him  of  a  run  she 
had  enjoyed  with  the shire  hounds  while  staying  at  Brantwood. 

SL  George  Wilton  was  occupied  in  the  agreeable  task  of  entertaining 
Lady  Mary  Mowbray,  so  his  cousin  coxdd  observe  him  with  impunity. 
He  was  a  slight,  delicate-looking  man,  with  high,  aristocratic  features, 
pale,  with  fair  hair  and  light  eyes,  thin-lipped,  and  nominally  near- 
sighted, which  entitled  him  to  use  a  gla^.  He  wore  the  neatest 
possible  moustaches  and  imperial,  and  when  he  smiled,  which  was  not 
often  (though  his  face  was  always  set  in  an  amiable  key),  he  showed  a 
row  of  very  regular  white  teeth,  but  rather  too  pointed  withal,  espe- 
cially the  molars,  which  were  slightly  longer  than  the  rest,  and  gave  a 
somewhat  wolfish,  fang-hke  expression  to  that  otherwise  bland  per- 
formance. His  voice  was  carefully  modxdated,  his  accent  refined,  and 
his  ease  of  manner  the  perfection  of  art. 

Although  the  cousins  had  seldom  met  before,  they  had  heard  <^ 
each  other,  forming  their  respective  estimates  from  their  special  stand- 
points— St.  George  heartily  despising  Balph,  as  a  mere  stupid,  honest, 
pig-headed  soldier,  whose  luck  in  coming  somewhat  to  the  front  was 
a  disgrace  even  to  the  whims  of  that  feminine  deity,  Fortune.  How 
such  rapid  promotion  coxdd  be  brought  about  without  finesse,  without . 
tact,  without  anything  more  extraordinary  than  simple  duty-doing, 
was  beyond  the  peculiar  construction  of  St.  George  s  mind  to  conceive. 
While  Balph  scarcely  bestowed  any  consideration  whatever  on  his 
kinsman — he  had  heard  of  him  as  a  clever,  rising  man,  and  ako  as  a 
''keen  hand;"  but  now  he  had  acquired  a  sudden  importance;  and 
Balph,  as  he  gazed  at  the  bland  countenance  opposite,  and  traced  the 
bard  lines  under  its  set  expression,  laughed  inwardly  at  the  notion  of 
extracting  any  information  which  St  George  was  disinclined  to  give. 

Nevertheless,  when  they  joined  the  ladies,  Wilton  approached  his 
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oonsin,  and  opened  the  conversation  hj  inqniring  for  a  mutual  acquain- 
tance, one  of  St  George's  brother  cUtachSs  ;  this  naturally  led  to  other 
topics,  and  their  talk  flowed  easily  enough.  ^^  I  am  told  you  were 
received  by  our  eccentric  relative,  Lord  St.  George/'  said  his  namesake, 
at  last :  '^  rather  an  unusual  event  for  him  to  see  any  one,  I  believe  ?' 

''  Yes ;  he  sent  for  me,  or  I  should  never  have  thought  of  presenting 
myself.    He  looks  very  old  and  worn,  and  not  particularly  amiable." 

'^  He  would  not  let  me  in !  I  wonder  what  he  will  do  with  all 
his  property.  If  he  dies  intestate,  I  suppose  you  will  inherit  every- 
thing?' 

'^I  suppose  so ;  but  I  strongly  suspect  he  will  not  leave  me  a  sou. 
I  am  not  pliant  enough ;  and  that  unfortunate  daughter  of  his  may 
have  left  children  to  inherit,  after  all.   I  fancy  I  hea^  she  was  dead." 

" So  have  I,"  said  St.  Georga     "  Who  did  she  marry ?' 

''  I  believe  a  Spaniard — ^an  adventurer,  with  fine  eyes  and  a  splendid 

voice ;  1  forget  the  name.    Old  Colonel  du  Cane,  who  was  about  town 

in  those  days,  remembers  the  affidr  and  the  scandal,  but  the  whole 

thing  is  forgotten  now.    I  wonder  old  St.  George  did  not  marry  and 

.cut  out  every  one." 

''  Unless  he  makes  a  very  distinct  will,  you  will  have  to  spend  a 
large  slice  of  your  fortune  in  defeating  the  pretenders  who  are  sure 
to  spring  up." 

"Or  you  will,"  returned  Wilton,  laughing;  "for  he  is  as  likely  to 
leave  it  to  one  as  the  other,  or  to  some  charity." 

"  To  some  charity  ?    That  is  sorely  the  last  of  improbabilities." 

"  It  is  impossible  to  say,"  returned  Wilton ;  and  there  was  a  short 
pause,  during  which  he  revolved  rapidly  in  his  own  mind  how  he  could 
best  approach  the  topic  there  uppermost  "  How  long  do  you  stay  at 
Brosedale  ?"  he  resumed  abruptly,  as  St  George  looked  round,  as  if 
about  to  move  away. 

"Perhaps  a  week  longer.  I  have  already  paid  a  visitation,  but 
the  house  is  comfortable,  the  girls  agreeable,  and  the  padrone  un- 
obtrusive." 

**'  If  you  had  not  been  in  such  luxurious  quarters,  and  enjoying  such 
excellent  sport,  I  should  have  asked  you  to  try  a  day  or  two  on  the 
moor  I  have  at  Glenravon." 

"  Thank  yoa ;  I  should  have  been  most  happy,  but  am  engaged  to 
Lord  Parchmount  after  the  twenty-fifth." 

"  Did  you  ever  meet  any  of  Lady  Fergusson's  people,  the  Savilles 
she  is  so  fond  of  talking  about ;  I  fimcy  there  was  a  brother  of  her's 
in  the  — th  Hussars  ?" 

"A  brother  of  her  former  husband,  you  mean.  I  don't  believe 
Lady  Fergusson  ever  had  a  brother  or  a  father,  or  any  blood  tie  of- any 
kind,  but  sprang  up  full-blown,  lovely,  ambitious^  aristocratic,  at  the 
touch  of  some  magic  wand ;  or,  to  come  to  a  commonplace  simile,  in  a 
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single  night's  giowfeh,  like  a  totd-atooL  She  has  been  eminentlj 
sacoessf al  toa  What  a  catch  Sir  Peier  was !  Now,  if  that  wretched 
boy  were  to  die — for  which  oonsnmmation,  no  donbt,  her  ladyship 
dcToatly  prays — and  Helen  Sarille  would  play  her  cards  witii  the 
<^mmo9ie6t  discreticm,  she  might  secure  the  fcnrtone  for  heiself  and  her 
sisteis;  bat  she  is  a  very  uncertain  perscniy  a  woman  on  whom  no  one 
conld  count"  And  St.  George  shook  his  head^  as  though  he  had  givea 
the  subject  mature  consideratiim. 

<<  I  suppose  yon  have  seen  the  son  and  heir  ?'  asked  Wilton. 

^^  Frequently.  He  diBlikes  me,  and  I  am  amused  at  the  elaborate 
display  he  makes  of  it  I  also  like  to  air  my  Italian  with  his  interesting 
little  companion." 

''You  knew  her  in  Italy,  I  think  Miss  Saville  said,"  remarked 
Wilton. 

''Knew  her?  Never.  I  £uicy,  fr<Mn  what  she  says,  I  have  met  some 
of  the  people  her  father  associated  with — a  very  disreputable  set" 

*^  Sharpers  and  blacklegs,  I  suppose/'  said  Wilton  carelessly. 

''  No ;  pcditically  disreputable — dreamers  of  Utopian  dreams,  trouble- 
some items  to  govemments ;  amiable  men  who  will  make  martyrs  of 
ihemselyes.  You  haye  no  idea  in  England  what  a  nuisance  these 
£allowB  are :  of  course  there  are  plenty  c£  desperate  fuiatics  mixed  up 
with' them.  I  do  not  remember  the  name  of  Bivers  among  thoee  I 
haye  met,  but  I  imagine  that  picturesque  girl  at  Brosedale  was  among 
the  better  class.  She  really  looks  Uke  a  gentle?roman :  with  her  know* 
ledge  of  languages  and  air  of  refinement  she  would  make  a  charmmg 
trayelling  companion." 

Aa  the  accomplished  attache  uttered  this  with  a  soft,  arch  8mile»  as 
though  it  were  an  infantine  jeet,  he  little  thought  what  a  large  amount 
of  self-control  he  called  into  action  in  his  cousin's  mind.  To  have 
seized  him  by  the  collar,  and  shaken  him  till  he  retracted  the  insulting 
words,  would  haye  been  a  great  relief;  to  haye  rebuked  him  sternly 
f<^  speaking  lightly  of  a  girl  of  whom  he  knew  no  eyil,  would  haye 
been  some  satisfaction;  but  modem  manners  forbade. the  first,  and  a 
due  sense  of  the  ridiculous  the  second.  Control  himself  as  Wilton 
might,  he  could  not  call  up  the  answering  smile  which  St  Qeorge 
expected,  but  instead  stared  at  him  with  a  fixed,  haughty  stare, 
which,  although  rather  unaccountable  to  its  object,  seemed  sufficiently 
disagreeable  to  make  him  turn  away  and  seek  more  congenial  com- 
panionship. 

Wilton,  too,  talked  and  laughed,  and  played  his  part  with  a  proper 
degree  of  animation ;  but  a  bruised,  galled  sensation  clung  to  him  8(11 
the  eyening.  There  is  a  large  class  of  men  for  wh(»n  such  a  remark 
as  St.  George  Wilton's  would  haye  been  fatally  destructiye  to  the 
charm  and  romance  enfolding  an  object  of  admiration.  To  find  what 
is  precious  to  them  common  and  unholy  in  the  eyes  of  another,  would 
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ieetioj  the  precionsnees  and  desecrate  the  holiness !  But  there  is 
another,  a  smaller,  though  nobler  and  stronger,  olaas,  whom  the  Toiee 
of  the  scoffer,  scoff  he  ne^er  so  subtly,  cannot  incite  to  doabt  or 
disloyalty.  These  are  the  men  who  see  with  their  own  eyes,  and 
Wilton  w^  one  of  them.  It  was  with  the  sort  of  indignation  a 
emsader  might  have  felt  to  see  an  infidel  handling  a  holj  relic,  that 
he  thought  of  his  cousin's  careless  woids^  Nay,  more,  reflecting 
that  Si.  George  was  bat  one  of  many  who  would  hare  thus  tdt  and 
spoken  of  a  girl  to  whcMn  he  dared  not  address  a  word  of  lore  lest 
it  might  check  or  destroy  the  sweet,  firank  friendliness  with  which  she 
treated  him,  he  asked  himself  again,  what  was  to  be  the  end  thereof? 
Then  he  for  the  first  tune  acknowledged  to  himself  what  he  had 
<tften  indistinctly  felt  before,  that  to  tell  her  he  loved  her,  to  ask  her 
to  be  his  wife,  to  read  astomshment,  perhaps  dawning  tenderness,  in 
her  wonderful  eyes,  to  hold  her  to  his  heart,  to  own  her  before  the 
world,  to  shelter  her  from  difficulty  so  far  as  one  mortal  can  another, 
would  be  heaven  to  him ! 

She  had  struck  some  deeper,  truer  chord  in  his  nature  than  had  ever 
been  touched  before ;  and  his  whole  being  answered ;  all  that  seemed 
impossible  and  insurmountable  gradually  £Etded  into  insignificance 
compared  to  his  mighty  need  for  that  quiet^  pale,  dark -eyed  little 

gill! 

The  day  after  Wilton  s  return  from  D Castle,  feeling  exceed- 

ingiy  restless  and  unaccountaUy  expectant,  he  sallied  forth  with  his 
gun  t)n  his  shoulder,  mate  as  an  excuse  than  with  any  active  sporting 
intentions.  As  he  passed  the  gate  into  the  road,  a  large  hidf-bred 
mastiff  belonging  to  Sir  Peter  Fttrgusson,  rushed  up,  and  Wilton, 
knowing  he  was  an  ill-tempered  brute^  called  his  own  dogs  to  heel, 
but  the  mastiff  did  >not  notice  them ;  he  kept  snuffing  about  as  though 
he  had  lost  his  master,  and  then  set  (^  in  a  long,  swinging  gallop 
towards  Brosedale. 

Wilton,  deep  in  thought,  went  on  to  the  brae  he  so  often  visited  in 
the  commencement  of  his  stay  at  Glenravon.  He  had  not  long  quitted 
ihe  high  road,  when  he  perceived  a  well-known  figure,  as  usual  dothed 
in  grey,  walking  rather  slowly  before  him,  and  looking  wonderfully  in 
accordance  with  ihe  soft,  neutral  tints  of  sky  and  stones,  and  hill-side— 
it  was  one  of  those  still,  mild,  winter  da^^s,  that  have  in  them  something 
of  the  tenderness  and  resignation  of  old  age ;  and  which,  in  our  vari- 
aUe  climate,  sometimes  come  with  a  startling  change  of  atmosphere 
immediately  after  severe  cold.  As  he  hastened  to  overtake  her,  Wilton 
fancied  her  step  was  less  firm  and  elastic  than  usual ;  that  her  head 
drooped  slighdy  as  if  depressed ;  yet  there  was  a  little  more  colour 
than  was  csrdinary  in  her  cheek,  and  certainly  an  expression  of  plea- 
sure in  her  eyes  that  made  his  heart  beat  when  she  turned  at  his 
salutation.     She  wore  a  small  turban  hat  of  black  velvet,  with  a 
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rosette  in  front,  which  looked  Spanish,  and  most  becoming  to  her  dark 
eyes  and  pale,  re&ned  fietce. 

''At  last,  Miss  Bivers!  I  thought  yon  must  have  abjured  this 
brae  since  Moncrief  and  myself  became  temporary  proprietors.  I 
began  to  fear  I  should  never  meet  you  out  of  doors  again." 

"  I  have  not  been  out  for  a  long  time  alone,"  she  replied ;  "  but 
to-day  some  great  man  from  London,  a  doctor,  was  to  see  poor 
DoneJd,  and  I  was  free  for  a  while,  so  I  rambled  away  far  up  that 
hill-side.    It  was  delightfal — so  still,  so  grave,  so  soft." 

'^  You  have  been  up  the  hill,"  cried  Wilton,  infinitely  annoyed  to 
think  he  had  been  lounging  in  the  house  when  he  might  have  had 
a  long  walk  with  her.  ''  I  wish  I  had  been  with  you.  It  doubles 
one's  enjoyment  of  scenery  to  look  at  it  with  a  thorough  artist  like 
yourselfl" 

Miss  Bivers  did  not  reply  at  once,  but,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
asked,  "  Are  you  going  out  now  to  shoot  ?" 

"  Well,  yes — at  least  it  is  my  first  appearance  to-day." 

*'  Would  it  be  very  inconvenient  to  you  to  walk  back  to  Brosedale, 
or  part  of  the  way,  with  me?"  She  spoke  with  a  slight,  graoefiol 
hesitation. 

"  Inconvenient!  No,  certainly  not,"  returned  Wilton,  trying  to 
keep  his  eyes  and  voice  from  expressing  too  plainly  the  joy  her  request 
gave  him.  '^  It  is  a  charity  to  employ  me.  You  know  I  have  lost 
my  chum.  Major  Moncrief,  and  I  feel  somewhat  adrift.  But  I  thought 
young  Fergusson  was  better.    Miss  Saville  said  so." 

Miss  Bivers  shook  her  head.  ''  They  know  nothing  about  iL  He 
will  never  be  better ;  but  it  is  not  because  he  is  worse  that  this  great 
doctor  comes.  He  pays  periodical  visits.  Donald  always  suffers ;  and 
I  think  he  frets  because  his  step-sisters  and  that  cousin  of  yours  oome 
and  sketch  and  talk  in  our  room  so  often :  it  does  him  no  good." 

<'  Am  I  wrong  in  interpreting  your  emphasis  on  '  thai  cousin  of 
yours '  as  an  unfavourable  expression  ?" 

''  Do  you  Uke  him  ?"  she  asked,  looking  straight  into  his  eyes. 

"  No,"  replied  Wilton,  uncompromisingly ;  while  he  gave  back  her 
gaze  with  interest. 

''  It  is  curious,"  she  said,  musingly, ''  for  he  never  offends.  He  is 
accomplished ;  his  voice  is  pleasant.    Why  do  you  not  like  him  ?" 

*'  I  cannot  tell.    Why  don't  you  ?" 

''  Ah,  it  is  different.  I — I  am  foolish,  perhaps,  to  be  so  influenced 
by  unreasoning  instinct ;  but  I  fancy — I  feel — ^he  is — not  true.  Are 
you  really  kinsmen  ? — of  the  same  race,  the  same  blood  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  believe  so !  And  may  I  infer  from  your  question  that  you 
believe  I  am  tolerably  honest — beyond  deserving  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  forks  and  spoons,  I  mean  ?" 

*'  I  do— I  do,  indeed."    She  spoke  quite  earnestly,  and  the  words 
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made  Wilton's  heart  beat.  Before,  howerer,  he  had  time  to  reply,  a 
gentleman  came  round  an  angle  of  broken  bank,  crowned  b;  a  group 
of  mountain  ash,  which  in  summer  formed  a  very  picturesque  point, 
and  to  Wilton  s  great  surprise  he  found  himself  fetce  to  fistce  with  St 
George.  Involuntarily  he  looked  at  Ella  Bivers,  but  she  seemed  not 
in  the  least  aatonished :  rather  cold  and  collected.  Suddenly  it  flashed 
into  his  mind  that  she  had  asked  his  escort  to  avoid  a  tete-a-tete  with 
the  agreeable  attache^  with  a  crowd  of  associated  inferences  not  calcu- 
lated to  increase  his  cousinly  regard.  St.  George  raised  his  hat  with 
a  gentle  smile. 

^^  I  did  not  expect  to  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you,  Colonel, 
though  I  had  intended  paying  you  a  visit  Miss  Bivers,  one  has 
seldom  a  chance  of  finding  you  so  far  afield.  I  presume  it  is  a 
favourable  indication  of  the  young  laird's  health  that  you  can  be 
spared  to  enjoy  a  ramble  with  Colonel  Wilton." 

There  was  just  the  suspicion  of  a  sneer  about  his  lips  as  he  spoke, 
which  completed  the  measure  of  Wilton's  indignation.  But  Miss 
Bivers  replied  with  the  most  unmoved  composure  that  Donald  was  as 
usual,  and  then  walked  on  in  silence.  After  a  few  remarks,  very 
shortly  answered  by  Wilton,  the  bland  atiachS  accepted  his  defeat 

^'  Did  you  see  a  large  brown  dog  along  here  ?  I  had  the  brute 
with  me  this  morning,  and  he  has  strayed.  I  do  not  like  to  return 
without  him,  for  he  is  rather  a  favourite  with  Sir  Peter.'* 

'^  Yes,  I  saw  him  just  now  further  up  the  road,  close  to  my  gate," 
returned  Wilton  quickly,  without  adding  what  direction  the  animal 
had  taken. 

**  Thank  you.  Then  I  will  prosecute  my  search  instead  of  spoiling 
your  tete-a-tete" — with  which  parting-shot  St.  George  left  them. 

For  some  paces  Wilton  and  his  companion  walked  on  in  silence. 
He  stole  a  glimce  at  her  &Lce;  it  was  composed  and  thoughtfal.  ''  I 
suppose  you  were  not  surprised  by  that  apparition  ?  Perhaps  it  was 
a  choice  of  the  smaller  evil  that  induced  you  to  adopt  a  tete-a-tete 
with  me,  instead  of  with  him  ?"    He  looked  earnestly  for  her  reply. 

"  It  was,"  she  said,  without  raising  her  eyes  to  his.  "  He  passed 
me  just  now  in  the  dog-cart  with  another  gentleman,  and  I  thought 
it  possible  he  might  return ;  so,  as  you  have  always  been  kind  and 
friendly,  I  thought  I  might  ask  you  to  come  with  me." 

Another  pause  ensued,  for  Wilton's  heated  imagination  conjured  up 
an  array  of  serious  annoyances  deservmg  the  severest  castigation,  and 
he  scarcely  dared  trust  himself  to  speak,  so  fearful  was  he  of  checking 
her  confidence,  or  seeming  to  guees  too  much  of  the  truth.  At  last 
he  exclaimed,  with  a  sort  of  suppressed  vehemence  that  startled  Miss 
Bivers  into  looking  at  him  quickly,  '^By  heaven,  it  is  too  bad  that 
you  should  be  bored,  in  your  rare  moments  of  freedom,  with  the  idle 
chatter  of  that  fellow." 
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"^  It  is  a  bore,  bat  that  k  all.  It  amuses  him  to  speak  Italian  with 
me."  An  expression  of  snperb  disdain  gleamed  over  her  face  for  as 
instant,  and  left  it  quiet  and  grave.  ^'  Though  wonderfall j  eiyil,  ey^i 
complimentary,  he  conveys  more  than  any  one  I  ever  met,  the  hato- 
folne^  of  class  distinctions." 

''  I  feel  deeply  thankful  for  the  doubt  you  expressed  just  now  that 
he  belonged  to  the  same  race  as  myself." 

"  You  are  quite  different;  but  I  dare  say  you  have  plenty  cC  the 
prejudices  peculiar  to  your  caste.'* 

"  I  wish  you  would  undertake  my  conversion.  It  might  not  be  so 
difficult.  Your  denunciation  of  soldiers  has  rung  in  my  ears — no — 
rather  haunted  my  imagination,  ever  since  you  showed  me  your  sketch- 
book in  that  desolate  waiting-room." 

"  I  remember,"  said  she,  gravely.  "  No,  I  shall  never  convert  you, 
even  if  I  wrote  a  political  thesis  for  your  benefit."  After  a  diort 
pause,  slie  resumed  abruptly,  **  Do  you  know,  I  fear  poor  Donald  has 
not  much  of  life  before  him." 

"  Indeed  I     What  induces  you  to  think  so  ?" 

''  He  is  80  weak  and  feverish  and  sleepless.  He  often  rings  for  me 
to  read  to  him  in  the  dead  of  the  night.  And  then,  with  all  his 
ill-temper  and  selfishness,  he  has  at  times  such  gleams  of  noble 
thought,  such  flashes  of  intellectual  light,  that  I  cannot  help  feeling 
it  is  the  flicker  of  the  dying  lamp.  I  shall  be  profoundly  grieved 
when  his  sad,  blighted  life  is  over.  No  one  knows  him  as  I  do ;  and 
no  one  cares  for  me  as  he  does.  I  have  ventured  to  speak  to  Lady 
Fergusson,  but  she  cannot  or  will  not  see,  and  forbids  my  addressing 
Sir  Peter  on  the  subject." 

**And  if  this  unfortunate  boy  dies,  what  is  to  become  of  you?" 
asked  Wilton,  too  deeply  interested  to  choose  his  words,  yet  a  little 
apprehensive  lest  he  might  ofiend. 

"I  do  not  know;  I  have  never  thought,"  she  replied,  quite 
naturally.  '^  I  suppose  I  should  go  back  to  Mrs.  Eershaw.  She  is 
fond  of  me  in  her  way,  especially  since  I  nursed  her  through  that 
fever." 

"  And  then,"  persisted  Wilton,  looking  earnestly  at  her  half- averted 
face  with  an  expression  which,  had  she  turned  and  caught  it,  would 
probably  have  destroyed  the  pleasant,  friendly  tone  of  their  intercourse. 

''  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  do  not  dread  work.  To  do  honest  service 
is  no  degradation  to  me.  I  have  always  heard  of  work  as  tiie  true 
religion  of  humanity.  No.  I  have  very  little  Cear  of  the  future, 
because,  perhaps,  I  have  so  little  hope." 

"  You  are  a  strange  girl,"  exclaimed  Wilton,  with  a  certain  degree 
of  fomiliarity,  which  yet  was  perfectly  respectful.  **  I  &ncy  few  men 
have  so  much  pluck.  I  dare  say  Lady  Fergusson  would  not  like  to 
lose  so  charmiug  a  companion  for  her  daughters." 
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'^  Lady  Fergnsson  does  not  think  me  at  all  channing ;  and  Miss 
Sa?ille  does  not  like  me,  nor  I  her.  Bat  whether  they  like  it  or  not, 
I  shall  not  remain  if  Donald  dies. 

**  Mrs.  Eershaw  is  the  person  in  whose  honse  yonr  &ther  died/' 
said  Wilton  sofUy,  and  in  the  same  ccmfidential  tone  their  conyer- 
satkm  had  taken. 

Miss  Rivers  hent  her  head. 

**  Where  does  she  live  ?" 

*' At  Kensington." 

"  Whereabouts  ?    I  know  Kensington  pretty  well" 

**  Oh !  in  H Street.     There  is  a  httle  garden  in  front,  so  it  is 

called  Gbthic  Villa,  thongh  there  is  very  little  that  is  Gothic  about 
it."    Here  Miss  Rivers  stopped. 

"Tesr  exclaimed  Wilton ;  "I  see  we  are  within  the  Brosedale 
boundaries ;  but  you  must  not  dismiss  your  escort  yet ;  that  diplomatic 
relative  of  mine  may  be  on  our  heels." 

*^  Do  not  imagine  I  fear  to  encounter  him,"  said  she,  with  an  arch 
smile.  '^  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  apologise  to  you  for  taking  you  out  of 
your  way  {or  so  slight  a  cause ;  but  even  if  a  fly  alights  on  one  s 
brow  or  hand,  the  impulse  is  to  brush  it  away/' 

'*  Do  not  dismiss  me  so  soon,  however.  I  am  going  away  the  day 
after  to-morrow,  and  may  not  see  you  again  before  I  leave." 

*'  You  are  going !  I  am  sorry."  She  spoke  with  a  simple  sin- 
centj  that  at  once  charmed,  and  yet  mortified  him. 

^  You  have  always  seemed  more  like  an  old  friend  than  a  strieuiger," 
she  continued ;  ''  and  I  shall  miss  you." 

"HI  could  be  of  the  smallest  use — ^the  slightest  comfort  to  you," 
said  Wilton — his  tones  deepening  unconsciously  while  he  drew  nearer 
to  her,  feeling  still  fearful  of  awakening  any  [consciousness  of  the 
passionate  feeling  with  which  he  regarded  her — "  I  would  willingly 

renounce  my  visit  to  A ;  but  I  am  only  going  there  for  a  few  days, 

and  hope  to  return  in  time  for  some  entertainment  which  is  to  take 
place  in  honour  of  Sir  Peter's  birthday." 

"  Oh,  yes ;  it  was  the  same  last  year.  A  ball  for  the  near  neigh- 
bours and  tenants  and  dwellers  in  the  house.  I  had  no  heart  to  see 
the  last,  but  I  have  promised  Isabel  to  be  present  at  this." 

"  Indeed,  then,  pray,  make  another  promise — to  dance  with  me." 

**  Yes ;  I  will  dance  with  you,  if  you  remember  about  it,  and  come 
to  chdm  me." 

**If!"  repeated  Wilton,  with  eloquent  emphasis ;  "if  I  am  in  life 
you  will  see  me  there,  even  though  I  risked  another  railway  smash  to 
keep  the  tryst.' 

There  was  a  fervour  and  depth  in  his  voice  beyond  what  the  mere 
words  required  that  struck  his  companion.  She  turned  to  him  with  a 
startled,  wondering  expression  in  her  eyes,  which  met  his  fully  for  a 
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moment,  and  then  sank  slowly,  while  a  fietint,  flitting  blosh  came  and 
weiit  on  her  cheek,  the  sweet  carved  lips  qniyered,  and  an  unmistak- 
able look  of  pain  and  gravity  stole  over  her  h/ce.  Wilton  was  readjr  to 
corse  his  own  want  of  self-control  for  thns  disturbing  her,  and  yet  thia 
touch  of  emotion  and  consciousness  completed  the  potent  Bpell  she  had 
laid  upon  him.  He  burned  to  complete  with  his  lips  the  coafesston 
his  eyes  had  begun,  but  he  must  not,  dare  not  then ;  so,  with  an 
immense  effort  over  himself,  he  managed  to  say  somewhat  at  random, 
''  I  suppose  they  have  a  good  band — good  enough  to  dance  to?" 

**  Yes,  I  belieye  so  ;"  and  then  again  she  stood  stilL  "  You  have 
come  quite  far  enough.  I  must  say  good-bye.  I  do  not  wish  to  take 
you  any  further."'  She  again  raised  her  eyes  to  his  with  a  sort  of 
effort,  but  grayely  and  resolutely. 

"  I  obey,"  replied  Wilton  as  gravely,  all  anxiety  to  win  her  back  to 
her  former  easy,  confidential  tone :  he  raised  his  hat,  and  looked  in  vain 
for  a  movement  on  her  side  to  hold  out  her  hand.  '^  Then  I  may 
count  on  you  for  the  first  waltz  at  the  birthday  fete.  I  shall  come 
for  it,  rest  assured;  so  remember  if  you  let  St.  George  or  any  one  else 
persuade  you  to  break  your  promises,  the  results  may  be — f^taL"  He 
endeavoured  to  assume  a  light  tone,  but  could  not  judge  of  its  effect, 
for  Miss  Bivers  merely  said  in  a  low  voice,  "  Good-bye.  I  shall  not 
forget." 

Wilton  sought  for  another  glance  in  vain.  She  bent  her  head  as 
he  stood  aside  to  let  her  pass,  and  vanished  quickly  among  the  trees. 

The  walk  back  was  accomplished  almost  unconsciously,  so  deeply 
was  Wilton  absorbed  in  thought  Involuntarily  he  had  torn  away 
the  veil  which  had  hitherto  hidden  the  real  chsoracter  of  th^  inter- 
course from  that  proud,  frank,  simple  girl,  and  how  would  she  take  it  ? 
With  a  woman  of  her  caUbre  anything  like  indirectness,  of  parleying 
with  generous  impulses,  would  consign  him  to  the  limbo  of  her  con- 
tempt ;  and  the  grand  scorn  of  her  face  when  she  spoke  of  Si  George 
Wilton  amusing  himself  with  her  flashed  back  upon  him.  Of  that 
he  could  not  b^r  to  think,  nor  of  giving  her  up  and  seeking  safety 
in  flight,  nor  of  tormenting  himself  by  hanging  about  her  vaguely. 
There  was  but  one  way  out  of  it  all — wild,  imprudent,  insane  as  it 
must  appear,  even  to  decent  worldlings  like  Moncrief — and  that  vras 
to  go  in  gallantly  and  dauntlessly  for  marriage  at  all  risks.  Wilton's 
pulses  throbbed  at  the  idea :  once  certain  of  himself  and  his  motives, 
he  felt  that  he  could  break  down  any  barrier  of  reserve  Ella  Bivers 
might  erect  against  him. 

In  this  mood  the  next  day's  dinner  at  Brosedale  was  a  great  trial, 
though  he  felt  a  slight  increase  of  friendliness  towards  St.  George, 
who  had  evidently  held  his  tongue  about  their  rencontre.  All  passed 
over  serenely,  and  promising  faithfully  to  return  in  time  for  the  ball, 
he  bid  the  Brosedale  party  "  good-night." 
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Chapteb  XVII. 

IK    THE    ATSLIEB. 

THE  atelier  is  on  the  third  floor ;  aslip  of  aroom,  all  outer  wall  and 
skylight,  too  hot  for  habitation  in  sommer,  too  cold  in'winter,  and 
mysteriondy  called  by  Bonchretien  *^  the  Observatory."  In  the  days 
-when  Madame's  resources  did  not  enable  her  to  rent  tiie  entire  house,  a 
photographer  used  to  carry  on  his  business  in  this  room,  and  the  smell 
of  collodion  clings,  even  yet,  to  the  walls.  The  smeU  of  collodion 
will  be  likely  to  deaye  to  LesJi  Pascal's  remembrance  while  she  liyes ! 

Precisely  as  midnight  strikes,  M.  Danton  quits  his  chamber :  Bon- 
chretien, muffled  up  in  an  old  grey  camisole,  nightcap  on  head,  sees 
and  wishes  him  good  night,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  as  he  stands, 
a  cigarette  between  his  fingers,  at  the  half-open  door  of  the  atelier. 

*^  Bon  soir  to  my  dear  M.  Danton — star-gazing  as  usual  I  Ah,  my 
poor  friend,  you  discover  St.  Pierre  to  pay  St.  Paul!  As  much 
wisdom  can  be  had  of  our  pillow  as  of  our  brains."  And  sending 
him  a  little  kiss  from  her  finger-tips,  Madame,  without  a  suspicion, 
shuffles  away ;  economical  even  of  time,  muttering  her  prayers  as  she 
goes  to  her  roost  under  the  leads. 

Twelve  o'clock.  Half-past  twelve.  One.  Danton  listens  as  the 
dty  clocks  strike  the  half-hours,  smokes  cigarette  after  cigarette, 
occasionally  gives  vent  to  his  impatience  by  noiselessly  pacing  up  and 
down  the  narrow  floor  of  the  atelier.  At  last,  when  considerably 
more  than  an  hour  has  gone  by,  he  is  rewarded  by  seeing  the  glimmer 
of  a  light  upon  the  opposite  wall — another  minute,  and  a  white-clad 
figure  glides  rapidly  across  the  open  space  at  the  summit  of  the  stairs, 
and  passes  into  the  room  occupi^  by  little  Deb  and  Naomi  Pascal. 
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To  gain  her  own  apartment,  which  is  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
'  corridor,  Leah  will  be  forced  to  pass  the  door  of  the  atelier.  Let  her 
purpose  to  give  him  an  interyiew  or  no,  she  mnst,  of  necessity,  find 
herself  once  more  face  to  fetce  with  Danton  alone.  '^  The  last  words 
of  the  romance "  will  be  spoken,  and  in  quite  plain  tones,  with  no 
softening  down  whatsoever  of  unpalatable  truth.  Neyer  was  man 
less  disposed  for  euphemistic  gallantry  of  any  b'nd  than  is  Eugene 
Danton  at  this  moment. 

She  leaves  the  children's  room,  walks  slowly,  with  a  fisice  set  and 
white  as  stone,  along  the  corridor.  The  door  of  the  atelier  is  in 
shadow ;  the  atelier,  itself,  illumined  in  part  only  by  the  [moon 
shining  through  the  skylight  Leah  carries  a  candle  in  her  haoid,  so 
Danton,  unseen  himself,  can  watch  her  clearly.  She  reaches  the  door 
— ^pauses :  then,  as  if  moved  by  a  sudden  impulse,  pushes  it  back 
upon  its  hinges  and  enters.  They  stand,  and  for  several  seconds  look 
at  each  other  without  a  word.     Leah  speaks  first. 

''  You  asked  me  to  come,  and  I  am  here.  It  must  be  an  intense 
pleasure  for  you  to  hear  how  much  I  hate  you  that  you  should  still 
throw  yourself  in  my  way ! " 

I  have  said  that  her  face  is  white,  and  set  as  stone.  As  she  ad- 
dresses him,  a  spot  of  colour  mounts  on  ather  cheek ;  the  red  glow  of 
passion  kindles  in  her  deep-set  eyes. 

*'  Hate  is  not  the  word,''  she  goes  on,  her  voice  sinking  to  a  whisper, 
yet  gaining  in  power  as  it  sinks.  ''  I  loathe  you  1 1  loathe  myself  for 
having  put  it  in  your  power  to  make  me  sufier." 

Still  Danton  stands  before  her,  silent,  and  tolerably  collected;  the 
cigarette,  which  up  to  the  moment  of  her  enlaranoe  he  was  smoking, 
between  his  fingers.  At  the  sight  of  that  cigarette,  Leah's  wiafii 
^?axes  fiercer  and  fiercer.  Womea  judge  by  such  trifles — alas  I  tiieir 
lives  are  made  up  of  such  trifles !  Any  man,  lover  ox  not,  who  had 
to  wait  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  cold,  would  take  out  his  tobaooo- 
pouch  as  naturally,  as  mechanically^  as  he  would  draw  breath.  To 
Leah  that  cigarette  is  a  crime ;  an  added  insult,  deadly  and  premedi- 
tated, to  all  the  injuries  that  Danton  has  already  wrought  her. 

<<  Do  you  know,  sir,"  so  she  breaks  forth  next,  ^*  in  spite  of  your 
airy  indifference,  thai  I  look  upcm  you  as  the  very  greatest  scoundrel 
in  the  world  ?  I  am  only  a  girl.  My  words  cannot  hurt  you.  I 
wish  that  I  were  a  man  to  make  them  plainer." 

'*  Do  you  know,"  says  Danton,  speaking  for  the  first  time, ''  that 
though  you  have  bn^en  your  faith  to  me  eliameleBsly,  tossed  me 
aside  like  an  old  glove,  I  love  you  bett^  thui  I  ever  loved  you  y^  at 
this  moment  ?  " 

*'  Love  ?    The  word  from  your  lips  is  an  insult.     Why,  but  for 

you "    And  then  she  falters,  breaks  down,  half  turns  as  if  to  go 

— but  remains. 
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'^But  for  me,  yon  wonld  be  a  vast  deal  happier  than  yon  are, 
Leah.  That  is  the  truth,  is  it  not?  My  poor  little  Leah — ^it  mnst 
have  been  so  hard  for  you  to  snSer,  with  no  one  at  hand  to  give  you 
<K)nsolation." 

'^  I  haye  many  people  to  give  me  consolation,  I  thank  yon,  M. 
Danton.  If  I  have  suffered,  and  I  have ! — I  am  not  ashamed  to  say 
how  much  your  treachery  has  cost  me — the  wound  will  not  last  for 
life,  be  quite  sure.  I  am  not  the  sort  of  woman  to  break  my  heart 
i)ecause  one  more  man  in  the  world  has  proyed  himself  a  yiUain." 

"  You  are  not  the  sort  of  woman  to  break  your  heart  for  any  cause," 
says  Danton.  In  the  days  to  come  it  may  be  that  he  will  thmk  twice 
•of  that  remark  of  his.  ''  The  human  beings,  if  any  such  exist,  who 
break  l^eir  hearts,  are  those  who  love.  And  it  is  not  in  you  to  care 
two  straws  for  any  man.  Why,  if  you  had  liked  me,"  he  goes  on, 
warming, ''  as  many  women  like  for  eight  days,  knowing  that  at  the 
«nd  of  eight  days  'twill  be  past,  you  would  hare  defended  me  when  I 
was  absent,  have  given  me  the  chance,  at  least,  of  self-defence." 

"  I — I  presume  you  know  that  I  have  heard  of  your  marriage," 
she  answers ;  but  in  a  voice  that  &lters  more  and  more.  AJready  the 
ground  seems  slipping  from  beneath  h^  feet ;  Danton's  stronger  will, 
Danton's  absolute  truth,  begin  to  assert  themselves. 

*'  And  what  if  you  have  ?  You  know,  can  know  nothing  about  the 
circumstances  of  my  life,  past  or  present.  The  promises  of  love  you 
made  last  night  in  the  Toileries  gardeils  were  to  me,  without  condi- 
tions. An  accident  that  blackened  my  life  a  dozen  years  ago — ^the 
mere  fiict  of  my  marriage— is  altogether  beside  the  question  of  our 
love  for  each  other." 

The  fiact  of  your  marriage  ....  beside  the  question!"  she 
stammers.  Odd  contradiction !  Though  the  boldness  of  his  speech 
shakes  every  prejudice  Leah  has.  to  its  foundation,  she  feels  her  pride 
unwounded.  Many  a  love  speech  from  the  lips  of  her  affiuiced 
husband  has  humiliated  her  mote.  ^^  If  you  are  going  to  speak  in 
this  aufid,  irreligious  manner,". putting  down  her  candle  on  the 
solitary  table  the  room  contains,  ^'  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  leave  you 
at  once." 

"  You  will  remain  here.  Miss  Pascal,"  says  Danton  firmly,  "  tmtil 
we  have  had  our  last  say  to  each  other  out." 

''  Our  last  say,"  she  repeats,  looking  at  him  with  vaguely  wistful 
entreaty  in  her  eyes. 

"  Yes,  our  very  last ;  as  regards  explanation,  at  all  events.  Pro- 
bably our  last  of  any  Knd  in  this  world.  Well,  we  dmll  not  be  able 
to  finish  it  in  a  dozen,  or  in  twice  a  dozen  words— and  you  are  too 
thinly  dressed  to  be  here,  my  poor  love."  He  comes  to  Leah's  side 
abruptly,  and  throws  his  arms  round  her.  "  Why,  you  are  trem- 
bling, and  your  hands,"  taking  one  of  them  as  he  speaks  in  his,  and 
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woman  oi  lasmony  Uke^M^^^tim^e 
capacity  for  better  things  JSgre^ter  1 

"You  will  see  me,  as^^^  see  poor  Bell,  as  you  see  all  women, 
much  as  life  and  as  men's  sllnshness  make  us/'  says  Leah,  with  bitter- 
ness, and  breaking  as  she  speaks  from  Danton's  arm.  ''  Take  my 
case,  as  you  are  so  deeply  interested  in  it.  Look  at  my  papa;**  her 
tone,  her  face,  supply  the  place  of  adjectives.  "  Look  at  my  future 
husband !  Look  at  my  best  friend,  my  lover,  as  he  called  himself 
yesterday !  If  at  Bell's  age  I  have  turned  out  half  as  well  as  she 
has,  it  'mil  be  a  great  surprise  to  myself,  M.  Danton.  That  is  all  I 
have  to  say." 

Her  warmth  almost  rekindles  Danton's  hopes.  When  a  woman 
extenuates  herself  to  the  man  who  loves  her,  she  betrays  this  much, 
at  least,  that  she  values  his  respect ;  just  the  very  next  step  to  valu- 
ing himselfl  "  Do  you  mind  remaining  here  for  a  few  seconds,  with- 
out me.  Miss  Pascal,  long  enough  merely  for  me  to  go  to  my  room 
and  back?  And  for  precaution,"  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  **  I 
will  extinguish  the  candle.  The  moon  gives  us  more  than  enough 
light  to  talk  by.    Now,  don't  stir  an  inch  till  I  return." 

And  with  this  Leah  finds  herself  alone ;  bewildered,  stunned,  con- 
scious, as  fiEu:  as  reason  can  inform  her,  that  Danton  is  wrong,  she 
right ;  yet  feeling,  through  some  intuition  acuter  than  reason,  that  he 
stands  on  loftier  ground  than  she,  that  her  best  chance  of  happiness, 
even  yet,  rests  on  obeying  him  !  At  the  end  of  about  a  minute  and 
a  half  he  returns,  loaded ;  his  warm  travelling  plaid  to  be  pinned  (he 
pins  it  himself)  round  her  shoulders,  a  tiger  skin  for  her  teet  On 
one  side  of  the  atelier  is  a  kind  of  recess  or  embrasure,  wherein,  no 
doubt,  stood  formerly  a  broken  column,  or  other  piece  of  photographic 
property.  It  is  furnished  with  a  low  broad  ledge,  just  spacious  enough 
to  form  a  resting-place  for  one  person.  And  here  Leah  is  placed.  I 
employ  the  passive  voice  intentionally :  what  action  of  Lec^  Pascal's 
but  must  be  passive  so  long  as  she  is  with  Danton  ?  Her  delicate 
Jewish  features  show  fair  in  the  moonlight  above  the  opaque  shadows 
of  the  plaid ;  her  diamond  rings  sparkle,  in  green  and  ruby  fire,  that 
contrasts  and  yet  assimilates  curiously  with  the  mottled  richness  of 
the  tiger  skin  upon  which  her  fingers  rest.  Danton  takes  up  his 
position  at  her  feet.     In  novels,  Leah  has  read,  probably  some 
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mkniieSi  timfl^Bore,  of  loyers  thus  placed.  In  real  life  the  expe- 
rience ^.^^^^^V  Imagine  a  Lord  Stair,  or  a  Jack  Chamberlayne 
— ^imagine^^HHish^^admirer  she  has  had,  and  the  list  is  long — 
planted,  T^^mm^on,  on  a  bare  parqnet,  yet  not  looking  ridicnlons ! 
To  Da&£a^H(h  his  artistic  southern  face,  his  entire  absence  of  self- 
iotu^^Rhe  position  seems  at  once  naftnral  and  full  of  ease.  He 
Jiisj^Pd  back  against  the  opplsite  side  of  the  embrasure,  and 

» *'  You  are  the  prettiest  woman  I  eyer  ^w  in  my  life.  Miss  Pascal. 
J^  don't  belieye  I  haye  paid  you  many  compliments  hitherto,  so  you 
f  Vust  excuse  this  yery  broad  one."         ./  ^ 

''  Compliments  are  not  the  road  to  my  fayour,"  says  Leah,  sharply. 
She  is  palpitating  with  sudden  pleasure.  No  assurance  of  his  loye 
oould  haye  affected  her  to  half  the  same  extent  as  this  unexpected 
appeal  to  yanity.  *^  I  haye  heard  too  many  of  them,  I  can  assure  you, 
not  to  know  their  worth." 

*^  I  was  not  thinking  of  your  fietyour,"  says  Danton.  *'  As  you  sat 
there,  partly  in  shadow,  yet  with  the  light  upon  your  face  and  hands, 
I  feU  your  beauty,  all  at  once,  as  one  might  feel  a  wild  new  chord  in 
music,  struck  without  prelude.  I  wUl  neyer  recur  to  the  objection- 
able subject  again,  if  you  desire  it."  ,    ^      . 

She  smiles,  in  spite  of  herself;  that  sweet,  half-moumfol'  smile  that 
deadened  his  reason  from  the  first,  and  Banton  in  a  second  has 
approached  nearer,  is  holding  her  hands  in  his. 

*<  Before  I  begin  my  explanation,  Leah,  my  history  rather — such  a 
history  as  it  is — say  that  you  were  in  earnest  last  night?  Tell  me 
that,  howeyer  the  remaining  thirty  or  forty  years  of  our  liyes  may  be 
passed,  for  a  coupfe  of  hours  or  so  you  cheated  yourself  into  thmking 
that  you  loyed  me  ?* 

*'  Your  question  does  not  deserye  an  answer,  M.  Danton.  Cheated 
myself  into  thinking !  If  I  had  not  been  too  sincere,  toe  foolishly, 
&tally  in  earnest,  ^ould  I  eyer  haye  gone  through  the  hours  of 
horrible  torture  I  did  last  night?  Why,  since  I  was  born,"  Leah's 
eyes  suffuse  with  self-pity,  the  most  genuine,  always,  of  her  emotions, 
*^  I  neyer  suffered  one  quarter  what  I  haye  done  since  I  heard  the 
truth  about  you." 

**  And  if  you  had  not  heard  Hhe  truth,'  as  you  call  it,  you  belieye 
that  you  would  haye  remained  feiithful  to  your  word — would  haye 
deliberately  chosen  poyerty  and  myself,  instead  of  Mr.  Chamberlayne 
and  riches  ?' 

Leah  shifts  uneasily  from  his  gaze.  This  question  that  Danton  has 
put  so  plainly  was  asked  her  by  her  own  conscience,  not  once,  but  a 
score  of  times,  during  the  tortured  watches  of  the  night.  The  know- 
ledge of  his  marriage  has  stabbed  her  pride,  has  crushed,  and  at  the 
same  time  brought  forth,  whateyer  genuine  aroma  of  loye  was  latent 
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in  her  fsuioy  for  hini.  Has  it  really  influenced  her  fate  ?  Did  she 
eyer  absolutely  purpose  to  break  off  her  engagement  to  Jaek  Chamber- 
layne,  pat  aside  the  purple  and  fine  linen  of  affluence,  and  step  forth^ 
in  the  d^olate  world  of  poverty,  as  Danton's  wife? 

*'  Considering  our  position  towards  each  other,  would  it  not  be  mor& 
delicate  for  you  to  leave  that  question  unasked,  M«  Danton?"  So, 
at  length,  she  replies.  Were  Bell  Baltimore  acting  as  prmnpter, 
the  words  could  scarcely  be  better  chosen.  "  In  meeting  you  here  to- 
night I  have  sufficiently  forgotten  what  I  owe  to  myself — and  others. 
You  might  have  the  forbearance  to  ask  no  more." 

'^I  have  no  forbearance  at  all,"  exclaims  Danton.  '^  I  am  selfish 
in  this  matter,  through  and  through,  thinking  of  myself  and  of  the^ 
years  that  lie  before  me  " — this  with  an  involuntary  sadness  in  lus 
voice — *'not  of  you.  Leah,  give  me  your  hand,  so — ^and  tell  me,, 
before  you  hear  a  word  of  my  explanation,  that  for  about  one  hour- 
and-a-half  you  believed  you  loved  me  ?" 

**  Believed  I  bved  you !"  Ah,  heaven,  that  you  can  look  back  and 
doubt  my  sincerity !" 

And  Danton  presses  for  no  other  answer. 

Chapteb  XVIII. 

THE  LAST  WORDS  OF  THE  BOHANCE. 

."A  veBLL-KNOWN  Freuch  writer,"  says  Danton,  "classifiee  wedded 
happiness,  neatly,  French  fashion,  under  four  heads :  '  Acquaintance, 
three  weeks ;  love,  three  months ;  war,  three  years ;  toleraticm,  thirty 
years.'  My  experience  fell  short  of  the  stage  of  war  by  just- 
three  days.  I  mamed  Madeleine  Frere  on  October  the  fifth,  and  on 
January  the  second,  as  a  kind  of  new  year's  gift,  perhaps,  I  don't 
know  whether  she  bore  the  season  in  mind,  she  gave  me  back  my 
freedom,  a  score  or  two  of  my  own  love  letters,  and  a  locket  contain- 
ing my  photograph.  Other  jewelry,  of  a  more  directly  marketable 
vidue,  die  carried  vnth  her,  by  instinct,  I  verily  believe,  rather  than 
calculation.  Madeleine  could  no  more  resist  the  magnetism  of  ringi» 
and  bracelets  than  can  the  insects  on  a  summer  night  withstand 
glare.  Until  the  singed  wings  are  powerless  to  flutter  more,  the  moth 
goes  back  to  the  candle ;  until  the  firail,  sordid  heart  lay  still  in  death, 
Madeleine  craved  feverishly,  ceaselessly,  for  the  baubles  whi<di  had 
been  her  ruin. 

'^She  was  tall,  my  Leah,  somewhat  above  your  stature,  erect,  fiur 
of  skin,  though  dark-eyed,  and  with  the  divinest  look  of  soul  upon  her 
lips  and  brow  that  ever  shone  from  woman's  face.  Her  hair  and 
yours  might  be  silk  cut  from  the  same  piece,  unless,  indeed,  hers  was 
endowed  with  one  shade  more  of  gold.  I  am  not  sure  about  that. 
To  look  back  across  eleven  years  would  give  a  shade  more  gold  to 
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most  things — and  it  is  eleven  years  exactly  since  Madeleine  Frere 
became  my  wife.** 

"•Eleven  years,"  repeats  Leah,  slowly.  **  Why  you  were  a  child,  a 
schoolboy,  when  you  married,  then  ?" 

"  I  was  an  undergraduate  at  Oxford,  a  theological  student — ah, 
you  may  well  look  surprised ! — with  a  fine  fat  midland  living  before 
me  as  the  final  goal  of  my  ambition." 

"  A  fine  English  Uving,  M.  Danton  ?    Tou  ?' 

^^  Computed  value,  eighteen  hundred  a  year,  excellent  glebe,  good 
society,  and  two  packs  of  hounds  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  was  the 
living  Madeleine  Frere  married,  not  me,  as  I  discovered  too  late.  Well, 
before  coming  to  Madeleine  at  all,  I  ought  to  tell  you  in  a  dozen 
words  what  my  own  youth  had  been  .  .  .  But  are  you  warm  enough, 
my  love  ?  Pull  the  plaid  closer  round  your  throat — there  !  And 
now  turn,  so  that  I  may  not  lose  one  hair's  breadth  of  your  fiace.  I  am 
greedy  of  looking  at  your  beauty,  Leah — the  chances,  in  spite  of  my 
explanation,  are  so  widely  against  my  being  the  possessor  of  it  on  this 
side  of  the  grave." 

Leah's  eyes  glisten  in  the  moonlight ;  her  feice  softens  to  as  lovely 
a  tenderness  as  it  wore  last  night  under  the  chestnut  trees.  "If 
I  have  condemned  you  too  hastily,  you — you  will  at  least  forgive 
me,  M.  Danton?  Oh,  what  a  difficult  thing  it  is  to  know  what 
duty  is!" 

"  Especially  when  duty  and  inclination  are  ready  to  clasp  hands. 
Leah,"  he  proceeds  abruptly,  "  you  will  marry  Mr.  Chamberlayne  on 
Wednesday.  The  story  I  am  going  to  tell  you  wiU  not  hinder  that, 
although  it  may  serve,  in  other  ways,  as  a  homily,  perhaps.  You  will 
marry  Mr.  Chamberlayne  on  Wednesday." 

She  makes  no  answer,  only  bows  her  head,  in  a  graceful  little  pose 
of  abandonment  upon  her  breast,  and  sighs.  The  jewel-clasp  at  her 
throat  sparkles  for  one  moment  like  the  keen  eye  of  some  living  crea-' 
ture,  then  sinks  again  into  obscurity  with  the  sigh. 

**  And  still  I  am  fool  enough,  as  I  look  at  you,  to  hope — yes,  with 
certainty'staring  me  grim  and  unrelentmg  in  the  face.  Don't  grudge 
me  my  half-hour's  foUy — 'twill  be  paid  for  dearly  enough  some  day, 
depend  upon  it.    Now  to  my  story. 

^  My  &ther,  Leah,  died  when  I  was  a  child  of  eleven ;  my  mother 
five  years  later.  At  sixteen,  here  in  Paris,  I  stood  absolutely  alone  in 
the  wcHrld,  with  a  couple  of  hundred  francs,  and  a  schoolboy's  know- 
ledge of  classics  and  mathematics  standing  between  me  and  starvation. 
How  was  I  to  live  ?  My  mother  had  supported  us  both  by  giving 
English  lessons  since  my  father's  death,  and  out  of  her  poor  earnings 
had  contrived  to  send  me  as  a  day  scholar  to  the  College  of  St.  Barbe. 
But  of  what  use  was  my  education  ?  How  could  a  friendless  lad  of 
sixteen  convert  classics  and  mathematics  into  bread  ?     I  was  too  fine 
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to  be  an  errand  boy,  too  proud  to  beg,  fitted,  as  it  seemed,  for  nothing 
unless  it  were  a  plnnge  from  one  of  the  bridges  into  the  Seine,  and 
then  the  Morgne  I 

'^  Carrying  ont  these  ideas,  on  a  certain  winter's  night,  as  I  sann- 
tered,  chill  and  solitary,  along  the  Quai  Voltaire,  a  girl,  about  three 
years  older  than  myself,  accosted  me ;  laying  a  little  not  over  clean 
hand  upon  my  shoulder  as  she  spQke.  '  You  regard  the  water  too 
much,  child,'  she  said,  kindly.  *  I  used  to  do  it  once  myself — pah !' 
with  a  shudder ;  *  get  pretty  black  notions  by  that  practice,  I  can  tell 
you.  Now  just  come  with  me,  and  I  will  show  you  [things  better 
worth  looking  at  than  this  slimy  bed.'  She  was  the  daughter  of  one 
of  the  property-men  at  the  Yari^tea,  herself  a  chorus-girl  at  another 
smaller  theatre,  and — well,  not  a  person  to  whom  you  or  Mrs.  Balti- 
more would  care  to  speak.    But  she  was  my  salYation." 

'^  And  you  loyed  each  other,"  remarks  Leah,  coldly.  *^  Fine  dis- 
interested conduct,  from  persona  of  that  sort,  must  naturally  end  in 
one  stereotyped  way !" 

"  Well,  yes,  we  loved  each  other,"  answers  Danton.  "  And  what  is 
more,  we  loye  each  other  stilL  It  was  my  poor  Annette,  now  the 
mother  of  half-a-dozen  children,  who  sent  me  my  &uit  and  flowers 
yesterday.  Did  I  not  say  'twas  well  you  should  not  know  through 
what  hands  those  roses  had  passed  ?  Annette  and  her  children  are 
the  scandalous  characters  with  whom  my  friend  Mr.  Pettingall  has 
seen  me  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  on  a  Sunday. " 

^'Mr.  Pettingall  thinks  like  the  rest  of  the  world,"  cries  Leah, 
whose  code  of  social  prejudice  is  narrow  as  the  Prince  Charming's 
own.  ^'  This  is  really  not  a  narrative  to  which  I  cai;!  listen  witti 
sympathy,  M.  Dantoiu" 

^^  I  am  sure  that  it  is  not,  Miss  Pascal.  But  you  see,  if  I  were  to 
tell  you  a  history  of  silks  and  satins,  and  transcendental  virtue,  the 
moral  might  be  fine — but  it  would  not  be  the  history  of  my  life ! 

'^  Annette,  I  repeat,  was  my  salvation.  At  the  age  I  speak  of^  six- 
teen, I  scarcely  looked  older  than  other  children  of  twelve.  I  had 
lived  with  my  mother  from  the  day  of  my  birth  until  her  death,  and 
some  lingering  aroma  of  her  companionship  seemed  to  cling  to  me, 
long  after  I  was  left  to  buffet  alone  with  want  and  despair  upon  the 
streets  of  Paris.  Aimette  got  me  a  little  place  in  the  theatre  where 
she  worked,  my  salary  about  enough  to  find  me  in  dry  bread ;  and 
helped  first  by  one  of  those  poor  artists,  then  another,  I  contrived  to 
live,  the  Seine  and  the  Morgue  forgotten,  for  more  than  a  twelve- 
month: not  the  unhappiest  twelvemonth  of  my  life.  Then  came  a 
change  of  fortune  —  abrupt,  overwhelming.  An  uncle  upon  my 
mother's  side  lost  his  son,  a  youth  at  college,  destined  for  holy  orders 
— ^I  mean  for  the  grand  family  living  in  the  midland  counties — and  I, 
the  only  other  representative  of  the  new  generation,  was  rem^nbered. 
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My  uncle  found  me  out,  here  in  Paris,  snatched  me,  to  use  his  own 
expression,  as  a  brand  from  the  burning,  and  sent  me  for  a  couple  of 
years  to  a  public  school,  ^  to  make  an  Englishman  of  me ;'  then  to  a 
tutor's  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  to  be  prepared  for  Oxford. 

*^  The  tutor  was  fiacile,  as  tutors  to  lads  of  tolerable  prospects  are 
apt  to  be.  Our  hours  of  work  over,  and  we  were  free,  following  the 
tutor's  example,  to  run  up  to  town  and  frequent  whateyer  society, 
taste  whateyer  pleasures  suited  us  best  He  had  six  pupils  at  the 
time,  and  four  out  of  those  six  went  to  the  mischief,  the  brand 
snatched  from  the  burning  among  them !  Unhappily,  while  the  rest 
only  ruined  themselyes  boy  fashion,  for  the  time  being,  the  young 
fool,  Eugene  Danton,  oontriyed  to  hang  a  millstone  round  his  neck 
£>r  life.  When  I  entered  Oxford  I  was  formally  engaged  to  Madeleine 
Frfere.    On  the  day  I  was  twenty-one  she  became  my  wife. 

*'  My  uncle  at  first  was  furious,  threatened  to  make  me  the  beggar 
he  had  found  me,  and  to  send  me  back  to  what  he  was  pleased  to  call 
*  my  perdition '  in  Paris.  Then  Madeleine,  in  a  happy  inspiration, 
haying  thrown  herself  at  his  feet,  he  softened.  What  man,  young  or 
old,  could  she  not  soften  when  she  chose  ?  Nothing  was  to  be  said 
'  against  the  girl  personally.  She  was  of  decent  birth  and  antecedents, 
beautiful,  passionately  attached  to  her  husband — to  me  I  As  I  had 
chosen  to  make  a  fool  of  myself  by  marrying  at  all,  it  was  a  subject 
for  wonder,  perhaps,  considering  my  character,  that  I  had  not  chosen 
worse.  And  then,  Leah,  came  that  *  three  months'  loye '  of  which  the 
Frenchman  writes." 

*'  The  three  months'  loye  of  which,  after  all  these  years,  and  frail  and 
sordid  though  your  Madeleine  was,  you  can  scarcely  bring  your  yoice 
to  speak  of  I"  exclaims  Leah,  bitterly.  '^  Ah,  to  command  infatuation 
like  that,  the  worse  a  woman  is,  the  better  her  chance.  And  then 
men  speak  to  us  of  their  ideals  !'* 

''  It  is  a  subject  we  may  as  well  not  discuss  now,"  says  Danton,  a 
little  grayely.  ^'Madeleine  was  beautiful,  and  I  —  a  fool.  The 
history,  in  six  words,  of  a  good  many  other  loye  matches  before  and 
since.  Howeyer  that  may  be,  the  duration  of  the  *  infatuation '  was 
short.  Before  we  had  been  married  a  month,  the  train  was  already 
laid  that  should  diyide  us,  needing  but  the  chance  spark,  that  oppor- 
tunity is  neyer  slow  of  bringing,  to  fire  it 

*'  I  am  telling  you  of  feusts  only,  Leah.  The  night  wears  on.  I 
will  not  rob  you  of  the  sleep  you  need  so  sorely  by  one  word  more  of 
detail  than  is  needed.  Before  Madeleine  had  been  my  wife  a  month, 
I  confided  to  her  a  secret,  at  that  time  more  important  to  me  than  the 
wealth  of  all  the  empires  in  Europe,  and  in  return  receiyed  ...  a 
blank  frozen  look  of  contempt,  a  curl  of  the  exquisite  lip,  an  answer 
which,  basely  commonplace  though  it  was,  burnt  itself  into  my  recol- 
lection for  oyer. 
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"Doubts — TaciUation?  For  mj  secret  was  no  more  ihan  tbis^ 
Leah,  that  I  had  become  convinced  of  my  own  unfitness  to  be  a 
teacher  of  spiritnal  truths  to  others.  And  pray  what  mattered  Una  ? 
Did  half  the  clergymen  going  belieye  what  they  preach  from  their 
pulpits  ?  Were  lawyers  sincere — or  doctors  ?  Was  any  one  sino^e, 
for  the  matter  of  that !  Unless  I  wished  her  to  think  that  she  had 
been  cruelly  duped,  that  she  had  married  a  man  devoid  alike  of  brain 
lOid  principle,  my  lovely  sympathetic  Madeleine  desired,  the  flush  id 
sordid  passion  on  her  face,  that  I  would  nev^  talk  such  trash  as 
^incurring  beggary  for  convieti(Hi's  sake'  in  her  presence.  People 
without  fixed  opinions  might  be  very  admirable  in  their  own  conceit ; 
but  fixed  opinions  were  the  thiogs  that  paid.  I  had  not  the  right, 
morally,  if  it  came  to  such  fine  talking,  to  ruin  her,  whatever  I  might 
do  as  regarded  myself. 

^  /^Li  a  word,  she  had  married  the  living  in  the  midland  counties^ 
value  eighteen  hundred  a  year — ^not  me.  Her  anger,  now  that  I  can 
view  it  from  a  just  perspective,  was  natural  WhsA  were  abstract 
questions,  nice  perplexities,  abhorrence  of  moral  dishonesty,  to  a 
creature  whose  world  was  comprised  in  silk  dresses,  trinkets,  a  visiting 
list  and  a  carriage!  But  then,  at  one-and-twenty,  and  an  enthusiast^ 
my  disappointment  was  pretty  much  what  a  man's  might  be  iAu> 
should  find  himself  tied,  soul  and  body,  not  to  a  living  woman,  but  a 
corpse.  Madeleine,  with  her  radiant  hair  (the  shade  of  yours,  my 
Leah),  and  her  eyes  and  lips,  was  a  corpse,  livid,  corrupt,  the  moment 
you  touched  her  soul.  And  it  was  not  in  me  then,  or  at  any  time  in 
my  life,  to  love,  as  some  men  can,  the  outward  shell  of  a  woman, 
leaving  heart  and  intellect  alone.  I  answered  her ;  the  fire  that  was 
in  me  pietcing  through  words  I  vainly  strove  to  render  temperate. 
And  in  that  hour — aye,  as  we  stood  there,  face  to  £Etce,  I  believe  h^ 
determination  of  leaving  me  was  taken.  The  temptation  had  existed 
already."  Even  in  the  pallid  moonlight  Leah  can  see  how  Danton*s 
cheek  becomes  a  shade  more  pale.  ^*6ut  the  prospective  midland 
living  had  counterbalanced  it.  On  such  slender  threads  is  the  destiny 
of  human  lives  balanced  I  Perdition  staved  off  by  the  mere  prospec- 
tive contemplation  of  a  midland  living,  with  glebe  worth  so  much,  and 
good  society,  and  a  couple  of  packs  of  hounds  in  the  neighbourhood  I 

"  One  of  the  men  with  whom  I  had  read  at  the  facile  tutor's,  a 

Lord f  well,  let  his  name  alone.  Lord  Lucre,  we  will  call  him,  had 

long  admired  Madeleine ;  in  the  days  before  I  ever  knew  her,  as  I 
learned  afterwards.  This  man,  two  or  three  years  blder  than  myself 
was,  at  heart,  ^a^  cynic  of  fifty,  a  sceptic,  believing  only  in  the  &ci 
that  nature  had  endowed  him  with  certain  capacities  for  enjoyment, 
and  fortune  placed  it  within  his  means  to  gratify  them  at  will.  And 
he  understood  Madeleine  to  perfection:  1^  natural  affinity,  I  sup- 
pose ;  he  had  not  brain  sufficient  for  insight  into  character.    No  fine 
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attentions  did  he  waste  on  her,  none  of  the  sentimental  claptrap  by 
whieh  some  cleyerer  mei^  might  seek  to  win  a  woman  from  her  alle- 
giance. He  offered  her  from  the  beginning — Bracelets^  of  solid 
eighteen-carat  gold,  possessing  a  certain  fixed  market  yalae ;  and  no 
^  other  eloquence  was  needed. 

^'  On  the  eyening  when  yon  essayed  yonr  diamonds  for  my  benefit/^ 
goes  on  Danton, ''  yon  wore  a  brown  silk  dress,  my  Leah,  with  yellow 
ribbon  in  your  hair,  and  a  bunch  of  yiolets  at  your  breast  Do  you 
think  eyery  smallest  detail  of  that  scene  is  not  grayen  on  my  heart 
for  eyer  ?  WeU,  as  I  entered  the  room,  as  you  turned,  a  jewel-case  in 
your  hand,  and  looked  at  me,  all  I  saw  was  Madeleine.  The  first  gift 
of  yalue  that  she  got  from  my  lord  came  anonymously,  and  in  her 
pleasure  oyer  its  reception,  pure  pleasure  oyer  the  bauble  unconnected 
with  the  possible  sender,  she  looked  as  you  looked  with  Mr.  Chamber- 
layne's  diamonds  in  your  hand.  *  Eugene,  to  think  that  any  one 
should  be  so  generous  !  A  bracelet,  set  with  all  these  rich  diamonds,, 
for  ma'  I  was  musing  of  her  yoice,  her  face,  of  a  hundred  memories 
your  likeness  to  her  had  stirred,  when  Deb,  you  may  remember,  told 
me  I  looked  like  Lazarus.  From  this  time  forth  Madeleine's  stock  of 
trinkets  continued  to  increase  steadily.  At  last  I  disooyered,  what 
eyery  one  in  Oxford  knew  before  me,  the  donor's  name,  and  insisted, 
peremptorily,  upon  the  whole  of  the  presents  being  returned,  and  the 
intimacy  broken  off. 

"  Madeleine  listened  to  me  quietly.  *  What  you  say  is  well  said,. 
Eugene.'  This,  or  something  like  this,  was  her  answer.  ^I  should 
respect  you  less  if  you  could  endure  to  see  me  wearing  jewels  that 
should  haye  ccmie  from  your  hand,  not  a  stranger's.  I  will  return  my 
lord  his  presents.  I  will  swear  neyer  to  speak  to  my  lord  again,  on 
one  condition — ^that  you  will  not  utter  another  syllable  about  your 
"  conscientious  scruples  "  in  matters  of  faith  while  you  liye.  Surely 
this  is  a  trifling  concession  for  you  to  make? ' " 

'*  Then  I  say  that  she  had  no  woman's  heart  within  her  breast,"^ 
cries  LeaL  "A  true  woman  would  sooner  die  than  see  the  man  she 
byed  depart,  by  half-an-inch,  from  honour !" 

Eeadar,  is  this  claptrap  or  real  ?  A  week,  four-and-twenty  hours 
ago,  would  not  Leah  Pascal,  placed  in  the  same  position,  haye  spoken 
in  Madeleine's  y^  words  ?  I,  who  write  her  history,  know  not. 
Loye's  transformations  are  rapid.  Twenty-four  hours  of  the  passion, 
in  its  essence,  will  suffice  to  change  clay  to  gold,  uplift  us  out  of  our- 
selyes  to  the  leyel  of  that  which  we  loye  as  though  by  miracle.  And 
to  nearly  all  women  'tis  giyen  to  feel  noble,  yicarioudy.  Nearly  all 
women  haye  moral  insight  sufflcient  to  pierce  through  the  friyolous 
motiyes,  the  sordid  casuistry  of  a  weaker  sister. 

'^  Madeleine  spoke  simjdy  and  unconsciously  as  she  felt,"  replies 
Danton.    ''  One  merit,  if  merit  it  may  be  called,  she  possessed  to  no 
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/  -wmmoD, 
"**<f  bratn' 


I,  degree — transparency.  ^SSe  .wte|  literally  too  shallow,  both 
i'  and  hearty  to  be  anything*  but  transparent !     Wonld  I,  or 


would  I  liot-^just  beCdre  she  packed  up  my  lord's  trinkets — give  her 
this  promise,  make  the  -^trifling  concSs^on'  of  endurmg  an  existence 
which  should  be  one  monstrous  ^ut-cryin^^^  liying  lie  £rom  that  day. 
forthuntilldied? -4     '    <'  ♦    •  <  ^  . 

*'  It  was  a  moment  of  agony  to  me,  *L^,  such  as  no  actual  after 
disgrace  had  power  to  inflict.  It  is  Bardf  M  a  man  to  ayow  that  he 
has  been  ever  minded,  Judas-like,  to  sell  his 'own  soul,  and  still — as 
Madeleine  stood  there,  in  her  slender  delicate  beauty,  her  sofi;  eyes 
fixed  on  me,  the  Audi  of  excitement  on  her  cheeks,  well — ^for  one 
single,  shameful  instant,  I  must  confess  to  you  that  I  hesitated.  She 
held  what  to  a  lad  of  one-and-twenty  is  more  than  life,  she  held  my 
honour  between  those  little  trembling  white  hands.  I  thought  of  the 
world,  of  the  place  given  to  successful  charlatanism  in  its  ranks,  of 
the  midland  Uying,  of  my  duties,  my  sermons.  And  then — then 
the  darkest  moment,  the  worst  temptation  of  my  life,  passed  away 
from  me"  exclaims  Danton,  *'  and  I  answered  her.  There  were  other 
ways  of  advancement  besides  the  pulpit  So  I  tried,  indirectly,  to 
soften  my  resolution.  The  education  I  had]  received  might  poffiibly 
be  turned  to  aooount  in  science  better  than  in  theology.  My  indina- 
tions  tended  towards  science.  Five  years'  work  in  the  London 
hospitals,  and  as  a  surgeon 

** '  Thank  you  for  ^e  prospect,'  cried  Madeleine,  turning  from  me 
grandly.  And  make  no  mistiJ^e  about  it,  Leah !  At  that  instant  she 
felt  grandly ;  felt  that  I  was  the  impostor,  she  the  victim.  *  Try  all 
the  professions,  one  after  the  other,  and  see  the  fine  fortune,  the  posi- 
tion you  will  realise  by  them.  As  to  my  having  faith  in  you !  How 
am  I,  how  is  anyone,  to  believe  in  a  man  who  does  not  believe  in 
himself? 

*'  The  logic  was  unanswerable :  I  made  no  attempt  to  dispute  ii 
How  argue,  on  a  matter  of  conscience,  with  a  human  creature  in 
whose  organisation  conscience  h^  no  place  ?  Of  what  Madeleine 
could  taste,  handle,  above  all  wear,  she  could  speak ;  oftentimes  with 
a  fluent,  original  little  smartness  that  had  charmed  me.  Of  the  inner 
life,  its  doubts,  sorrows,  consolations,  she  knew  less  than  the  man 
bom  blind  knows  of  colour.  You  may  convey  images  to  the  blind  by 
analogy.  The  smell  of  violets,  the  hush  of  a  summer  night  will  give 
him  some  idea,  if  not  ours,  of  purple-blue.  Madeleine  possessed 
literally  no  faculty  that  could  lift  her  beyond  the  teaching  of  her  own 
five  senses.  As  the  wife  of  a  midland  rector  she  might,  had  fiito  been 
kind  to  her,  have  lived  out  her  span  of  days  a  contented  Pharisee,  and 
have  merited  any  amount  of  tombstone  eulogy  hereafter.  Let  virtue 
be  lucrative,  and  she  was  the  very  last  woman  breathing  to  be  led 
astray  by  the  roses  and  raptures  of  the  other  side.    Brought  tauce  to 
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£aoe  TVjth  poverty,  ^i,  she  made  for  riches  as  a  starymg  zoinimakes 
for  food;  instinctively,  nntronbled  by  moral  .misgiving8^oi;*qiitelipning 
of  any^kind.,     j  lu  ;  ^       .^  .     t.  ^  t  ¥*  «t*^ 

**  We  said  our  last  words  to  each  other  on  a  c^oHlainl.disinALJanaary 
morning.  ttThejstreets  of  Oxford,  I  rem;6mber;:.W|r6t4^k  with  sleet 
and  fog.  .  By.  sy:«  o'clock  that  night  I  foiuid^m]iielf  alone ! — dis« 
hononred,  as^the^world  said  and  as  I;  then^jtb^^gl^t — rid,  I  know 
now,  of  the  perj^Jinal  temptation  to  dishonour,  the  degrading  influence 
of  a  woman, to i whom  money  was  the  supreme  good,  and  honesty, 
indepen^enop,  truth,  all,  my  Ijeah,  that  makes  this  life  of  ours  worth 
living  lor,  dross." 

Danton  pauses,  and,  shrinking  under  his  steady  gaze,  Leah  bows 
her  fiEtce.  The  degrading  influence  of  a  woman  to  whom  money  was 
the  one  supreme  good  I  What  is  her  supreme  good  ?  How  came 
those  diamonds  on  her  fingers  ?  At  what  altar  will  her  spirit  ^'  stand 
passive,  while  the  flesh  is  sold,"  eight  and  forty  hours  hence  ? 

"  Madeleine  was  punished,  depend  upon  it,"  &lteringly  at  last  her  lips 
give  the  answer  that  she  knows  he  looks  for.  '^  Women  are  brought 
up  to  hate  poverty.  They  don't  hold  their  £Ette  in  their  hands  as  men 
do — ^but  be  quite  sure  they  are  punished.  Not  a  woman  who  sells  her 
soul  for  a  price  but  is  tortured  for  it,  even  on  this  side  the  grave." 

"  Leah,  my  poor  little  love,  don't  defend  the  position.  I  know  as 
well  as  you  faiow  what  you  feeL  Don't  pain  yourself  or  me,  by  put- 
ting it  into  words.  Madeleine  acted — according  to  her  lights  we  will 
say — and  I  was  left  free  to  work  out  my  scheme  of  existence  by  what 
pattern  I  chose.  Free  in  a  world  from  whence  all  the  &irest  possi- 
bilities of  hmnan  life  had  been  blotted  out,  as  far  as  I  was  personally 
concerned,  for  ever. 

"  Well,  Leah,  the  conclusion  of  my  story  can  be  soon  told.  I  worked 
out  my  scheme,  by  my  own  pattern,  and  now,  at  thirty  years  of  age, 
am — what  you  see  me.  My  hair,  fast  turning  grey,  and  no  particular 
certainty  as  to  how  I  shall  pay  foiw  my  dinner  the  week  after  next 
When  myunde  first  heard  of  my  intention  to  abandon  orthodoxy  and 
the  family  living  with  it,  he  believed  honestly  and  sincerely  that  I  had 
lost  my  senses.  Grief  over  my  wife's  misconduct  must  have  turned 
my  not  over  strong  brain.  Men  thus  circumstanced  not  unfrequently 
take  to  stimulants,[conceive  disgust  towards  the  objects  of  then:  former 
ambition.  So  said  the  '  eminent  mental  practitioner '  whom  he  con- 
stilted  as  to  my  case.  When  at  length  he  discovered  that  I  was  neither 
mad  nor  drunk,  he  behaved  like  a  gentleman ;  so  much  I  must  say  for 
}\\yn  ;  made  me'a  present  of  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds,  hoped  if  I 
had  a  spark  of  gratitude  in  me,  that  I  would  not  disgrace  the  family 
openly,  and  requested,  with  an  earnestness  that  touched  me,  that  be 
might  never  look  upon  my  face  again.    At  the  end  of  another  six 
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monthg  he  died,  and  enormously  to  (he  etiiprise  of  eyery  one,  of  my- 
self most  of  all,  a  further  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  ^ras  lefi;  in  Ids 
will '  to  my  nephew,  Eugene  Danton,  who>  with  all  his  other  vices,  is 
not  a  hjrpocrite.' 

"  These  twelve  hundred  pounds  are,  have  heen,  rather,  my  fortune, 
a  colossal  one  coming  to  me  at  the  time  they  did,  and  with  my  dispo- 
sition of  mind.    I  went  to  London,  I  worked,  I  spent  five  years  in  the 


**  At  last,  at  six-and-twenty  years  old,  I  found  myself  with  my  &ce 
once  more  set  in  the  direction  of  affluence.  A  West-end  doctor,  a  cele- 
brated specialist,  wanted  a  partner,  and  having  known  something  of  me 
at  Bartholomew's,  offered  to  take  me  into  his  house ;  a  chance  as  regards 
money  that  does  not  fall  to  one  young  stirgeon,  without  either  interest 
or  money,  out  of  a  thousand.  Well,  and  Madeleine's  theory  came 
true.  People  without  fixed  opinions  may  he  very  admirable  in  their 
own  conceit,  but  fixed  opinions  are  the  things  that  pay.  I  found,  as 
the  day  approached  for  me  to  sign  the  deed  of  partnerdiip,  that  I  was 
no  more  suited  for  a  May  Fair  specialist  than  for  a  midland  rector. 
An  unctuous  air  of  mystery,  a  solemn  Tartuffe-face  to  show  through  a 
brougham  window,  the  whole  art  of  pressing  woman'-s  hand,  unbounded 
charlatanism,  in  eAiort — these  were  the  qualifications  needed  of  me ; 
that  and  a  house  in  Eaton  Square,  and  a  splendid  balance  at  one's 
bankers.    And  I  had  tiiem  not. 

*'  The  partnership  fell  through,  as  my  preparation  for  the  church  had 
done,  and  a  &ct  exceedingly  useful  for  a  man  to  know  impr^tsed  itself 
at  the  same  time  upon  my  mind.  I  was  not  destined  for  ridies,  not 
for  popularity,  not  for  what  is  called  social  success  of  any  kind  or 
degree. 

•*  What  was  I  destined  for  ?  Li  the  first  place  for  work ;  as  with- 
out it  I  had  neither  food  nor  drmk ;  in  the  next  for  work  I  could 
believe  in,  were  such  to  be  found.  Impossible  to  disbelieve  in  the  expe- 
diency of  setting  fractured  bones  or  removing  shattered  fimbe,  pro- 
vided the  necessary  art  has  been  learnt  to  a  man's  best.  I  did  not  fed 
that  in  the  Lcmdon  hospitals  I  had  learnt  surgery  to  my  best.  Two 
or  three  years  in  Paris,  given  exclusively  to  one  dass  of  labours, 
mighty  I  tiiought,  liable  me  to  pass  the  remainder  of  my  days  as  a 
bone-setter  with  decent  satiirfiEtction  to  myself  and  profit  to  others. 
And  this  is  why  you  see  me  here.  I  earn  just  francs  enough  to  pay 
Madame  Bonchr^tien  for  my  food  and  shelter.  My  friends  are  the 
old  ones  of  the  theatre,  who  stood  between  me  and  the  Morgue 
when  I  was  a  child.  My  hopes — ^no,  I  will  not  speak  of  these.  Since 
I  have  known  you,  my  hopes,  my  projects,  all  that  concerns  my  future 
life,  are  changed." 

**  And  Madeleine?  You — ^you  have  heard  of  your  wife  recently, 
they  say,  and  shells  well." 
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"  Aye,  well  indeed — ^her  Borrowa  and  her  sins  alike  ended.  Mr, 
Pettingall  told  yon,  donbtless,  how  a  letter  of  inqniry  written,  by  her 
fell,  through  singular  accident,  into  his  possession?  In  spite  of  all 
that  was  past  and  gone,  Leah,  that  letter  smote  my  heart.  If 
Madeleine  had  had  friends,  money,  health,  anything  in  the  shape  of 
prosperity  remaining,  I  knew  she  would  not  have  remembered  me. 
All  bitterness  against  her,  all  resentment  of  the  wrong  she  had  wrought 
me,  had  died  years  before ;  and  holding  none  of  the  world's  q>inions 
as  to  what  might  or  might  not  be  dignified  conduct  for  a  man  in  my 
position,  I  obeyed  her  wishes  at  once,  and  went  to  London. 

"  1  found  her  alone,  penniless,  in  the  last  grasp  of  disease ;  a  homily 
upon  earthly  vanity  such  as  I,  for  certain,  could  never  have  preached 
had  I  attained  to  that  midland  pulpit.  On  the  day  she  left  me,  that 
January  morning,  in  Oxford,  she  was  in  the  meridian  of  youth  and 
health,  flushed  with  the  pride  of  life  and  with  her  own  beauty.  I  found 
her  faded,  unsightly — as  even  the  fairest  woman  can  become  from  the 
reflection  of  the  soul  within — unrepentant  to  an  extent  that,  if  I  had 
been  less  personally  interested,  would  have  made  her  case  curious,  as 
a  mere  study  of  mental  perversity.  Her  life,  she  considered,  had  been 
unlucky.  First,  through  my  obstinacy  in  throwing  up  the  church — 
by  the  hour  together,  with  her  sharp  illogical  logic,  she  would  trace 
all  her  misfortunes  back  to  this.  Secondly,  through  the  character  of 
the  man  for  whose  protection  she  had  abandoned  me.  Plenty  of 
wom^i  had  behaved  worse  than  she  had,  from  a  moral  point  of  view ; 
buttheyhadnot  hadto  dowithaLordLucre!  And  then  see  how  badly 
she  had  worn — a  blonde,  too.  Other  women  of  her  colour  kept  their 
complexion  and  their  hair  till  fifty.  Had  I  succeeded  ?  No.  Unne- 
cessary to  ask  the  question.  Had  I  money?  Of  course  not.  Fixed 
principles,  as  she  told  me  once  before,  were  the  only  means  to  riches. 
At  least,  had  I  enough  to  put  her  into  a  comfortable  lodging,  and  give 
her  food,  wine,  and  a  few  decent  clothes  (she  was  too  weak  to  stand 
up,  but  wanted  silk  dresses,  trinkets,  hairdresser's  work  to  the  last) ; 
1^  her  a  helping  hand — so  with  death's  grasp  upon  her  she  would 
talk— until  she  was  strong  enough  to  go  back  to  her  own  world,  and 
shift  for  herself? 

''  I  had  enough  to  help  her,"  proceeds  Danton,  after  a  moment's 
pause.  '^  I  got  her  a  pretty  lodging  overlooking  one  of  the  parks, 
and  was  able  even  to  satisfy  her  as  regards  ribbons  and  ornaments. 
She  suffered  little  in  body,  nothing  at  all  in  spirit,  and  died  like  a 
child  without  ever  taking  to  her  bed.  I  saw  her  late  one  ev^iing, 
together  with  an  old  hospital  friend  whom  I  had  got  to  attend  her 
professionally,  and  she  was  looking  forward,  in  excellent  spirits,  to 
visiting  the  Vienna  Exhibition.  £Uf-a-dozen  new  dresses — of  course 
I  could  give  her  these  before  I  returned  to  Paris?  and  she  would 
undertake  to  be  the  prettiest  and  most  noticed  woman  in  Vienna.  .  .  . 
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At  eleven,  next  morning,  my  friend  called  round  at  her  lodgings,  a 
nsnal,  and  found  her  dead." 

''  Dead !"  repeats  Leah,  in  a  broken  voice.  *'  Oh,  if  I  had  known 
this — ^if  you  had  told  me  the  whole  truth,  yourself,  what  agony  I 
should  have  been  spared  1" 

'^  Tou  knew  that  I  loved  you,"  says  Danton.  ''That  truth  told,  and 
all  minor  details  were  unimportant" 

''  My  having  listened  to  words  of  love  from  a  married  man  un- 
important?^ 

''  If  you  had  loved  me,  you  would  have  had  £uth  in  me,"  he  exdaims. 
*^  Married  or  not  married,  boxmd  or  free — ^but  why  waste  breath  upon 
things  that  are  over  for  ever?  Leah,  this  telling  of  my  history  has 
brought  us  back  precisely  to  where  we  stood  last  night,  when  the 
stars  shone,  do  you  remember,  through  the  chestnuts  in  the  Champs 
Elysees  I  You  are  engaged  to  marry  Ohamberlayne,  Chamberlayne's 
riches  rather,  on  Wednesday,  and  I,  poor  and  obscure,  say  to  you — 
Marry  me !    Break  your  promise,  while  to  break  it  is  honour,  and  in 

the  year  of  grace  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy ,  let  the  number  of 

women  who  seU  their  love  in  the  market  be  lessened  by  one." 

The  energy  of  despair  is  in  Danton's  voice,  but  no  fedntest  ray  of 
hope  kindles  at  his  heart.  He  knows,  better  than  does  Leah  herself, 
how  fixed  is  the  fate  of  botL  Could  he  take  her  by  the  hand  at  this 
moment,  while  passion  softens  her,  and  an  invisible  priest  seal  ihmr 
union  by  miracle,  they  might  be  wed.  Jack  Ohamberlayne's  money 
actual  and  prospective,  the  magic  might  of  aU  next  Wednesday's 
millinery — these  will  Leah  no  more  withstand  than  could  Madeleine, 
a  dozen  years  ago,  withstand  Lord  Lucre's  bracelets. 

"  Tou  would  be  the  most  miserable  man  on  earth  if  I  married  you, 
M.  Danton.  We — we  care  for  each  other,  but  how  long  does  love 
last  without  means  ?  I  have  seen  that  romance  played  out  to  the  cruel 
end,  remember,  and  ever  since  I  was  eight  years  old  I  have  prayed, 
night  and  morning,  to  be  delivered  from  poverty.  Forget  me.  Find 
some  one  with  a  stouter,  better  nature  than  mine.  I  am  no  more 
worthy  of  you  than  was  she  whose  story  you  have  told  me.  I — oh, 
may  God  help  me  I  How  shall  I  pass  all  the  long,  long  years  before 
I  die?" 

And  with  that  she  breaks  down,  in  utter  abandonment,  and  Danton 
takes  her  in  his  arms.  Gold  and  love.  Alas,  the  old  wild  lament — 
that  one  may  not  have  both  I  Alas !  that  this  first,  only  man  who  has 
ever  stirred  that  cold  heart  of  hers  with  passion,  should  be  a  pauper, 
a  dreaming  enthusiast  to  whom  even  competency  is  impossible ! 

''Leah,  give  yourself,  give  me,  another  chance.  Don't  talk  about 
unworthiness— any  woman  is  worthy  of  any  man,  for  the  matter  of 
that  I  am  not  made  of  the  stuff  to  be  a  millionaire,  but  never  fear 
that  I  could  earn  you  bread  sufficient,  yes,  and  a  couple  of  silk  dresses 
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a-year.  Pat  off  your  marriage,  at  least.  Say  yon  are  ilL  Yon  are 
•ill;  I  can  give  yon  a  sick  certificate  with  a  good  conscience,  and  gain 
l»reathing  time.    In  another  few  days " 

'^  The  sacrifice  will  be  harder  tiian  now,  for  every  honr  I  live  I 
shall  care  more — care  less  for  the  man  whom  it  is  my  dnty  to  love 
beyond  all  others.  The  day  after  to-morrow  I  shall  marry  Jack 
Ohamberlayne,  or  die.  Oh !  M.  Danton,  if  I  conld  only  die !  Standing 
before  the  altar,  if  death  wonld  come,  and  yonr  hand  clasp  mine  till 
the  last !    Life  can  never  hold  happiness  for  me  eqnal  to  ^t." 

And  Leah  speaks  tme;  straight  out  from  whatever  sonl  she 
possesses.  Honest  poverty,  work,  hardship,  sweetened  by  love — from 
the  prospect  of  these  she  shndders,  as  she  wonld  sink  beneath  their 
weight  in  actuality.  But  that  tragic,  exquisite  scene  .  .  .  the  church, 
the  parsons,  the  wealthy  bridegroom  .  .  .  and  the  bride  in  her  wreath 
and  satins  dying,  in  the  arms  of  her  true  lore,  before  them  all !  This 
melodramatic  mixture  of  romance  and  reality  of  love,  with  all  the 
accessories  of  millinery  and  glitter  which  are  the  very  breath  of  her 
nostrils,  touches  her  to  the  quick. 

**  I  am  speaking  of  life,  not  death,  Leah ;  of  that  fate  which 
you  hold  between  your  hands,  not  of  vague  possibilities.  Marry 
Ghamberlayne  and  you  will  die^  not  picturesquely  before  the  altaf, 
but  hideously,  slowly,  in  the  after-time,  of  the  corrupting  disease  of 
wealth  and  fashion.  Die,  not  in  the  flesh — that  is  little — but  in  the 
soul,  and  by  your  own  suicidal  hand !" 

"  You  are  hard  on  me — and  I  am  weak,"  she  falters  in  reply.  "  I 
must  go,  now,  and  try  to  rest.  Will  you  say  one — only  one  forgiving 
word  to  me,  first  ?" 

She  is  white  as  the  dress  she  wears.  If  ever  the  prophetic  look  of 
heartbreak  was  on  human  face,  it  is  on  Leah  PascaFs  at  this  moment. 
And,  reader,  judge  her  not  by  your  code  or  by  mine,  but  by  her  own. 
She  has  been  reared  in  the  belief  that  poverty  is  disgrace,  and  love  as 
opposed  to  interest  a  kind  of  disease,  to  be  dreaded,  shunned,  and,  if 
by  chance  it  should  assail  you,  overcome.  Duty,  to  her  mind,  lies  at 
present  on  the  side  of  Jack  Ghamberlayne  and  against  Danton.  After 
marriage — well,  after  marriage,  one  must  look  round  the  world  and 
see  how  other  women  in  her  position  regulate  their  sentiments.  But 
now,  the  money,  the  position  unsecured,  to  vacillate  is  crime.  And  all 
the  time  she  loves  this  man,  at  whose  side  she  stands,  with  a  miserable 
intensity  of  love  to  which  some  far  better,  far  cleverer  women  could, 
perhaps,  not  rise.  No  foot-rule,  moral  or  mental,  can  help  us  much  in 
our  judgments  upon  others'  weakness  or  their  strength.  Calculating, 
mercenary,  self-absorbed  Leah,  at  least,  loves  with  the  concentration 
of  a  narrow  nature ;  will  sell  herself — aye,  because  she  must;  yet  has 
not  breadth  of  purpose  sufficient  to  tear  her  heart  from  what  she 
desires — and  abandons ! 
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passion.  Yon  have  not  sunk  so  low  in  mj  opinion^  Leah,  that  I 
would  suspect  you  of  that." 

**  Of  what  do  you  suspect  me,  my  dear  Bell  ?" 

"  Of  caring  for  M.  Danton  too  much  for  your  own  happiness 
Leah !  That  you  have  honestly  tried  to  say  the  last  words  of  the 
romance,  I  believe — the  last  words  of  the  first  volume  of  the  romance," 
adds  Bell,  in  spiteful  parenthesis — *^  and  that  you  found  their  taste  bitter 
I  know  also.  My  dear  child,  do  you  think  we  have  not  all  gone  through 
the  same  thing?    Why,  before  I  married  Mr.  Baltimore " 

And  then  the  hacknied  little  fiction  about  the  primeval  sin — ^the 
one  first,  pure,  uncalculatiDg  attachment — follows.  Does  the  jaded 
woman  of  fashion  live  in  the  great  world,  or  the  other  world,  who 
will  not  try  to  make  you  believe — yes,  and  herself,  too— that  she 
loved  in  her  youth,  and  that  true  love,  by  cruelest  circumstance  ren- 
dered impossible,  she  has,  of  necessity,  sunk  to  the  thing  she  is  ? 

**  You  see  that  your  case  is  not  exceptional "  (this  is  the  moral  to 
Bell's  fable).  **  Quite  as  much  as  you  and  M.  Danton  can  possibly 
care  for  each  other,  we  cared  for  each  other.  And  now — now," 
says  Bell,  piously,  '*  among  all  the  mercies  for  which  I  have  cause  to 
be  thankful,  I  esteem  none  greater  than  this — that  I  and  my  first 
love  did  not  marry.  Three  or  four  years  ago  I  came  across  him, 
married,  eight  children,  a  slatternly  wife,  and  a  dirty  necktie.  And 
ihat  slatternly  wife  might  have  been  me." 

So  much  for  Bell  Baltimore's  philosophy.  Later  in  the  day  Ck>lonel 
Pascal  comes  in  to  have  a  few  parental  words  with  the  dear  daughter 
he  is  so  soon  to  lose.  And  to  him  Leah,  for  the  first,  probably  for 
the  last,  time  in  her  life  speaks  out  some  portion  of  her  mind  without 
reserve.  She  is  going  to  be  Jack's  wife  to-morrow.  No  doubt  of 
that.  Every  fine  dress,  every  wedding  present  packed  away,  is 
another  proof  of  that.  ''  Another  nail  in  my  coffin  ! "  she  says  once — 
with  such  a  ghost  of  a  laugh — to  Deb  and  Naomi.  And  yet — and 
yet — if  a  miraculous  interposition  were  vouchsafed  from  Heaven — if 
Colonel  Pascal's  embroidered  shirt-frills  suddenly  covered  a  beating, 
pityiug  human  heart,  the  cup  miffht  pass  from  her !  Give  him  the 
chance !  As  a  drowning  man  clutches  at  a  straw,  Leah,  in  her  ex- 
tremity, feels  that  she  will  risk  the  desperate  chance  of  her  father's 
support  Let  conscience,  at  least,  in  after  days  have  this  salve — that 
had  he  chosen  to  stretch  one  finger  out  to  her  aid,  she  might  have 
been  saved. 

"  You  are  looking  pale,  my  love."  They  are  opposite  each  other, 
beside  the  fire ;  Bell  and  the  children,  by  Leah's  order,  having  left 
them  alone.  ''I  trust  you  find  Melanie  efficient?" — Melanie  is  the 
new  French  abigail,  who  is  to  accompany  the  happy  bride  to  Italy, 
the  first  legitimate  maid  Leah  has  possessed — otherwise,  if  there  is 
anythiug  Madame  Bonchr6tien  can  do,  I  am  sure " 
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^'Melanie  is  quite  efficient,  thank  yon.  With  tiie  flasistance  of 
Bell,  and  Bell's  maid,  and  Deb  and  Naomi,  my  onormons  tronasean 
will,  I  have  no  donbt,  be  packed  in  time." 

"And  there  is  really  nothing  in  which  I  can  help  yon?"  The 
Prince  Charming  is  cnrionsly  fidgetty  in  manner ;  keeps  on  the  side 
of  the  fire  next  the  door,  and  most  fayonrable  for  escape.  "No 
letters  to  friends,  or  that  sort  of  thing?  Of  course  I  shall  see  to  the 
announcements  in  the  English  papers ;  Mrs.  Baltimore  undertakes  to 
get  a  detailed  account  into  the  Post;  and " 

"  Father  " — she  rises  abruptly,  comes  to  his  side,  and  looks  down, 
straight,  with  her  miserable,  wistful  eyes — "I  wish  to  God  I  could 
get  out  of  marrying  Jack ! " 

Colonel  Pascal  gives  a  little  jimip,  as  though  a  hand  had  struck 
him.  **  Get  out— of  marrying— Jack  ?  "  he  stammers,  a  full  stop  of 
breathlessness  between  each  syllable. 

"  Get  out  of  marrying  Jack.  I  never  pretended  to  care  for  him,  a» 
you  know.  And  I  was  quite  willing — oh,  you  need  not  speak,  I 
wanted  np  coercion  on  your  part  I — quite  wiUiig  to  sell  myself  to  the 
highest  bidder.  But  now  tiiat  it  comes  so  near — fatJier,  I  hate  it 
worse  than  I  expected;  I  think  it  right  to  tell  you  s5." 

Colonel  Pascal  by  this  time  has  recovered  his  presence  of  mind. 
"  Your  nerves  are  upset,  Leah.  All  girls  talk  like  this  before  their 
weddings.  That  you  have  no  romantic  attachment  to  poor  Jack,  I 
know;  but  the  marriages  that  begin  with  romantic  attachment  do 
not,  alas !  end  the  best.  When  you  have  been  Jack's  wife  three 
months " 

"Go  on,  sir." 

"You  —  you  will  have  grown  accustomed — — "  begins  Prince 
Charming,  airily.  But  Leah  interrupts  him — oh,  with  what  a  ges- 
ture of  profound  contempt,  for  herself,  for  him ! 

"  Have  grown  accustomed  to  my  shame  I  That's  the  worst  thought 
of  aU  " — her  head  sinks  upon  her  breast — "  that  one  can  grow  accus- 
tomed,  even  to  the  degradation  of  such  a  marriage  as  this." 

"  I — I  implore  you  not  to  speak  so  loud.  If  Bell — if  one  of  tho 
children  should  overhear ! " 

"  If  one  of  the  children  should  overhear — ^well,  in  the  time  to  come, 
it  might  be  good  that  one  of  the  children  could  say,  '  On  the  night 
before  her  marriage,  Leah  shrank  from  herself.  On  the  night  before 
her  marriage,  if  our  father  had  wished  it,  Leah  might  have  been 
saved.'" 

Colonel  Pascal  takes  out  his  delicate  pocket-handkerchief,  and  wipes 
his  forehead.  "  I  don't  expect  reason  from  you,  LeaL  I  know  whose 
daughter  you  are *' 

"  You  had  better  not  speak  of  my  mother,"  she  interrupts,  with 
quivering  lips. 

"  But  I  do  expect  the  common  civility  one  member  of  society  may 
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look  for  from  another.  '  Saved ! '  I  save  yon — with  yonr  wedding 
dinner  spread,  yonx  wedding  dresses  packed  I  And  all  the  time  my 
conscience  —  my  conscience/'  repeats  Colonel  Pascal,  solenmly,  **is 
aknost  smiting  me  for  permitting  you  to  make  so  absolate  a  love- 
match.  Yon  marry  without  a  settlement.  If  it  should  please  heavoi 
to  remove  poor  Jack  before  the  expiration  of  his  nonage,  his  Gouab 
Hobarts  will  come  into  every  shilling  of  the  property.  I  most  really 
-confess,  Leah,  that  I  do  not  understand  your  language." 

'^  That  is  just  it !  You  don't  understand  my  language.  I  hope  I 
«hall  keep  pretty  straight  as  Mrs.  John  Chamberlayne,  papa." 

"  I  hope  to  God  you  will !  Chamberlayne  knows  pretty  well  the 
€ort  of  disposition  you  are,  and  seems  disposed  to  run  the  risk." 

"  And,  once  married,  a  woman's  actions  are  her  husband's  affiur,  are 
they  not?  It  is  only  an  unmarried  daughter  who  can  disgrace  one. 
Papa,  if  to-morrow,  at  the  very  altar-steps,  I  was  to  lose  courage — »y 
the  irrevocable  *  No '  instead  of  the  irrevocable  *  Yes ' — ahonld  yoa 
look  upon  yourself  as  disgraced  ?  " 

Colonel  Pa'soal's  complexion  turns  to  a  ghastly  shade  of  green— a 

hue  such  as  no  member  of  the  outer  world,  I  am  sure,  ever  saw  upcm 

ijhe  sprightfal,  cheerful  face  of  Prince  Charming.    "  If  you  do  not 

*marry  Jack  Chamberlayne,  I  am  ruined  I     I  don't  talk  of  disgrace— 

-of  the  scandal  such  unheard  of  conduct  must  excite — I  speak  c^ 

'money.     Jack  has  become  security  for  bills  that  I  have  no  means 

whatever  of  meeting.     Jack  s  money,  as  you  insist  upon  the  tmdi,  h 

jpaying  for  your  wedding  clothes.     Break  with  him,  and  not  only  J 

am  ruined — Deb  and  Naomi,  the  children  you  pretend  to  k>ve,  ik 

beggars  with  me." 

It  would  be  diflSicult,  it  is  unnecessary  to  Leah's  story,  to  eliminit« 
the  grain  or  two  of  relative  truth  that  may  be  hidden  under  CJoIodb 
^Pascal's  words.  Leah  believes  them.  That  is  all  with  which  we  bare 
^concern.  Leah  believes  them.  And  in  doing  so  gives  up  her  las: 
^chance  of  deliverance. 

*'  You  might  have  waited  to  fleece  him,  a  few  weeks,  sir.  Yon  need 
not  have  sold  me  in  advance." 

This  is  all  her  answer.  To  Colonel  Pascal*s  intense  relief,  a  knock 
and  message  comes  just  at  this  moment  at  the  door ;  and  a  qnarter  <^' 
an  hour  later  he  is  showing  his  white  teeth  down  in  the  drawing-room, 
receiving  felicitations,  taking  out  his  pocket-handkerchief  as  he  speak 
of  the  dear  little,  half-tearful,  half-happy  daughter  he  has  quitted 
upstairs. 

Deb  and  Naomi  beggars  !  Well,  her  father's  visit,  after  all,  has 
proved  tonic.  As  she  listens  to  the  children's  merry  chatter,  as  Ae 
watches  Deb's  small  figure,  flying  hither  and  thither,  in  wild  excite- 
ment, after  the  two  grand  ladies'  maids,  Leah  feels  that  her  mannge 
— the  sacrifice  that  is  to  stand  between  them  and  ruin—- eaonot  be 
wholly  evil     (Among  all  the  unwitting  sophistries  of  conseacnee^  is 
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anything  more  cnrious  than  our  different  little  modes  of  self- extermi- 
nation !)  If  these  children  are  to  be  saved,  it  must  be  through  her ; 
and  her  only  means  of  saying  them  is  Jack  Chamberlayne— or 
another. 

The  short  antomn  day  dies  into  twilight.  At  last  all  the  bridal 
dresses  are  packed ;  Bell  has  gone  to  her  room  to  write  letters ;  the 
ladies'  maids  haye  descended  to  their  tea,  and  Deb  and  Naomi,  left 
alone,  begin  to  talk  oyer  the  division  of  Leah's  maiden  wardrobe. 

"  I  am  to  haye  the  sprigged  white  mnslin,"  says  Deb.  **  It  will 
make  me  two  little  eyening  frocks — Leah  says  so.  And  I  am  to  haye 
all  the  ribbons  and  flowers  I  can  find,  and  the  trimmings  off  the  ball- 
dresses,  to  make  dolls'  clothes." 

"  I  shall  haye  the  best  velyet  jacket,"  says  Naomi.  "  It  will  not 
want  taking  in  a  bit ;  I  haye  so  much  more  figure  than  Leah  !  The 
black  dress  spotted  with  gold  I  mean  to  put  away  till  I  wear  trains, 
and  the  old  brown  silk,  you  see,  Deb,  will  cut  up  at  once  into  a  tidy 
polonaise," 

Leah,  at  this,  jumps  up  from  her  place  beside  the  fire,  and  crosses 
oyer  to  the  comer  where  the  children  are  reviewing  their  spoik. 
Deb's  small  lap  is  filled  to  overflowing  with  odds  and  ends  of  finery. 
The  old  brown  silk— the  dress  in  which  Danton  first  saw  Leah  Pascal 
— is  in  Naomi's  hands. 

"Naomi,  my  sister,  you  should  not  discuss  the  property  of  a 
moribund  until  he  has  lost  his  sense  of  hearing.  It  is  not  delicate. 
What  is  that  you  are  saying  about  my  brown  silk  ?" 

"  Only — that  it  will  make  me  a  tidy  polonaise,"  stammers  Naomi. 
*^  Of  course  you  are  taking  none  of  your  old  things  with  you.  Melanie 
says  brides  never  take  away  their  old  things." 

*'  I  am  going  to  take  my  brown  silk,"  says  Leah,  shortly.  ''  But 
you  need  not  shock  Melanie's  pride  by  telling  her  so.  Never  mind, 
Naomi,"  for  Naomi,  with  her  usual  fine  common  sense,  has  placed 
herself  in  front  of  the  dress  with  an  air  of  battle.  I  will  give  you — 
well,  that  new  cream-coloured  tussore  that  you  admired  so  much, 
instead." 

"The  lovely  tussore,  out  of  your  trousseau,  instead  of  the  brown 
silk  I"  cries  little  Deb.  "  Why,  it's  as  old  as  the  hills,  Leah,  and 
quite  unfashionably  cut.    I  heard  Mademoiselle  Melanie  say  so." 

^'The  colour  .  •  .  suits  my  complexion  .  •  •  Deb."  Even  the 
children  are  struck  by  the  odd  unsteadiness  of  her  voioe.  *'  Bring  a 
candle,  one  of  you,  and  let  us  get  it  safely  out  of  sight  before  the  two 
fine  ladies  return." 

And  with  her  own  trembling  hands  Leah  Pascal  puts  the  dress 
away— oh,  that  she  could  put  away  the  memories  connected  with  it 
as  well  I — jealousy  hidden  under  the  silks  and  satins  and  fripperies  of 
the  future  Mrs.  Chamberlayne. 
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A  HOMESPUN  RHYME. 

By 

Sain\  Slick,  Jun'. 


What  odds  if  in  the  settlement 

Fmonly  "Injin  Joe"? 
It  can't  be  helped !    A  sorter  voice 

Seems  callin'  me*  and  so 
I  steal  into  the  woods  at  night 

Folks  never  see  me  go. 

For  many  moons  I  trap  for  far, 

Or  hunt  up  Stoney  Eace. 
The  b'ars  and  wolves  all  sniflf  my  track ; 

The  otter  knows  my  fiwje, 
And  thinks  that  slidin's  risky  fan,t 

If  Tm  too  near  the  place. 

The  woods  and  I've  growed  friends.    The  trees 

Creep  close  np  to  the  fire 
When  it  bnms  bright,  then  steal  away ; 

You  ought  to  see  them,  Squire ! 
They  peep  at  me  the  whole  night  long, 

Aiid  never  seem  to  tire. 


♦  We've  all  of  us  got  more  of  the  Indian  in  our  composition  than 
we  fancy.  There  is  a  wild  strain  in  our  breed  that  comes  out  when  a 
youngster  has  been  brought  up  near  the  woods,  and  has  got  ^  liking  for 
the  sniff  of  the  spruces  and  hemlocks.  IVe  known  one  or  two  such,  when 
the  hankering  came  over  them,  break  loose  and  bolt  for  the  woods  for  a 
spelL  "  Injin  Joe  "  (as  a  backwood  friend  of  mine  was  called,  from  hia 
living  so  much  in  the  woods)  hunted  with  me  on  the  Blue  Bidge,  a  short 
distance  from  the  spot  where  a  month  afterwards  he  got  his  scare. 

t  The  otters  are  fond  of  having  "  a  good  time  "  for  hours  together,  by 
sliding  down  a  steep  bank  into  the  water;  at  least  so  Injin  Joe  tells  me. 
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They  hush  me  off  to  sleep.*    Their  soxind 

Is  like  the  hum  of  bees, 
A  drowsy  simmerin*  of  nights 

When  there  ain't  any  breeze, 
Till  from  the  lake  the  loon  sf  lone  cry 

Wakes  np  the  popple :( trees. , 


What,  lonesome  ?    No !    Well,  once  perhaps 

I  did  feel  kinder  so, 
While  huntm'  on  the  Blue  Bidge. 

The  whole  world  seemed  below ; 
I  couldn't  hear  the  Queelass  Falls, 

Nor  see  the  waters  flow. 


Lakes,  mountains,  riyers,  rivers,  lakes. 
No  man  could  count  them  all ; 

I  put  the  birch-bark  §  to  my  lips. 
But  somehow  couldn't  cdl. 

I  neyer  thought  the  world  so  large ; 
I  neyer  felt  so  small. 


And  far,  tax  off,  1  thought  I  saw 
A  long  white  thread.     To  me 

It  looked  just  like  a  streak  of  mist ; 
I  knew  it  was  the  sea. 

There  neyer  seemed  so  many  miles 
'Twixt  humankind  and  me. 


"  Why,  who's  been  here  ?  I'm  darned !"    I  saw 

A  lying  at  my  feet 
A  gun  all  honeycombed,  all  gone 

That  rust  and  rot  could  eat. 
"  Some  chap's  gone  under  here,  I  guess," 

My  heart  began  to  beat. 


*  This  soimd,  wliich  is  very  soothing,  is,  I  suspect,  produced  by  nocturnal 
insects,  and  not  by  the  trees  as  Injm  Joe  supposes. 

t  "  The  Great  Northern  Diver."  When  Jim  Rooney  first  heard  its  cry, 
he  thought  he  was  listening  to  a  banshee. 

X  A  species  of  aspen. 

§  The  horn  with  which  the  call  of  the  doe  (the  "  cow  moose  ")  is  imitated 
by  hunters. 
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I  lurned — good  Lord — he  stared  at  me ! 

It  wam't  a  dream  ?    The  trees 
Half  hid  a  horrid  skeleton 

A  kneelin'  on  its  knees. 
It*s  hands  were  clasped ;  its  eyes — 

I  felt  my  blood  begin  to  freeze. 

A  sudden,  like  a  streak  of  light, 

It  flashed  on  me,  "  I  know 
The  old  folks  say  a  minister 

Was  lost  long,  long  ago.* 
They  thought  the  b  ars  had  finished  him ; 

I  guess  it  wasn't  so. 

^  He  must  have  climbed  up  here  to  find 

The  settlement  When  he 
Saw  mountains,  lakes,  a  world  of  woods, 

He  jeet  cayed  in.  The  sea 
He  must  baye  thought  a  streak  of  mist^ 

As  it  had  seemed  to  me. 

"  And  so  he  must  have  gi'n  it  up, 

And  knelt  to  say  a  prayer ; 
And  starved,  and  prayed,  and  died."    His  eyes 

Had  still  a  famished  stare. 
I  turned  and  ran ;  their  hungry  look 

It  gave  me  such  a  scare. 

The  very  deer  stood  still,  and  seemed 

A  sayin'  as  I  ran, 
*'  You  hunted  too !     He's  on  your  trai^ 

That  missionary  man. 
He's  awful  hungry  lookin'.    Jest 

You  make  tracks  while  you  can." 

I  often  laugh  to  think  of  it. 

Yes,  stranger,  I'd  a  scare ; 
Yet  somehow  still  I  seem  to  see 

That  holler  starving  stare. 
You'll  hunt  the  Blue  Kidge  ?    Bet  yer  donH 

S^e  lujin  Joe  up  there. 

*  A  Lutheran  missionary. 
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What  odds  if  in  the  Fettlement 

Fmonly  "Injin  Joe"? 
It  can't  be  helped  !     A  sorter  voice 

Seems  callin'  me,  and  so 
I  steal  into  the  woods  at  night. 

Folks  never  see  me  go. 
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"  THE  FRENCH  WILKES." 
By  the  Aijthob  of  'Mibabkau,'  bto. 

It  is  questionable  wbethw  all  the  writings  of  Montesquieu,  Yoltaire^ 
and  Bousseau,  struck  blows  so  heavy  against  the  pro-revolutionary 
society,  or  exercised  so  potent  and  inunediate  an  influence  upon  the 
mind  of  France,  as  did  the  Goezman  Memoires  and  'Le  Manage 
de  Figaro.'  Certain  it  is  that  the  annals  of  the  eighteenth  century 
contain  no  character  or  career  more  remarkable  than  that  of  Beau- 
marchais,  nor  any  personage  who  produced  a  more  marked  effect  upon 
the  literature  and  the  social  and  political  life  of  his  native  country. 

This  extraordinary  man,  whose  real  name  was  Pierre  Augustin  Caron, 
was  born  in  1732.  His  father  was  a  watchmaker  of  the  Quartier 
Latin,  and  he  was  the  only  boy  of  six  children.  He  was  brought  up 
to  the  paternal  calling ;  for  which  in  his  early  years  he  seems  to  have 
had  but  little  taste,  and  to  have  much  neglected  for  music,  of  which 
he  was  passionately  fond.  Of  the  education  he  received  we  have 
little  means  of  judging ;  it  could  not  have  been  very  liberal ;  but 
he  spared  no  labour  in  after  years  to  make  up  for  its  deficiencies. 
At  this  period,  however,  when  the  almost  Oriental  lines  of  caste 
which  had  obtained  imder  the  Grand  Monarque  were  being  broken 
down  by  the  freer  manners  of  the  Court  of  his  successor,  and  dasa 
was  gradually  blending  with  class,  not  only  by  association,  but  by 
marriage,  the  Parisian  hourgreois  was  making  rapid  strides  both  in 
education  and  refinement,  and  in  these  respects  was  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  bis  descendants  of  a  century  later.  Thus  we  find  the 
elder  Caron  to  have  been  a  man  of  some  cultivation.  Two  of  the 
sisters  were  remarkable  for  taste,  wit,  and  educated  intelligence.  One 
was  a  very  fine  musician ;  the  other,  Julie,  who  retired  later  in  life 
into  a  convent,  is  not  unknown  in  Uterature.  Thus  we  find  that  the 
early  youth  of  the  future  author  of  ^  Figaro '  was  passed  in  an  atmo- 
sphere and  among  associations  more  genial  than  his  birth  might  lead 
us  to  suppose. 

Young  Pierre  was  decidedly  precocious,  and  a  sad  scapegrace,  and 
probably  sat  to  himself  thereafter  for  the  portrait  of  Cherubino.  At 
•  thirteen  he  was  in  love  with  a  girl  several  years  older  than  himself,  and, 
when  she  laughed  at  him,  meditated  upon  the  desirability  of  suicide. 
Two  or  three  years  later  his  father  expelled  him  from  home  on  account 
of  irregularities  of  conduct,  taking  care,  however,  first  of  all,  that  he 
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should  find  a  safe  shelter  beneath  the  roof  of  a  near  relation,  whence 
the  prodigal  wrote  very  penitent  letters,  to  which  the  father  replied  by 
an  offer  of  reconciliation  upon  certain  conditions,  which  reyeal  the  natnre 
of  the  offences.  Among  others  were — ^that  no  orders  were  to  be  taken 
or  executed  in  the  business  without  his  knowledge  and  authority — a 
condition  which  points  to  peculations ;  that  he  was  to  rise  at  six  a^d 
work  till  supper-time — against  which  we  may  write,  predisposition  to 
idleness ;  that  he  was  not  to  go  out  pleasuring,  except  on  Sundays, 
and  then  only  among  his  immediate  relations  and  friends,  and  that  he 
was  always  to  be  home  by  nine  at  the  latest — upon  which  we  com- 
ment, love  of  late  hours  and  indefinite  company ;  and  that  the  only 
time  he  should  give  up  to  music  was  that  between  supper  and  bed- 
time. Bather  rigorous  conditions  these,  would  think  apprentices  of 
the  present  day.  Nevertheless,  the  culprit  aesented  to  all,  and  bene- 
fiting by  the  lesson  he  had  reoeiyed,  applied  himself  so  diligently  to 
his  trade,  that  at  twenty  he  invented  a  new  system  of  escapement, 
which  proved  to  be  a  very  valuable  improvement  in  watchmaking. 
His  discovery,  published  in  a  number  of  the  *  Mercure,'  1753,  was 
impudently  appropriated  by  Lepante,  watchmaker  to  the  Luxem- 
bourg, who  trusted  for  impunity  to  the  obscurity  of  the  inventor. 
But  little  did  he  know  Pierre  Garon,  who  at  once  commenced  a  law- 
suit against  him— the  first  of  many,  for  his  life  was  one  long  series  of 
litigations,  one  of  which  extended  fifty  years  beyond  it.  The  Academy 
of  Sciences,  before  which  the  question  was  brought,  decided  in  his 
favour.  This  affair  made  some  noise  in  Paris,  and  even  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Court.  The  King  ordered  one  of  the  new  watches, 
and  Garon  presented  to  Madame  de  Pompadour  a  tiny  watch  of  ex- 
quisite make  set  in  a  ring ;  after  this  he  was  employed  by  all  the 
courtiers,  and  took  the  name  of  the  "  King's  Watchmaker." 

''As  soon  as  Beaumarchais  appeared  at  Versailles,"  writes  a  con- 
temporary, ''  the  women  were  struck  with  his  lofty  stature,  his  slender, 
elegant  figure,  the  regularity  of  his  features,  his  bright,  animated 
complexion,  his  confident  bearing,  that  air  of  command  which  seemed 
to  raise  him  above  afi  who  surrounded  him,  and  finally  with  that  in- 
voluntary ardour  which  he  exhibited  on  their  appearance." 

One  day  a  very  handsome  lady,  about  thirty,  brought  a  watch  to 
the  shop  to  be  repaired.  A  glance  gave  him  his  cue ;  he  requested 
and  obtained  permission  to  be  himself  the  bearer  when  it  was  finished. 
The  lady  was  the  wife  of  M.  Francquet,  a  clerk  of  the  royal  kitchen, 
who  was  very  old  and  infirm.  She  conceived  a  violent  passion  for  the 
young  watchmaker,  and  the  husband  seems  to  have  made  no  objection 
to  the  close  intimacy  that  ensued;  indeed,  so  complaisant  was  he, 
that  a  few  months  afterwards  he  made  over  to  him  his  office,  in  con- 
sideration of  an  annuity,  and,  to  complete  the  obligation,  died  soon 
afterwards. 
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Within  eleven  months  of  the  demise  of  M.  Franoquet,  young  CSaron 
espoused  his  widow  and  assnmed  the  title  of  De  Beanmarohais  from 
a  fief  supposed  to  belong  to  her,  a  fief  which  it  is  probable  existed 
only  in  his  imagination,  ^he  survived  her  second  nuptials  scaroely  a 
twelvemonth,  and,  having  neglected  to  register  the  marriage  contract, 
he  lost  all  her  property. 

Those  musical  studies  which  his  father  had  so  rigorously  restrained 
now  stood  him  in  good  stead,  and  were  the  means  of  his  first  real 
advancement.    Besides  being  a  very  fine  performer  upon  the  harp, 
an  instrument  then  scarcely  known  in  France,  he  had  made  some 
improvements  in  its  construction.  The  excellence  of  his  playing  being 
reported  to  the  King,  he  was  sent  for  to  perform  in  the  presence  of 
majesty.    His  success  was  so  great  that  Louia'  four  maiden  sisters 
desired  to  have  *'  a  taste  of  his  quality,"  and  in  a  short  time  he  became 
their  musical  instructor ;  but  not  for  hire,  he  soared  too  high  for  that. 
Such  was  the  fsivour  and  familiarity  he  now  enjoyed  at  Court,  that  on 
one  occasion,  every  chair  being  occupied  when  he  entered  the  music- 
room,  so  eager  was  the  Eing  to  hear  him  play  that  he  pushed  his  own 
seat  towards  him  and  insisted  upon  his  taking  it.     He  even  won  the 
good  opinion  of  the  not  too  sociable  Dauphin,  who  paid  him  the  high 
compliment  of  saying,  ''He  is  the  only  man  who  speaks  the  truth 
to  me." 

That  such  favours  should  slightly  intoxicate  a  young  hmrgecis^ 
and  inflate  him  with  exaggerated  notions  of  his  merit,  is  not  at  all 
surprising.  Nature  had  created  him  something  of  a  coxcomb,  and  such 
associations  were  not  calculated  to  correct  that  tendency.  These 
failings,  and  jealousy  of  his  sudden  rise,  made  him  many  enemies  among 
the  courtiers,  who  took  frequent  opportunities  of  mortifying  and 
insulting  him.  One  day  a  young  noble  requested  him  to  examine 
his  watdi,  which  he  asserted  was  out  of  order.  ''  Since  I  have  left  off 
the  business,  I  have  become  very  unskilful  in  it,"  replied  Beaumarchais 
coolly.  "  You  will  not  refuse  me  this  favour,"  persisted  his  tormentor. 
Beaumarchais  took  it,  held  it  up  as  high  as  he  could  on  pretence  of 
examining  it,  and  then  let  it  fall.  "  I  warned  you,  monsieur,  of  my 
unskilfolness,*'  he  said,  with  a  low  bow,  and  passed  on. 

Another  adventure  of  a  similar  nature  ended  more  tragically;  a 
certain  chevalier  insulted  him  and  forced  him  into  a  duel ;  they  fought 
on  horseback,  without  seconds,  and  Beaumarchais  ran  his  adversary 
through  the  body ;  the  wound,  after  eight  days,  proved  &tal,  but  the 
dying  man  nobly  refused  to  reveal  the  name  of  his  opponent.  '^  I 
have  but  my  deserts,"  was  his  answer  to  the  solicitations  of  his  friends ; 
'^  I  challenged,  to  please  people  for  whom  I  have  no  esteem,  an  honour- 
able man  who  had  given  me  no  offence."  The  law  against  duelling 
was  very  severe,  the  punishment  being  death,  and  Beaumarchais, 
xmaware  of  the  chevalier*s  generous  forbearance,  was  in  great  trepida- 
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tion ;  he  related  the  adyenture  to  Meedames  the  King's  sisters,  and 
threw  himself  npon  their  protection.  They  told  it  to  Louis,  who 
replied,  "  Take  care  that  nothing  is  said  to  me  npon  the  snbject." 

His  influence  with  *^  Mesdames "  enabled  him  to  confer  a  fayonr 
npon  a  person  whose  gratitude  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future 
colossal  fortune.  Paris  du  Verney,  th^  celebrated  financier,  had  just 
erected  the  Scole  Militaire ;  but  the  building  and  its  purposes  haying 
been  designed  by  Pompadour,  who  smce  the  beginning  of  the  Seyen 
Years'  War  had  fallen  into  disfayour,  was  looked  coldly  upon  by  the 
royal  family,  and  during  nine  years  he  had  yainly  entreated  a  royal 
inspection  of  his  work,  which  languished  for  the  want  of  such  patronage; 
he  was  now  a  yery  old  man,  and  this  yisit  had  become  the  most  desired 
object  of  his  life.  It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  consideration  in  which 
Beaumarchais  was  held  at  the  time  when  we  find  so  rich  and  noted  a 
man  as  Du  Yemey  applying  to  him  to  bring  about  the  accomplishment 
of  his  wishes.  And  he  had  not  mistaken  his  man ;  in  a  short  time 
the  cleyer  young  courtier  preyailed  upon  the  King  s  sisters  to  yisit  the 
ecole,  and  soon  afterwards  the  King  himself  followed  their  example. 
As  a  reward  for  this  seryice  Du  Yemey  gaye  him  a  share  in  a  specula- 
tion to  the  amount  of  60,000  francs,  and  thus  commenced  a  connexion 
which  brought  much  wealth  to  Beaumarchais,  and  which  was  dissolyed 
only  by  the  death  of  his  patron. 

"  The  King  of  France,"  writes  Montesquieu  in  his  *  Lettres  Persanes,' 
'^  has  no  mines  of  gold  like  his  neighbour  the  King  of  Spain ;  but  he 
has  wealth,  for  he  draws  it  from  the  yanity  of  his  subjects,  more  inex- 
haustible than  mines.  He  has  undertaken  or  sustained  great  wars, 
haying  no  other  funds  than  titles  of  honour  for  sale ;  and  by  a  prodigy 
of  human  pride,  his  troops  were  paid,  his  fortified  places  supplied,  his 
fleets  equipped." 

The  utter  inadequacy  of  the  national  taxation,  heayy  as  it  was,  to 
sustain  the  ruinous  wars  which  his  predecessor  had  entailed  upon 
Louis  the  Fifteenth,  as  well  as  the  licentious  extrayagance  of  his  Court, 
obliged  this  monarch  to  resort  to  eyery  expedient,  howeyer  shameful, 
to  replenish  an  exhausted  treasury.  None  proyed  so  profitable  as  the 
sale  of  offices  and  titles  of  nobility.  When  all  existing  ones  were  filled, 
others  were  inyented  for  the  accommodation  of  eager  aspirants.  Keen 
indeed  would  be  the  imagination  of  the  burlesque  writer  that  could 
inyent  titles  more  absurd  than  the  realities  of  this  period.  "  Crayat  Tyer 
in  ordinary  to  his  Majesty  "  was  one  of  the  least  ridiculous ;  imagine  a 
suite  of  attendants  composed  of  a  captain,  three  yalets  and  three  guards, 
to  attend  upon  the  Greyhounds  of  the  Chamber,  and  a  special  guardian 
of  "  the  little  dogs  of  the  King's  Chamber."  This  official  receiyed 
yearly  1446  francs,  and  200  more  for  liyery.  To  all  these  places, 
purchased  for  large  sums,  were  attached  large  salaries;  all  were 
hereditary,  with  the  option  of  sale ;  thus  the  money  acquired  by  these 
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infamons  transactions  entailed  npon  the  nation  an  enormous  debt,  the 
interest  of  which  yerj  soon  exceeded  the  principaL  Titles  of  nobility 
were  sold  in  the  same  shameless  manner  to  any  person  rich  enongh  to 
pnrchase  them.  It  was  this  race  of  greedy  parveniM  and  adTentnrers, 
rather  than  the  true  noblesse  of  France,  whose  oppressions  at  last 
goaded  the  people  to  the  madness  of  the  Terror ;  for  there  is  no  master 
so  hard,  no  aristocrat  so  intolerant,  no  tyrant  so  absolute  as  the  man 
who  by  Inck,  finesse,  or  the  industry  begot  of  dogged  ambition,  has 
wriggled  himself  aboye  the  class  in  which  he  was  bom. 

In  1761,  Beanmarchais  purchased  for  85,000  francs  the  office  of 
Secretary  to  the  King,  by  which  he  acquired  a  patent  of  nobility  and 
the  right  of  bearing  the  name  of  his  imaginary  fief.  There  was  a  quiet 
sarcasm  in  his  retort  upon  those  who  thereafter  reflected  upon  the 
meanness  of  his  birth,  "  I  can  show  you  the  receipt  of  my  nobility." 
When  he  desired  to  purchase  one  of  the  Bangei^hips  of  the  Woods 
and  Bivers,  of  which  there  were  eighteen  in  the  kingdom,  his  admit- 
tance to  their  ranks  was  violently  opposed  by  the  existing  Bangers  on 
account  of  his  plebeian  origin.  The  letter  he  wrote  them  on  his  rejec- 
tion shows  how  little  right  they  had  to  put  in  such  a  plea,  and 
forms  an  addenda  to  preceding  remarks.  Therein  he  tells  the  Grand 
Master  of  Orleans  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  hairdresser;  the  Grand 
Master  of  Burgundy  that  his  father  was  a  wool  winder;  the  Grand 
Master  of  Chalons  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  Jew  who  hawked  jewelry ; 
the  Grand  Master  of  Paris  that  his  father  was  a  button  maker.  Xjct 
it  be  remarked  that  merit  had  nothing  to  do  with  these  advancements 
— ^they  were  the  mere  result  of  money.  The  revolution  certainly  did 
good  service  in  sweeping  away  this  mock  aristocracy,  this  burlesque 
nobility  of  a  French  opera  houffe. 

Bejected  by  this  noble  fraternity,  he  expended  his  cash  upon  the  office 
of  Lieutenant-General  of  Preserves  in  the  Bailliwick,  and  Captain  of 
the  Warren  of  the  Louvre ;  it  was  more  aristocratic  but  less  lucrative. 

We  next  find  him,  in  1764,  paying  a  visit  to  Madrid,  where  his  two 
married  sisters  had  settled.  Here,  thanks  to  the  favour  of  the  French 
Ambassador,  he  was  received  at  Court,  and  became  the  lion  of  the 
best  society ;  planned  numerous  and  vast  speculations  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures  of  Spain ;  for 
the  colonisation  of  Morena ;  for  obtaining  the  sole  right  of  supplying 
the  colonies  with  negroes ;  for  the  establiBhment  of  a  French  com- 
pany, on  the  model  of  the  English  East  India,  for  the  monopoly  of 
trading  with  Louisiana,  &c.,  &c.,  none  of  which  proposals  were  ever 
executed.  Here  also,  it  may  be  supposed,  he  gathered  some  of  the 
materials  for  his  celebrated  comedies,  although  Spanish  critics  are 
very  severe  upon  his  mistakes  in  their  national  names,  manners,  and 
character.  Yet,  while  expressing  almost  contempt  for  the  Spanish 
drama,  to  which,  however,  his  comedies  bear  a  striking  resemblance. 
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he  brought  back  with  him  a  great  enthusiasm  for  the  music,  which,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  suggested  the  original  draft  of  the  celebrated 
'Barbier; 

In  1767,  he  produced  his  first  play,  *  Engenie.'  He  had  been  a 
versifier  from  boyhood,  but  this  was  the  first  literary  production  he 
gaye  to  the  public.  It  belonged  to  a  school  of  drama  that  had  its 
prototype  in  England  in  the  sentimental  comedy,  from  which  it 
differed,  however,  in  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  comic  element  It 
was  this  school  which  made  the  first  revolt  against  the  heroic  tragedy, 
and  was  the  beginning  of  the  now  universal  domestic  drama.  Beau- 
marchais,  however,  was  not  its  founder :  that  honour,  if  honour  it  be, 
belongs  to  Sedaine  and  Diderot ;  the  *  Philosophe  sans  le  Savoir '  of 
the  former,  and  the  '  Fils  Natural '  and  '  Pere  de  Famille '  of  the 
latter,  being  the  models  upon  which  he  worked. 

A  feather  will  indicate  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  this  poor, 
weak,  ephemeral  school  of  plays,  that  lived  but  a  few  years,  indicates 
as  precisely  the  direction  the  thought  of  France  was  taking,  as  did 
the  Encylop^die  or  the  summoning  of  the  States-General.  The  woes 
of  kings,  queens,  and  heroes  alone  had  hitherto  been  thought  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  tragic  muse ;  when  the  bourgeois  and  his  family 
had  appeared  upon  the  stage  it  was  only  as  a  subject  for  ridicule,  and 
even  a  bourgeois  audience  had  no  more  sympathy  with  their  troubles 
and  sorrows  than  the  school-boy  of  the  present  day  has  with  an  illtreated 
pantaloon.  Love,  ambition,  self-sacrifice,  all  the  nobler  and  heroic 
passions  of  our  nature  were  considered  to  be  the  exclusive  property  of 
the  great,  and  when  found  in  the  bosoms  of  inferior  mortals  became 
as  ridiculous  as  the  simulations  of  an  ape.  It  was  worthy  of  so 
radical  a  philosoper  as  Diderot  to  strike  a  blow  at  this  privilege,  and 
show  that  ''  one  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin,"  and 
that  the  noblest  as  well  as  the  vilest  passions  are  the  attributes  of  all 
humanity,  and  not  of  a  section.  Here  was  a  great  awakening,  a 
marvellous  lesson  in  equality,  the  full  value  of  which  was,  perhaps, 
scarcely  understood  even  by  the  teacher.  It  was  a  levelling  of 
Olympus,  a  bringing  down  of  the  gods  among  men. 

'  Eugenie '  all  but  failed  on  the  first  night.  But  the  author  set  so 
vigorously  to  work  to  alter  and  revise  it,  and  succeeded  so  well,  that 
on  its  second  representation  it  was  a  great  success.  Not,  however,  with- 
out being  severely  attacked  by  the  critics.  Grimm  writes :  ''  This  work 
is  M.  de  Beaumarchais*  first  attempt  in  literature  and  the  drama.  He 
is  the  holder  of  a  small  office  at  Court ;  he  has  hitherto  played  the 
part  of  a  petit  maitre,  and  has  now  taken  a  fancy,  which  is  somewhat 
out  of  place,  to  play  the  author.  I  have  not  the  honour  of  knowing 
him,  but  I  am  assured  his  self>sufficiency  and  conceit  are  remarkable. 
It  would  have  been  better  to  make  good  watches  than  to  buy  a  place 
at  Court,  assume  airs,  and  write  bad  pieces." 
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*'  Baron  "  Grimm  had  about  as  mncii  aristocratic  blood  in  bis  yeiiis 
as  the  man  at  whom  he  sneered.  It  is  wondrous  amnsing  to  see  theee 
betitled  plebeians  betwitting  one  another  with  yolgar  birth.  This 
noble  censor  winds  up  his  remarks  by  saying :  "  This  man  will  never 
do  anything  eyen  mediocre." 

Bnty  after  all,  '  Eugenie '  is  an  indifferent  play.  It  is  partly  founded 
upon  a  story  in  Le  Sage's  '  Diable  Boiteux/  called  ^  Le  Comte  de 
BefiSor.'  The  story,  told  many  times  since  both  by  noyelist  and 
dramatist,  is  that  of  a  young  girl  of  humble  origin  betrayed  by  a 
noble  yiUain  by  means  of  a  false  marriage.  It  has  been  translated 
into  English  xmder  the  title  of  '  The  School  for  Bakes.' 

Beaumarchais  had  as  great  an  enthusiasm  for  the  realistic  as  an j 
real  water,  real  hansom-cab  dramatist  of  the  present  day.  Between 
the  acts  he  arranged  a  real-life  pantomima  Servants  came  upon 
the  stage,  arranged  chairs,  opened  trunks,  stretched,  yawned;  some 
of  the  characters  entered  and  searched  about  for  bags  and  other 
articles.  All  this  business  was  supposed  to  keep  up  the  illusion  of 
reality. 

In  the  following  year  he  produced  his  second  play,  '  Les  Denx 
Amis.'  In  this  work  he  put  into  practice  a  new  theory  of  dramatic 
composition — ''that  the  representation  of  social  situations  should  be 
substituted  for  those  of  character."  This  play  was  mudi  inferior  to 
its  predecessor,  and  was  a  decided  failure ;  the  plot  is  an  unnatural 
one.  '  '  The  Two  Friends '  are  a  merchant  and  a  tax-collector ;  the 
merchant  having  fallen  into  a  temporary  embarrassment,  his  friend 
puts  in  his  hands  all  the  money  he  has  ga^ered  in  his  public  capacity, 
carefully  concealing  from  him,  however,  the  source  of  this  succour. 
Unfortunately,  the  generous  man  is  called  xipoa  to  deliver  up  his 
trust  sooner  than  he  expects,  and  he  suffers  himself  to  be  Inranded 
as  a  thief,  even  by  the  man  he  has  assisted,  rather  than  ccHifeas  the 
truth.  Of  course  all  is  ultimately  arranged  to  everybody's  satis&u^ 
tion.  Here  we  have  quite  the  style  of  the  English  drama  of  twaity 
or  thirty  years  ago.  But  we  have  as  yet  no  indications  of  the  writer 
of  the  '  M^moires,'  or  the  creator  of  '  Figaro.' 

There  were  numerous  sarcastic  mots  and  ejograms  upcm  this 
failure.     The  following  is  one  of  the  beet : — 

"  J*ai  vu  de  Beamnarcliais  le  drame  ridicule, 
Et  je  vaie,  en  Tin  mot,  vous  dire  ce  que  c'est ; 
Cest  un  Change  ou  Targent  circule, 
Sans  produire  aucun  inter^t  !"* 

In  1768  he  espoused  a  widow  named  Leveque,  who  brought  him  a 

*  "  I  have  seen  Beamnarcliais'  ridiculous  drama,  and  I  wiU  tell  you  in  a 
word  what  it  is :  it  is  a  'Change  where  money  circulates  without  producing 
any  interest.** 
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<X)n8iderabl6  fortune,  with  which  he  purchased  firom  the  State  a  large 
portion  of  the  Foreet  of  Chinon,  He  now  left  Paris  for  Tonraine, 
settled  himself  in  a  small  house,  or  rather  hnt,  in  the  midst  of  his 
trees,  and  set  about  the  cutting  and  sale  of  timber  with  as  much  zest 
as  he  had  hitherto  played  the  part  of  watchmaker,  courtier,  musician, 
speculator,  and  author.  A  strange  fatality  seemed  to  attend  his 
matrimonial  arrangements ;  in  1770  his  second  wife  died,  and  with 
her  half  her  fortune,  which  consisted  of  an  annuity.  Amcmg  other 
itcousations  brought  against  him  in  the  Groezman  affiur,  of  which  I 
shall  have  to  speak  immediately,  was  that  of  poisonmg  both  his  wires. 
The  charge  was  as  absurd  as  it  was  malicious,  considering  the  death  of 
each  entailed  upon  him  a  seTere  pecuniary  loss. 

During  all  ihis  time  his  connection  with  Du  Yemey  had  been  un- 
interrnpted,  and  from  the  date  of  the  King's  yisit  to  the  "  £oole 
Militaire  "  they  had  engaged  together  in  several  speculations  of  great 
magnitude.  A  little  time  previous  to  the  old  man's  death,  a  balance 
sheet  had  been  drawn  up  between  the  partners,  in  which  the  younger 
was  acquitted  of  all  claims,  and  marked  as  creditor  to  the  amount  of 
15,000  francs.  The  Count  de  la  Blache,  Du  Yemey's  nephew  and 
heir,  was  Beaumarchais'  bitter  enemy ;  he  hated  him  ''  as  a  lover  loves 
his  mistress,"  says  La  Harpe,  '*  and  had  sworn  to  destroy,  or  at  least  to 
ruin  him."  Upon  examining  the  accounts,  he  pronounced  them  to  be 
a  forgery,  and  instead  of  acknowledging  the  daim  of  15,000  &ancs, 
brought  the  creditor  in  debt  139,000  livres.  Too  cautious,  however, 
to  prefer  the  charge  of  forgery,  he  instituted  a  civil  action  for  the 
recovery  of  the  supposed  debt,  which  after  many  tedious  delays  was 
decided  against  the  defendant,  whose  goods  were  at  once  seized  in 
default  of  payment  About  the  same  time  he  was  involved  in  a  serious 
quarrel  with  the  Due  de  Ghaulnes,  about  an  actress,  which  proceeded 
to  personal  violence  upon  both  sides,  and  ended  in  the  imprisonment 
of  the  Due  in  Yincennes  and  his  rival  in  the  Fors  TEv^ua 

But  the  list  of  his  misfortunes  is  not  yet  complete.  One  of  the 
judges  who  determined  his  cause  was  a  councillor  named  Ooezman ; 
suitors  were  in  the  habit  of  presenting  this  man's  wife  with  sums  (k 
money  to  buy  her  husband's  &vour.  Finding  the  suit  going  against 
him,  in  a  moment  of  desperation  and  by  the  advice  of  a  fri^,  Beau- 
marohais  made  a  bargain  with  this  vile  woman,  by  which  he  handed 
her  over  100  louis  and  a  watch  set  with  brilliants,  upon  this  under- 
standing, that  if  he  won  she  was  to  keep  all,  if  he  lost  she  was  to 
return  the  whole.  But,  in  addition  to  tlraee,  she  demanded  15  louis, 
for  the  purpose,  she  said,  of  bribing  a  secretary.  The  suit  was  lost, 
the  Count  probably  bribing  more  heavily  than  his  adversary,  and  the 
money  was  returned  according  to  contract ;  but  not  the*  smaller  sum, 
which  he  soon  learned  had  gone  into  the  pocket,  not  of  a  seeretaay, 
but  of  Madame  Goezman  herself.     He  applied  to  her  for  restitution ; 
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she  refused.  Unsubdued  by  the  misfortunes  which  would  have 
crushed  any  other  man  to  the  dust,  and  daring  eyery  consequence^  he 
instituted  proceedings  to  recover  this  money.  Goezman,  believing  an 
adversary  who  had  recently  suffered  so  severe  a  defeat  would  be  easily 
conquered,  commenced  a  counter  action  for  defamation  of  his  wife's 
character,  and  an  attempt  to  corrupt  him  through  her  agency.  Con- 
vinced that  he  had  nothing  to  hope  from  the  law,  Beaumarchais 
appealed  to  public  opinion  by  publishing  a  series  of  *  Memoires,*  in 
S^^hich  he  defended  his  cause,  held  up  his  opponents  to  ridicule  and 
execration,  and  exposed  the  corruption  and  badness  of  the  laws  with 
such  wit,  force,  and  eloquence,  as  to  win  not  only  the  admiration, 
applause,  and  sympathy  of  Frenchmen  of  all  degrees,  but  of  all 
Europe.  "  Those  singular  writings,"  says  La  Harpe, "  which  were  at 
the  same  time  a  pleading,  a  satire,  a  drama,  a  comedy,  a  portrait 
gallery — in  fine,  a  kind  of  arena  opened  for  the  first  time,  where  it 
seemed  Beaumarchais  amused  himself  by  bringing  in  so  many  persons 
in  a  leash,  like  so  many  wild  beasts,  to  divert  the  spectator ;  but  all 
these  personages  so  richly  and  diversely  absurd  or  vile  that  one  believes 
them  selected  expressly  for  him,  and  that  he  himself  offers  up  thanks 
to  Heaven  that  it  has  given  him  them  for  adversaries." 

**  What  a  man  !*'  writes  Voltaire  of  these  same  papers.  "  He  unites 
everything — humour,  seriousness,  argument,  gaiety,  force,  pathos, 
every  kind  of  eloquence,  and  he  seeks  for  none,  and  he  confounds  all 
his  adversaries,  and  he  gives  lessons  to  his  judges.  His  naivete  en- 
chants me.     I  forgive  him  his  impudence  and  his  petulance." 

Horace  Walpole,  writing  to  Madame  du  Deffand,  says :  **  I  have 
received  the  '  Beaumarchais  Memorials.'  I  am  at  the  third  volume, 
and  they  amuse  me  very  much.  The  man  is  very  skilful;  he 
reasons  correctly,  and  has  a  great  deal  of  wit ;  his  pleasantry  is  some- 
times very  good,  but  he  delights  in  it  too  much.  In  fiiie,  I  can 
understand,  considering  the  party  spirit  at  present  among  you,  this 
affair  causing  a  great  sensation.  I  was  forgetting  to  tell  you  with 
what  horror  your  mode  of  administering  justice  struck  me.  Is  there 
a  country  in  the  world  in  which  this  Madame  Goezman  would  not 
have  been  severely  punished?  Her  deposition  is  shameless  to  a 
fearful  extent.  Are  persons,  then,  allowed  with  you  to  lie,  to 
prevaricate,  to  contradict  themselves,  to  abuse  their  opponents  in  so 
desperate  a  manner  ?" 

But  there  was  a  for  deeper  significance  in  these  articles  than  mere 
literary  wit  and  satire :  they  unveiled  the  secrets  of  the  law,  its  cor- 
ruptions, oppressions,  injustices;  they  proclaimed  and  affirmed  the 
inalienable  rights  of  publicity  in  all  legal  proceedings  ;*  they  awoke 
men's  minds  from  their  apathetic  slumber  to  a  sense  of  the  evils  under 

♦  Under  the  anden  regime  all  law  proceedings  were  conducted  with 
closed  dooi-8. 
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which  they  groaned^  and  hy  exposing  the  infiEuny  of  that  yile  legisla- 
tive body  known  in  history  as  the  ''  Manpeon  Parlement/'  raised  a 
clamonr  which  subsided  only  with  its  downfall.* 

Strange  to  say,  Beanmarchais  commanded  the  sympathy  not  only 
of  the  people,  but  of  the  great,  and  even  of  the  Court,  where  portions 
of  the  '  M^moires '  were  oast  into  a  dramatic  form  and  acted  for  the 
amusement  of  the  King  and  Madame  du  Barry.  Much  as  the  judges 
would  have  desired  to  do  so^  they  dared  not  acquit  Goezman  and  his 
wife  in  the  teeth  of  this  excitement ;  the  first  was  dismissed  from  his 
office,  and  upon  the  second  was  pronounced  the  sentence  of ''  blame.** 
The  same  punishment,  which  was  tantamount  to  ciyic  degradation 
and  the  loss  of  civic  rights,  was  inflicted  upon  Beanmarchais.  All 
Paris,  of  which  he  had  become  the  momentary  idol,  flocked  to  his 
house  to  condole  with  him,  and  the  Prince  de  Gonti  and  the  Due  de 
Chartres  gave  a  brilliant  fete  in  his  honour. 

Defeated  in  two  great  lawsuits,  and  just  released  from  prison, 
degraded  and  outlawed,  was  not  his  spirit  broken  now  ?  Not  at  all ; 
a  few  hours  after  the  sentence  had  been  delivered  he  was  gaily  reading 
«  new  comedy  he  had  written,  entitled  '  Le  Barbier  de  Seville,'  to  a 
circle  of  admiriog  friends !  The  next  day  he  commenced  proceedings 
to  procure  a  reversal  of  the  judgment  in  both  the  La  Blache  and 
-Goezman  suits !  And  the  King,  who  was  not  ill-disposed  towards 
him,  immediately  employed  him  upon  a  secret  mission,  for  the  suc- 
cessful accomplishment  of  which  the  '*  hldme  "  was  to  be  annulled. 

The  eighteenth  century  was  an  age  of  libels.  French  adventurers, 
•exiled  for  some  crime  or  misdemeanour,  would  take  up  their  abode  in 
Holland  or  England,  and  write  apocryphal  memoirs — in  which  a  few 
grains  of  truth  were  hidden  among  a  bushel  of  slanders^f  the  rich 
«nd  great  among  their  countrymen  and  countrywomen ;  if  the  victims 
did  not  consent  to  pay  heavily  for  the  suppression  of  these  slanders, 
which  they  did  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  they  were  given  to  the  world, 
and  accepted  by  it  as  authentic  histories.  One  of  these  wretches,  de 
Morande  by  name,  who  had  taken  shelter  in  London,  had  written  to  the 
King  to  announce  that  unless  a  large  sum  of  money  was  sent  him,  he 
should  immediately  publish  a  memoir  of  the  Countess  du  Barry,  in 
which  he  would  hold  her  up  to  the  execration  of  the  world.  There 
were  too  many  infiBunies  in  the  past  life  of  that  lady  not  to  render  such 
a  threat  extremely  alarming.  The  King  made  a  secret  application  to 
the  British  Government  to  give  him  up.  This  it  dared  not  do  openly, 
but  it  consented  to  close  its  eyes  if  a  means  could  be  devised  to  quietly 

*  There  was  a  mot  at  the  time — "  Louis  Quinze  destroyed  the  old  parle- 
iiient ;  quinze  louis  will  destroy  the  new."  Maupeou  having  found  the  old 
parlement  intractable,  had  by  a  coup  cTetat  dispersed  and  imprisoned  its 
members,  and  created  another,  composed  of  his  own  creatures,  in  its  place. 
Goezman  was  one  of  these. 
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remove  him.  For  this  purpose  a  body  of  French  police  was  seent  to 
Londo^ ;  bnt  Morande,  receiving  intelligence  of  his  danger,  cleverly 
eluded  them,  and  published  an  inflammatory  appeal  to  the  British 
nation,  in  which  he  represented  himself  to  be  the  innocent  victim  of  k 
lawless  tyrant.  Briti^  patriotism  took  alarm  at  this  infringement  of 
its  hberties,  and  the  police  narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives.  As  foul 
means  had  failed  to  silence  the  libeller,  nothing  remained  but  to  try 
fair,  and  it  was  to  accomplish  this  delioate  task  that  Beaumarchais  vraa 
employed. 

He  succeeded,  but  at  a  heavy  coei  France  had  to  pay  4000  &anos 
down,  and  an  annuity  of  20,000  more,  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Memoirs  of  Madame  the  King's  mistress.  Before  he  could  receive 
the  reward  of  his  success,  Louis  the  Fifteenth  had  gone  to  hisaceonixt, 
and  his  successor  was  scarcely  the  pers(m  to  gratefully  appreciate 
such  a  service.  But  it  was  soon  tb^  new  King's  fate  to  have  to 
employ  him  upon  a  mission  exactly  similar.  A  Jew  named  Angefaicci 
threatened  to  publish  certain  slanderous  memoirs  of  the  Queen,  unless 
it  was  made  worth  his  while  to  suppress  them.  It  is  a  very  significant 
indication  of  the  temper  of  the  time  that  so  infisunous  a  threat,  directed 
againrt  one  so  pure  as  Marie  Antoinette,  could  excite  aught  but  ccm- 
temptuous  indifference  in  the  mind  of  her  husband.  But  the  French 
seem  to  have  imaginations  "  as  foul  as  Yulcan's  stithy,"  and  are  ever 
ready  to  give  credence  to  the  vilest  libels  even  against  the  most 
virtuous. 

In  great  alarm,  Louis  sends  for  Beaumarchais  and  ccmsults  him 
upon  the  difficulty.  Our  indefeitigable  adventurer  at  once  starts  for 
Holland,  seeks  out  Angelucci,  and  buys  the  MSS.  for  the  sum  of 
172,000  francs.  The  next  day  he  receives  intelligence  that  the  Jew 
haa  started  for  Nuremberg,  with  another  manuscript,  which  he  had 
secreted.  Not  to  be  baffled,  he  instantiy  sets  out  in  pursuit,  travels 
night  and  day,  until  he  overtakes  the  wretch  in  a  wood,  whore 
he  oon^ls  1dm  to  give  up  the  papers.  Scarcely  is  this  dcme, 
when  he  is  attacked  by  robbers,  woimded  and  overcome ;  but  just 
as  they  are  about  to  despatch  him,  on  rush  his  valet  and  another, 
quite  d  la  mSIodrame,  and  put  the  bandits  to  flight  Still  doubtful 
whether  Angelucci  may  not  have  other  copies  of  his  vile  woA, 
he  hurries  on  to  Yienna.  After  much  difficulty  he  succeeds  in  obtain- 
ing admittance  to  the  presence  of  the  Empress.  He  tells  her  the 
whole  story,  and  entreats  her,  for  the  safety  of  her  daughter's  &ir 
fame,  to  order  Angelucoi's  arrest  She  promises  to  do  so ;  but  the 
next  morning  he  himself  is  thrown  into  prison,  and  all  his  entreaties 
fail  to  elicit  from  his  captors,  or  jailors,  the  nature  <^  his  offence.  The 
truth  is,  the  wildness  and  incoherence  of  his  manner — for  the  excite- 
ment of  the  pursuit  has  worked  him  almost  into  a  fever — have  per- 
suaded the  Empress  that  the  tale  is  &lse,  and  that  the  narrator  is- 
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an  impostor.  This  royal  scepticism  costs  him  a  month's  imprison- 
ment ;  then  all  is  cletured  np,  and  a  handsome  present  is  offered  as 
a  compensation^  which  he  conrageonsly  refuses,  and  returns  at  once 
to  Paris. 

Soon  after  this,  popular  indignation  having  brought  the  infamous 
Maupeou  Parliament  to  an  end,  he  procured  the  reversal  of  his  sentence 
in  the  Goezman  affidr.  Some  time  afterwards,  he  was  equally  suc- 
cessful in  his  second  suit  against  the  Count  de  la  Blache.  Thus  did 
his  unconquerable  energy  procure  him  the  victory  in  both  these  great 
litigations,  which  had  at  first  gone  so  hopelessly  against  him. 

But  amidst  all  these  turmoils,  troubles,  and  adventures,  he  still 
found  time  for  literature.  In  1772,  he  had  composed  the  first  draft 
of  the  *  Barbier.'  It  vras  then  a  comic  opera,  destined  for  the  Italian 
theatre,  and  was  written  simply  as  a  vehicle  to  introduce  some 
Spanish  airs  he  had  brought  from  Madrid.  Being  refused,  however, 
by  the  Th^tre  Italien,  he  turned  it  into  a  comedy,  which  was  at 
once  accepted  by  the  Fran^ais.  Three  different  times  its  producticm 
was  fixed  and  postponed.  The  first  was  on  account  of  the  Due  de 
Ghaulnes  afiSsur ;  the  second  on  account  of  the  Goezman  a&ir ;  the 
third  time  the  censor  stepped  in  and  forbade  its  representation  on 
account  of  its  containing  certain  passages  supposed  to  refer  to  .the 
great  lawsuits.  At  length,  upon  his  return  from  Vienna,  in  1775, 
be  obtained  a  definite  permission  for  its  representation.  Instead  of 
cutting  out  the  passages  which  had  alarmed  the  censor,  he  added 
many  other  far  more  pungent  and  unmistakable  references  to  the 
fortidden  subject,  and  added  a  fifth  act  to  the  original  four. 

The  fame  of  his  lawsuits,  adventures,  and,  above  all,  the  brilliant 
mt  of  the  'M^oires,'  together  vrith  tiie  frequent  postponement  of 
the  work,  had  roused  pubtic  curiosity  to  fever  heat.  But,  as  it  is  fre- 
quently tiie  case  after  exaggerated  expectations,  the  comedy  was  on 
tiie  first  night  a  dead  failure. 

**  You  fibould  have  seen,"  he  writes  wittily,  in  his  Prefieu^  to  the 
play,  in  which  he  calls  it  ^  a  comedy  that  was  represented  and  &iled," 
''  You  should  have  seen  the  '  BarbierV  feeble  suppcnrters  disperse,  hide 
their  faces,  and  take  to  flight  The  wom^ — ^always  so  brave  when 
they  have  anything  to  protect — ^smothered  in  their  hoods  up  to  their 
plumes,  and  lowering  their  eyes  in  confusion ;  the  m^i  hastening  to 
pay  visits  to  one  another,  and  to  make  honourable  amends  for  what 
they  had  said  in  fiftvour  id  my  piece.  .  .  .  Some  of  them  looked 
through  their  eye-glasses  to  the  left  as  I  passed  by  on  the  right,  and 
pretended  no  longer  to  see  me.  Oh,  Heavens !  Others,  with  more 
courage,  but  making  sure  no  one  vras  looking  at  them,  drew  me  into  a 
comer,  and  said  to  me:  'How  have  you  produced  this  illusion  on  our 
parts ;  for  you  Intist  allow,  my  friend,  that  your  piece  is  the  greatest 
pktitude  in  the  world.' " 
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FAUore  gave  only  new  energy  to  this  nnoonquerable  man.  Within 
twenty-four  hours  he  revised,  cut,  and  partly  re-wrote  the  piece  ;  on 
the  second  night  its  success  was  as  triumphant  as  its  failure  had  been 
dire  upon  the  first ;  and  it  created  a  sensation  which  was  only  to  be 
exceeded  by  its  successor, '  Le  Mariage  de  Figaro.* 

There  is  a  peculiar  literary  interest  attached  to  the  ^  Barbier,'  since 
out  of  a  monetary  disagreement  with  the  societaires  of  the  Theatre 
Frangais  arose  the  first  Dramatic  Authors'  Society.     In  those  days, 
and  during  the  whole  previous  history  of  the  drama  in  France,  the 
actors  had  always  taken  the  lion's  share  of  the  profits,   leaying 
scarcely  crumbs  to  the  unfortunate  authors.    Hardy,  one  of  the 
earliest  and  the  most  prolific  of  French  playwrights,  the  Lope  de 
Yega  of  France,  is  said  never  to  have  received  more  than  three  crowns 
for  a  play.    The  great  Corneille  was  scarcely,  if  at  all,  better  paid  for 
his  immortal  productions ;  and  had  he  not  stooped  to  write  fulsome 
dedications  to  the  rich  and  powerful,  would  have  died  of  hunger,  as  be 
nearly  did  once  or  twice.     In  1653,  Quinault  slightly  improved  this 
state  of  things  by  establishing  a  new  system  of  payment,  namely, 
a  ninth  of  the  receipts  for  a  five-act  play,  and  a  twelfth  for  a  three- 
act  ;  but  this  percentage  was  deducted  only  after  the  daily  expenses 
of  the  theatre  had  been  taken  up,  and  these  expenses  were  reckoned  at 
500  livres  in  the  winter  and  300  in  the  summer.    To  these  sums  was 
added  the  quarter,  then,  as  now,  deducted  for  the  poor  firom  all 
theatrical  receipts,  together  with  all  subscriptions,  life-tickets,  and  boxes 
secured  before  the  night ;  and  as  if  this  did  not  sufficiently  attenuate 
the  poor  author's  share,  the  accounts  of  the  theatre  were  confessedly 
£Edsified,  or,  as  they  put  it,  *'  badly  made  out."    But  even  this  does 
not  complete  the  story  of  his  wrongs.     When  the  receipts  of  a  per- 
formance fell  below  a  certain  sum,  the  play  was  said  to  '^  fall  within 
the  rules,"  that  is  to  say,  from  that  time  it  became  the  property  of 
the  theatre,  and  the  writer  had  no  further  daim  upon  it.     At  first, 
the  stipulated  sums  were  those  already  mentioned,  namely,  500  and  300 
livres,  but  in  1750  they  were  raised  respectively  to  1200  and  800. 

When,  after  thirty-two  representations  of  his  play  to  overflowing 
houses,  Beaumarchais  applied  to  the  aociStaires  for  his  share  of  the 
profits,  they  sent  him  4506  livres.  He  requested  to  examine  the 
accounts ;  they  refused  at  first,  then  sent  them  ''  badly  made  out." 
These  he  would  not  accept,  and  they  would  render  no  others.  It  was 
not  with  him  a  question  of  money,  for  he  had  made  the  theatre  a 
present  of  his  former  plays,  and  afterwards  gave  his  whole  share 
of  the  receipts  of  the  '  Mkriage  de  Figaro,'  amounting  to  41,499  livres, 
to  charity ;  it  was  a  question  of  principle,  and  amidst  the  enormous 
mass  of  business  which  litigation  and  vast  speculations  entailed  upon 
him,  he  set  himself  to  radically  reform  the  existing  condition  of 
dramatic  authorship. 
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His  preliminary  step  was  to  send  out  invitations  to  all  the  recognised 
playwrights  to  attend  a  dinner  at  his  boose,  in  order  that  they  might 
discuss  the  best  means  to  redress  their  mntoal  wrongs.  The  difficulty 
of  the  task  he  had  undertaken  was  made  manifest  to  him  even  here, 
upon  the  very  threshold — it  lay  less  in  the  opposition  of  the  actors 
than  in  the  authors  themselves.  Some  were  too  old,  or  too  well  off, 
or  too  indolent,  to  bestir  themselves  to  join  in  the  movement ;  others 
were  won  over  to  the  enemy  by  the  blandishments  of  the  actresses ; 
<)ne  refused  to  come  if  another,  of  whom  he  was  jealous  or  with  whom 
he  had  a  personal  quarrel,  was  invited ;  some  of  the  smaller  fry,  in 
whom  vanity  was  stronger  than  interest,  feared  to  rebel  against  the 
actors,  lest  their  productions  should  henceforth  be  tabooed.  A  certain 
number,  however,  of  the  more  sensible  heartily  supported  Beaumar- 
chais  in  his  excellent  undertaking. 

During  three  years  the  battle  raged  warmly  upon  both  sides.  The 
*  Fran^ais '  was  an  enormously  powerful  opponent,  backed  as  it  was 
by  some  of  the  greatest  of  the  noblesse,  and  no  man  less  influential 
than  Beaumarchais  could  have  sustained  the  fight  against  it.  As  it 
was,  he  was  virtually  defeated,  for  at  the  end  of  the  time  specified  the 
King  issued  a  new  decree,  which,  although  it  altered  the  terms  of 
payment,  left  the  author,  in  reality,  in  no  better  position  than  before. 
At  an  early  stage  of  the  Revolution  the  privileges  of  the  *  Franfais ' 
were  suppressed;  and  in  1791,  influenced  by  several  Memoires  pub- 
lished by  Beaumarchais,  the  National  Assembly  decreed  that  the 
plays  of  no  living  author  should  be  represented,  either  in  Paris  or  the 
provinces,  without  his  permission. 

To  pass  from  the  disagreements  of  authors  and  actors  to  the  revolt 
of  the  American  colonies  seems  a  violent  transition,  but  the  whole  life 
of  this  man  was  marked  by  such  extraordinary  incongruities.  There 
is  little  or  no  doubt  but  that  Beaumarchais'  unceasing  and  urgent 
representatioDS  to  the  ministers  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth  largely  influ- 
enced that  monarch's  fatal  policy  of  intervention  in  American  affairs. 
It  is  certain  that,  after  much  urging,  he  prevailed  upon  Maurepas  to 
permit  him  to  secretly  freight  ships  for  the  colonies,  at  his  own  risk,  with 
arms,  ammunition,  and  clothing  for  25,000  men.  The  vastness  of  the 
undertaking  may  be  conceived  from  the  fact  that  the  first  cargo  was 
worth  3,000,000  francs,  and  that  if  one  out  of  three  ships  arrived 
safely  the  profits  would  still  be  large.  Several  of  the  vessels  were 
seized  by  the  English  cruisers,  but  many  others  reached  their  destina- 
tion and  delivered  their  cargo.  When  the  war  was  concluded,  the 
States  were  indebted  to  him  for  a  large  sum.  There  is  not  space  to 
enter  into  the  complicated  discussion  that  ensued ;  there  was  a  dispute 
over  a  million  francs,  but  that  this  formed  a  just  portion  of  his 
demands  is  beyond  a  doubt.  Another  lawsuit — this  one  to  last  long 
beyond  his  life  I     In  1793,  Alexander  Hamilton  decided  that  the 
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United  States  was  Beamoarcliais'  debtor  to  the  amoimt  of  2,280,000 
francs.  But  still  the  grateful  Bepnblic  declined  to  pay  the  nian  who 
had  so  largely  assisted  in  its  establishment.  From  his  garret  in  Ham- 
burg, daring  the  Terror,  he  addressed  an  appeal  to  the  whole  nation. 
*^  Americans !"  it  began, ''  I  have  senred  yon  with  unwearied  zeaL  I 
have  receired  during  my  life  nothing  but  bitterness  for  my  recom- 
pense, and  I  die  your  creditor.  Snffer  me,  then,  in  dying,  to  bequeath 
yon  my  daughter,  to  endow  her  with  a  portion  of  what  yon  owe  me,'' 
&c  But  OTen  this  appeal  produced  no  e£fect  upon  that  shrewd  and 
tender-hearted  people.  Nearly  fifty  years  afterwards  they  paid  one  of 
his  descendants  800,000  francs,  although  the  debt  allowed  by  Hamil- 
ton, with  interest,  then  amounted  to  4,000,000.  The  ingratitude  of 
princes  has  justly  passed  into  a  proyerb,  but  a  careful  flTaminatiion 
of  history  would  not  giye  a  large  balance  of  that  rare  virtue  to 
republicans. 

Surely  now  he  has  enough  to  absorb  his  exuberant  energy,  to 
stretch  his  business  capacity  to  the  utmost  Not  so.  In  the  midst 
of  these  yast  undertakings  he  rushes  into  another,  which  alone  would 
suffice  to  monopolise  eyery  moment  and  eyery  thought  of  any  ordinary 
mortal.  This  is  no  less  than  two  complete  editions  of  Voltaire's  wc^ks, 
in  162  volumes,  to  be  edited  by  Condorcet.  He  buys  all  that  author's 
unpublished  MSS.  of  'Panckoidce '  for  160,000  francs ;  sends  to  Eng- 
land for  Baskeryille's  type,  then  the  best  in  the  world;  despatches 
agents  to  Holland  to  study  the  art  of  paper-making ;  buys  three  paper 
mills  in  the  Yosges ;  and  then  looks  about  for  a  place  where  the 
work  may  be  printed — this  last  the  most  difficult  task  of  alL  Freoeb 
territory  is  out  of  the  question,  as  a  large  portion  of  the  great  sceptic's 
writings  is  there  under  ban.  At  lengtii  he  fixes  upon  Kehl,  in  the 
domains  of  the  Margrave  of  Baden.  That  potentate  makes  difficulties 
at  first,  and  this  arrangem^at  nearly  faHa  through,  but  is  at  length 
brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  Three  years  are  occupied  in 
organising  the  enterprise,  and  the  work  will  require  eleven  years  to 
be  executed ! 

It  proved  a  vast  failure.  Fifteen  thousand  copies  were  printed,  and 
the  subscribers  never  numbered  two  thousand. 

We  must  pass  over  the  Eomman  episode*  (anoth^  lawsuit  I),  and 

*  The  wife  of  a  man  named  Eomman  having  been  greatly  ill-treated 
and  afterwards  imprisoned  by  her  husband,  appealed  for  protection.  Beau- 
marchais  took  up  her  cause ;  for  which  Komman  commenced  a  proi^s 
against  him.  The  affair  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  series  of  '  M^moires ' 
from  the  pen  of  a  yonng  advocate  named  Bergasse,  who  proved  himself 
more  than  a  match  for  Beanmarchais  himself.  This  man  aftei*wardB 
figured  as  Begearss,  a  very  despicable  character,  in  *  La  Mere  Conpable.* 
During  the  suit,  and  after,  the  fickle  Parisians  transferred  their  sym-^ 
pathies  from  their  whilom  favourite  to  his  opponent.  Beanmarchais  won 
the  proc^,  but  lost  his  popularity — at  least  for  a  time. 
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eome  at  once  to  that  most  important  and  brilliant  event,  wliich  is  in 
itself  an  extraordinary  history — ^the  production  of  his  fjEtmons  comedy, 
<Le  Manage  de  Figaro/  which  he  had  fonnd  time  to  vnite  amidst 
all  these  gigantic  and  mnltifarions  speculations.  Long  before  it  was 
ready  for  representation,  the  author,  as  in  the  case  of  the  'Barbier,' 
had  artfully  contrived  to  raise  expectation  on  tiptoe.  The  King  re- 
quested to  peruse  it.  It  was  read  to  him  and  the  Que^i  by  Mad^e 
Gampan.  "  It  is  detestable ! "  he  exclaimed,  when  she  came  to  Figaro'^ 
tirade  against  State  prisons.  '^  This  shall  never  be  played :  we  should 
have  to  puU  down  the  Bastille  to  prevent  this  piece  being  dangerous. 
This  man  trifles  with  all  that  must  be  respected  in  a  government." 
"  Then  it  will  not  be  played  ?  "  inquired  the  Queen.  "  Certainly  not ; 
you  may  be  assured  of  that,"  was  the  reply.* 

But  Beaumarchais'  influence  among  the  most  powerful  of  the 
noUlity  at  this  time  yfua  more  than  sufiOu^ient  to  overcome  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  weak  and  vacillating  Louis.  Our  author  was  immensely 
rich,  and  more  than  one  great  aristocrat — the  Prince  of  Nassau,  for 
instance — was  his  debtor  for  large  sums.  The  comedy  was  submitted, 
to  the  judgment  of  no  fewer  than  five  censors,  all  of  whom  he  found 
means  to  convert  into  advocates.  At  length  the  Comte  de  Yaudreuil 
begged  and  obtained  permission  for  its  representation  at  his  country 
house  on  the  occasion  of  a  fete  given  in  honour  of  the  Comte  d'Artois. 
Bui  before  the  author  would  a<^ede  to  this,  he  adroitly  assured  him- 
self that  the  royal  veto  should  be  withdrawn  from  its  production  at 
the  'Franjais.' 

As  with  the  *  Barbier,'  expectation  was  disappointed ;  the  ^  Mariage  ^ 
was  not  a  success,  and  had  to  undergo  ccmsiderable  alterations.  Doubt- 
less it  was  this  pa^iial  fedlure  which  ultimately  determined  the  King  to 
authorise  its  public  representation.  He  told  Montesquieu  that  he 
believed  it  would  &iL  Never  did  judgment  prove  more  erroneous. 
At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  the  day  of  its  first  performance,^ 
the  doors  of  the  theatre  were  besieged  by  an  eager  crowd.  "Itia^ 
impossible,"  vmtes  Qrimm, ''  to  be  by  turns  more  humble,  more  bold, 
more  urgent  to  obtain  a  &vour  at  Court  than  were  our  young  men  of 
rank  to  secure  a  place  on  the  first  representation  of '  Figaro.' "  Three^ 
persons  were  suffi)cated  in  the  press.  Ladies  of  the  highest  rank  dined 
in  the  actress's  rooms  to  be  sure  of  a  place,  and  were  content  with  a 
seat  even  in  the  balocmies,  among  women  not  comme  ilfaut. 

Beaumarchais  sat  in  a  private  box  screened  by  a  lattice  work, 
between  two  abb^,  in  order,  he  said,  that  they  might  administer  '*  de» 
secov/rs  ires  spiritueh "  to  him  in  case  of  death.  The  triumph  was 
prodigious.  The  comedy  ran  eight  months^  at  the  end  of  whkh  the 
receipts  amounted  to  346,197  livres.  As  before  stated,  he  gave  the 
whole  of  his  share,  41,499  livres,  to  charities. 

*  Madame  Campan's  '  Memoirs.' 
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"  There  is  something  more  foolish  than  my  piece,"  he  said,  "  and 
that  is  its  success."  "  The  ancien  regime,^'  writes  St.  Benye,  **  wonld 
not  have  so  merited  to  perish  if  it  had  not  assisted  that  evening,  and 
a  hundred  times  afterwards,  with  transport,  at  that  gay,  mad,  insolent, 
indecent  mockery  of  itself,  and  if  it  had  not  taken  so  magnificent  a 
part  in  its  own  destmction."  It  is  undoubtedly  a  scarcely  exaggerated 
picture  of  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  society  of  the  day.  It  is 
fuU  of  the  most  bitter  satire  against  the  author's  enemies,  and  Figaro's 
speeches  contain  a  running  commentary  upon  the  most  fiamous  inci- 
dents of  the  author's  life.  The  effrontery  with  which  he  exposed  tlie 
vices,  the  meanness,  the  ignorance  of  the  very  people  with  whom  he 
associated,  his  ridicule  of  ministers,  police,  censors,  prisons,  every 
department  of  law  and  government,  is  unique  in  modem  literature. 
And  it  is  still  more  remarkable  when  we  consider  that  in  this  gibbeting 
of  society  the  author,  unlike  his  predecessors  in  that  school  of  satire, 
did  not  aim  at  its  overthrow.  Why  should  he,  when  his  own  interests 
were  so  completely  identified  with  it  ?  Yet  Napoleon  said  that '' '  Figaro ' 
was  the  revolution  already  in  action." 

Little  thought  the  brilliant  noblesse,  who  nightly  assembled  to  enjoy 
the  witty  sarcasms  of  the  Spanish  valet,  that  they  were  applauding 
their  own  trial  and  condemnation ;  that  beneath  that  smiling,  mocking 
mask  were  hidden  the  grim  features  of  the  headsman,  and  that  behind 
him  hovered  the  shadow  of  the  guillotine.  So  might  the  gay  Pompeians 
have  revelled  the  night  before  Vesuvius  overwhelmed  them  with  its 
fiery  torrent. 

But  the  history  of  the  comedy  is  not  yet  complete.  The  King  was 
greatly  irritated  at  its  success.  One  evening,  shortly  after  its  pro- 
duction, while  he  was  playing  cards,  his  brother  introduced  the  subject ; 
giving  way  to  anger,  he  wrote  in  pencil  upon  the  back  of  a  seven  of 
spades  an  order  for  Beaumarchais'  arrest.  It  vras  immediately  executed, 
and  the  prisoner  was  thrown  into  Saint  Lazare,  one  of  the  vilest  prisons 
of  the  city.  The  consternation  of  Paris  may  be  imagined ;  consterna- 
tion speedily  turned  to  indignation  at  such  an  act  of  lawless  tyranny. 
Of  all  the  fatal  blunders  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth's  reign,  few  were  more 
appalling  than  this.  At  the  end  of  five  days  Beaumarchais  was 
released,  and  to  make  him  amends  for  his  unjust  arrest  the  King  not 
only  went  in  person,  attended  by  all  his  ministers,  to  witness  the 
comedy,  but  actually  had  it  played  at  the '  Trianon,'  the  Queen  herBelf 
taking  the  part  of  Bosine !  It  is  difficult  to  sympathise  with  the  woes 
of  a  monarch  who  could  thus  act ;  for  weakness  is  the  worst  and  most 
dangerous  of  all  kingly  vices. 

A  strange,  extravagant  drama,  entitled  ^  Tarare,'  and  a  third  comedy 
entitled  '  La  Mere  Goupable,'  in  which  the  immortal  Figaro  is  a  third 
time  introduced,  now  reformed  and  virtuous,  complete  the  list  of  his 
dramatic  works.     Of  these  the  '  Mariage '  is  incomparably  the  most 
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brilliant,  and  still  holds  the  French  stage.  In  verve,  abandon,  and 
originality  of  conception,  it  is  Tmriyalled.  ''  Every  moment/'  writes 
Grimm,  'Hhe  action  seems  approaching  its  end;  every  moment  the 
author  sets  it  going  again,  and  by  words  almost  insignificant,  but 
which,  without  effort,  prepare  new  scenes  and  replace  all  the  actors  in 
a  situation  as  vivid,  as  piquant  as  those  that  went  before." 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Bevolution  he  went  over  to  the  popular  side, 
and  we  find  him  contracting  vrith  the  Assembly  to  supply  60,000 
muskets,  which  he  was  to  bring  from  Holland.  This  proved  a  task  of 
insurmountable  difficulty.  At  one  time  he  was  arrested,  thrown 'into 
the  Abbaye,  and,  but  for  a  friend  who  enabled  him  to  escape  only  two 
hours  before  they  commenced,  would  have  been  one  of  the  victims  of 
the  September  massacres.  Instead  of  concealing  himself  in  some  place 
of  safety,  as  any  other  man  would  have  done,  he  proceeded  from  the 
prison  gates  to  seek  out  Danton  upon  the  musket  affair,  in  pursuance 
of  which  project  he  soon  afterwards  left  France.  During  his  absence 
the  Convention  proscribed  him,  placed  him  upon  the  list  of  emigres, 
took  possession  of  his  magnificent  house — one  of  the  sights  of  Paris, 
and  which  had  cost  him,  in  1780,  1,663,000  francs — and  confiscated 
all  his  effects.  Age  had  not  diminished  his  old  daring  hardihood ; 
utterly  regardless  of  the  danger  that  menaced  him,  he  returned  to  Paris 
in  1793  to  defend  his  rights,  and  wrote  another  series  of  '  Memoires,' 
of  which  he  had  6000  copies  printed  and  distributed  throughout  the 
city.  "  I  have  come,"  he  wrote  to  the  terrible  Santerre,  "  to  offer  my 
head  to  the  sword  of  Jostice,  if  I  cannot  prove  I  am  a  great  citizen. 
Save  me.  Citizen  Commandant,  from  pillage  and  the  dagger,  and  I 
shall  again  be  serviceable  to  my  country." 

During  the  Terror  he  took  refuge  in  Holland,  whence  we  have 
already  described  him  as  writing  from  his  miserable  garret  urgent 
appeals  to  the  justice  of  America.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  1790  to 
gather  together  the  remnants  of  his  once  splendid  fortune.  His  life 
was  restless  and  feverish  to  the  last  On  the  18th  of  May,  1799,  he 
was  found  dead  in  his  bed. 

An  analysis  of  Beaumarchais'  character  would  not  prove  at  all 
interesting  to  the  general  reader ;  but  so  much  was  he  vilified  and 
abused  by  many  of  his  contemporaries,  that  I  cannot  forbear  quoting 
the  testimony  of  La  Harpe,  who,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  was  by  no 
means  a  partial  critic. 

"  M.  Beaumarchais,  the  man,  was,  to  me,  always  superior  to  the 
writer,  and  worthy  of  particular  attention.  I  can  speak  freely  upon 
all  that  concerns  him  without  being  sospected  of  partiality,  since, 
although  I  have  Uved  in  his  society  sufficiently  to  know  him  well,  I 
have  never  been  bound  to  him  by  any  ties  of  friendship.  He  has  never 
done  me  good  or  evil,  and  I  owe  to  his  memory  only  what  I  owe  to 
the  public — truth.  .  .  .    Surrounded  by  a  family  whom  he  loved,  and 
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{riends  who  loved  him  as  mnch  as  his  &mily,  &x  firbm  the  interoouae 
of  women,  which  is  the  centre  of  all  rivalrieB  and  dissensitms,  he  tafitod 
the  joy  and  peace  of  domesticity  almost  always  in  the  society  of 
the  same  people ;  and  in  this  circle,  where  he  sought  repose,  this 
Beanmarchais,  so  tnrbolent  in  the  world,  was  no  more,  in  the  true 
meaning  of  the  term,  than  a  good  man.  I  hare  never  seen  any  one 
who  appeared  to  be  on  better  terms  with  others  and  with  himsell^ 
Commenting  npon  Yoltaire's  mot  (referring  to  the  charge  of  poisoning 
his  wives),  *'  This  man  is  too  droll  to  be  a  poisoner/'  he  continues. 
^'  He  is  too  good,  too  sensible,  too  open,  too  bountiful,  to  do  a  wicked 
action." 

To  literary  men  and  all  persons  in  distress  his  purse  was  always 
open.  At  his  death  there  were  found  among  his  papers  memoranda 
of  900,000  francs  lent  without  security,  at  difi^nt  times,  to  men  of 
all  classes,  and  seemingly  never  repaid. 
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When  Whittington  rested  on  Highgate  Hill,  leaning  against  the 
stone  pillar  which  supported  the  lamp  in  front  of  the  chapel  and 
leper-house  of  St.  Anthony — "  Whittington's  stone  "  marks  the  precise 
spot  where  stood  the  pillar  and  the  lamp — he  looked  back  upon  that 
London  where  he  was  destined  to  achieve  a  metropolitan  greatness. 
Had  he  looked  from  the  brow  of  the  hill,  across  the  open  country, 
towards  Westminster,  he  might  have  seen,  near  the  lowest  level  of 
the  ground,  the  roof  and  the  gardens  of  another  house  for  lepers,  a 
house  whose  chapel  was  dedicated  to  St.  James,  and  whose  inmates 
were  not  repulsive  enough  to  frighten  away  any  noble  gentleman 
whose  especial  interest  it  was  to  lie  hid  for  a  while,  for  dear  life's 
sake.  ^ 

This  house,  with  its  grounds  on  the  asceni^  now  occupied  by 
St.  James's  Street,  was  destined  to  undergo  as  beneficial  a  change  as 
young  Whittington  himsel£  When  Henry  the  Eighth  became  pro- 
prietor of  so  wide  an  extent  of  church  property,  he  converted  the  house 
for  lepers  into  a  house  for  kings.  The  commodious  red  brick  palace 
wore  about  it  a  fine  air  of  ease,  and  warmth,  and  comfort  The  old 
entrance  gate,  a  relic  of  the  original  building,  grim  and  dingy,  sheds  a 
gloom  over  the  street  stretching  up  and  away  from  it.  But  it  was  once 
as  gay,  and  glittering,  and  brightly  red  as  the  stoutest  of  the  yeomen  of 
the  Guard ;  and  when  the  king's  banner  first  flung  out  its  folds  from 
the  summit,  fashion  flocked  round  the  standard,  and  the  locality  became 
at  onoe  a  rallying  place  for  the  ''  men  of  mode." 

Since  that  period,  well  nigh  a  dozen  generations  of  people  of 
^'  quality,"  as  Chesterfield's  cla^fication  has  it,  have  passed  over,  and 
dropped  from,  the  stage  which  reaches  from  Piccadilly  to  the  Palace. 
Statesmen  and  dupes,  philosophers  and  intriguers,  fine  gentlemen  and 
finer  ladies,  soldiers  and  wits,  and  weU-dressed  dunces,  highwaymen 
who  risked  their  lives  in  robbing  a  foe,  gamblers  who  risked  nothing 
when  plundering  their  friends,  true  men  and  impostors — with  what 
numberless  groups  the  ground  is  encumbered ! — some  fighting  fiercely 
the  battle  of  life,  some  looking  on  with  indifference,  while  others  stride 
over  the  fallen,  and  gaily  and  pleasantly  attain  their  object  without 
sharing  in  the  struggle. 

Choose  the  sunshiny  portion  of  any  of  the  April  days,  and  study 
that  old  palace  of  St.  James  and  the  ground  round  about  it.  The 
hospital  for  lepers  which  stood  there  was  founded  so  early  that  no  man 
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can  tell  the  date  thereof.  Originally,  some  good  London  citizens  built 
and  endowed  it  for  fourteen  maiden  ladies,  leprons  sisters,  "  living 
chastely  and  honestly  in  divine  service/'  as  Strype  chronicles  it ;  and 
the  chronicling  reminds  one  of  the  verse  in  the  ballad  of  the '  Leprous 
Lady  and  the  Clerk : ' 

"  *  I  pray  you,  let  me  be  in  peace. 

Gret  hence !  make  room  for  me  to  die ! ' 
She  said  that.    Her  proud  lips  would  cease. 
Put  up  to  mine,  and  turn  to  cry." 

Subsequently,  other  charitable  Londoners  added  to  the  fund  money 
and  land,  and  furnished  means  for  eight  brethren  to  administer  divine 
service,  in  much  about  the  spot  where  the  Chapel  Boyal  is.  When 
you  look  at  that  high-faluting  congregation,  at  the  devotion  of  which 
the  angels  must  feel  honoured,  think  of  the  leprous  sisters  who  came 
to  worship  on  that  site ;  and,  centuries  later,  the  saucy  maids  of  honour 
who  were  wont  to  ogle  the  young  officers  from  behind  their  fans,  till 
the  not-too-easily-shocked  authorities  set  up  high-backed  pews  to  stop 
the  spreading  of  such  soft  intercourse  between  the  young  people 
aforesaid. 

After  the  religious  establishment  fell  to  Henry  the  Eighth,  who 
built  a  palace  on  the  site,  the  look-out  northward  was  over  open 
country.  It  soon  became  fashionable  ground.  There  are  two  persons 
who  speak  of  the  once  fftmous  terraces  that  distinguished  the  street 
which  sprung  up  in  front  of,  and  took  its  name  from,  the  palace. 
Strype,  who  hved  from  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First  to  that  of  George 
the  Second  (1643-1737)  says:  ''St  James's  Street  beginneth  at  the 
Palace  of  St.  James's,  and  runs  up  to  the  road  against  Albemarle 
Buildings,  being  a  spacious  street  with  very  good  houses  well  inhabited 
by  gentry ;  at  the  upper  end  of  which,  towards  the  road,  are  the  best, 
having  before  them  a  terrace  walk,  ascended  by  steps,  with  a  freestone 
pavement."  The  other  writer  is  Pope,  who,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pearce, 
says :  '^  It  happening  that  I  am  in  town,  if  you  go  in  a  coach,  I  would 
have  your  company  so  much  the  longer  if  you  call  at  my  lodgings  at 
Mr.  Digby's,  next  door  to  the  '  Golden  Ball/  on  the  second  terress  in 
St.  James's  Street." 

As  you  take  your  April  walk  through  this  street,  you  may  people 
it  with  celebrities.  In  it  once  dwelt  Edmund  Waller,  for  above  a 
quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  a  poet  of  a  fSur  higher  quality, 
namely.  Pope.  Gibbon  lived  also  in  this  street,  and  you  may  fancy 
him  crossing  from  his  lodgings  at  the  comer  of  Little  St.  James  s 
Street,  where  he  died,  to  Boodle's — that  club  for  country  gentlemen 
which  acquired  the  title  of  'The  Top-Boot  and  Worsted  Stocking 
Club.'  As  great  a  poet  and  writer  as  any  of  them.  Lord  Byron, 
lived  on  the  east  side  for  a  time ;  and  in  his  days  highwaymen  had 
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not  ceased  to  e^ist ;  for  once,  as  he  got  into  his  carriage  (at  the  door  of 
his  Chambers,  now  No.  7)  to  go  to  Sydenham  to  visit  another  poet, 
Campbell,  his  most  impressive  inquiry  to  his  servant  was,  *'  Are  you 
sure  yon  have  pat  the  pistols  inside  ?  " 

Pistol  work  there  had  been  in  the  street  itself  long  bef(»:e ;  for, 
while  Waller  was  residing  in  it,  Colonel  Blood  made  his  famous,  or 
infamous,  attack  on  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  and,  dragging  him  out  of 
his  coach,  carried  him  up  to  Tyburn,  where  the  Duke  was  within  a 
hair's  breadth  of  being  strung  up  to  the  permanently  erected  trian- 
gular gibbet.  Just  sixty  years  ago,  a  popular  artist  flung  himself  out 
of  a  second-floor  window,  and  when  he  was  picked  up,  the  body  was 
found  to  be  that  of  a  man  who  had  kept  his  contemporaries  alive  with 
laughter  for  many  a  day,  namely,  Gilray  the  caricaturist. 

I  see  two  visions  of  handsome  highwaymen  taking  their  chocolate 
in  the  ^*  gardens  "  kept  by  White  at  the  bottom  of  Uie  street,  before 
"  White's  *'  became  known  at  the  top  as  the  most  exclusive  of  clubs. 
It  was  not  so,  indeed,  at  first,  since  Colly  Cibber,  an  actor,  was  elected 
member.  The  highwaymen  used  to  ride  away  to  their  vocation  un- 
molested, and  nobody  knew  which  to  admire  most,  the  horse  or  his 
rider.  With  the  clubs  sprang  up  deep  play  and  smart  wit,  to  record 
which  would  fill  many  numbers  of  our  much-esteemed  Temple  Bak. 
But  I  have  visions  of  two  hiv  women,  bearing  the  same  name,  who 
were  once  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes  in  this  street,  and  of  whom  I  now 
propose  to  say  a  word  or  two.    We  must  go  some  way  back  to  do  it. 

Here,  then,  is  an  April  morning  in  1735.  It  is  near  noon,  and  all 
the  fine  gentlemen  are  thus  early  abroad ;  and  they  may  be  glad  to 
be  so,  for  seldom  have  they  seen  so  graceful  a  vision  as  that  which 
now  passes  before  them.  An  open  chariot  is  descending  the  street 
towards  the  palace ;  reclining  in  it,  thoughtfully,  and  all  unheeding 
the  homage  ofiered  her  by  beaux  in  hatless  wigs,  is  a  lady  whose 
beauty  of  expression,  even  when  her  features  are  thus  in  repose,  and 
whose  inexpressibly  soft  blue  eyes  had  touched  a  more  manly  heart 
than  any  then  beating  behind  the  embroidered  waistcoats  of  the  Sir 
Foplings  and  Sir  Courtlys  on  the  footpaths.  And  yet  this  lady  is 
but  the  daughter  of  a  poor  portrait  pamter  in  Golden  Square,  a  sad 
artist,  for  he  has  become  nearly  sightless ;  a  happy  fietther,  however, 
for  whom  his  daughter  undertook  to  toil,  and  by  her  love  lighten  his 
misfortune. 

She  does  not  just  now  look  much  the  happier  for  having  secured 
happiness  for  others ;  but  she  is  perplexed,  and  has  indeed  lived  a 
perplexed  life,  from  the  moment  that,  overcoming  her  natural  reluct- 
ance to  appear  before  the  public,  she  turned  her  good  gifts  to  account, 
and  for  ten  years  (1714-1724)  was  the  delight  of  the  musical  world 
and  the  idol  of  her  parents.  The  accomplished  young  contralto  was 
idolized  by  others  as  well  as  by  her  happy  lather  and  mother ;  but 
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the  worship  here  paid  was  of  a  different  qoality.  Anasfawia  Bobioscm 
was  the  *  Cynthia '  to  whom  a  thousand  admirers  wrote  sonnets,  or  said 
they  wrote  them,  or  who  ardently  wished  that  they  could  write  than. 
For  that  species  of  worship,  however,  the  young  Anastasia  oared  noi 
to  keep  an  altar.  She  was  oonrteoos  to  the  poets,  bat  laughed  at  the 
poetasters.  She  was  as  maidenly  and  as  home-keeping  a  maiden  tts 
Desdemona  hersdf,  and  as  to  Tier,  so  even  in  her  fsither  s  house,  there 
came  the  Othello  whom  she  c(Hild  not  resist,  and  might  not  refuse. 
Such  a  soldier  as  Lord  Peterborough  would,  perhaps,  have  been 
unsuooeesful ;  but  to  a  gentleman  so  gallant,  so  insmuating,  so  per- 
suasive, so  refined,  one  so  ready,  on  this  particular  ocoasion,  to  afame 
his  mind  and  manner  to  those  of  the  tuneful  Anastasia,  iliat,  reserved 
and  guarded  as  she  had  been — ^poor  portrait-painter's  daughta  wooed 
by  an  earl,  of  whom  the  world  had  heard  in  various  ways,  she  could 
not  but  whisper  ''  yes,"  when  ^  my  lord  "  oflbred  himsdf  as  her  hus- 
band, but  stipulated,  for  £unily  reasons,  that  the  marriage  should  tear 
a  time  be  k^  private. 

That  privacy,  the  effect  more  of  the  bridegroom's  pride  than  of  any 
£Eunily  pressure  which  could  at  all  embarrass  him,  was  the  source  of 
all  her  perplexity.  She  disi^peared  from  the  stage  of  the  opera,  and 
was  never  heard  of  but  at  her  own  home^  where  she  kept  hcmse  with 
her  mother  after  her  father's  death.  The  eari  was  mean  enough  to  be 
half-ashamed  of  the  lady  whom  he  was  proud  of  adoring,  and  whom 
he  well  knew  to  be  worthy  of  all  his  adoration.  He  was  not  hen^ 
enough  to  be  as  morally  bnive  as  he  was  personally  courageous.  The 
lustre  of  his  wife's  virtues  enchanted  him,  but  he  was  a&aid  te 
acknowledge  that  tiiiey  were  the  virtues  of  his  wife.  He  declared  she 
wasworthyof  being  a  queen,  and  he  shivered  at  the  idea  of  confessing 
that  she  was  a  countess.  He  could  conquer  a  strong  city,  but  he 
could  not  overcome  his  own  selfish  weakness,  and  Anartasia  remained 
'^  Mistress  Bobinson  "  as  before.  On  one  occasion,  this  great  wimricnr 
and  weak  man  was  stricken  with  grievous  sickness,  and  he  implored 
Anastasia  to  oome  to  him  and  enable  him  to  bear  his  cruel  suffering 
by  her  presence  and  her  succour.  In  his  anguish  he  implored  the 
aid  of  his  wife,  but  he  forbade  her  going  to  his  house  at  Mount  Bevi& 
in  that  character ;  all  that  the  obstinate  earl  would  consent  to,  without 
which  Anastasia  refosed  to  make  a  step  in  advance  to  become  his 
nurse,  was  that  she  might,  while  staying  at  Mount  Bevis  with  her 
mother,  wear  a  wedding-ring.  Magnificent  concession  I  *  In  her  hus- 
band's mansion  she  was  permitted  to  wear  the  insignia  of  somebody 
else 8  wife! 

The  Earl  recovered,  and  was  more  in  love  with  his  wife  and  nurse 
tiian  ever;  but  was  not  a  jot  less  ashamed  than  before  of  enjoying  the 
privilege  of  acknowledging  such  affection  by  giving  it  honopiaUe 
publicity.    In  this  way,  year  after  year  wore  away ;  uid  now  my  lord 
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• 

is  abont  to  proceed  to  Lisbon,  and  he  has  appointed  St  James's 
Palace  as  a  trystiDg-plaoe,  where  he  and  AnastAaia  are  to  bid  adien  to 
each  other. 

He  might  have  seen  her  descending  St.  James's  Street,  for  he  was 
looking  through  the  windows  of  the  apartment  of  his  niece,  Mrs. 
Poyntz,  oyer  the  gatewaj.  The  apartment  was  fall  of  gronps  of 
people,  who  were  whispering  to  each  other,  while  the  Earl  was  gazing 
np  the  street.  They  were  all  his  kinsfolk,  whose  presence  there  was 
owing  to  special  invitation ;  and  when  Anastasia  appeared  at  the  open 
door,  and  the  hanghty  and  hot-tempered  and  obstinate  Earl  went 
hmnbly  and  afiEeotionately  and  yolmitarily  to  meet  and  to  greet  her, 
tiie  scene  might  be  painted  by  a  sympathising  artist,  bnt  it  conld  never 
have  been  adequately  described  in  words  by  Lord  Herrey,  Mrs. 
Delaney,  or  any  other  gossiping  old  lady  skilled  in  word-painting. 

It  is  certain  that  no  stage  ever  exhibited  so  dramatic  and  so  satis- 
factory a  situation.  The  relations  are  in  a  semicircle,  bim-fall  of 
curiosity,  and,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  an  eldarly  rake,  who 
mutters  som^hing  like  ^  actaress,"  and  the  rejoinder  of  the  bold, 
painted  woman  to  whom  the  murmur  k  addressed,  of  the  word 
'*  Papist,"  there  is  a  general  appearance  of  kindly  feeling,  if  not  of 
welcome,  towards  the  shrinkiDg,  suspecting,  hoping,  wondering, 
happy,  fainting  woman  whom  the  Earl  takes  tenderly  by  the  hand, 
and  leads  to  the  open  side  of  the  circle. 

There,  standing  beneath  that  palace  roof,  oifender  as  he  had  been, 
he  made  such  aa^le  amends  for  (fences,  that  even  the  kinsfolk  who 
might  have  been  hurt  by  his  confesBion  could  not  but  honour  him  in 
their  hearts.  Still  tenderiy  holding  hm  wife  by  the  hand,  and  look- 
ing on  her  with  softened  pride,  he  presented  her  with  pride  more 
formal  and  lately  to  his  family  as  the  Countess  of  Peterborough. 
Nor  did  he  Sfue  himsdf  while  he  exalted  her.  He  dwelt  lovingly  on 
her  virtues,  ibe  hard  duty  she  had  particularly  fulfilled  towards  him- 
self her  accomj^ishments,  her  trials,  the  charms  by  which  she  had 
won  him,  and  the  qualities  which  had  so  touched  his  dder  and  more 
worldly  heart,  and  had  compelled  him  to  render  the  tardy  but  due 
justice  of  acknowledging  her  as  his  dear  and  honoured  wife.  In 
the  very  midst  of  the  panegyric  and  ccmfeesipn,  the  Oountess  &irly 
&mted  away  altogethw.  Thct  Earl  busied  himself  about  her  like  a 
young  lover;  and  the  ladies,  putting  aside  the  fine  gentiraaen  who 
manifested  their  sympathy  by  depriving  her  of  air,  opened  their 
pungent  jlaoons^  and  worked  their  brilliant  ferns — '^  brou^t  h&t  to 
herself,"  and  finished  their  tender  work  by  greeting  the  eonsdous 
Countess  with  the  homage  of  smiles  and  tiie  tribute  of  kisses. 

Does  not  this  scene  almoet  sanctify  that  anci^it  apartment  over  the 
gateway?  Was  there  ever  royal  marriage  celebrated  within  the 
chapel  so  touching  in  its  attending  sentiment  as  this  reconciliation  and 
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tnie  wedding  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Poyntz,  the  old  tntor  of  Prince 
William  ?  The  bridegroom  did  not  very  long  snryive  this  scene  ;  bnt 
that  fact  abates  nothing  of  the  grandeur  and  propriety  of  the  scene 
itselfl  I  confess  that  I  never  descend  St  James's  Street  without 
looking  up  above  the  gateway.  To  me,  the  dulled  windows  seem 
brightened  by  the  sunny  glory  of  a  good  deed.  Through  them,  I 
fancy  the  room  within  re-peopled.  The  feathers,  the  brocaded  gowns, 
the  yelvet  coats,  the  swords — all  are  there ;  and  there  is  a  general 
rustling  as  two  persons  pass  near  the  bright  little  panes  of  glass  and 
look  so  unmistakably  happy.  One  of  them,  calmly  radiant  as  the 
most  beautiful  of  her  own  saints,  is  especially  visible,  and  as  she 
turns  for  a  moment  towards  the  light,  which  is  increased  by  her 
beauty  of  expression,  I  respectfully  touch  my  hat  to  Anftstftflia 
Robinson — I  beg  her  pardon ! — I  mean  to  Lady  Peterborough. 

And  as  I  turn  away,  the  vision  of  another  lady  named  Robinson 
comes  upon  me.  She  was  a  more  beautiful  creature  than  Anastasia, 
but  was  never  half  so  happy,  though  for  a  time  her  career  was  more 
brilliant,  one  might  almost  say,  more  gorgeous.  I  now  allude  to  the 
once  famous  Perdita  Robinson,  whose  chariot,  with  that  Queen  of 
Beauty  in  it,  used  to  be  looked  for  by  crowds  of  cockneys,  and  to 
be  saluted  by  fops,  to  show,  or  to  pretend  they  knew  her,  as  it 
passed  up  St  James's  Street  to  Hyde  Park  or  descended  it  from 
Bond  Street  to  Pall  Mall.  This  idol  of  the  hour,  or  rather  Cynthia 
of  the  minute,  like  Anastasia,  flashed  and  dazzled  on  the  stage,  before 
she  became  the  subject  of  public  talk.  They  were  not  contemporaries. 
Anastasia  Robinson  sang  in  the  old  Concert  Room  in  York  Buildings, 
Strand,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  She  first  appeared  at  the 
Opera  House,  in  1714,  as  Echo,  in  the  ^  Narcissus '  of  Scarlatti ;  and 
the  fact  that  her  success  brought  her  an  engagement  of  £1000 
a-year,  is  a  proof  of  the  stuff  of  which  the  young  contralto  was  made, 
and  how  she  was  appreciated.  In  every  successive  new  opera  she  had 
a  part,  and  capped  them  all  by  her  triumph  in  Handel's  *  Amadigi ' 
(Amadis  of  Graul).  Anastasia  not  only  stirred  her  audiences  to  enthu- 
siasm, but  some  of  her  comrades  to  very  ardent  love ;  and  this  took 
such  tumultuous  expression  (in  1724)  at  a  public  rehearsal  of  an 
opera,  on  the  part  of  Senesino,  the  favourite  male  singer  of  the  day, 
that  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  (who  was  then  Anastasia's  husband, 
but  ashamed  to  own  the  happiness  and  honour),  fell  upon  the  impudent 
Italian  behind  the  scenes,  and  caned  him  till  he  roared  with  anguish 
and  cried  for  pardon.  At  the  dose  of  the  above  season  Anastasia 
withdrew  from  the  stage,  but  she  was  to  be  seen  in  Lord  Peter- 
borough's berlin  in  St  James's  Street^  the  very  high  road  of  fashion 
at  that  time.  A  kind-hearted  people  put  the  very  worst  construction 
on  what  they  saw,  to  which  they  were  helped  by  the  cruel  eccentricity 
of  the  husbcmd.  When  she  died  his  honoured  widow  in  1750,  her 
singular  lord  had  been  dead  fifteen  years. 
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At  the  last-mentioned  date,  Perdita  Bobinson  was  not  bom.    That 
did  not  occur  till  eight  years  after  the  Gonntess  of  Peterborongh  was 
in  the  grave.    Anastasia  was  bom  a  Bobinson,  and  christened  Anas- 
tasia.    The  other  lady  gained  the  snmame  by  marriage,  and  the  name 
of  Perdita  because,  while  playing  that  character,  she  enamoured  the 
jnflammable  Prince  of  Wales,  who  then  called  himself  Florizel.    But 
her  maiden  name  was  Darby ;  though,  indeed,  that  was  a  name  which 
her  father  had  assumed.    He  was  an  Irishman,  who,  finding  his 
family  name  of  Maodermott  too  Irish,  was  not  too  squeamish  to  adopt 
that  of  Darby,  as  more  English  and  elegant.     This  absurd  sort  of 
thing  had  been  done  before,  and  has  been  done  since,  by  unworthy 
Irishmen.     Lady  Morgan*s  father,  for  instance,  known  to  the  stage 
and  to  us  as   Mr.  Owenson,  was  in  reality  a  Mr.  Mackeou,  or 
McOwen,  and  he  was  silly  enough  to  adopt  the  English  form.    I 
have  often  wondered  that,  before  my  lady  was  my  lady,  she  did  not 
resume  her  rightful  appellation,  and  publish  *  The  Wild  Irish  Girl,' 
by  Miss  McOwen,  instead  of  letting  it  be  attributed  to  Miss  Owenson. 
Mr.  Darby's  pride  took  a  very  singular  way  of  showing  itself;  for 
when  he  had  mined  his  family,  and  his  wife  opened  a  school  to  support 
her  children,  the  once-called  Macdermott  shut  it  up  as  a  disgrace  to 
the  (not  excessively  aristocratic)  name  of  Darby.    Miss  Bobinson  got 
rid  of  the  name  mth  all  possible  alacrity.     She  was  not  yet  sweet 
sixteen  when  she  married  a  plausible  scamp  who  passed,  himself  off  as 
heir  to  a  large  estate,  whereas  he  was  only  the  natural  son  of  the 
rightful  owner.    This  scamp's  beautiful  wife  was  really  a  good  wife  to 
him,  as  long  as  he  would  let  her ;  but  extravagance  of  living  brought 
down  min  upon  both,  and  no  end  of  lovers  about  the  lady.    To  save 
herself  from  the  fomier,  she  took  to  the  stage,  appearing  at  Drury 
Lane,  in  the  season  of  1776-77,  as  Juliet.    Half  the  town  fell  into 
ecstasies  about  her  beauty,  but  her  dramatic  career  came  to  a  close 
in  a  dozen  seasons.     In  that  of  1779-80,  Mrs.  Bobinson  played 
that  part  of  Perdita,  which,  so  to  speak,  flung  her  into  the  amis  of 
FlorizeL    For  a  year,  and  not  till  after  a  pretty  drama  of  coyness  on 
one  side  and  passion  on  the  other  was  played,  these  two  people  lived 
in  a  fool's  paradise;  and  then  came  Uie  reverse  of  paradise.    The 
Prince  was  weary  of  his  plaything,  and  the  beautiful  doll  was  cared 
for  by  lees  noble  amateurs.    For  a  time,  however,  she  was  Queen  of 
Beauty  still,  and  Queen  of  Fashion.     St.  James's  Street  was  part  of 
her  especial  public  ground.     Miss  Hawkins  has  described,  and  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  has  quoted,  the  tart  maiden  lady's  description  of  this  ex- 
quisite creature.     Miss  Hawkins  says   that  Perdita  was  ^'unques- 
tionably very  beautiful,"  but  the  ph^se  implies  a  certain  reluctance 
in  the  admission,  especially  as  the  lady  eagerly  adds  that  the  beauty 
was  more  in  the  hce  than  in  the  figure ;  which  facial  beauty  is  the 
lowest  of  all  types  of  beauty;  that  of  figure  is  a  thousand  times 
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superior,  and  charm  of  expression  the  most  beantifnl  thing  of  alL  I 
have  seen  a  woman,  as  pbon  as  woman  conld  be,  perfectly  lovaUe  by 
her  sweet  expression  and  her  irresistible  style.  A  merely  beantifol 
speaking  doll  is  a  toy  that  a  man  should  nerer  take  np  with.  He  will 
repent  it  as  long  as  he  lives.  Snoh  a  doll  is  inyaiuJ>ly  TicioDfl — as 
full  of  malice  as  of  folly." 

Miss  Hawkins  allndes  to  the  one  quality  of  Mrs.  Bobinson — ^the 
fietcility  with  which  she  adaptedher  deportment  to  her  dress.  ^  When 
she  was  to  be  seen  daily  in  St.  James's  Street  or  Pall  Mall,  eveo,  in 
her  chariot,  the  yariation  was  striking.  To-day  she  was  a  paysanne, 
with  her  straw  hat  tied  to  the  back  of  her  head,  looking  as  if  too  new 
to  what  she  passed  to  know  what  she  looked  at,''  whateyer  that  may 
mean.  We  understand  more  readily  when  we  read  that  ^*  yesterday, 
perhaps,  she  had  been  the  dressed  belle  of  Hyde  Park,  trimmed, 
powdered,  patched,  painted  to  the  utmost  power  of  rouge  and  white- 
lead;  to-morrow,"  it  is  added,  '^she  would  be  the  orayatted  amazon 
of  the  Biding  House ;  but  be  what  she  might,  the  hats  of  the  fashion- 
able promenaders  swept  the  ground  as  she  passed."  If  pretty  speaking 
dolls  are  generally  as  malicious  as  they  are  silly,  quite  as  often  are 
their  husbands  ruffians  or  idiots.  One  may  see  such  dolls  eyen  in 
these  days  dashing  up  St.  James's  Street,  driven,  as  Mrs.  Bobinson 
used  to  be,  by  the  fitvoured  amorous  simpleton  of  the  day ;  bat  we 
trust  that  our  highways  could  not  contribute  such  an  addition  to  the 
phaeton  as  Mies  Hawkins  describes,  referring  to  Mrs.  Bobinson'& 
'^  Three  candidates  and  her  huAand  were  outriders,  and  this  in  the 
face  of  congregati(ms  turning  out  of  places  of  worship."  The  huabands 
of  such  dolls  now-a-days  are  more  circumspect  When  they  ride,  it  is 
not  as  the  escort  to  tiie  doll  and  her  Strejdion  for  the  nonce.  Thej 
aflfect  to  be  well  seated  on  a  horse  called  '  High  Principle,'  and  tiiey 
are  in  no  wise  troubled  at  the  thought  that  tiie  duicune  of  ehaevm 
"/at^  payer  ses  aiours  aux  amours."       * 

ProbaUy  as  much,  wit  has  been  spoken,  and  as  much  money  lost  in 
St.  James's  Street  as  in  any  quarter  of  London.  Chesterfield  was 
remarkable  both  as  gamester  and  wit;  as  Walpde  puts  it,  ^^ gaming 
and  pronouncing  witticisms  among  the  boys  of  quality."  Men  generally 
lost  their  thousands  with  perfect  equanimity,  while  others,  m(H6 
lucky,  grew  impati^t  at  not  winning  faster.  In  the  last  centnry« 
one  of  tiie  Thynnes  withdrew  his  name  from  Brookes's  because  be  had 
won  only  £12,000  in  a  couple  of  months ! 

But  I  have  dealt  enough  with  this  theme,  and  I  leave  it  wi&  tiie 
hope  that  it  may  help  readers  to  go  the  same  road,  and  to  make  eexpe- 
rience  for  themselves  of  what  may  turn  up  by  passing  part  at  least  d 
an  April  day  in  St.  James's  Street 
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By  FREDERICK  WEDMORE,  Attthob  op  'A  Snapt  Gold  Rihg' 
AND  *  Two  GntLs.' 


Mb.  Etttterby  had  come  by  dfligence  from  Paimboenf.  There  was 
no  traveller  but  himself,  so  they  had  used  the  ^'  sapplement."  The 
^^  supplement "  was  like  a  phaeton,  with  back-seat  always  coyered  by 
its  h^.  Mr.  Bntterby  had  sat  in  the  back  of  the  supplement,  and 
the  blae-bloosed  driver  of  it  had  sat  in  front.  The  bhie-bloiised  driver 
had  held  the  reins  loosely — the  horses  were  steady,  and  knew  their 
road  over  the  hill  from  Paimbcenf  to  Saint  Pere-en-Betz,  and  on  from 
Saint  Pere-en-Betz  to  Pomio  by  the  sea^and  he  had  leant  back  half 
the  way  to  talk  to  the  one  traveller ;  and  as  Mr.  Bntterby  was  qniet 
and  reserved,  the  driver  had  chattered  at  wilL  Before  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  came  in  sight — or  the  little  bine  bay,  ont  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
ronnd  which  Pomio  rises — Mr.  Bntterby  conld  have  passed  a  creditable 
examination  in  his  charioteer's  history,  bnt  the  charioteer  knew  nothing 
of  Mr.  Bntterby. 

At  last,  however — having  exhausted  conversation  on  his  own  affidrs 
— he  turned  his  attention  to  the  passenger's. 

"  Do  you  go  to  Pomic  to  amuse  yourself,  or  to  be  a  gentleman's 
valet  r 

"  Not  to  be  a  gentleman's  VElet,"  said  Mr.  Bntterby,  with  a  quiet 
€mile  at  the  comers  of  his  mouth.  He  wore  a  shabby  overcoat ;  he 
was  faithful  to  an  old  portmanteau ;  and  he  had  an  income  of  seven 
thousand  a  year. 

"  Then  you  go  to  amuse  yourself?  Ton  cannot  amuse  yourself  at 
Pomic.  There  is  no  theatre,  no  billiard-table — ^no  pretty  women. 
Aha!  It  is  at  Nantes  that  you  can  amuse  yourself.  Nantes!  What  a 
city !  Mafoi ! — an  inconceivable  city.  But  Pomic  f — you  have  made 
a  mistake." 

''I  am  going  on  a  visit  to  MonsMur  de  Malmy,"  said  Philip 
Bntterby. 

"Monsieur  de  Malmy!"  said  the  driver— De  Mahny,  though  not 
rich,  was  a  man  of  social  importance — and  the  driver  was  no  longer 
a  comrade.  That  air  of  companionship  and  brotherly  equality  is 
welcome  to  travellers  who  hate  gratuities  and  desire  information. 
With  it,  a  gratuity  is  impossible,  for  a  gratuity  implies  inequality. 
The  driver  was  no  long&r  sociable.  At  the  top  of  the  hill  he  was 
Mr.  Butterby's  brother ;  at  the  bottom  he  was  Mr.  Butterby's  servant 
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This  was  Pornic,  if  Monsieur  pleased.  If  Monsiear  pleased,  it  might 
be  anjihiiig  else. 

At  last  the  diligence  drove  np  to  the  inn,  and  into  its  courtyard 
roofed  with  vines.  From  the  housetop  on  one  side  to  the  housetop  on 
the  other,  this  green  roof  stretched  over  the  paved  courtyard,  a  sunny 
canopy,  yet  protecting  the  yard  from  a  heat  too  fierce.  "  It  is  lil^ 
an  echo  of  Italy,"  thought  Mr.  Rutterby,  as  he  got  down  from  the 
''  supplement,"  and  Monsieur  de  Malmy  kissed  him  on  his  cheek. 

Then  visitor  and  host  got  into  the  host's  pony-carriage,  and  drove 
out  to  SaiDt  Marie,  where  the  Frenchman  had  a  ehald  every  year  for 
the  bathing  season. 

^' And  your  son  and  daughter?"  asked  Mr.  Butterby,  inquiring  for 
them  directly  he  had  been  assured  that  Madame  de  Malmy  was  well 

''Alas!  dear  friend,  my  son  continues  to  disturb  me.  L&>ns 
expenditure  is  on  the  scale  of  a  millionaire's.  I  am  a  weak  man  to 
allow  it,  for  it  cripples  me  very  much.  Ondelette,  too,  must  sufiTer  for 
it  It  will  reduce  her  dowry;  and  the  poor  girl's  dowry  is  small 
enough  already.    She  has  little  but  beauty  and  a  name.** 

"  Well,  that  is  much,"  said  Mr.  Rutterby,  pleasantly. 

" '  Little ' — you  mean — in  the  age  in  which  we  live.  But  never 
mind,  never  mind.  I  am  not  anxious  to  marry  Ondelette.  Ondelette 
is  young,  and  can  wait.  It  will  satisfy  me  for  her  to  be  always  with 
us.  I  should  miss  her  here — miss  her  much  more  at  Angers.  I  cannot 
play  Bach's  preludes  for  myself.  She  must  stay  to  play  them  to  me, 
I  suppose." 

And  now  they  were  in  front  of  the  full  sea.  The  castle,  and  the 
little  bay,  and  the  many-shuttered  town,  rising  tall  on  the  hill  side, 
were  left  behind.  They  drove  along  the  main  road,  out  to  Saint 
Marie,  past  villas  and  chalets  set  in  pleasant  gardens,  where  silvery 
grass  plants  grew  a  dozen  feet  high,  and  rose-tree  and  lavender,  petunia 
and  geranium,  vine,  acacia  and  fig-tree,  flourished  together  in  that 
genial  sunshine  and  soft  air  of  autumn  afternoon. 

**  The  Bay  of  Biscay  is  placid  enough  to-day,"  said  Mr.  Rutterby. 
But  the  summer  lingers,  his  friend  could  have  told  him,  and  gives 
place  only  suddenly  to  winter  and  storm. 

But  here  was  the  particular  chalet  which  was  home  for  the  present 
A  creeper-covered  villa,  with  pretty  front,  hizarre  and  individual,  like 
all  the  rest  in  the  long  and  varied  row  set  in  their  gardens  along  the 
mile  of  cultured  coast  from  Pomic  to  Saint  Marie.  A  glass  door  firom 
the  garden  led  straight  into  the  little  salouy  and  there  sat  Ondelette. 

She  had  just  come  in  with  a  basket  of  blackberries,  which  grow  in 
Pornic  hedges  big  and  rich  as  mulberries.  ''  We  will  have  them  for 
dessert,"  said  Ondelette.  "  You  must  not  neglect  them — my  black- 
berries. They  all  came  out  of  the  lane  leading  to  the  Druids'  Stones, 
papa.  _We  must  take  Mr.  Rutterby  to  see  the  Druids'  Stones.    Oh! 
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bat  he  doesn't  care  for  anything  except  art;  I  forgot  Whatever  can 
you  find  to  do  at  Pomio?" 

'*  Yon  shall  take  me  to  see  the  Dmidical  remains,  Ondelette,"  said 
Mr.  Batterby.  He  called  her  by  her  Christian  name  because  he  was 
her  father's  friend.  He  remembered  the  day  when  he  had  congratu- 
lated her  father  on  her  birth.  He  was  thirty-five  years  her  senior,  for 
she  was  nineteen  and  he  was  four-and- fifty. 

"Thank  you,"  she  said,  "that  will  be  for  to-morrow.  It  will  be 
a  pleasant  walk,  at  all  events.  The  stones  stand  high  on  neglected 
ground.  There  are  legends  about  them,  and  terrors.  But  I  don't 
myself  care  for  legends  and  terrors ;  I  assure  you  I  prefer  this  dear 
little  sunny  garden  of  a  Pomic.  It  is  all  one  garden,  in  the  eye  of  the 
sua— from  Pomic  to  Saint  Marie." 

"  It  looks  like  a  revival  of  Eden,  I  fancy,"  Mr.  Eutterby  observed. 

"With  better  gardening,"  said  Ondelette,  "for  Adam  was  but  a 
beginner.  He  would  never  have  despised  our  Pomic  and  Saint 
Marie." 

She  had  not  seen  the  new  guest  for  five  years,  and  was  very  young, 
inexperienced,  and  child-like,  but  was  as  free  with  hun — as  much  at 
home  in  a  moment — as  any  London  woman  could  have  been,  were 
she  accustomed  to  have  a  dinner-party  twice  a  week,  and  to  talk  to  a 
dozen  new  acquaintances  every  night  of  the  season.  For  Ondelette 
lived  a  free  fainily  life,  quiet  and  intimate,  whether  at  Aogers  or  Pomic. 
Very  few  indeed  were  admitted  to  her  home ;  but  whoever  was  ad- 
mitted, was  at  once  a  friend.  When  Mr.  Eutterby  went  upstairs  to 
dress  himself  for  dinner,  he  carried  with  him  the  impression  of  her 
frank  simplicity,  and  thought  that  he  had  seen  a  comely  picture  in 
seeing  her  sun-browned  cheeks,  her  large  brown  eyes,  very  soft,  over- 
shadowed with  shining  hair,  the  colour  of  deep  gold.  Philip  Eutterby 
knew  the  old  French  poetry,  and  remembered  that  Ondelette  was  of 
the  type  that  Eonsard  loved — seen  most  in  the  green  sunny  country 
of  Anjou — la  petite  pucelle  Angevine. 

The  little  dming-room  looked  pleasant  in  the  evening,  with  its 
dark  buffet  and  deep  grey  wall-paper ;  and  the  lamp  hung  from  the 
ceiling,  throwing  a  bright  light  on  tiie  table,  where  silver  glittered 
and  fine  glass  was  dear,  and  Ondelette's  blackberries  had  the  place 
of  honour,  and  were  duly  flanked  by  blue  plates  with  greyish-red 
chrysanthemups. 

"  It  is  early  to  make  a  show  of  your  chrysanthemums,"  said  Mr. 
Eutterby,  "  for  to-morrow  is  but  the  first  day  of  October.  But  your 
instinct  of  colour  is  exquisite,  Ondelette." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Ondelette.  "The  chrysanthemums  cannot 
come  soon  enough,  nor  stay  long  enough.  They  are  my  favourite 
flowers.  0 !  but  that  is  a  poor  word — 'favourite '  flowers.  They  are 
more^than  that    But  perhaps  it's  too  early  in  the  year  for  you  to 
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valiie  them.  They  are  beet  in  their  own  time,  after  all — vrhen  the 
earth  is  gloomy,  whicheyer  way  yon  look.  In  Noyember  they  ocwie 
like  cheerftdnees  in  winter,  but  always  very  sober — deUghtfdlly  sober 
— ^like  a  friend  who  oomes  in  yonr  trouble.'* 

**  What  is  your  'trouble,*  Ondelette?**  asked  Madame  de  Malmy. 
*^My  trouble !  0, 1  have  no  trouble.  Perhaps  I  should  not  Uke 
ihese  asid,  dear,  sober  things,  if  I  had.  There !  lie  as  I  put  yotu  He 
vnll  smk  down  below  the  rest.  He  is  so  modest — ^his  stem  is  not  long 
•enough.  He  doesn't  assert  himsdf — that  chrysanthemum.  He  will 
nerer  get  cm  in  the  world.'* 
PhiUp  Butterby  smiled. 

"  You  haTe  come  to  a  foolish  place,"  said  Ondelette.  "  We  talk 
nothing  but  nonsense  at  Pomic.  It  is  such  a  pleasant  place,  there  is 
no  need  to  be  wise  in  it.*' 

"  But  we  want  to  hear  about  your  acquisitions,  my  dear  friend," 
43aid  De  Malmy.  **  What  haye  you  beai  picking  up  lately,  smoe  I 
was  with  you  in  London  ?" 

One  of  Butterby's  few  pleasures  was  to  talk  about  Art :  so  he 
answered  readily,  "  You  know  Crome  ?  The  chief  man  of  the  Norwidi 

landscape  school,  you  remembar.    Unless,  indeed,  Gotman *' 

"Eyen  I,  in  France,  know  Cr<Mne,'*  said  Ondelette.  "Haye  yon 
:got  a  picture  of  his,  Mr.  Butterby  ?  " 

*'  Two  or  three,"  he  answered,  glad  that  she  cared  to  know.  "I 
haye  had  them  for  seyeral  years  on  my  dining-rocmi  walL  But  it  is 
a  little  water-colour  I  was  going  to  speak  of  to  your  fath^.  I  had 
one  home  the  day  before  I  came  away.  It  is  not  at  all  a  'taking' 
drawing.  But  you  must  haye  what  you  can  get  of  Crome,  I  £Emey, 
in  water-colour.  He  is  difficult  to  meet  with  in  water-colour;  and 
when  met  with,  perhaps  more  interesting  than  yaluable.  Perhaps  he 
was  not  at  his  ease  in  water-colour — a  little  hard  and  dry  generally, 
I  daresay ;  but  there  are  willows  in  the  background  of  this  drawing 
which  haye  the  same  masterhand  in  them,  unmistakably,  as  the  great 
wiUow  picture  which  is  still  in  Norfolk.  The  French  were  right,  I 
belieye,  in  ranking  Crome  high.  Ondelette,  do  you  draw  in  water- 
wlours?" 

'^  Ondelette  obtained  a  certificate  from  the  teacher  at  the  Conyeut," 
her  mother  informed  Mr.  Butterby,  with  pride. 

'^  But  Sister  Fidelity  was  always  partial  to  me,"  sud  the  girL  ''I 
know  it  was  not  fair  of  her,  though  I  did  try  my  best.  And  i£Ihad 
deeeryed  the  certificate,  it  wouldn't  haye  becoi  much.  I  ought  indeed 
to  be  able  to  draw  and  to  play,  being  such  a  wretched  little  hoose- 
keeper. 

*^En  veriiS,  tu  est  ires-mauvaise  minagere^  her  father  said,  gently 
pulling  the  long  pendant  pearl-drop  in  her  ear.  ^As  long  as  yon 
stay  at  home  with  us,  your  faults  in  this  matter  may  be  concealed 
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or  overlooked ;  bnt  the  day  on  which  I  put  on  my  hat,  little  girl,  to 
go  oat  and  hik  for  a  son-in-law,  I  shall  have  to  remember  what  a 
-child  yon  are  in  tiieee  matters.  Yon  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  yonr 
servantB,  OiKlelette." 

^  Then  I  wonld  haye  good  seryanis,  and  should  like  to  be  at  their 
mescj.    Bnt  that  will  not  be  for  a  very  long  while.*' 

'*  Ondelette  allows  herself  to  say  ally  things/'  remarked  her  mother, 
in  an  explanatory  way. 

'^  She  has  a  very  pretty  talent  as  an  artist,"  her  lather  added,  to 
Mr.  Bntterby.  Ondelette  was  used  to  be  spoken  of  frankly,  and 
these  chimce  phrases  of  slight  deprecation  or  slight  j^raise  wrought 
no  change  in  her  look  and  manner — a  look  and  manner  of  much 
peace,  breaking  now  and  again  into  merriment,  as  when  smmner 
lightning  breaks  across  the  placid  summer  dcy. 

^Do  you  keep  to  your  habit  of  walking  after  dinner?"  asked 
Monsieur  de  Malmy  ot  his  guest. 

"  Except  in  winter,"  said  Philip  Bntterby.  "  Then  I  enjoy  my 
own  '  interior '  as  best  I  can — lookhig  oyer  my  portfolios,  in  my  chair 
by  the  fire,  like  the  self-centred  bachelor  that  I  am." 

''Do  you  like  interiors?"  asked  Ondelette;  "for  if  you  do,  I  will 
show  you  some  pretty  ones  in  Pomic  I  will  take  you  a  walk  after 
^ark  some  eyening." 

"There  is  no  one  to  mind  in  Pomic,"  interpolated  Madame  de 
Malmy. 

"  Last  year,  when  papa  was  less  busy,  he  and  I  used  to  go  our 
rounds  after  dark  yery  (tften.  I  haye  hardly  been  at  all  this  year. 
Papa  is  wcHrking  so  hard  at  his  learned  pamphlet,  you  know — all 
itbout  the  castle  of  Plessis^es-Tours.  But  I  tell  papa  your  Walter 
Scott  has  been  before  him  in  that" 

**  Sir  Walter  wrote  a  noyel,  and  would  haye  been  the  last  person 
to  tiiink  he  had  anticipated  my  monograph,"  amwered  the  man  of 
learned  leisure.  "  Give  us  some  music,  my  child,  and  place  tot  my 
friend  Bntterby  the  cosiest  chair  in  the  salon.  Eyen  your  eithusiasm 
<»n  hardly  propose  to  lead  him  forth  to-night.  Ah !  that  is  right," 
he  added,  passing  into  the  little  salon,  and  seeing  with  satis&ction 
the  cheerful  light  of  the  wood  fire — flickering,  sober,  and  low ;  "  to- 
morrow is  the  first  of  October.    The  nights  freshen,  ma  filled 

"No  lamp,  De  Malmy — no  lamp,  unless  you  wish  it  It  would 
qmte  spoil  tlie  charm,  I  fancy.  I  haye  no  doubt  Ondelette  can  play 
without  any  further  light,  and  the  effect  of  the  '  interior '  is  too  pretty 
a  (me  to  spoil."  And  Bntterby  sat  down,  as  he  was  bidden,  in  the 
•cosiest  chair — ^a  bachelor,  when  once  past  forty,  takes  the  cosiest  chair 
without  eyen  knowing  it— and  De  Malmy  sat  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fire,  and  his  wife  between,  and  the  firelight  flickered  on  Ondelette's 
hair  and  cheek,  as  she  sat  down  to  the  Ul^e  straight  black  piano. 
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^  j  ^'  In  my  honse  I  have  no  use  for  a  piano/'  said  Philip  Batterby, 
rather  sadlj.  (For  he  was  often  a  calmly  melancholy  man,  of  much 
timidity,  and  he  never  sought  to  hide  the  expression  of  his  tempera- 
ment) ''  Bat  if  I  had  a  piano,  it  should  be  a  plain  straight  box,  like 
yonr  French  ones,  and  not  spoilt  by  onr  meaningless  and  yioions  cnr- 
yatores  and  ornaments.  A  piano,  De  Malmy,  is  a  cabinet  for  music, 
and  that  is  simply  what  it  ought  to  look  like." 

'^  Are  you  going  to  listen  ?"  asked  Ondelette,  quite  frankly. 

**  Why,  of  course,'  answered  Butterby. 

^'  I  asked,  because,  if  people  listen,  they  ought  to  know  what  they 
are  listening  to.  I  am  going  to  play  a  prelude  of  Bach's,  first ;  then 
&  fugue  that  does  not  belong  to  it" 

She  played.  He  listened  and  looked.  She  stopped.  He  asked 
her  to  repeat  it  She  played  the  two  again,  without  eren  glancing 
round  by  way  of  answer  to  his  request  And  when  the  two  were 
finished  once  more — an  afiair  of  only  fiye  minutes  altogether — there 
was  nothing  said  directly;  and  before  the  silence  broke,  Ondelette 
had  struck  the  full,  deep  chords  once  more,  and  for  the  third  time  they 
heard  that  music's  passionate  undertone. 

''  Then  you  like  Bach  T  she  said  to  Mr.  Butterby,  now  turning 
round  from  the  piano,  very  happy  and  satisfied.  '*The  man  who 
wrote  that  prelude  must  have  felt  something  deeply.  I  wonder  what 
it  was  ?  "  said  Ondelette. 

"You  should  play  something  else,"  said  Madame  de  Malmy. 
"  One  wearies  of  the  same  thing." 

'^  I  never  get  tired  of  the  sea  in  autumn,  and  its  long,  low  roll,  ont 
here,  that  never  stops.  Why  should  one  be  tired  of  Sebastian  Bach, 
at  a  third  hearing  ?    Eh,  papa  ?" 

It  was  to  her  father  she  appealed.  And  she  knelt  down  by  him, 
and  put  her  hand  in  his  arm,  and  looked  into  the  fire,  broodingly, 
quietly.  Madame  de  Mabny  rang  for  the  lamp,  and  began  to  scan 
tiie  pages  of  the  '  Figaro.' 

"And  the  monograph  on  Plessis-les-Tours ?"  asked  PhiKp  But- 
terby, of  his  friend:  "Don't  let  me  interfere  with  your  evening 
occupations." 

"I  have  nothing  to  do  this  evening  but  to  write  two  lines  to 
an  English  archsBologist,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a  remarkable 
paper  on  *  The  use  of  the  word  Fig,  in  its  connection  with  Pig- 
cross.^  Then  we  will  talk  again,  dear  friend,  and  hear  more  of  your 
acquisitions." 

"  Have  you  long  been  a  collector?"  enquired  Madame  de  Malmy, 
with  civil  but  languid  interest. 

**A  matter  of  twenty  years,  dear  Madam,"  Butterby  answered. 
"  You  see  I  have  neither  chick  nor  child,  nor  any  relation.  My  little 
fortune  has  always  been  more  than  enough  for  my  own  needs,  and 
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men  as  ignorant  of  the  world  as  I  am  do  not  know  how  to  he  chari- 
tahle  wisely  to  any  one  but  themselves.  So  I  have  a  good  many  things 
by  this  time — not  of  much  value  to  others,  I  daresay — ^bat  I  admire 
them  myself.  Moreover,  I  think  one  does  some  good,  in  guarding, 
reverently,  beautiful  things." 

He  always  spoke  of  his  collection  modestly,  but  it  had  been  brought 
together  with  the  finest  taste,  and  as  to  its  money  value,  it  was  the 
result  of  an  annual^outlay  of  several  thousands,  continued  now  for 
twenty  years.  Experts,  who  had  seen  it,  were  right  in  judging  that 
altogether  it  had  cost  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  would  fetch 
double  that  money. 

When  Philip  Rutterby  went  up  to  bed,  his  thoughts  were  full  of 
Ondelette.  A  bachelor  of  fifty-four,  in  indifferent  health,  is  particular 
about  the  disposition  of  his  chamber,  and  the  set  of  its  blinds  and 
window  curtains.  He  does  not  sleep  immediately  in  a  fresh  room. 
The  fresh  room  breaks  in  a  little  upon  his  familiar  ways.  So  But- 
terby  had  time  to  think'^of  Ondelette.  Her  beauty  had  impressed 
him,  and  he  had  been  at  home  with  it — generally  the  beauty  he  saw 
was  only  that  which  passed  him  by  chance  in  the  street.  There  was 
such  simplicity,  too,  with  the  beauty,  and  with  these  the  poetry  of  girl- 
nature  never  suppressed — child-nature,  perhaps;  hardly  a  woman's 
yet  "  Were  I  a  young  man,"  thought  Philip  Eutterby,  "  I  suppose 
I  should  fieJl  in  love  with  her  to-day  or  to-morrow.  But  for  me,  that 
is  all  past—all  past,"  he  muttered  to  himself.  He  had  had  his 
passion  in  his  youth,  and  had  been  constant  to  it. 

And  yet  not  quite ''  in  his  youth,"  for  his  youth  had  had  its  lighter 
loves — "  blazes,"  Polonius  said,  **  giving  more  light  than  heat,  you 
must  not  take  for  fire."  These  mild  thin  blazes  of  a  mild  quiet  tem- 
perament subsided  soon,  and  at  thirty  an  old  friendship  glowed  into 
love,  and  he  looked  forward  to  happiness.  The  girl— a  clergyman's 
daughter — fell  suddenly  ill.  The  marriage  had  to  be  postponed,  while 
she  wintered  abroad.  She  came  back  stronger,  and  the  marriage 
day  was  fixed  upon.  But  she  ^was  Ul  again,  and  was  hurried  to 
Cannes,  whither  Philip  Eutterby  followed  her.  The  new  illness  was 
a  short  one.  She  died  one  bright  November  morning,  within  sight 
of  the  Mediterranean.  They  buried  her  under  a  row  of  cypresses 
that  bowed  lightly  over  her  with]  every  wind  from  the  mountains. 
These  things  were  very  deep  in  ^utterby's  heart,  and  for  twoand- 
twenty  years  he  had  been  futhful  to  that  memory. 

Bu^  of  course,  in  two  and  twenty  years,  a  structure  wrought  of 
many  associations  and  many  days  had  arisen  and  spread  itself  over  the 
older  memory,  so  that  the  older  memory  vras  like  some  verses  learnt 
in  childhood,  recalled  now  and  again,  but  not  for  service,  or  even 
pleasure,  in  the  present  life — the  so-different,  ever-cbanging  present 
life,  with  the  common  thoughts  and  common  needs  of  which  this  poor 
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dead  tax  away  Past  has  Dothing  to  do.  To  many,  wh^i  it  does  oome 
up,  thk  older  memory  is  like  an  attenuated  ghosi — ^nnzeal  beside  the 
grosSy  tangible  presences  of  our  yulgar  days. 

Bat  there  was  nothing  gross,  indeed — nothing  ynlgary  indeed — ^in 
Ondelette  and  her  environments.  It  seemed  li^  a  new  poem,  the 
bright  and  placid  experience  ci  the  last  tew  hoxvcs,  to  Batterby. 
There  was  the  sonny,  nnfamiliar  conntry ;  the  brown  peasants,  merry 
amidst  their  rich  lands,  still  almost  in  iheir  yielding  Jbime ;  thexe  was 
the  qnaint,  tall,  many-shattered  town,  with  narrow  hoase  fronts  <Hie 
above  the  other,  and  hanging  gardens,  and  small  castle  jatting  oat 
where  the  sinaoos,  shallow  river  passed  into  the  little  blue  bay ;  thece 
was  the  deep  blue  bay  which,  as  you  followed  with  keenest  eye  the 
track  of  its  water,  became  somehow  invisibly  all  one  with  the  great 
outer  sea.  Then  there  had  been  the  pleasant  sight  of  ordered  vUk 
and  chalet,  with  luxuriant  garden ;  the  vUla,  which  was  home  tx  a 
while;  the  cosy  lights  and  glooms  of  its  chambers,  fall  of  objects 
which  spoke  to  Butterby  of  gentle  life,  its  joys  and  busynees — ihe 
music — Ondelette.    Yei — Oudelette. 

All  this  produced  a  pleasant  wakefulness.  You  remember  Goeihe 
when  he  was  at  Marienbad — ^the  summer  holiday,  the  encounter  with 
one  forgets  what  German  Fraulein,  the  stirred  pulses,  the  half-zeo()g- 
nised  longings — and  the  poet  was  seventy-four.  Philip  Butterby  was 
twenty  years  younger ;  but  no  poet,  you  may  say.  No,  indeed,  there 
was  little  power  of  expressiou — ^moch  reticence  and  timid  reserye, 
about  that  lonely  man,  whose  pictures  were  his  friends,  and  whose 
hermitage  was  in  the  heart  of  London. 

Ondelette  was  in  high  spirits  next  morning,  at  thet^o'dodc  break- 
fast :  flashed  with  the  salt  sea-bath,  and  the  walk  after  it  along  Uie 
gleaming  morning  coast,  sparkling  with  sunshine.  Philip  Butterby 
looked  at  her  firom  under  h»  thin  iron-grey  eyebrows,  with  the  quiet, 
steadfast  examining  eyes  of  the  connoisseur  (^  art — eyes  accustomed 
to  the  peaceful  contemplation  of  beautiful  things.  De  Halmy  noticed 
how  closely  he  looked  at  her.  Presently,  when  the  meal  wis  oyer, 
host  and  guest  marched  out  to  the  beach — the  beach  of  La  NoveiUaid, 
whose  sands  are  washed  by  open  sea:  more  timid  bathers  bathe  in  the 
littie  bay  by  the  castle,  right  under  "Pomio  towA;  but  La  KoveiUard 
was  always  the  choice  of  De  Malmy,  who  was  now  only  too  glad  to 
spend  the  best  hours  of  the  day  there  with  his  friend,  wd  watch  the 
sunlight  steal  along  the  coast,  lighting  up  villa  and  villa-gardeb,  aod 
the  rising  groand  o[  brown  plooghed  land  beyond,  dotted  with  grey 
farms  here  and  tiiere,  now  rosy  with  late  afternoon,  and  then  kx^  out 
to  the  clear  sky  and  infinite  sea,  and  in  the  far  horizon  the  dark  line 
of  coast — the  long  dark  streak  of  Isle  Noirmoutier. 

''Ton  find  her  vety  beautifal— my  Ondelette?"  said  De  Mahny, 
when  they  had  watdied  the  afternoon  bathers,  and  yrhm  he  saw  that 
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Eutterby  was  no  more  minded  than  himself  to  read  the  English 
newspaper  which  they  had  brought  out  leet  talk  should  flag. 

Philip  Butterby  did  not  oft^  express  admiration  in  strong  words, 
and  when  he  said  quietly,  '^  I  should  think  Ondelette  a  genius  of 
happiness/'  the  phrase  meant  much  with  him. 

*'  I  have  not  judged  it  convenient  to  mention  to  her  that  I  have 
just  received  a  proposal  in  marriage.  The  young  man  himself  takes 
the  initiative,  by  writing  me  a  letter  wbich  I  have  received  this 
morning.  He  is  called  Jules  Gerard — a  young  man  of  some  little 
talent — sou8';pr6fet  of  Saumur.  Only  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  I 
suppose  he  wishes  to  many  himsdf  into  a  premature  reputation  for 
steadiness." 

**What  does  Ondelette  think  of  him?"  asked  Philip  Kutterby, 
rather  nervously. 

'*  Ondelette,  dear  friend,  thinks  well  of  him,  of  course ;  for  I  have 
not  educated  Ondelette  to  think  ill  of  anybody.  My  child  is  as  naive 
as  your  Shakspere's  '  Miranda.'  Besides,  she  is  impulsive  and  sympa- 
thetic. She  is  your  true  friend — Ondelette — ^when  you  have  talked 
to  her  quietly  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

"  I  have  not  yet  done  so,"  remarked  Philip  Butterby.  "  And  this 
young  man — does  he  know  her  well  ?" 

''  Mafoi  !  if  my  child  is  your  friend  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  that 
is  because  you  can  know  her  in  that  time.  Ondelette  is  exoellent  I 
would  not  make  a  mere  mariage  de  convenance  for  her." 

*^  There  should  be  fine  uses  for  so  fine  an  instrument,"  said  Philip 
Butterby,  broodingly,  and  in  a  low  voice  from  under  his  thin  grey 
moustache. 

**  But  I  cannot  regard  a  sons-prefecture  as  an  adequate  provision,"^ 
De  Malmy  observed. 

^' She  does  not  love  him,  then?"  asked  Butterby. 

'^Bomantic  fellow!  You  forget  of  whom  you  speak.  She  is 
French — ma  jUle — et  bien  Slevee,  ...  Of  course  she  does  not  love 
him.  .  .  .  Well,  well,  Butterby,  dear  friend,  we  cannot  settle  it,  out 
here  this  afternoon.  Let  us  go  in.  They  will  be  back  from  their 
drive.  ...  I  will  consider  at  great  leisure  Monsieur  Gerard's  pre- 
tensions." 

'^And  what  will  Madame  de  Malmy  think  of  tiiem?"  asked 
Butterby,  rising  fr(»n  the  low  beach  seat. 

''She  will  think  them  unjustified.  But  what  of  that  ?  It  is  I  wha 
must  decide,  without  prejudice  or  influence.  I  have  never  yet  taken 
counsel  of  women — especially  middle-aged  women.  Oh !  lesfemmei, 
lesfemmes  ! — fa  ne  vaut  pas  grand'  chose  T 

Ondelette  and  her  mother  had  ccmie  in  from  their  afternoon  drive, 
when  Butterby  and  De  Malmy  re-entered  the  villa.  And  again  to- 
day  there  was  yesterday's  pleasure  of  the  cosy  dining-rocnn  and  lamp- 
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lit  salon  afterwards.  Philip  Batterby  was  again  in  his  arin-cliair,and 
was  looking  at  Ondelette. 

**  Are  you  tired,  Mr.  Rutterby?"  said  Ondelette.  "I  will  play  us 
all  some  music,  if  yon  are.'* 

"Will  you  take  your  promised  walk  with  me? — your  old  eveuing 
round,"  Rutterby  made  answer. 

"  That  is  what  I  was  longing  for,"  said  the  girl,  with  glistening 
eyes.  These  young  eyes,  thought  Philip  Butterby,  can  glisten  with 
80  small  a  pleasure. 

Her  hat  and  shawl  were  on  her  in  a  minute.  '^  Do  not  allow  onr 
child  to  tire  you,"  said  Madame  de  Malmy,  who  thought  proper,  in 
the  interests  of  respectability,  and  of  her  own  age,  to  insist  upon  the 
childhood  of  Ondelette. 

"  Ondelette  is  not  accustomed  to  make  herself  a  burden,"  murmured 
her  £ather,  in  his  jealous  regard  for  her.  And  he  went  out  to  the 
gate,  and  followed  with  his  eyes  the  vanishing  figures  of  his  daughter 
and  his  friend. 

She  had  put  her  hand  at  once,  unasked,  in  Butterby's  arm,  never 
thinking  that  his  arm  was  not  so  much  her  own  as  was  her  £ather*s. 

"  If  he  were  only  ten  years  younger  T'  thought  De  Malmy,  going 
in,  "she  would  be  very  comfortably  provided  for.    Even  now  " 

"  Now  what  sort  of  a  house  is  yours  ?"  asked  Ondelette  boldly,  after 
two  minutes  of  silence,  for  Butterby  did  not  begin  a  conversation.  "  I 
want  so  much  to  realise  England— I  have  only  read  of  it  in  books.*' 

*'  A  small  house,  in  a  quiet  street,  just  out  of  a  London  square. 
There  is  nothing  to  notice  in  the  old  house,  except  my  pictures." 

**  Have  you  any  pictures  by  artists  I  know  about  ?  Oh !  yes — there 
was  Crome — I  forgot." 

"The  landscape  painter,  Corot  —  he  alone  among  living  men. 
Most  modem  artists  are  too  much  for  me,  Ondelette.  I  am  of  the  old 
fKshool,  and  like  the  old  things  best."  « 

"  What  else,  then,  Mr.  Butterby  ?  What  is  it  right  to  like— if  you 
may  always  like  wisely — among  prints,  for  instance  ?" 

"  You  may  always  like  Turner's  *  Liber  Studiorum.'  Then  I  have 
a  few  of  Bembrandt's  etchings,  and  some  prints  of  Marc  Antonio^s. 
And  most  of  Mantegna's  prints  I  am  fortunate  enough  to  possess. 
That  is,  fortunate,  if  my  own  taste  is  a  right  one.  These  great  men 
who  are  dead,  could  be  vigorous  without  being  violent  I  should 
like  to  show  you  one  of  Bembrandt's  landscapes — ^his  most  exquisite 
one.'' 

'^  Is  it  very  beautiful  and  rare  ?"  she  asked. 

''  They  are  all  somewhat  rare.  But  much  depends  on  the  impres- 
sion. My  own  impression  of  this  happens  to  be  fine.  And  yet  it 
cost  me  lees  than  sixty  pounds,  I  recollect." 

**  And  are  these  on  the  walls  ?" 
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"I  keep  them  in  a  portfolio — the  score  or  so  of  Bembrandt's 
etchings  that  I  happen  to  haye.  My  room  is  an  old  panelled  room, 
less  cheerfal  than  yonr  yilla,  but  cheerful  at  night,  and  so  still  that  I 
can  hear  the  tick  of  the  insect  in  my  tapestry,  on  the  further  wall, 
facing  the  windows,  where  I  like  the  effect  of  tapestry,  as  that  is  a 
bad  light  for  pictures.  There  is  Flemish  tapestry  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  some  Italian  of  the  thirteenth." 

"  You  must  be  very  happy  with  all  your  pictures,  over  there  in 
London,"  the  girl  said. 

"You  cannot  buy  happiness  by  buying  pictures,  Ondelette," 
answered  Mr.  Eutterby,  gently.  They  had  got  into  the  little  town 
now. 

The  town  leads  such  an  open  life,  that  you  can  see  it  all  as  you  pass 
along  its  short  and  narrow  irregular  streets,  from  the  little  yellow- 
washed  Hotel  de  France,  with  its  vine-covered  court,  in  which  the 
heavy  diligence  stands  waiting  for  to-morrow,  on  to  the  [slender 
thirteenth-century  church,  with  the  cafe  by  the  side  of  it,  and  so[[down 
hill  a  little,  past  the  hospital  chapel,  over  whose  door,  in  a  scant  pent- 
house shrine,  Our  Lady  of  Good  Succour  stands  to  watch  over  the 
port,  and  so  on  a  little  to  where  the  three  roads  meet  and  the  bridge 
joins  the  quiet  quay,  and  the  lazy  river  water  laps  the  stonework,  and 
little  lights  gleam  from  detached  cottages  that  stand  back  from  the 
port,  and  the  masts  of  yacht  and  fishing-smack  rise  like  a  company  of 
darkened  spears  against  the  clear  night  sky. 

That  was  the  evening  round,  which  Ondelette  took  Philip  Eutterby, 
and  they  glanced  through  many  a  window  as  they  passed,  for  the 
Pomic  people  keep  their  shutters  for  the  sun,  and  never  trouble  in  the 
evening  to  shut  out  from  view  such  simple  "  interiors  "  as  their  rooms 
present ;  and  no  one  but  here  and  there  a  passing  stranger  cares,  as  he 
walks,  to  take  any  heed  of  the  sight  of  such  familiar  homes.  Here 
was  a  tiny  closet-like  kitchen,  with  the  fire  burning  low,  and  a  woman 
setting  things  in  order  after  the  day's  work,  and  a  child  sitting  up  at 
a  high  kitchen-table,  munching  its  supper.  '*  She  will  put  him  to 
bed  in  a  few  minutes.  A  creature  of  red  fiEtt  legs — of  dawning  intelli- 
gence and  developed  appetite,"  explained  Ondelette,  whereat  Philip 
Eutterby  smiled  happily.  It  was  new  to  him  to  have  these  pleasant 
little  nothings  said  to  him  confidentially. 

They  passed  a  small  room  where  a  grey-haired  woman  sat  as  one 
waiting,  and  a  high-capped  servant-girl  had  brought  the  last  things 
for  the  evening  meal.  "  She  is  waiting  for  her  son,"  said  Ondelette. 
*'  He  works  late  in  his  study — a  notary,  I  suppose.  Mother  and  son 
you  see.  Mothers  are  always  devoted  to  their  sons.  Mamma  dotes 
upon  L^on,"  said  Ondelette,  innocently.  "  Indeed,  he  was  quite  my 
own  ideal,  until  he  spent  so  much  of  papa's  money.  I  love  him  very 
much — dear  silly  boy.'* 

VOL.  xun.  2  T 
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Then  they  paaeed  a  darkened  shop-front,  and  saw  that  inside  anlj 
one  candle  lighted  the  family  there.  A  small  round  taUe  bad  been 
drawn  out  into  the  shop,  and  the  oandle  stood  on  it^  and  cm  tiie  three 
straight  little  diairs  sat  mother  and  two  daughters  huoly  at  ivork. 
One  fmsfB  a  thread,  another  reaches  the  big  scissors,  and  a  ibiid 
loclkB  up  and  laughs  at  some  light  chatter  that  beguiles  tiieir  toiL 
''  They  are  very  merry  in  each  other's  company/'  said  Philip  Bntfarby. 
''I  sit  alone  of  an  evening  myself,  while  my  servants,  in  tbeLr  aervsnts* 
parlour  underneath,  laugh  at  their  own  jokes  as  m^iily  as  these  good 
stocking-menders  here.  I  Aall  he  sorry,  Ondelette,  when  I  go  back 
from  Pomic^ 

They  made  their  way  along  the  high  road,  followmg  the  coast,  and 
the  little  sabn  clock  struck  t^i  as  they  got  inside  from  the  dark 
garden  to  the  lamp-lit  villa,  and  by  that  time  all  Pomie  slapi,  mwe 
the  few  hospital  watcheis  and  the  one  constable  farudging  his  roandB. 
Small  taverns  were  closed,  chalets  were  i^ut,  the  h^h  load  out  to 
Saint  Marie  deserted  (or  the  night ;  but  clouds  out  ci  &e  wast  had 
drifted  up  over  the  stars,  and  a  wind  had  ri^n,  and  theie  was  a  deeper 
roll  of  dark  grey  sea  along  the  shore.  **  The  weather  breaks  to- 
night," Ondelette  said,  with  her  hand  in  Philip  Butterby's  dry  paki 
for  good-bye.  **  The  rainy  time  has  come — our  autumn  in  Anjou. 
But  here  it  was  summer  to-day,  and  will  be  winter  tonmorrow." 

Philip  Butterby  went  upstairs,  and  rested  a  minute  at  the  still  open 
window.  The  taU  thin  spire  of  Saint  Marie  stood  out  even  now 
against  a  space  of  yet  unclouded  sky,  and  in  the  evening  dark,  the 
land  had  something  of  the  sea's  significance.  He  looked  right  and 
left  along  the  coast — ^was  somehow  strangely  touched  by  that  -^ck 
change  that  she  had  prophesied.  **  It  might  have  watted  a  day  or 
two,  and  when  it  caa^,  come  sympathetically,"  he  half  thought  to 
himiself ;  "  for  anyhow  it  will  be  winter  indeed  with  me  whc»  I  go 
back,  and  away  from  her."  And  as  imagination  followed  the  infinite 
line  of  sea-board,  to  fair  city  and  populous  port  and  open  country,  out 
there,  leagues  away,  in  tho  dark,  he  wcmdered  where,  in  all  that 
guessed-at  country,  undiscovered  by  his  eye,  there  was  any  heart  as 
lonely  as  his,  just  now — any  life  that  seemed  so  rich  and  prosperous, 
and  was  so  yearning  and  so  hungry.  He  closed  the  window,  and 
drew  its  curtains,  and  shut  out  that  thoughi  '^A  mere  pasnog 
fancy,"  he  said  to  himself.  *'  Utterly  idle — hopelessly  idle !"  She 
might  even  marry  him,  he  imagined,  loving  no  other ;  but  if  she  did, 
how  litUe  time  would  pass  before  she  must  be  sorry  for  her  dunce,  in 
the  gradual  perception  of  his  fidling  health  and  advancing  age,  and  in 
the  rising  of  some  unsatisfied  need  I  And  he  ?  Why,  of  course,  it 
was  a  dreamer's  dream,  and  had  vanished  even  now. 

It  rained  hard  all  next  morning,  and  Monsieur  de  Malmy  was 
occupied  with  his  monograph  on  Plessis-les- Tours.    But  at  last  be 
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^efok  a  message  to  his  old  friend  Bntierby,  and  itntterby  joined  him 
in  the  room  used  as  his  stady.  ^'  Yon  look  bnt  poorly,  Bntterby,  this 
morning.  Ondelette  most,  after  all,  have  taken  yon  too  kmg  a  walk 
last  night." 

**  No,  na    Bnt  several  money  matters  kept  me  awake  last  night/' 

De  Mafany  lifted  his  eyebrows  in  surprise.  *'  You  ! — money 
matters  1" 

*^  Why,  yes/'  rejoined  Bntterby ;  *^  I  £uicy  th§  possesoon  of  money 
is  often  as  great  a  tax  on  a  man's  peace  as  the  lack  of  it." 

^*  Tell  that  to  the  gardener  out  there,  who  works  for  me  at  two 
francs  a  day.  Poor  deyil ! — ^I  can't  afford  to  giye  him  any  more, 
Bntterby." 

*^  Casimir  Delayigne  is  perhaps  by  no  means  a  great  poet,"  Philip 
Bntterby  resumed,  *'bat  there  are  three  lines  in  his  'Louis  the 
Eleyenth,'  which  struck  me  very  much  this  morning :  lonely  wretch 
that  I  am." 

*'  That  is  a  strong  word  from  you,  my  frigid — *  lonely  wretdi,' 
indeed !    What  are  the  lines  ?" 

'^  These  are  the  lines : — 

'  Apr^  la  danse,  au  fond  de  sa  chaumi^re, 
Le  plus  pauvre  d*eax  va  rentrer  en  chantant ; 
Ah !  rhenreox  miserable !  un  doox  sommeii  I'attend ; 
H  va  dormir;  et  \ 


They  mean  much  or  little  to  you,  according  as  you  take  them.  To 
me  they  mean  very  much,  De  Malmy.  They  sum  up  all  the  weari- 
ness of  Louis  Onze." 

*'  You  should  have  left  the  spleen  in  England,"  said  De  Malmy, 
lightly.  *'  Eh  Urn  1  I  have  been  weighing  the  pretensions  of  tb^ 
young  man,  Jules  Gerard.    Here  is  his  photograph." 

''  He  did  not  giye  it  to  Ondelette  ?"  asked  Philip  Bntterby,  ahnost 
alarmed. . 

"  I  should  think  not,  indeed  1  He  insisted,  howeyer,  np(m  giving  it 
to  Madame  de  Malmy,  who  values  it  even  lees  than  Ondelette  or  I 
would  do.  ^  For  myself,  I  think  he  is  a  very  honourable  young  fellow. 
He  has  a  good  heart  He  has  good  intdligence.  He  will  go  yery 
iar — ^this  young  man — ^you  understand  my  idiom.  Madame  de  Malmy 
•does  not  attach  enough  importance  to  his  future.  She  asks  only  for 
present  position — the  result  attained — ^in  a  son-in-law.  Bnt  we  must 
not  be  influenced  by  women  in  these  matters.  Women  do  not  count 
for  yery  much — ^unless  they  happen  to  be  Ctaidelettes.  I  am  myself 
inclined  to  haye  the  young  man  on  a  yisit,  and  while  you  are  here — 
immediately.  For  though  you  are  no  man  of  the  world,  you  are  a 
dose  observer,  nevertbeless." 

Philip  Butterby  was  silent;  and  De  Malmy  contmued. 
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''  It  is  true  the  young  man  is  not  as  well-to-do,  at  present,  as  I 
should  have  liked.  What  is  a  sous-prefecture  f  Four  hundred  a  year, 
and  the  obligation  to  feed  several  score  of  discontented  local  people, 
once  or  twice  a  twelvemonth,  in  order  to  report  to  head-quarters  what 
is  the  spirit  of  your  population.  .  .  .  But  Saumur  is  very  near  to 
Angers,  I  must  remember.  And  then,  again,  the  little  private  fortune 
of  Jules  Gerard  is  equal  to  that  of  Ondelette.  I  shall  still  scrape 
together  a  dowry  of  seventy-five  thousand  francs,  if  we  like  Gerard 
better,  on  further  acquaintance." 

*'  I  shall  not  like  Gerard," said  Philip  Butterby,  quietly,  looking  out 
of  window,  and  passing  his  thin  hand  over  his  thin  iron-grey  hair» 

"And  why?" 

'^  Because  I  like  Ondelette  too  well.  .  .  .*  But  this  deluge  will 
never  stop,  De  Malmy !"  he  said,  with  quite  a  new  impatience,  turning 
round  and  leaving  the  room. 

"Excellent  man!"  ejaculated  De  Malmy  to  himself.  "I  am  not 
sure  now  but  that  he  will  propose  to  marry  her.  He  is  not  quite  as 
young  as  he  might  be.  But  what  does  that  matter,  nowra-days,  when 
science  has  added  ten  years  to  the  average  of  life  ?  N^laton  and  Biooid 
can  keep  a  man  going  pretty  long.  The  science  of  patching  people 
up  has  been  carried  very  fiEu:.  And  then  there  is  no  devotion  like 
the  devotion  of  a  man  who  is  getting  well  past  middle-age,  and  has 
been  stranded  from  the  sea  of  passions — ^into  which,  however,  ce  hon 
Butterby  was  never  thrown,  I  am  sure." 

Philip  Butterby  went  back  into  the  salon  with  a  book.  An  hour 
passed,  and  Ondelette  came  in.  "  See !  It  is  clearing,"  said  Ondelette, 
"and  you  want  a  walk.  You  look  rather  miserable.  Papa  can  lend 
you  a  mackintosh,  if  you  think  it  will  rain  again.  I  will  go  and  put 
on  my  thick  boots,  and  we  will  march  away  to  the  Druid  monument 
Papa  never  walks  out  in  the  wet.  He  is  glad  of  an  excuse  to  go  on 
with  his  monograph.  I  walk  alone  generally  at  Pomic.  See,  there 
is  the  sun  I  These  gravelly  lanes  about  here  soon  dry  up,  with  the 
strong  west  wind." 

So  out  they  walked  again  together ;  a  thin,  wiry,  anxious  man, 
with  quiet  contemplative  eyes;  and  a  blooming  girl,  all*  brown  and 
gold-coloured  with  the  warmth  of  a  land  near  the  sun,  and  the 
health-bearing  sea.  The  blackberry  hedges,  glistening  after  the 
morning  rain,  as  they  walked  along  the  lanes,  were  not  fresher  than 
Ondelette. 

She  had  to  talk,  for  Philip  Butterby  was  silent;  but  she  did  not 
notice  his  silence,  and  prattled  on  about  Pomic  and  Angers,  the  points 
of  view  here  on  the  upland  by  the  sea,  the  little  old  chateau  at  Angers, 
her  brother  Leon,  who  was  "  learning  his  law  "  in  Paris.  If  he  were 
wise,  she  said,  he  would  persevere  to  take  it  up  professionally ;  not  as 
a  mere  finishing  acoompUshmeni^  but  as  the  business  of  his  life.  "  For 
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my  brother  is  not  onlt/  extravagant,  you  must  know,  Mr.  Eutterby : 
he  is  very  good-natured  and  clever  besides.  He  is  very  easily 
influenced,  except  by  me,  who  am  young,  and  by  papa  who  is  indulgent, 
and  by  mamma,  who  dotes  upon  him  so." 

"  Which  seems  a  very  pretty  way  of  saying,  Ondelette,  that  he  is 
only  capable  of  being  influenced  for  the  bad,"  responded  Mr.  Butterby, 
with  a  faint,  hopeless  smile,  which  in  a  bolder  man  one  would  have 
called  slightly  satirical. 

"  No.  L^n  is  much  better  than  that  All  depends  on  the  people 
he  is  with.  Here,  early  in  the  season,  he  saw  something  of  Monsieur 
Gerard,  who  did  him  good  for  the  time.  I  think  I  should  like  my 
brother  to  live  always  with  Monsieur  Gerard.  I  do  not  know  him 
very  well,  but  it  seems  to  me  just  this — that  I  should  make  him  the 
hero  of  a  story-book,  if  I  ever  wrote  one." 

Butterby  made  no  comment,  and  there  was  silence  for  a  minute  or 
two.  Ondelette  had  to  begin  again.  '*  You  thought  that  very  foolisb, 
I  see  by  your  face ;  and  so  it  was,  indeed,  for  what  can  we  girls  know 
about  men  till,  we  are  married  and  quite  in  the  world  ?  Supposing  I 
were  married  to  Monsieur  Gerard,  for  instance — only  I  am  too  insig- 
nificant— no  doubt  I  should  find  out  that  he  had  his  faults.  .  .  .  Well, 
but  a  good  man  with  faults  woul4  be  only  a  hero  in  life,  instead  of  a 
hero  in  a  story  book.  Papa,  now,  has  his  faults.  You,  if  I  only  knew 
you  long  enough — a  certain  tristesse  is  what  I  should  complain  about 
in  you.  ...  Ah !  now  I  remember  one  fault  which  would  be  enough 
to  dethrone  him  from  my  story-book — ^he  does  not  care  a  bit  lor 
music.    Fancy  such  a  thbg !" 

"  I  adore  music,"  said  Philip  Butterby,  scarcely  knowing  why  he 
spoke  so  strongly. 

"  Here  is  the  common,  high  over  the  sea,  and  here  the  Druid  stone. 
Will  you  go  down  into  the  chamber  ?   There  are  no  ghosts  but  toads." 

Philip  Butterby  did  not  care  a  rush  just  now  for  Druid  stones ;  he 
feigned  an  interest  clumsily ;  spoke  awkwardly  about  it,  in  forgetfiilness 
of  the  diplomatist's  creed  that  the  use  of  speech  is  to  conceal  your 
thought.  But  the  two  went  down  into  the  cavernous  chamber  together 
— the  cavernous  chamber  in  the  solitary  waste  land  of  an  opulent 
country — and  came  up  again,  and  marched  homewards.  Butterby, 
spurred  on  almost  to  folly  by  a  not  distant  rivalry,  was  quite  aware 
that  he  had  said  nothing  worth  saying,  and  he  welcomed  a  swift  shower 
which,  as  they  needs  must  shelter,  must  prolong  his  time  with  her. 
Very  near  them  was  a  large  homestead,  with  granaries,  cattle-sheds, 
and  wood-house.  "  The  wood-house  will  be  the  place,"  said  Ondelette, 
leading  the  way  with  a  run,  and  stopping  under  the  rongh  friendly 
roof  with  her  feet  on  the  floor  of  bare  soil,  dry  with  time.  The  wood 
was  stacked  round  them.  Light  enough  came  in  at  the  unglazed 
rough  windows. 
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Mr.  Butterby  looked  about  him  at  the  bare  stone  walls  and  hi^ 
phdied  rooiy  at  the  sawdoat,  at  a  neglected  treseel,  a  negleeted  hatchet. 
*'  Ostade  would  ha^e  liked  to  pamt  this  place,  witii  its  half-lig^  and 
shades,"  he  said. 

'^  I  should  so  mneh  like  Ostade's  pietnres,  then !  I  loTe  anytikin^ 
that  is  tomble-down  and  dreary,  and  common,  and  doll,  and  aad,'^ 
said  she.  Philip  Batterbywas  standing  cloae  to  h^,  and  now,  as  fllie- 
spoke,  looked  almost  anxioosly  at  her  dark  brown  eyes,  with  their  long 
lashes  giving  depth  to  their  darkness,  and  a  sease  of  qmetode,  mneh 
in  accord  with  her  yonng  French  Toioe  of  subtle  tendemess.« 

The  shower  was  suddenly  over.  The  two  looked  ont  together  at 
the  window.  It  was  antmnn  sunset.  Siafts  of  wan  yellow  were  Aot 
up  very  feebly  by  the  spent  sun,  into  the  greyness  and  the  calm  of 
the  high  skies.  The  wind  had  gone  down  now,  but  a  de^  under-rcdl 
was  in  the.sea;  a  turbid  sea, of  dark  grey  greens  and  autmnn  browns ;. 
angry,  forbidding,  and  bitter  and  wild,  along  its  miles  of  rocky  ooast 
and  in  unnumbered  leagues  in  the  infinite  west  Ondelette  saw  all 
that,  and  was  a  little  awed  by  it  She  knew  nothing  of  any  dement 
of  storm  in  Butterby*s  heart 

**  You  love  anything  that  is  tumble-down,  and  dreary,  and  common^ 
and  dull,  and  sad,"  said  Butterby,  repeating  her  words  after  her,  and 
laying  Ins  hand,  which  trembled  a  little,  on  Ondelette's  warm  hand 
by  the  rough  window-silL  An  anxious,  nervous,  over-sensitiTe  man^ 
snatching  with  useless  haste  at  the  unready  Future.  The  quickened 
pulses  promised  a  keener  life,  compared  with  whidli  that  past  life 
must  seem  but  as  a  sleep. 

*'  Think  of  me  very  kindly  when  I  go  away,  Ondelette,"  he  nid,. 
checking  himself. 

"  You  have  only  just  arrived.    Do  not  talk  about  going,"  said  she. 
What  should  he  say  next,  when  her  look  was  sympathy  and  kind- 
ness ?    Why  not  say,  that  sudd^y  she  had  become  very  much  Uy 
him  ?    But  no.    For  a  minute  he  was  silent. 

''  I  shall  owe  more  than  one  pleasant  time  and  happy  thought  to- 
you,  Ondelette,"  he  said  then,  gravely,  and  lifted  the  young  hand' to 
his  bent  face,  and  kissed  it     And  they  went  their  way. 

She  made  her  usual  music  in  the  evening,  .but  did  not  try  [to  talk 
with  him,  as  he  was  quiet  and  sad ;  and  she  felt  that  his  life  must 
have  had  some  sadness  in  it — more  than  she  knew  <tf— ^more  than  she 
could  understand. 

Next  day,  at  middle-day  break&st,  came  a  telegram  for  Butterby*s 
host  It  was  from  Jules  Gterard.  De  Malmy  did  not  read  it  aloud,, 
but  said  pre  ently — ^in  such  a  manner  that  no  one  but  Philip  Butt^l^ 
guessed  any  connection  between  the  telegram  and  the  remark — "  Ha  I 
By-the-bye,  Jules  66rard  is  coming  to  stay  a  day  or  two  to-moirow. 
Have  the  second  spare  room  arranged  for  him,  men  amie^    It 
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to  Madame  De  Malmy  that  De  Mahny  apoke.    Bat  Ondelette  flashed 
sndclenlj,  and  Butterby  saw  it. 

"  My  room,  which  is  larger,  will  be  free ;  I  am  going  to-merrow/' 
said  Philip  Rnttarby,  resolutely  oakn. 

^'I  hope  theie  was  nothing  amiss  in  yofoi  letters?^  inquired 
Madame  De  Malmy. 

^^  I  am  obliged  to  go,"  answered  the  guest,  quietly. 

^^  I  do  not  see  at  all  why  this  young  man  should  propose  to  himself 
to  intrude  on  eur  happy  little  paorty.  I  am  sure  I  wanted  to  see  more 
o[  Mr.  Butterby  myself;  and  with  two  guests,  in  a  small  villa,  you 

know "  began  Madame  De  Malmy,  again.    But  her  lord  abbre- 

yiated  her  diseourse  by  saying,  in  a  fdl-toned  Yoice,  '' I  see  the 

archaaologists,  meeting  at  Cliseon "    And  so  the  tal^  was  turned 

to  art  and  antiquarianian. 

Why  analyse  Philip  Butterby's  mind,  or  by  what  deyious  ways  he 
had  come  at  last,  and  at  last  suddenly,  to  decide  to  go  ?  Of  course,  if 
he  had  codly  and  determinately  fixed  on  the  idea  of  marriage,  his 
friend  and  his  friend's  wife  would  have  helped  his  claim.  And  Onde- 
lette hardly  knew  herself;  and  with  her  dutiful  love,  and  infinite 
pity,  and  young  naive  sympathy,  she  might  have  said  she  would  be 
Butt^by's  wife,  and,  with  her  honour  and  pure-hearted  dignity,  have 
kept  the  promise  to  the  uttermost,  and  in  some  sort  learnt  to  love  a 
foreigner,  a  stranger,  a  lonely  man  with  his  life  in  the  Past  and  hers 
in  the  Future. 

But  how  much  of  that  love  wouM  have  been  spontaneous  and  firee  ? 
Would  it  on  his  part,  as  time  passed,  and  the  new  presence  and  new 
pleasure  became  fanuliar  things  of  ev^  day — would  it  then  c<»^tinu- 
ally  domini^,  as  it  did  in  those  brief  hoars  at  Poraic,  over  the  older 
memory^  sbnmg  with  the  passion  of  youth,  and  long  renewed  by  the 
accumulating  thoughts  of  many  days,  by  the  very  knowledge  of  joys 
that  might  have  been  participated^  and  loneliness  that  might  have 
been  companionship?  No,  na  Ondelette,  and  all  the  new  and  pos- 
sible experience  with  her,  could  be  but  the  sweet  echo  of  a  iiur-^way 
voice.     And  the  voice  was  more  than  the  echo. 

Li  the  evening  Philip  Butterby  followed  De  Malmy  to  his  study. 
''Three  pages  and  a  half  this  morning,  Butterby,"  said  the  host, 
holding  up  the  moac^praph  in  trimnph.  He  would  not  ask  his  guest 
the  reason  of  his  departure.  But  Butterby  had  come  in  to  speak>  and, 
like  most  str^g-feeling  men,  he  could  speak  to  the  purpose  when  the 
occasion  moved  him. 

'^  I  have  thought  a  good  deal  about  my  going  away,"  he  said,  pacing 
the  room  with  lids  thin  hands  clasped  behind  him,  '^  and  it  seems  to 
me  only  right,  De  Malmy,  that  you  should  know  the  reason  of  it.  I 
have  had  my  last  romance  at  Pomic.  I  have  been  in  love  with 
Ondelette." 
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De  Malmy,  sitting  at  his  writing-desk,  bowed  his  head  slightly^  in 
token  that  tiins  fiar  he  ''  followed  "  Philip  Bntterby,  and  that  his  firieiid 
might  be  assured  of  sympathetic  attention. 

"Madame  de  Malmy,  if  yon  consulted  her  in  the  matter,  wonld 
probably  give  her  Tote  for  me,  and  not  for  this  yonng  man.  Yon, 
yourself,  are  an  old  firiend  of  mine,  and  it  would  be  pleasant  to  yon  to 
have  a  tie  binding  ns  very  closely  together ;  and  again,  you  would  not 
unnaturally  feel  more  immediate  confidence — I  do  not  say  more  per- 
manent— in  giving  your  daughter  to  a  very  dear  old  friend,  than  to  a 
young  man  of  another  generation — almost  a  stranger — whose  thoughts 
and  ways  would  neyer  be  like  yours  and  mine,  De  Malmy,  since  ideas 
change  every  year,  and  you  and  I  belong,  as  we  know  very  well,  to  an 
old  rSgime.  .  .  .  Well,  then,  Ondelette,  with  whatever  secret  and  nn- 
ax^knowledged  misgivings,  would  probably  assent  Well,  well,  then 
...  it  is  J  who  refuse.  Let  her  marry  this  young  man,  as  the 
natural  thing  is." 

''  I  understand  you  imperfectly,"  said  De  Malmy,  apologetically. 

"  Let  her  marry  this  young  man,  as  the  natural  thing  is.  As  to 
means,  you  know,  they  will  have  between  them  eight  hundred  a  year, 

which  will  do  for  the  present.  Afterwards But  the  vital  point  is 

just  this,  De  Malmy :  she  was  bom  to  make  the  happiness  of  some  life 
that  has  a  Future.  Well,  the  Future  is  for  this  young  man ;  the 
Past  is  for  me.  No,  no,  it  is  not  all  self-sacrifice,  by  any  means,  if  I 
go  away.  Itou  remember  two-and-twenty  years  ago — Cannes — I  do 
not  forget  the  Past.  Why  spteak  of  that  ?  Tou  look  at  me,  really, 
dear  friend,  with  a  very  civil  surprise,  as  if  you  would  believe  in  some 
self-sacrifice  after  all,  though  you  know  I  have  not  generally  in  life 
been  a  man  called  upon  to  make  it.  If  this  is  almost  my  first  oppor- 
tunity, let  me  take  it,  then,  if  you  will  have  it  so.  One  must  not 
regard  oneself  and  one's  own  life  as  the  centre  of  everything.  That  is 
the  thing  we  rich  men  have  to  guard  against — the  world  revolves 
round  us,  we  think.  Even  if  my  own  happiness  were  in  question — 
which  perhaps  it  is  not — wouldn't  Ondelette's  happiness  be  of  more 
importance  than  mine  ?  " 

He  put  his  hand  into  De  Malmy's,  and  shook  it  silently,  for 
good-night. 

He  came  down  early  in  the  morning,  very  pale  and  tired ;  he  had 
seen  from  his  window  that  Ondelette,  with  fresh  morning  gown,  and 
hair  in  a  twist  of  gold,  was  busy  in  the  sunny  garden  with  the  grey- 
red  chrysanthemums.  '^  I  am  going  to  say  a  word  to  Ondelette,"  he 
whispered  to  De  Malmy,  as  he  met  him  on  the  stairs. 

"  Say  what  you  will.  You  are  a  fine,  brave  fellow,  Eutterby. 
Whatever  you  say  she  will  hear  considerately.  She  always  would  do 
that,  of  course ;  but  last  night  I  told  her  specially  what  a  very  fine 
fellow  you  were,  Eutterby.  There  is  no  one,  dear  friend,  whom  she 
likes  better  than  you.    Speak  to  her." 
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She  heard  his  step  oomiog  towards  her  in  the  garden,  and  lifted  her 
head,  flashed  with  stooping.  Did  she,  too,  come,  as  her  favourite 
flowers,  like  love  in  winter  ? 

"  Ondelette,"  said  Philip  Butterby,  "  I  have  one  quiet  word  to  say 
to  you  before  I  go." 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  gravely,  laying  her  hand  on  his,  struck  with 
his  face. 

<<  The  young  man  who  is  coming  here  to-day  comes  here  to  ask  for 
you  to  be  his  wife."  She  took  her  hand  away  suddenly ;  but  Philip 
Butterby  took  it  back  again,  and  did  not  flinch  at  all  as  he  continued. 
"The  young  man,  Jules  Gerard,  is  worthy  of  you,  my  child.  A 
manly  fellow,  as  you  and  your  father  know,  better  than  I  do.  In  due 
time  you  will  be  his  wife — you  will  both  be  very  happy.  1  am  gomg 
to  stadi  this  morning,  and  you  will  think  of  me  sometimes  among  my 
works  of  art— my  pictures — that  talk  to  me.  And  you  must  not  pity 
my  loneliness,  you  know,  after  all,  with  that  companionship.  For 
pictures  are  the  better  voices  of  great  men.  But  sometimes — some- 
times you  will  think  of  me,  my  sweet  child  ?" 

He  kissed  her  very  gravely.    She  looked  up,  with  many  feelings. 

"Mr.  Butterby,  why  are  you  going  away?"  she  asked,  very 
earnestly. 

He  did  not  answer  for  a  minute.  Then  he  said  only,  '*  I  have 
heard  and  thought  of  sad  things — sad  things,  Ondelette — which  I 
need  not  tell  you." 
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THE   PEASANT-PAINTEU. 
By  lady  pollock. 


On  Saturday,  the  23rd  of  January  last,  a  funeral  procession  entered 
the  little  church  of  Nacqueville,  near  Barbizon,  under  a  beating  rain 
and  a  heaven  as  dark  as  the  garments  of  the  mourners. 

The  body  that  was  borne  slowly  through  the  storm  to  be  burial 
was  that  of  the  peasant-painter  Jean  Francois  Millet.  The  mourners 
were  neither  many  in  number  nor  rich  in  the  suits  of  woe ;  mostly  the 
members  of  his  own  family,  whose  tears  fell  for  the  companion  thej 
had  loved,  the  staff  they  had  leaned  upon ;  but  there  were  also  present 
some  artists  who  had  lived  at  the  little  village  of  Barbizon  in  order  to 
study  under  his  auspices,  and  a  few  not  unknown  to  fame  had  come 
from  Paris,  in  spite  of  the  formidable  weather,  to  do  honour  to  his 
memory. 

There  was,  however,  no  crowd  and  no  ostentatious  service ;  Millet 
in  death  was  unpretentious  as  in  life.  In  the  obscure  village  of 
Barbizon  he  had  worked  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  quietly,  almost 
devoutly.  He  was  sixty  years  old  when  he  died ;  he  was  born  at  the 
little  town  of  Gr^ville,  in  La  Manche,  and  his  father  was  a  shepherd. 
In  his  early  childhood  he  worked  in  the  fields ;  and  it  was  not  suspected 
that  while  he  carried  home  the  flGiggots  or  minded  the  sheep  great 
impulses  were  stirring  within  him ;  that  the  sun  and  the  clouds,  the 
winds,  the  rain,  the  falling  leaves  and  the  dark  earth  spoke  a  langaage 
to  him  not  to  be  understood  by  every  man,  which  he  was  one  day  to 
interpret  to  a  world  extending  far  beyond  the  limits  of  Gr^ville  and 
La  Manche.  The  still  Nature  which  Jean  Fran{K)is  loved  conferred  on 
him  robust  health  to  invigorate  his  aspirations.  Without  being  un- 
mindful of  the  common  tasks  assigned  to  him,  he  found  moments 
during  which  he  could  pause  to  meditate,  and  as  these  moments 
became  hours  and  days,  his  thought  worked  till  it  peremptorily 
demanded  expression.  The  child  thus  prompted  found  instruments  to 
use ;  strange,  simple  ones  they  were.  He  drew  with  lumps  of  chalk 
upon  his  little  wooden  shoes.  He  got  some  teaching  every  evening  at 
a  small  school  in  the  town ;  there  he  learned  to  read  and  write ;  but 
he  did  not  care  to  write,  he  drew.  Such  was  the  beginning  of  this 
French  peasant,  in  whom  we  now  recognise  a  poet  claiming  dose 
kindred  with  our  own  English  Wordsworth ;  for  the  highest  functions 
of  poetry  are  not  limited  to  words — the  painter  and  the  musician  may 
fulfil  them,  and  with  immortal  power  make  them  understood. 
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When  the  parents  and  the  little  brother  of  Jean  Fran9ois  saw  upon 
the  child's  sabots,  and  upon  the  walls  and  floors  of  their  cottage^ 
the  images  of  familiar  objects,  they  perceived  that  he  had  some  gift 
exdnsively  his  own ;  and  as  time  went  on,  and  occasional  passers-bj 
stopped  to  look  at  the  mie  sketches  of  the  peasant  boy,  a  conyicfdcm 
grew  apace  among  his  associates  that  he  was  destined  for  a  life  apart 
from  theirs.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  the  longing  of  his  heart  imperiously 
asserted  itself;  he  knew,  and  it  was  acknowledged  by  all  about  him 
now,  that  he  had  in  him  the  genius  of  a  painter. 

It  is  not  often  that  extraordinary  eudowmei^  fedl  to  excite  sym- 
pathy, and  in  Millets  case  a  municipal  council  of  the  town  where 
he  was  bom  (Qr^yille)  bestowed  upon  him  the  sum  of  600  francs  to 
enable  him  to  travel  to  Paris,  there  to  learn  the  mechanism  of  the  art 
which  as  yet  he  practised  only  from  the  xmtaught  yearnings  of  his 
soul.  He  went  to  Paris,  and  became  a  student  in  the  atelier  of  Paul 
Delaroche.  From  this  master  Millet  learned  to  draw  correctly,  and 
the  contrast  there  was  between  the  dispositicm  of  the  two  painters  may 
haye  had  its  use.  The  classical  beauty  of  Delaroche's  compositions 
exhibited  to  the  young  peasant  a  perfection  different  from  that  which 
he  had  discerned  in  the  shows  of  Nature.  The  power  of  symmetry, 
the  yalne  of  just  proportion,  the  importance  of  exact  definition,  became 
evident  to  him,  and  in  some  early  works  he  actually  handled  subjects 
such  as  Delaroche  loved  to  deal  with.  One  of  these  pictures,  little 
known  now,  was  *  (Edipe  detache  de  Tarbre,'  and  another  '  Les  Juifs  a 
Baby  lone;'  he  also  produced  s(Hne  charming  works  in  the  style  of 
Diaz,  and  even  painted  to  order  such  subjects  as  ^  Women  Battung,' 
in  the  manner  of  Boucher.  But  all  this  was  uncongenial  to  him ;  the 
current  of  his  thought  still  followed  the  pati^it  labour  of  the  peasantry. 
Through  the  folds  of  classic  drapery  he  saw  the  shepherd's  cloak 
meeting  the  wind,  through  the  stately  compositions  of  finely  grouped 
castles,  rivers,  and  mountains ;  there  was  still  fixed  in  his  mind  the 
green  grass  of  his  native  fields,  or  the  dark  furrows  of  the  upturned 
eartii,  or  the  solitary  tree  which  stood  in  the  street  where  he  was  bom, 
and  the  little  church-steeple,  with  its  bell,  at  the  sound  of  which  his 
mother  bent  her  head  in  prayer.  He  could  not  become  the  disciple 
of  any  established  school  of  painting.  1^  soon  as  he  had  acquired 
the  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  skUl  in  handling  the  pencU  and 
brush,  he  left  Paris;  the  brilliancy  and  fervid  life,  the  glitter  of 
that  sunniest  of  cities,  VTas  distasteful  to  the  brooding  nature  of  this 
solitary  worker,  and  he  thought  of  Fontainebleau  as  a  refuge  from  the 
vivacity  which  overwhelmed  him,  and  as  a  place  sufficiently  near  the 
centre  of  action  to  insure  a  ready  supply  of  all  the  materials  of  art, 
and  a  continued  intercourse  with  such  artists  as  were  sympathetic  to 
his  imaginative  mind.  The  little  town  of  Fontainebleau  seems  to  us 
quiet  enough,  and  picturesque  enough  for  any  poet  or  painter  to  live 
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in.  Bordered  by  a  forest  vast  in  extent  and  varied  in  beauty,  it  con- 
tains within  itself  also  an  interesting  old  chateau^  the  nadens  of  which, 
the  old  chapel,  was  built  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Louis  the  Sevenih ; 
^nd  which,  as  it  expanded  into  a  luxurious  palace,  became  the  £&Y0urite 
country  residence  of  all  the  successive  sovereigns  of  France  down  to 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  the  Third ;  and  then,  too,  the  public 
Oardens  of  Fontainebleau  are  the  most  charming  to  be  found  anywhere 
— symmetrical,  yet  not  too  stately ;  glowing  with  colour  even  in  the 
•autumn  season,  with  broad  walks  giving  ample  room  for  flowing  skirts, 
•and  bordered  by  avenues  of  elms  where  lovers  may  whisper  in  peace. 
However,  the  few  shops  of  the  straggling  streets,  the  occasional  arrival 
of  travellers  &om  Paris,  the  townspeople  going  to  and  fro,  the  rattle  of 
A  thriving  tradesman's  cart,  with  all  the  slow  stir  which  indicates  ihe 
lift  of  a  country  town,  oppressed  the  painter,  and  he  searched  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Forest  for  some  more  tranquil  resting-place. 
He  found  it  in  the  primitive  village  of  Barbizon — lying  to  the 
west  of  Fontainebleaur— and  there  he  established  himself;  there  he 
lived,  worked,  and  died.  The  fields  which  surrounded  his  dwelling 
were  more  dear  to  him  than  the  forest ;  he  loved  their  space  and  &r- 
stretching  horizon,  and  he  returned  willingly  to  the  contemplations 
of  his  childhood.  Every  rural  object  told  to  him  some  story:  the 
beetroot-planter;  the  potatoe-digger ;  the  tired  haymakers  asleep, 
the  shepherd  bending  under  the  storm ;  the  patient  donkey  carrying 
home  the  overworked  woman,  old  before  her  time ;  boys  digging,  with 
worn  aspect  and  unflagging  industry ;  the  peasant's  cottage,  where 
only  the  baby  rests — such  were  the  subjects  in  which  Millet  found 
the  deepest  interest,  and  which  he  invested  with  extraordinary  beauty. 
His  first  aim  was  truth ;  the  simple  objects  which  he  saw  in  his  daily 
life  he  drew  simply  as  he  saw  them,  but  every  phase  of  Nature,  every 
human  form,  every  flower  of  the  field,  every  implement  of  toil,  every 
gray  cloud  or  dod  of  earth,  took  from  the  disposition  of  his  own  mind 
a  particular  significance. 

In  long  solitary  meditation  he  found  his  concentrative  power, 
similar  to  that  with  which  Wordsworth  evoked  secret  memories  out 
of  rude  forms,  and  drew  from  what  is  called  common  life  the  sweetest 
spirit  of  humanity.  Some  of  the  best  known  of  Millet's  pictures 
are,  *Le  Semeur,'  *The  Sower'  (date  1852);  the  *Paysage  de 
Novembre,'  *  Landscape  in  November '  (1853)  ;  the  *  Paysan  greflSmt 
un  Arbre,* '  Peasant  grafting  a  Tree '  (1855)  ;  '  Les  Glaneuses,'  *  The 
Gleaners'  (1857);  *Femme  faisant  paitre  sa  Vache,'  *  Woman  lead- 
ing her  Cow  to  Pasture '  (1859) ;  *  Fondeuse  de  Moutons,'  *  Woman 
Sheepshearing '  (1861);  *  Le  Berger  ramenant  son  Troupeau,'  *The 
Shepherd  bringing  Home  his  Flock ; '  ^  Le  Paysan  reposant  sur  sa 
Houe,' '  The  Peasant  resting  on  his  Hoe'  (1863) ;  '  Le  Veau,'  *The 
Calf  (1864);   'L'Angelus'  (1867);  'La  Lecon  de  Tricot,'  'The 
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Knitting  Lesson '  (1860),  &c.  All  these  are  homely  themes,  not  sng- 
gestive  of  stirring  thought  or  fine  emotion  to  a  superficial  observer. 
Whence,  then,  did  Millet  summon  that  poetical  beauty  which  is  the 
great  characteristic  of  his  compositions  ?  How  was  it  that,  in  the 
representation  of  a  life  which  possessed  in  itself  little  to  charm,  and 
something  to  repel,  he  conyeyed  to  the  mind  of  the  spectator  an 
infinite  tenderness,  a  sweet  sadness,  a  sense  of  brotherly  love  ?  This 
feeling  was  called  up  by  the  deep  compassion  of  his  own  nature ;  by 
his  fervent  sympathies  and  his  devout  faith.  *  L' Angelus '  may  be 
taken  as  a  marked  example  of  the  ideality  which  he  lent  to  the  ordi- 
nary. Here  we  see  a  great  ploughed  field,  with  a  grey  sky,  a  some- 
what misty  atmosphere,  a  little  church  in  the  distance,  and  just  along 
the  horizon  a  silver  gleam  of  light.  In  the  middle  of  the  field  stand 
two  peasants,  a  man  and  a  woman,  who  for  a  moment  suspend  their 
labour,  and  bend  their  heads  reverentially  at  the  sound  of  the  church 
bell.  The  lines  of  toil  are  stamped  upon  the  &ces  of  these  two,  and 
npon  their  figures ;  the  colourless  sky,  the  wide-spreading  dark  earth, 
which  they  have  been  compelling  to  fruitfulness,  monotonous  and 
dreary,  tell  the  tale  of  the  peasant's  life ;  the  gleam  of  light  over  the 
little  church,  and  the  expression  of  religious  faith  in  the  workers  as 
they  listen  to  the  Angelus,  relieve  the  gloom  of  the  scene,  and  indi- 
cate the  hope  which  makes  those  dark  days  of  toil  endurable.  Labour 
and  patience,  that  was  what  Millet  saw  before  him ;  over  these  ideas 
and  their  associations  his  sadness  brooded,  and  out  of  these  his  fine 
spirit  and  his  extraordinary  skill  of  hand  extracted  a  beauty  so 
profound,  that  to  see  it  unmoved  is  impossible.  Eyes  which  can  look 
complacently  at  pictures  like  'The  Boll  Gall,'  or  'The  Death  of 
Nelson,'  or  *  The  Death  of  General  Wolfe,'  or  such-like  heroic  dig- 
plays,  may  drop  tears  at  Millet's  solenm,  almost  unintentional  pathos. 
Sometimes  he  rouses  emotion  by  the  idea  which  he  calls  up  of  Nature's 
bounteous  gifts,  as  in  his  picture  of  '  Le  Printemps.'  Whether  he 
chooses  the  bright  or  the  mournful  aspect  of  country  life,  he  is  always 
true :  he  is  never  sentimental  The  feeling  by  which  he  engages  our 
sympathies  is  profound ;  he  does  not  strive  to  exhibit  or  make  the 
most  of  it,  he  only  allows  it  to  work  out  its  own  expression.  Senti- 
ment is  a  shred  of  emotion  decked  out  so  as  to  attract  attention. 
Trick  is  a  particular  mode  apart  from  truth,  and  generally  an  exag- 
geration of  truth  adopted  to  excite  surprise  and  to  produce  immediate 
effect.  There  is  a  little  touch  of  this  fault  in  the  scattered  lights  of 
a  very  great  landscape  painter,  Millet's  dear  friend,  and  a  noble- 
hearted  man — Jean  Baptiste  Gorot.  There  is  none  of  it  in  any  pro- 
duction of  Millet's. 

In  the  now  famous  picture  called  '  Le  Veau,'  where  the  new- bom 
calf  is  being  carried  in  a  barrow  to  the  field,  and  its  mother  is  walking 
alongside  with  outstretched  neck  licking  the  little  one,  there  is  no 
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effort  to  impart  a  hmnaii  expressioti  to  the  oow ;  it  is  the  Tm£oroed 
image  of  maternity  and  its  aimplieity ;  and  ihe  ▼araoioasDess  of  efery 
detail  of  the  scene  produce  a  pleasing,  sweet  impsessiony  snch  as  we 
feel  in  a  mral  walk  where  snch  things  are,  and  in  the  preaoice  of  a 
mind  whioh  is  capabfe  of  soggeating  without  pressiag  iqpon  «  the 
sense  of  beauty. 

This  sense  was  so  paramonnt  in  ICiUet's  mind,  that  tiiere  wbs 
hardly  any  object  from  which  he  could  not  distil  some  nneacpeated 
charm.  There  are  painters  wfao  delight  in  distortioQ,  and  ad<^  it  as 
«  substitute  for  force.  It  has  no  doubt  a  dtsagreeaUe  energy,  wladi 
in  some  instances  stniees  the  spectator  so  sharply,  that  he  is  wiHing 
to  aooept  astonishment  for  admiration,  and  to  attribute  superhuman 
power  to  the  pamter  idio  is  so  unflinchiag  in  his  antagonism  to  die 
beautifuL  There  was  much  more  matter  for  honest  wonder  and 
reyerenoe  in  the  strength  of  Millet's  worL  Any  one  who  has  looked 
uttentiyely  at  his  drawing  of  the  '  Woman  Churning/  exhibited  lately 
at  M.  Durand  End's  cdlection  of  French  masters  in  Bond  Street, 
will  at  once  recall  the  marvellous  skill  with  which  he  has  made  the 
subject  attractiye.  No  beauty  of  flesh  is  to  be  found  in  the  face  or 
arm  of  the  woman  who  is  at  work  ;  her  dress,  of  coarse  Tuaterials,  is 
tucked  up  oyer  a  short  petticoat,  without  any  apparent  thought  of 
draping ;  but  in  the  action  of  the  figure  there  is  tibe  union  of  force 
wit^  grace,  and  in  the  thin  face  an  anxious  assiduity  which  interests 
the  obseryer,  and  harmonises  with  the  whole  scope  of  the  picture.  The 
garment  gathered  in,  seemingly  only  for  conyenience,  makes  a  curye 
of  singulis:  beauty  across  the  under  skirt,  and  the  thin  toiling  arm 
has  a  real  grace  in  its  bend.  The  drawing  is  slightly  tinted  with  that 
perfect  art  or  instinct  of  just  proportion  which  always  directed  Millet's 
hand. 

The  antithesis  of  Jean  Fran9ds  Millet  is  Gustaye  Dore,  with  his 
rapidity  of  production,  his  violent  effects,  his  exaggerations,  his  fiake 
anatomy,  his  impossible  oppositions  of  light  and  darkness,  his  blotches 
of  paint  laid  on  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  ignorant — his  abandonment,  in 
short,  of  his  natural  gifts  to  that  one  idea  of  quick  creation  which 
means  money-making.  The  'Christ  Leaying  the  Prsetorium'  is 
perhaps  the  most  glaring  example  yet  exhibited  of  M.  Dore  s  &l6e 
effeotiye  style.  There  is  no  finish  in  the  work  at  all ;  it  is  inexact  in 
perspective;  in  some  of  the  figures  there  are  impossible  muscles,  in 
others  impossible  attitudes ;  and  the  principal  figure  is  hardly  drawn 
at  alL  No  serious  critic  could  approve  of  the  work ;  but  most  eardess 
spectators  admire  it  because  of  its  flash  of  sentiment,  its  gorgeousness 
of  fialsehood,  and  its  clever  appeal  to  a  hurried  glance.  As  the  world 
in  general  dislikes  attentive  thought,  it  is  pleased  to  find  som^hing 
which  will  not  bear  meditation,  and  is  prepared  with  ready  raptuie  to 
applaud  that  semblance  of  sublimity  which  is  a  daring  indifference  to 
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^trnth.  M.  Dore  has  considerable  deTemess,  and  has  ideas  which,  if 
lie  had  possessed  the  fortitude  of  genins  which  rejects  bad  work, 
might  haye  made  him  a  great  master.  He  has  chosen  the  rapid 
road  to  public  fayonr,  and  his  name  will  fall  as  fast  into  the  depths 
of  obliyion  as  it  has  risen  swiftly  to  the  heights  of  renown. 

Millet  was  a  slow  worker ;  he  wonld  keep  a  picture  l6ng  on  his 
•easel  strictly  meditatii^,  seeldng  out  its  beauties  as  he  sought  them  in 
Nature.  He  used  to  say  that  he  loved  to  look  at  a  tMe  growing  on  his 
eanyas ;  if  he  saw  anything  untrue  in  his  composition  he  would  sacri- 
fice his  picture  and  begin  again.  This  was  not  lucratiye  labour,  and 
he  started  in  the  world  poor;  his  life  was  frugal;  bis  deeore  did  not 
extend  beyond  the  decent  support  of  his  &mily,  but  this  desire, 
humble  though  it  was,  could  not  always  be  gratified.  The  extraor- 
dkiary  qualities  of  his  art  were  only  recognised  by  degrees,  and  he  was 
net  himself  aware  of  his  money-worth.  He  married  young,  and  had 
fourteen  children,  nine  of  whom  surviye,  so  that  eyen  as  his  reputation 
augmented  tha  painter  was  content  to  accept  small  sums  of  ready 
money  rather  than  wait  for  large  ones.  Most  of  his  great  pictures 
were  thus  pledged  in  advance,  and  he  would  take  £250  for  a  work 
which,  passing  into  other  hands,  was  afterwards  sold  for  £2000. 
There  is  a  large  collector  of  pictures  now  in  Paris  who  is  said  to 
possess  £30,000  worth  of  Millet's  productions,  for  which  he  has 
given  only  £3000 ;  this  is  a  distressing  &ct 

Jean  Baptiste  Oorot,  who  knew  the  privations  which  Millet  and 
his  family  had  patiently  borne,  and  who  loved  the  painter  for  the 
qualities  which  made  him  poor,  bequeathed  to  Madame  Millet  such  a 
legacy  as  he  could  afford.  Will  the  collector  who  has  prospered  by 
the  indigence  of  a  great  genius  bestow  any  of  his  gains  upon  a  fitmily 
left  to  struggle  against  hard  circumstances?  This  is  a  question 
whidi  remains  to  be  answered.  Did  any  of  the  dealers  who  enriched 
themselves  by  the  necessities  of  the  artist  know  that  there  were 
days  when  he  and  his  had  only  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  jug  of  milk  to 
divide  between  them  all?  Did  they  know  that  on  some  occasions 
he  had  to  bear  bitter  words  and  brutal  treatment  from  a  landlord 
asking  for  his  rent?  and  that  while  they  paraded  their  ea»Iy  ac- 
quired precious  Millets  at  successful  sales,  a  quarter  of  Ishe  profit 
they  made  would  have  given  relief  to  the  hardly-pressed  painter? 

Millet's  nature,  gentle  and  noble,  was  uncomplaining,  and  he  had 
comlbrt  in  the  devoted  love  of  his  home.  He  had  also  one  most  dear 
&mA  hying  dose  to  him.  This  was  Theodore  Bousseau,  who,  both 
by  the  trutii  of  his  pictures  and  the  eloquence  of  hk  enthusiasm, 
encouraged  him  in  the  highest  aims  of  art,,  and  warmed  his  heart 
with  s(»nething  better  than  popular  applause  ibr  every  good  work 
done. 

Bound  these  two  maeteza  gradually  gai^red  a  grot^  of  disciples 
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and  students,  till  the  village  of  Barbizon  became  a  colony  of  painters, 
and  the  school  of  Natnre  grew  to  be  called  TEcole  de  Fontainebleau. 
It  had  as  many  antagonists  as  Wordsworth's  Lake  school  in  poetry ; 
bnt  it  gradually  made  its  way.  One  yery  remarkable  artist,  Jules 
Breton,  drew  his  inspirations  from  Millet ;  but  observing  that  the 
public  was  not  yet  prepared  for  this  artist's  unflinching  veracity,  he 
made  his  peasants  less  like  truth  and  more  like  the  drama;  his 
creations  were  fiEir  indeed  from  the  impossible  pastorals  of  the  Trianon 
school,  but  they  resembled  the  groups  of  a  skUful  theatrical^manager. 
They  are  cleverly  drawn,  well  painted,  but  false  repreeentationB  of  life. 

Edouard  Frere,  whose  pictures  are  better  known  in  England  than 
Breton's,  must  be  regarded  as  a  disciple  of  Millet's ;  but  Us  pictures 
are  feeble  in  treatment  compared  to  those  of  his  master;  he  gives 
prettiness  for  force,  and  though  he  is  for  the  present  more  popular  in 
drawing-rooms,  he  will  be  little  thought  of  in  the  time  to  come,  wh^ 
Millet  will  be  looked  to  as  one  of  the  few  prominent  leaders  in  the 
cause  of  true  art. 

Among  English  painters,  Mason  is  the  most  remarkable  follower  in 
Millet's  footsteps ;  he  is  less  grave  and  less  forcible,  but  he  seeks  the 
truth  and  finds  it,  and  many  of  his  rustic  scenes  are  full  of  tendeme^ 
and  homely  beauty. 

Any  one  who  has  had  the  privilege  of  visitmg  Millet  at  his  own 
house  while  he  was  at  work,  will  never  forget  it ;  one  occasion,  unim- 
portant enough  possibly  to  the  mind  of  the  reader,  but  much  valued 
by  the  writer,  may  be  mentioned,  when  an  introduction  to  the  patri- 
arch of  Barbizon  was  the  object  of  a  pleasant  drive  through  the  Forest 
of  Fontainebleau,  then  rich  in  the  deep  hues  of  autumn.  The  village 
of  Barbizon,  surrounded  by  all  possible  beauty,  is  not  in  itself  pictu- 
resque ;  it  is  composed  of  two  long,  occasionally  broken  rows  of  un* 
interesting  buildings,  without  any  distinctive  feature;  one  side  of 
Millet's  house  abutted  upon  this  street,  and  ^a  low-waUed  garden 
separated  the  door  of  the  studio  from  the  roadway.  Very  unlike  the 
luxurious  studios  we  see  in  London  and  Paris — more  like  a  carpenter's 
workshop,  uncarpeted,  undecorated,  the  ceiling  low,  and  no  furniture 
at  all,  nothing  but  a  few  wooden  chairs  and  shelves,  and  one  large 
press  containing  his  favourite  pictures.  But  on  the  walls  were  hang- 
ing some  fine  copies  of  Michel  Angelo,  and  on  the  shelves  were  many 
casts  from  the  Antique. 

In  the  middle  of  the  room,  near  the  window,  which  was  lighted  from 
the  street,  the  painter  stood  at  work ;  on  a  chair  by  his  side,  reposing 
its  sleek  head  on  the  master's  cap,  a  tortoiseshell  cat  lay  comfortably 
curled  up. 

Millet's  reception  was  frank  and  courteous.  He  put  down  his 
brush,  and  set  aside  his  engrossing  occupation,  to  meet  a  strange 
without  any  sign  of  discomposure.    His  figure  was  erect,  and  of  a 
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square  baild ;  his  face  handsome,  with  large  grey  eyes,  a  wide  imagi- 
natiye  brow,  white  hair,  a  bright  complexion,  and  a  smile  most  true 
and  winning,  not  used  too  often,  coming,  as  all  things  came  with  him, 
from  his  inmost  soul.  A  real  interest  in  his  works  soon  made  itself 
felt  by  him ;  and  he  was  ready  to  show  all  that  he  had  in  his  room. 
A  wonderful  unfinished  picture,  which  he  then  called  '  Le  Coup  de 
Vent,'  excited  an  emotion  in  the  spectator  difficult  to  describe.  The 
subject  was  a  great  oak  uprooted  by  a  hurricane,  and  in  the  act  of 
falling ;  a  man  running  away  from  it ;  a  dark  storm  sky ;  everything 
under  it  driven,  tortured,  torn ;  a  beautiful  country  struck  with  a 
sudden  despair ;  every  flower,  every  leaf,  even  the  herbs  growing  on 
the  bank,  sharing  in  the  tragic  passion  of  the  scena  ,. 

It  was  perhaps  the  want  of  words  to  express  adequate  admiration 
for  this  masterpiece  which  made  one  present  ask  of  the  painter : 

''Estrcedanslaforetr 

*'  Madame,"  replied  Millet,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  speaker  with  mild 
surprise,  *'  Cest  partovi." 

The  other  subject  on  the  easel  was  in  direct  contrast  with  this 
tempest-tossed  landscape — nothing  more  than  a  flock  of  sheep  feeding, 
owing  its  interest  to  the  tender  light  and' sense  of  serenity  with  which 
the  canvas  seemed  instinct.  Millet  spoke  of  the  quiet  happiness 
which  he  desired  here  to  represent ;  and  was  still  speaking  when  the 
door  of  the  studio  opened  and  let  in  a  traveller,  coxcombical  in  drees 
and  fluttering  in  manner,  who  talked  as  he  proceeded,  hardly  pausing 
to  take  breath,  bowing  low  to  the  master,  and  so  voluble  in  compli- 
ments that  only  the  last  was  heard : 

*' Enfiriy  Monsieur y  fai  la  mcdadie  des  Millets'* 

The  slow,  calm  manner  of  the  artist  made  the  officious  zeal  of  the 
visitor,  who  was  perhaps  a  picture  dealer,  seem  very  ridiculous,  as  he 
answered  : 

**  MaiSf  Monsieur y  prenez  done  de  la  medecineJ' 

Protestations  followed  thick  and  fast,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
new-comer  was  left  alone  with  his  patient  listener. 

Exactly  above  the  sudio  of  Jean  Francois  Millet  was  that  of  his 
eldest  son,  who  inherits  a  good  deal  of  his  father's  talent,  if  not  his 
singular  genius. 

Genius  rarely  extends  itself  by  succession  in  one  direct  line ;  and  if 
Millet's  son  ever  does  anything  great,  it  will  probably  be  in  treating 
subjects  of  a  different  class  from  those  which  have  caused  his  &ther 
to  be  regarded  in  France  as  foremost  in  a  new  school  of  painting. 

Millet,  thinking  always  more  of  others  than  himself,  when  taken 
ill  two  years  ago,  said  to  his  doctor : 

*'  Docteur,  gu6rissez-moi :  je  n'ai  pas  le  droit  de  mourir ;  it  taxit  que 
je  vive  pour  ma  famiUe  •  .  •  ." 

The  character  of  the  man  is  shown  in  this  simple  sentence. 
VOL.  XLin.  2u 
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Some  weeks  since,  at  the  French  Gallery  in  Bond  Street,  M.  Des- 
champs,  the  accomplished  secretary,  was  able  to  show  to  any  lover  of 
art  interested  in  Millet  some  of  his  most  beantifol  drawings  and 
etchings,  bnt  now  they  have  all  been  claimed  in  Paris,  where  befoie 
long  an  exhibition  composed  exclnsiyely  of  his  works  will  probably  be 
opened. 

His  etchings  are  rangolarly  fine,  careful,  and  delicate.  On  (me 
occasion  a  beantifnl  specimen  of  his  skill  in  this  way  lay  at  his  feet 
nncared  for,  while  he  was  working  with  ferroiir  npon  a  fresh  subject 
on  his  easeL  His  brother,  himself  an  artist  now,  jacked  np  the  paper,, 
and  said: 

"  Oh,  how  Yery  beautiful !" 

"  Do  you  think  so  ? "  replied  Jean  Francois ;  "  then  keep  it  for 
yourself." 

Just  then  an  American* visitor  entered  the  studio,  and,  seeing  the 
etching,  burst  into  eloquent  enthudasm,  upon  which  the  brother  gave 
it  up  to  him.  Finally  this  little  neglected  thing  was  sold  for  one* 
hundred  pounds. 

It  is  likely  that  an  exact  biography  will  so(m  be  published  of  the 
great  master,  the  outlines  of  whose  Ufe  are  merely  indicated  in  ihia 
paper. 

But  perhaps  those  who  take  the  trouble  to  read  even  this  atten- 
tively may  find  in  its  pages  good  reason  for  wishing  to  know  more, 
and  for  desiring  to  see  the  productions  which  have  gradually  attained 
a  high  reputation  among  the  most  thinking  artistic  portions  of  the 
community  both  in  Paris  and  London — ^a  reputaticm  which  will  aug- 
ment as  time  goes  on.  It  is  the  fate  of  the  noblest  workers  in  tins- 
world  not  to  grasp  the  most  immediate  profit  or  honour : 

"  The  truly  great,  the  genuine,  the  sublime. 
Wins  its  slow  way  in  silence." 
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PouB  oat  the  bright  nectar, 

To  lay  the  grim  spectre 

That  lurks  in  the  depths  underlying  our  mirth ; 

Forget  for  a  minute 

That  life  has  aught  in  it, 

Save  all  that  is  fair  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Outstrip  melancholy, 

We'll  catch  flying  folly, 

And  with  her  away  to  her  kingdom  take  wing; 

And  gay  songs  and  dances 

Shall  banish  our  fancies, 

That  life  has  a  burden  or  love  has  a  sting. 

Our  friends  Care  and  Sorrow 

May  find  us  to-morrow. 

To-night  if  they  seek  us  we'll  drown  them  in  wine, 

And  all  our  troubles 

Shall  die  with  the  bubbles 

That  float  on  the  foaming  life-stream  of  the  Rhine. 


2  u  2 
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You  ask  me,  wondering,  why  I  smg, 
And  why  my  lips  in  laughter  part; 

The  ripples  of  my  mirth  all  spring 
From  the  deep  sorrow  at  my  heart 

A  smile  is  easier  than  the  tear 

That  serves  to  keep  sad  memories  gioen. 
And  always  through  what  is,  I  hear 

The  echoes  of  what  might  hare  been. 
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In  the  olden  times,  foreign  monarchs  rarely  yisited  England.  When 
thej  did  come  it  was  generally  with  a  pnrpose.  They  nsoally  went 
only  to  Canterbury.  They  made  brief  stay,  saw  little,  learned 
notiiing,  and  went  home  again.  The  first  King  of  France,  or  rather 
French  King — ^for  a  large  portion  of  that  country  belonged  to 
England  and  to  powerful  French  nobles — who  yisited  England  was 
Louis  the  Seventh.  You  have  only  to  look  at  any  history  of  the 
reign  of  our  Henry  the  Second  and  of  the  life  of  tiiomas  a  Becket 
to  know  why  Louis  came  hither.  Chiefly,  however,  it  was  his 
wish  to  visit  the  famous  shrine  of  his  friend  a  Becket,  and  to  be 
reconciled  to  his  old  enemy,  Henry  the  Second,  who  had  married 
Louis's  divorced  wife,  Eleanor,  and  took  with  her  the  Duchy  of 
Aquitaine. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  Augost  1179  that  Louis  landed  at  Dover, 
looking  very  much  the  worse  for  the  shaking  he  had  got  on  the  sea, 
and  his  followers  looking  as  dreary,  as  draggled,  and  as  dumpish  as 
their  master.  Henry  met  these  illustrious  strangers  in  bustling 
Dover,  and  when  the  travellers  had  dried  their  plumes  and  recovered 
from  their  sickness,  they  all  went  in  magnificent  procession  to  Canter- 
bury. The  French  King  was  conspicuous  for  the  simplicity  of  his 
attire.  He  was'  in  the  garb  of  a  pilgrim,  and  he  ought  to  have  gone 
a-foot,  but  he  didn't.  The  roytd  visitor  behaved,  however,  like  a 
princely  pilgrim  when  he  reached  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas.  He  con- 
tributed cups  of  gold,  jewelry,  and  money,  and  the  French  nobles 
were  equally  profuse.  Louis  went  further — he  endowed  the  convent 
with  the  yearly  rent  of  a  hundred  measures  of  wine,  to  be  enjoyed 
by  the  members  for  ever. 

The  great  incident  in  this  visit  lay  in  a  gift  which  King  Louis  was 
right  loath  to  make.  He  had,  in  a  ring  on  his  finger,  a  jewel  called 
the  '  Begalia  of  France.'  It  is  diversely  described  as  a  "  carbuncle  *' 
and  a ''  diamond ;"  but  all  agree  that  it  was  as  big  as  a  hen's  egg. 
The  saint  coveted  the  jeweL  The  King  crooked  his  finger  to  keep  it 
there;  nevertheless,  tiie  stone  leapt  from  its  setting  and  fEustened 
itself  firmly  into  the  shrine,  where  for  centuries  it  was  one  of  that 
shrine's  glories,  and  the  perfect  delight  of  all  beholders— especially 
at  night,  when  it  blazed  like  a  fire.  In  return,  the  saint  promised 
the  sovereign,  who  hated  the  sea  and  the  sufieriug  brought  by  cross- 
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ing  on  it,  that  he  shonld  safely  traverse  the  Straits,  from  Dover  to 
Whitsand  or  Calais,  without  sickness  or  shipwreck,  and  Louis  was 
fain  to  be  content  therewith.  His  whole  stay  in  England  did  not 
exceed  four  days,  during  which  he  only  saw  Canterbury  and  the 
road  that  lay  between  it  and  Dover. 

What  may  be  said  of  the  brave  and  honest  French  King,  John  ? 
The  indiscreetly  vahant  prisoner  of  the  Black  Prince,  at  Poitiers,  was 
a  royal  visitor  in  spite  of  himself.  A  voyage  of  seven  weeks  brought 
him,  in  1357,  from  Bordeaux  to  Sandwich,  and  after  nearly  another 
month  John  entered  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster — at  the 
Savoy,  on  the  Strand  of  the  Thames.  For  a  year  John  and  his 
fellows  in  captiviijy  lived  like  prisoners  at  large.  He  was  universally 
popular.  He  dined  at  court  and  in  the  city,  he  hunted,  read,  and 
when  too  idle  for  aught  besides,  he  made  love  to'  a  considerable 
number  of  ladies,  who  were  quite  ready  to  have  love  made  to  £hem. 

From  the  Savoy  John  was  transferred  to  the  castle  of  Hertford, 
subsequently  to  that  of  Somerton,  in  Lincolnshire ;  later  (when  there 
was  talk  of  a  **  rescue  ")  to  the  castle  of  Berkhampetead,  in  Herts ; 
and  lastly,  to  the  Tower  of  London.  From  this  last  palace-priscMi  he 
was  released,  in  May,  1360,  when  the  peace  of  Bretigny  was  an 
accomplished  fact.  The  price  of  his  ransom  was  600,000  gold  crowns ; 
and  in  June  John  left  Dover  for  Calais,  and  also  a  promise  to  pay. 
Yisconti,  Lord  of  Milan,  undertook  to  find  the  money,  if  John  would 
give  his'  daughter  Isabel  to  Yisconti's  son,  Giovanni,  and  in  this  way 
the  afiSur  was  brought  to  a  conclusion. 

Li  those  old  days,  other  monarchs  who  came  to  England  thought 
little  of  London — Canterbury  was  the  haven  of  their  hopes.  Thither 
came  Sgismund,  and  later,  in  1520,  the  Emperor  Charles  the  fifth. 
There  had  been  a  pretty  game  played  previously  between  that  poten- 
tate and  Henry  the  Eighth.  The  first  pretended  not  to  be  coming  to 
England,  the  latter  feigned  to  be  not  expecting  him.  One  fine  wedc 
in  May,  Henry  and  a  brilliant  retinue  went  leisurely  and  joyously 
from  Greenwich  to  Canterbury,  and  when  the  court  was  making  the 
ancient  city  joyous  by  its  presence  and  attending  profits,  news  suddenly 
came  that  the  Emperor  Charles,  with  a  squadron  of  Spanish  ships, 
was  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Hythe.  He  sent  word  that  on  his 
way  to  visit  his  Netherlandish  dominions,  he  had  heard  that  his  royal 
aunt  and  uncle  were  with  their  court  not  far  from  the  coast  of  the 
Channel,  and  he  burned  with  desire  to  see  them.  Wolsey  was 
despatched  to  receive  th^  great  Emperor,  and  he  stood  on  the  bou^  at 
Dover  as  Charles  stepped  ashore  from  his  barge.  It  is  said  that 
Charles  and  Henry  rode  side  by  side  from  Dover  to  Canterbury,  the 
road  between  which  places  was  well  accustomed  to  splendid  pilgrim 
travellers.    The  ride  was  made  on  a  Whitsunday  morning.     One 
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-canopy  covered  them  both  as  they  entered  Ganterbnrj  by  St.  George's 
Cktte.  Wolsey  led  the  way ;  crowds  of  Spanish  and  English  noUes 
were  gathered  around  for  honour  and  defence.  The  streets  were 
blocked  up  by  richly-attired  clergy.  The  people  were  where  they 
could  find  foothold,  or  hung,  as  it  were,  out  of  tiie  windows  and  over 
the  roofs.  At  the  west  door  of  the  cathedral  they  alighted  &om  their 
horses,  and  Wareham,  the  Archbishop,  conducted  the  soyereigns  to  the 
shrine,  where  they  said  their  deyotions,  and  made  their  offerings.  But 
Charles  had  come  for  another  purpose — a  purpose  neither  of  curiosity 
«nor  pious  feeling.  He  fascinated  Henry  by  his  flattery  and  frank, 
genial  manners,  and  he  gained  oyer  Wolsey — in  other  words,  he 
bought  the  Cardinal  by  gifts  and  money  and  promises,  to  be  with 
Charles  against  France  and  her  interests  in  connection  with  England ; 
4ind  haying  effected  all  the  ends  he  had  in  yiew,  Charles,  after  four 
•days  of  feasting  and  intrigue  in  the  city  of  CanterbxuT',  rode  con- 
tentedly (and  superbly  attended)  to  Sandwich,  where'  his  fleet  lay,  on 
board  of  the  leading  ship  of  which  he  took  his  imperial  way  oyer  the 
«eas  to  his  paternal  dominions  in  the  Netherlands. 

The  royal  and  yisiting  soyereign  who  profited  most  by  his  yisit  to 
England  was  the  Philip  of  Spain  who  came  oyer  to  wed  Mary  Tudor. 
What  a  spasm,  howeyer,  went  through  the  heart  of  poor  England 
when  that  Spanish  match  was  first  mooted !  What  a  cry  went  up 
^tgainst  wedding  with  bloody,  merciless,  arrogant  Spain !  What  blood 
was  shed  after  Wyatt  stroye  by  rebellion  to  keep  tiie  gyyes  of  bigoted 
Spain  off  the  limbs  of  England.  The  English  people  who  had  sup- 
ported Mary  against  Lady  Jane,  because  the  more  legal  right  was 
with  Mary,  cried  out  against  the  project  of  binding  gloomy  Mary  to 
the  more  gloomy  Philip.  When  these  two  young  people  met,  Mary 
kissed  the  suitor.  The  loyer  was  actually  saluted  by  the  ladjr,  and  in 
that  kiss  Mary  sealed  her  subjection  to  the  King  of  Spain.  Philip's 
name  was  before  Mary's  in  all  things.  While  he  remained  among 
our  forefathers,  he  alone  was  soyereign,  and  when  he  left,  neyer  to 
return,  he  hild  laid  the  grounds  of  the  persecution  which  the  queen 
•carried  on  out  of  loye  for  him,  and  which  has  gained  for  her  the  name 
of  Bloody  Mary. 

Let  us,  howeyer,  come  to  yisiting  kings  of  later  years.  The  Frendi 
Beyolution,  which  began  in  the  last  century  and  is  not  yet  nearly 
fimshed,  brought  into  Buckinghamshire  Louis  the  Eighteenth ;  after 
him  Charles  tile  Tenth,  and,  after  Charles  the  Tenth,  Louis  Philippe ; 
but  these  hardly  come  within  the  category  of  kings,  for  Louis  had 
then  neyer  exercised  soyereign  rights,  and  Charles  and  Louis  Philippe 
had  been  depriyed  of  them.  The  best  thing  I  know  of  the  first 
monarch  is,  that  after  he  really  became  so,  in  his  kingdom  of  France 
and  Nayarre^  Fouch^  whom  he  had  taken  into  his  seryice,  warned 
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him  to  be  on  his  guard  against  his  old  secretary  and  co-mate  in  exile. 
Sayary.  The  lynx-eyed  minister  of  police  informed  the  king  that  all 
the  time  the  royal  exile  was  in  England  his  secretary  was  in  Fouche  s 
pay,  and  sent  him  twice  a  week  details  of  the  king's  daily  life.  Loois 
replied :  '^  I  can  tell  yon  more  abont  that  than  yon  hiow  yourself. 
The  letters  Sayary  wrote  to  yon  I  dictated ;  and  tiie  money  yon  sent 
we  diyided  between  ns — as  we  both  stood  much  in  need  of  it !" 

Since  the  days  of  the  Bourbons,  trayelling  kings  haye  been  commoner 
in  England  than  they  once  were  at  the  table  cPhote  in  Venice.  Like  the 
doctors  in  '  The  Northern  Farmer/  *'  they  come  an'  they  go,  and  take 
it  easy  and  free ;"  and  people  generally  become  indifferent^  used-up  in 
the  article  of  kings.  Our  attention,  indeed,  was  aroused  when  the 
Ehediye  of  Egypt  came  hither,  and  the  ruler  of  the  old  Pharaoh-land 
was  lodged  in  an  English  oarayanserai.  We  were  still  wider  awake 
when  the  Caliph  of  Islam,  the  Grand  Sultan,  was  among  us.  We 
were  a  little  disappointed  indeed  that  the  great  Turk,  instead  of 
appearing  in  caftan,  papouches,  turban,  and  a  breastplate  of  jewelry, 
trotted  about  Wimbledon  Common,  or  rode  into  the  City,  in  a  modem 
frock  coat,  trousers,  and  fez-cap,  and  puzzled  people  to  decide  which 
he  the  more  resembled,  a  Jewish  banker  in  the  City  or  a  Greek 
merchant  at  Manchester.  But  these  and  others  were  eclipsed  by  the 
long-expected  arriyal  of  the  ruler  of  part  of  old  Assyria,  the  repreeen- 
tatiye  of  Zoroaster,  the  descendant  of  heroes  more  or  less  heroic,  the 
Shah  of  Persia,  who  left  his  home  to  see  the  world,  and  who  has 
recorded  the  few  things  he  did  see.  What  a  book  he  might  haye 
made  of  the  things  he  did  Twt  see ! 

It  is  proposed  to  notice  the  latter;  but  a  word  or  two  may  be 
fittingly  spent  on  the  illustrious  stranger  himself. 

Whoeyer  edits  the  next  edition  of  royal  and  noble  authors  will  haye 
to  inscribe  with  some  testimony  of  respect  the  name  of  Nasr-ed-Din, 
the  fourth  Shah  of  the  present  Turcoman  dynasty  in  Persia.  When 
only  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  ascended  the  throne  in  1848  ;  and  just 
a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  after  haying  trayelled  much  in  the  East, 
he  fulfilled  a  long-cherished  desire  by  yisiting  Europe.  He  reached 
England  on  the  18th  of  June,  1873,  and  remained  here  eighteen 
days. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  before  he  was  safely  back  again  in  his 
own  country,  the  world  had  got  tolerably  tired  of  his  name,  his  doings, 
and  himself.  Were  he  to  return  among  us,  he  would  find  himself  to 
be  an  illustriously-obscure  indiyidual.  Nasr-ed-Din,  howeyer,  came 
back  in  another  shape  than  his  own ;  namely,  in  the  form  of  an 
elegantly-got-up  book,  quite  oriental  in  its  taste ;  and  he  tells  ns 
therein  what  his  impressions  were  of  the  thousands  of  things  he 
beheld,  and  of  the  hundreds  which  were  past  his  Turcoman  under- 
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Btanding.  In  such  a  guise  he  is  a  welcome  guest,  and  he  is  likely,  in 
his  book,  to  remain  so,  as  long  as  the  volume  lasts. 

One  question  naturally  suggests  itself:  Is  the  book  authentic  ?  Is 
the  so-called  ''  verbatim  translation  *'  genuine  ?  Of  this  there  can  be 
no  question.  This  record  of  his  travel — copies  of  his  diary,  which  the 
Shah  kept  most  carefully  posted — was  communicated  to  the  Persian 
public  in  the  official  part  of  the  Teheran  Oazette.  The  written 
diary  commenced  in  devout  seriousness,  ^'  In  the  name  of  God,  the 
Compassionate^  the  Merciful."  The  Shah  writes  it,  "  In  auspicious- 
ness  and  sanctification,  under  the  will  of  God  the  Most  High,  tiie  All- 
Powerful,  the  Matchless,  the  Forgiving,  the  Beneficent."  The  details 
are  written  with  the  help  of  God  and  His  merciful  aid !  His  last  words, 
recording  his  safe  return  under  the  roof  of  his  palace  at  Teheran, 
are : — "  We  went  to  our  tower,  mounted  to  our  apartments,  and 
there  again  poured  out  our  heart  in  thanks  to  God.  At  night  there 
was  a  genenJ  illumination,  and  we  .slept  in  peace.  Praise  be  unto 
God  Most  High!" 

This  devotional  spirit  seems  to  be  something  more  than  a  mere 
formality.  The  Shah's  piety,  moreover,  had  no  taint  of  bigotry  in  it. 
At  Moscow  he  worshipped  in  both  mosques.  He  went  first  to  that  of 
the  Shi-ites  (followers  of  Ali),  of  whom  he  is  one ;  and  next  to  that  of 
the  Sunn-ites,  or  so-called  "  Orthodox,"  followers  of  Abu-Beker,  &ther- 
in-law  of  Mahomed.  The  two  sects  generally  curse  one  another  with 
a  vigour  nearly  equal  to  that  exercised  by  opposing  Christians ;  but 
they  adore  one  and  the  same  God,  and  reverence  one  and  the  same 
Prophet;  and  Nasr-ed-Din,  like  a  sensible  and  religious  man,  not 
troubling  himself  about  questions  that  the  two  sects  go  mad  and 
blasphemous  upon,  worshipped  God,  in  the  Prophet's  name,  in  both 
mosques.  Nothing  like  such  stupendous  good  sense  can  Christians 
hope  to  see  in  England,  unless  the  Pope  should  come  among  us,  and 
after  attending  at  Cardinal  Manning's  Pro-Cathedral  in  the  morning, 
should  drive  over  to  Mr.  Spurgeon's  Tabernacle  in  the  afternoon. 

The  Shah's  respect  for  religion  is,  moreover,  not  confined  to  his  own. 
He  never  has  occasion  to  refer  to  the  name  of  Jesus  or  to  that  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  without  preceding  each  name  by  the  words  "  The  Most 
Holy,"  and  following  up  each  name  with  the  exclamation,  **  On  whom 
be  peace !"  When  we  remember  how  exceedingly  rude  we  civilized 
and  highly-taught  Christian  people  are  to  all  founders  of  religious 
systems  but  our  own,  we  cannot  help  feeling  a  little  shame,  as  the  Shah 
teaches  us  such  better  manners.  We  have  lately  exhibited  a  little 
civility  to  Buddha,  but  we  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  anything  but 
the  reverse  of  poUte  to  "Mahomet  the  Impostor,"  as  school-books  call 
him.  We  rather  contemptuously  pray  for  "all  Turks,  Jews,  and 
heretics,"  as  if  they  were  plunged  in  the  deepest  iniquity,  and  we 
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snppoee  that  any  one  of  our  bishops  wonid  rather  choke  than  hnng 
himself  to  say,  *'  the  Most  Holy  Mahomed,  on  whom  be  peace  V  In 
one  circumstance,  the  Shah  resembles  a  good  many  Christians.  We 
allude  to  contrasting  entries  in  his  diary ;  as,  for  instance,  where  lie 
says  he  will  do  such  a  thing,  or  go  to  such  a  place, ''  God  willing  ;" 
while,  on  other  occasions,  he  says  he  '^  mmt "  do  such  things  or  go 
somewhere.  This  is  only  the  old  story  of  a  gospel  note-writer  who 
announced  to  a  friend,  **  I  will  be  with  you  on  Titesday  (D.  V.)  ;  but, 
at  all  events,  on  Wednesday." 

The  Shah  left  Teheran  on  the  19th  of  April  last  year,  with  a  odd 
in  his  head.  It  will ''  disillusionize  "  some  people  to  be  told  that  eren 
in  the  month  of  May,  in  Persia  of  tiie  Poets,  tiie  cold  was  often  so 
intense  that  the  trayellers  (nearly  sixty  in  number)  were  benumbed 
with  it  The  Shah  himself  probably  could  not  quote  Pope  s  line  as 
applicable  to  his  Majesty — 

"  The  fur  that  warms  a  monarcli  warmed  a  bear." 

When  he  fairly  began  to  see  the  world — that  is,  as  soon  as  Bussia  opened 
all  she  had  to  show — the  Shah  began  a  course  which  was  pretty  doeely 
followed  in  all  other  countries.  He  saw  reviews,  heard  operas,  beheld 
ballets,  sauntered  through  museums,  walked  through  hospital  wards, 
went  to  the  local  "  Zoo,"  watched  manoeuvres  of  the  fire  brigade,  looked 
at  fireworks  and  illuminations,  and  went  to  bed  with  a  thankfulness 
that  there  was  an  end  of  it  all,  for  that  day.  But  His  Majesty  saw 
as  much  of  the  world  as  the  stoker  of  a  steamship  does  who  circom- 
navigates  the  globe,  and  learns  so  little  about  it.  Nasr-ed-Din  was 
not  unconscious  of  the  fact  with  regard  to  himself.  He  issues  from  a 
museum  of  varieties  in  Busoa  with  the  remark,  ''As  we  merely 
looked  on  them  for  a  moment,  we  really  comprehended  nothing  about 
them."  When  he  got  time  to  enjoy  what  was  before  him,  he  under- 
stood it  thoroughly.  Thus,  of  Baden-Baden,  he  says,  ''It  has  a 
climate  like  that  of  Paradise,  a  river  like  that  of  Shahristanak  I  In 
verity,  it  is  not  a  town  with  the  contemplation  of  which  one  can  tire. 
For  lovers,  pleasure-hunters,  sybarites,  it  is  a  capital  nook,"  &c.,  &c 
In  Germany,  but  especially  in  Prussia,  we  heard  that  the  Shah  had 
been  dragooned  into  his  amusements.  His  hosts  directed ;  their  guest 
was  not  consulted.  In  little  Belgium  it  was  difierent.  Accordingly 
he  says,  "  What  a  difference  has  the  All-wise  and  Almighty  Creator 
placed  between  the  two  nations  and  the  two  countries.  Man's  mind  is 
lost  in  amazement  thereat." 

When  the  Shah  left  Ostend  for  Dover,  the  Governor  made  what  tiie 
Shah  calls  "  an  excessive  speech."  This  talking  clearly  bored  the 
illustrious  traveller.  We  gather  this  much  from  the  account  of  his 
tarrying  at  Dover.    '*  They  told  me  that  the  Governor  of  Dover  had 
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prepared  a  speech  *  which  he  must  recite.' "  At  length'  he  was  off^ 
anxious  to  see  the  country,  ^'but  the  train  trayelled  at  so  furions 
a  rate,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  distinguish  any  place ;"  and  he 
fonnd  the  "holes  in  the  momitains/'  or  the  tonncds,  "suffocating." 
When  he  encountered  crowds,  he  was  struck  by  "  the  nobleness,  great- 
ness, gravity  and  sweetness  "  which  shone  out  from  the  countenances 
of  both  women  and  men;  their  enthusiasm  equally  delighted  him. 
Throughout,  he  makes  a  peer  of  the  then  premier,  "Ix>rd  Grladstone ;'' 
and  he  was  himself  proud  to  be  made,  by  the  Queen's  hand,  a  Enight 
of  the  Order  of  "  the  Stockmg-tie." 

He  was  rather  surprised  to  see  the  Lord  Mayor  in  a  robe,  "  the 
hinder  skirt  of  which  was  very  long  and  trailed  on  the  ground."  At 
the  Guildhall  ball,  there  is  record  of  the  "dinner  aft^  midnight," 
when  he  mistook  the  "  toast-master  "  for  a  deputy  Lord  Mayor,  ruling 
the  assembly  from  behind  the  Shah's  chair  to  do  him  honour.  Of  the 
first  day  in  the  week  he  remarks, "  As  it  was  Sunday,  the  streets  were 
ompty,  all  the  people  being  in  the  fields  and  lanes,  taking  walks." 
English  names  often  come  to  grief  at  the  diarist's  hands,  and  "  Fibs 
Hurubi,"  for  Admiral  Phipps  Hornby,  is  a  sample  of  a  bushel  tolerably 
f  ulL  He  is  quite  sure  that  he  would  haye  been  drowned  at  the  Ports- 
mouth naval  review,  by  a  blow  from  the  paddle-wheel  of  the  Victoria 
{which  is  said  to  be  a  screw-steamer),  "but  for  the  intervention  of  God 
the  Most  High."  And  at  tiie  hurrahs  of  the  crowds  who  greeted  his 
arrival  at  Windsor,  "  the  horses  of  my  carriage  took  fright,  and  began 
to  act  as  though  mad." 

His  Majesty's  charger,  which  had  come  with  him  from  Persia, 
would  not  condescend  to  be  affrighted  at  anything.  This  indif- 
ference is  laid  by  the  Shah  to  the  long  journeys  and  shakings  which 
Blaze  had  encountered  on  shipboard  and  in  railway-boxes.  Sooty 
Manchester  elicited  this  naive  remark  from  him,  "  The  whole  of  the 
ladies  at  that  place  at  most  times  wear  black  clothing ;  because,  no 
sooner  do  they  put  on  white  or  coloured  dresses  than,  lo !  they  are 
suddenly  black."  He  was  delighted  with  the  care  taken  of  the  sufferers 
in  hospitals ;  the  anxiety  to  relieve  them  from  pain  and  anguish,  and 
the  readiness  and  activity  to  save  life  which  he  saw  manifested  by  the 
manoeuvres  of  the  Fire  Brigade.  "  But,"  says  this  benighted  heathen 
and  barbarian  potentate  in  our  enlightened  and  Christian  land,  "  the 
wonder  is  in  this,  that  on  the  one  hand  they  take  such  trouble  and 
originate  such  appliances  for  the  salvation  of  man  from  death,  when, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  armouries,  workshops,  and  arsenals  of 
Woolwich,  and  of  Krupp  in  Germany,  they  contrive  fresh  engines, 
«uch  as  cannon,  muskets,  projectiles,  and  similar  things,  for  the  quicker 
and  more  multitudinous  slaughter  of  the  human  race.  He  whose 
invention  destroys  more  surely  and  expeditiously  prides  himself  therein, 
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and  obtains  decorations  of  honour."  Aye,  or  wherefore  live  we  in  a 
Christian  land  ?  Why,  it  is  said  that  when  Empp  heard  of  what  his 
great  gnns  had  done  at  Sadowa,  he  cried  at  the  thought  that  they  had 
not  destroyed  man,  made  in  God  s  image,  at  an  infinitely  greater  rate. 
Onr  admiration  of  the  Shah's  wisdom,  however,  is  a  trifle  shaken  when 
we  find  that  thongh  he  patronises  a  hospital  or  two  in  Persia,  he 
bought  largely  of  Kmpp's  slanghtering  engines ! 

Bat  we  will  make  no  reflections,  except  to  note  that  the  Shah, 
on  leaving  the  Qneen,  gave  her  his  "  reflexion "  (photc^raph).  We 
cannot  help  remembering  reflections  qnite  as  apt,  like  the  one  quoted 
above.  Indeed,  he  hits  off  other  people*s  reflexicms  in  very  artistic 
style.  '*  At  Dmlelan  (sic)  Theatre,  a  yonng  woman  of  the  name  of 
Nielsen,  a  celebrated  singer,  was  sent  for  to  the  royal  box,  and  some 
conversation  was  held.  She  was,"  says  the  Shah,  "  very  loquacious 
and  shrewd.  .  .  .  She  makes  a  large  income.''  The  lady  conld  not 
show  more  shrewdness  than  the  Eastern  monarch  himself  exhibited 
in  the  International  Picture  GttUery.  He  saw  a  fine  painting  of  a 
donkey,  and  having  asked  the  price,  the  director,  "  a  fat,  white-bearded 
man,"  replied,  "  a  hundred  pounds  sterling.  I  remarked,"  says  the 
Shah,  "  that  the  value  of  a  live  donkey  was  at  the  outside  five  pounds. 
How  is  it,  then,  that  this,  which  is  but  the  picture  of  an  ass,  must  be 
paid  so  dearly  for?  '  Because,'  said  the  fat  man,  *  it  is  not  a  source  of 
expense.' "  He  intimated  that  it  ate  nothing.  The  Shah  was  eqnal 
to  the  occasion :  ''  True,"  said  he,  *^  it  is  not  a  source  of  outlay,  but 
neither  will  it  carry  a  load,  or  give  one  a  ride."  He  adds,  '*  We  laughed 
heartily ;"  and  not  without  reason.  We  can  laugh  at  it  still,  though 
the  story  has  been  pretty  well  ventilated. 

In  France,  one  of  His  Majesty's  observations  ia  that  "  the  majority 
of  women  and  men  are  small  made  and  attenuated  of  limb."  Of  the 
Bourbons,  he  charmingly  says,  "They  have  a  claim  to  the  sovereignty 
of  France,  up  to  the  point  which  God  may  ordain."  In  an  interview 
with  Bothschild,  the  Shah  advised  the  rich  financier  to  buy  a  territory 
in  which  he  could  collect  all  the  Jews  in  the  world,  of  whom  the 
brothers  Bothschild  should  constitute  themselves  the  chiefs.  Both  the 
men  *' laughed  heartily."  So  did  the  priests  at  Notre  Dame,  when  he 
asked  them  if  the  Most  Holy  Jesus  drank  wine ;  and  if  He  drank  it 
frequently  ?  They  lacked  sense  to  see  that  the  Shah's  Prophet  drank 
none,  but  prohibited  wine  to  his  followers ;  who,  be  it  said,  absorb  a 
large  quantity  of  Champagne,  which  they  protest  is  no  wine  at  alL 

In  Italy  the  Shah  found  a  King  who  msAe  no  secret  that  he  was 
iax  happier  as  a  huntsman  than  as  a  King ;  and  in  Austria  he  was 
deeply  touched  at  seeing  the  blind  King  of  Hanover.  *'  The  Emperor 
of  Germany,"  he  writes,  "  through  his  wish  to  weld  all  Germany  into 
one  State,  was  under  a  necessity  to  take  the  country  of  this  sovereign 
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oat  of  his  hands."  Convey,  the  wise  call  it.  The  blind  ex-king  was 
led  by  the  hand  of  his  wife,  the  noble  queen  whom  the  Prussians  so 
nnchiyalroosly  insulted  while  she  remained  in  Hanover.  At  Con- 
stantinople, the  Shah  felt  himself  getting  home  again ;  and  when  be 
actually  reached  there,  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  print  the  ^  Diary ' 
for  Persia,  which  Mr.  Bedhouse  has  translated  for  the  English-speaking 
people  of  the  world. 

After  all,  it  is  what  the  Shah  did  not  see  which  would  have  given 
him  the  most  accurate  idea  of  our  morals,  manners,  customs,  and  the 
like.  For  two  or  three  samples  alone  is  room  left.  First,  there  is 
that  institution  called  "  Newgate." 

The  Shah  passed  by  Newgate,  but  he  saw  nothing.  He  went  into 
the  City,  and  saw  no  more.  Now,  within  Newgate  are  the  minor 
rascals,  though  sometunes  a  grave  criminal  is  caged  and  duly  sus- 
pended. As  a  rule,  however,  the  most  stupendous  thieves  are  on  the 
wrong  side  of  Newgate.  Within  are,  among  others,  young  lads  who 
have  committed  no  other  offence  than  in  not  departing  from  the  way 
in  which  they  have  been  brought  up.  They  were  bom  in  a  thieving 
atmosphere — an  atmosphere  breathed  by  thieves,  rich  in  thievish  in- 
fluence ;  they  know  no  harm  in  thieving ;  they  followed  parental  and 
social  example ;  they  made  war,  in  a  certain  way,  on  society,  and  were 
captured  in  the  fight  These  poor  ignorant  creatures  must  be  per- 
plexed in  the  extreme  when  the  prison  chaplain  teaches  them  then* 
catechism,  and  lays  stress  upon  the  passage  which  commands  them  to 
do  their  duty  in  that  state  in  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  place  them. 
Without  referring  to  the  pleasure,  this  minor  banditti  might  argue,  if 
they  dared  argue  with  a  prison  chaplain,  that  that  was  exactly  what 
they  had  done — namely,  their  duty  according  to  the  circumstances 
which  had  made  pickers  and  stealers  of  them. 

Even  among  the  elder  offenders  there  are  men  to  be  pitied.  They 
stand  with  regard  to  other  and  greater  criminals  as  tiie  robber  did 
with  respect  to  Alexander.  They  had  helped  themselves  to  a  portion  of 
the  possessions  of  another  which  they  thought  they  wanted.  But 
beyond  the  robber  class  there  is  another.  Men  of  this  class  most 
do  congregate  to  the  east  of  the  limbo  where  pettier  villains  are 
cloistered  up.  They  stand  among  honest  men,  and  you  cannot  dis- 
tinguish the  one  firom  the  other.  These  men  grow  richer  than 
Croesus  by  dint  of  profitable  lying.  The  Shah  would  have  found  them 
better  worth  looking  at,  as  curiosities,  than  bevies  of  painted  ballet 
girls.  How  they  have  ihe  stuff  in  them  to  do  what  they  do  is  matter 
that  Professor  Tyndall  himself  would  find  hard  to  deal  with.  There 
is  the  well-known  Raylmgh  de  Testable ;  he  would  gravel  Darwin  to 
say  what  line  divides  him  from  the  beast  family.  A  few  years  ago 
Bayleigh  was  selling  peppermint  lozenges  in  a  saucepan-lid  on  the 
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steps  of  a  metropolitan  bridge;  and  now,  carriages,  horaes,  parks, 
palaces,  ballet  ladies,  cnshioned  pews,  and  universal  homage  are  amaog 
the  smaller  things  of  his  fortune — the  mere  gold-dust  of  the  golden 
world  in  which  tins  Bayleigh  de  Testable  flares  away  at  you^  as  if  be 
would  bum  out  of  your  memory  the  humble  facts  of  the  peppenmnt 
drops  in  the  saucepan-lid.  How  these  results  are  brought  about  hj 
the  de  Testables  I  cannot  say.  Could  the  Shah  have  had  a  doaen 
of  them  to  dinner,  and  haye  been  enlightened  by  his  guests,  he  wooU 
yery  probably  haye  regretted  that  he  had  not  got  them  in  Persia,  whoe 
he  could  haye  bowstrung  them  all,  to  the  great  relief  <^  society,  if 
not  of  their  victims,  who  are  beyond  all  help. 

As  a  heathen  and  an  infidel,  the  Shah,  let  us  hope,  had  a  properij 
humiliating  sense  of  his  inferiority  when  he  sojourned  and  jonraejed 
in  this  eminently  Christian  country.  He  did  not  see  yrhat  w^ki 
have  relieved  him  of  that  painful  humiliation.  He  was,  indeed,  of<er 
powered  at  Liverpool  with  the  spectacle  of  its  commercial  giaiideBr, 
its  wealth,  luxury,  and  highly  respectable  appearance.  He  saw  ti^ 
sights.  He  did  not  see  the  slums.  An  Englishman  might  pass  wiili 
more  safety  through  the  wildest  part  of  the  Shah's  dominions  than  be 
can  through  some  of  the  Liverpool  streets.  There,  it  appean^  aa 
inoffensive  man  may  be  kicked  to  death  for  the  mere  pastime  of  tiie 
kickers,  while  howling  crowds  of  spectators  are  ready  to  stMnp  ihe 
life  out  of  any  soft-hearted  person  who  should  evince  active  sympatiij 
for  the  victim.  When  we  think  of  the  savagery  of  ot^r  large 
towns,  as  well  as  of  that  (or,  let  us  hope,  what  teas  that)  of  litv- 
pool,  we  might  all  shade  our  &ces  in  shame.  The  Shah  looked  gb 
well-dressed  crowds  giving  him  holiday  greeting,  and  thought  he 
understood  how  we  had  conquered  India ;  he  did  not  see  the  distiidE 
in  which  men  and  women  have  not  yet  conquered  themselves^  and 
who  defy  all  attempts  to  get  over  them  a  wholesome  victory. 

The  first  of  all  virtues  is  charity ;  and  I  cannot  help  regretting 
that  the  Shah  was  Jiot  here  when  we  got  that  cruel  "  snap "  of 
fierce  winter  last  December.  One  of  the  first  wants  of  the  poor  was 
'<  coals,"  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Christian  vendors  was  to 
keep  those  means  to  warmth  from  them  by  raising  the  price ;  it  wu 
the  same  with  meat  and  bread.  The  more  the  poor  needed  them,fte 
higher  went  the  cost  The  magic  words  ''  supply  and  demand  "  an 
made  to  account  for  this,  but  to  a  simple-minded  man  who  remettbecs 
he  is  in  a  Christian  land,  where  "  Charity  "  is  above  **  Faith,"  it  la  an 
anomaly  which  is  painful  to  contemplate. 

If  the  Shah  had  only  tarried  here  to  witness  the  controversy  mbiA 
has  been  raging  between  a  Protestant  canon  and  an  XntramQiiiBie 
Monsignor,  he  would  have  felt  a  sort  of  pity  for  both  thoee  < 
persons.    One  may  fancy  how,  after  listening  to  the  dispute 
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words,  Nasr-ed-Din  'vroxdd  haye  quietly  asked  if  the  people  had  not  a 
book  of  the  law  to  guide  them ;  and  if  reference  to  such  book,  made 
in  sincerity,  were  not  better  than  being  tossed  abont  in  controyersy. 
The  really  fjEtithfnl  are  those  who  refer  to  the  law.  Bigots  and  priests 
who  go  beyond  their  office  are  the  fathers  of  all  infidels. 

T9  condnde,  it  is  a  pretty  certain  thing  that  the  Shah  probably 
knew  less  of  the  real  condition  of  England  after  he  left  than  before  he 
landed  on  onr  shores.  He  came  with  one  idea,  which  is  a  comfortable 
thing  enough,  bnt  he  went  away  with  fifty,  antagonistic  in  their 
bearing,  and  that  is  an  unpleasant  thing  to  most  men.  He  trayelled 
nnder  the  care  that  is  layishly  taken  of  royalty.  Had  he  gone  in  a 
holiday  or  excnrsion  train,  where  there  is  little  or  no  care  at  all,  and 
had  seen,  if  not  snfiered,  a  smash-np,  he  wonld  have  nnderstood 
railway  management  better  than  he  now  does.  It  is  jnst  so  with 
England  itself.  He  saw  eyerything  nnder  exceptional  circumstances,, 
and  took  the  exception  for  the  mle. 

We  feel  bound  to  say  one  word  in  praise  of  a  monarch  who  came 
three  times  the  distance  that  the  ShsJi  came  to  see  us,  and  who  not 
only  had  eyes  but  knew  how  to  use  them ;  who  chose  his  own  objects 
of  interest ;  and  who  cared  neither  to  conyerse  with  singing  women 
nor  to  go  on  the  stage  when  the  curtain  was  down  and  smile  on* 
ballet-girls.  There  was  no  foss  made*  with  him ;  yet  for  bearing,, 
intelligence,  and  excellent  purpose,  he  was  worth  all. the  recent- 
yisitors  of  his  own  dignity.  He  was  not  lodged  in  a  royal  palace,  he 
and  his  empress  and  suite  were  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined  in  an 
hotel,  and  neither  minded  it  nor  quarrelled  with  the  bill.  Opera 
prices  were  not  quintupled  to  see  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Brazil,. 
yet  in  singularity  the  Western  strangers  were  far  ahead  of  the  Oriental. 
The  Emperor  of  Brazil  saw  eyerything  that  had  instruction  in  it.  He 
rose  with  the  sun,  and  studied  life  in  our  streets  as  the  early  sons  of 
toil  went  by  to  their  tasks.  He  let  himself  out  eyen  before  the  hall 
porter  of  his  hotel  was  up,  and  was  about  our  squares  and  streets 
before  a  cry  of  '*  water-cress  "  had  awoke  the  echoes.  The  Emperor 
once  went  down  to  Kew  Gtardens,  yisited  eyery  comer  of  them,  and 
was  back  to  breakfast  at  Claridge's  by  nine  o'clock.  Daily  he  did  a 
day's  work  before  ordinary  people  had  opened  their  eyes  on  day  at  all ; 
and  then  did  another  with  the  daily  workers.  It  was  the  same  in  the 
great  manufacturing  towns  as  in  London.  The  Emperor  was  out  for 
exercise  or  instruction  at  the  earliest  possible  hour.  He  was  often  an 
object  of  intense  suspicion  to  the  police.  The  Caliph  Haroun  al 
Baschid  himself  used  to  get  into  difficulties  occasionally  when  he  went 
about  his  own  Bagdad  in  disguise ;  but  the  watchword  of  II  Bondocani  I 
always  rescued  the  Chief  of  the  Faithful.  The  Emperor  of  Brazil 
was  not  so  protected  nor  so  placed ;  and  till  the  police,  in  the  difl*erent 
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towns  he  visited,  came  to  know  who  he  was,  they  mnch  wondered  wlwt 
that  suspicions  straoger  was  doing  abroad  at  day-break,  before  hosiest 
people  had  left  their  beds,  or  the  night  police  had  gone  to  them. 
However,  he  became  known — nay,  thoroughly  respected — and  be 
remains  distinguished  as  the  travelling  monarch,  who  worked  harder 
during  his  sojourn  in  England  than  any  other  sovereign  since  Peter 
the  Great  drove  nails  into  ships,  and  wheelbarrows  through  Eyelyn  s 
holly  hedges  down  at  dirty  Deptford. 
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**  I  wiBh  jou  a  great  deal  of  prosperity  with  a  little  more  taste." 

Bishop,  Oil  Bias, 

A  SATiSFAOTOBY  change  has,  within  the  last  few  years,  come  oyer 

public  opinion  respecting  all  things  pertaining  to  decorative  art.    It 

is  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  the  new  ideas  be  propagated,  and  that 

the  step  in  the  right  direction  which  has  been  ti^en  may  prove  to  be 

but  one  leading  to  many  others  equally  commendable.    To  cease  to 

iive  in  ugly  rooms,  walk  on  ugly  carpets,  look  at  ugly  wall-papers, 

and  have  our  dinners  served  on  ugly  plates  and  dishes,  would  be — 

although  we  may  not  feel  convinced  of  it  at  the  first  moment,  because 

there  is  truth  in  the  saying  of  a  heathen  writer :  ^'  The  gods  gave  us 

9k  fearful  power  when  tiiey  gave  us  the  power  of  being  accustomed  to 

things  " — a  very  great  blessing,  though  a  negative  one.    But  to  have 

beauty — positive  beauty — ^in  the  place  of  all  this  ugliness  would  be  a 

boon  indeed.    And  there  are  signs,  many  and  hopeful,  of  the  approach 

of  a  time  in  which  possibly— nay,  probably — this  boon  will  be  ours.    To 

this  end  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  sighs  for  the  ''  elevation  of  the  standard 

of  taste  in  our  art-schools.**    The  feeling  of  the  general  public  by  this 

means  might  be  inflnenced,  the  national  eye  might  be  educated ;  and 

thus  the  capacity  for  enjoyment,  of  a  khid  practically  endless  and 

wholly  harmless,  might  be  awakened  or  strengthened  in  the  popular 

mind.    But  Buskin  gives  us  a  very  discouraging  view  of  taste  when 

he  says  it  is  *^  the  instant  preferring  of  one  material  object  to  another 

without  any  obvious  reason,  except  that  it  is  proper  to  human  nature 

in  its  perfection  to  do  so."    Now,  if  the  decisions  of  taste  rest  on  ''  no 

obvious  reason,"  they  are  matters  very  hard  to  bring  to  book.    What 

''  hnman  nature  in  its  perfection  "  is,  it  would  be  a  question  for  taste 

to  decide,  so  that  reference  to  human  nature  in  its  perfection  would 

by  no  means  settle  any  disputed  taste  question.    Such  an  appeal 

would  be  but  the  first  step  towards  endless  ^'  travelling  in  a  circle." 

The  faculty  of  taste,  and  tiie  artistic  temperament  generally,  seem  to 

be  pecnliarly  unreasoning;  they  feel,  and  do  not  think.    This  it  is 

that  seems  to  make  what  Mr.  Gladstone  calls  '^the  art-life  of  this 

nation  "  so  £eu:  off,  so  all  but  unattainable.    We  are  told  that  national 

art  is  not  a  thing  that  can  be  framed,  glazed,  and  hung  on  our  walls ; 

that  it  should  be  the  animating  spirit  of  the  forge  and  the  workshop, 

no  less  than  of  the  studio.    Now,  to  this  end,  must  there  not  first 

exist  a  widely-diffused  capacity  for  perceiving  beauty,  or,  in  other 

words,  a  national  taste  ?    Men  can  be  taught  to  think  rightly  by 
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weight  of  argument ;  bnt^how  teach  men  to/eeZ  right  ?  how  modify 
their  instinctive  perceptions  ?  In  the  attempt  to  solve  this  problem 
many  and  formidable  difficulties  will  present  themselves. 

In  '  Modem  Painters/  Buskin  tells  us  that  *'  the  t^nper  by  whidi 
right  taste  is  formed  is  characteristically  patient.  li  dweUs  upon  what 
is  submitted  to  it.  It  does  not  trample  upon  it,  lest  it  diould  be 
pearls,  even  although  it  looks  like  husks.  It  is  a  good  gronnd,  soft, 
penetrable,  ''and  retentive;  it  does  not  send  up  thorns  of  unkmd 
thoughts  to  choke  the  weak  seed ;  it  is  hungry  and  thirsty  too,  and 
drinks  all  the  dew  that  Ms  on  ii  It  is  an  honest  and  a  good  heazt, 
that  shows  no  too-ready  springing  before  the  sun  be  up,  Imt  fiub  not 
afterwards ;  it  is  distrustful  of  itself,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  bdiere  and 
try  an  thmgs,  and  yet  so  trustful  of  itself  that  it  will  neither  quit 
what  it  has  tried,  nor  take  anything  without  trying.  And  the  pleasure 
which  it  has  in  things  which  it  finds  true  and  good  is  so  great  that  it 
cannot  possibly  be  led  aside  by  any  tricks  of  fashion  or  diseases  of 
vanity ;  it  cannot  be  cramped  in  its  conclusions  by  partialities  and 
hypocrisies ;  its  visions  and  its  delights  are  too  penetrating,  too  living, 
for  any  whitewashed  object  or  shallow  fountain  long  to  endure  or 
supply."  And  how  Icmg,  we  may  ask,  vrill  it  take  to  conform  tite 
national  temper  to  this  pattern?  It  was,  until  lately,  a  received 
opinion^-and  one,  doubtless,  to  which  many  wiU  cling,  crying  Gist, 
**  If  ignorance  be  bliss,  'twere  folly  to  be  wise !" — that  any  well-edu- 
cated lady,  in  the  absence  of  all  special  training,  must  be  an  orade  in 
all  questions  of  taste.  Befinement  of  mind,  or  even  of  manneis,  wtf 
taken  to  be  a  sure  guarantee  of  faultless  taste.  Much  has  been  dene 
of  late  towards  dispelling  this  illusion,  and  decorative  art  in  its  rela- 
tion to  our  homes  is  now  looked  upon  as  a  fit  subject  finr  special  study, 
and  a  field  for  a  new  profession. 

But  if  taste  cannot,  unless  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  be  imparted 
by  teaching,  if  there  be  no  royal  road  to  the  acquisition  of  '^tha 
fiEtculty  by  which  beauty  is  discerned,"  there  are  certain  fnndameofail 
laws  which  rule  the  art  of  decoration ;  and  some  of  these  laws  it  may 
be  well  to  bear  in  mind  at  present,  when  we  have  begun,  as  Mr.  Olad- 
stone  says,  "  to  imbibe  the  conception  ihat,  after  all,  there  is  no  lemaa 
why  attempts  should  not  be  made  to  associate  beauty  with  usefnlBes^" 
but  when  *^the  manner  of  our  attempts  is  too  frequently  op^  to  &e 
severest  criticism.  The  so-called  beauty  is  administered  in  -pKi&abm 
doses  of  ornamentation,  sometimes  running  to  actual  defoimity." 
Chief  among  these  laws  are  two : — 

I.  That  whatever  is  made  should,  above  all  thinga>  fulfil  &e  pn^ 
pose  for  which  it  is  destined.  Thus,  a  chair  shall  be  verily  a  tUngto 
be  sat  upon ;  stout  and  sturdy ;  restful  in  use,  and  not  very  dtfkolt 
to  move  from  place  to  place ;  constructed  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggwt 
the  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied ;  fulfilling  the  ^'ends  of  its  bemg" 
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with  a  straightforward  simplicit j.  Ten  years  ago,  the  Wmdsor,  or 
kitchen  ohair,  was  the  only  one  in  a  fashionable  house  which,  if  tried 
by  this  standard,  wonld  not  haye  been  found  wanting.  The  chair 
which  is  indeed  a  chair  was  certainly  not  then  to  be  fonnd  in  the 
drawing-room,  for  it  is  neither  the  nnmeaning  lump  of  padding  on 
castors  called  an  easy  chair,  nor  is  it  the  cane  seat  on  attenuated  gilt 
legs  which  tilts  oyer  with  any  awkward  person.  If  obliged  to  intro- 
dnce  a  chair  into  his  picture,  an  artist  wonld  certainly  haye  taken  the 
Windsor  chair  in  preference  to  any  specimen  of  fashionable  nphdstery ; 
and  it  is  noteworthy  thkt  the  only  "interiors  "  we  haye  which  miJce 
at  all  good  subjects  for  pictores  are  those  which  are  humble  and 
homely — onr  kitchens,  for  instance,  and  the  rooms  in  &rm-hoiises.  It 
is  also  instmctiye  to  remark  that  oar  old  furniture  remains  unpic- 
turesque  while  it  becomes  shabby;  thus  it  is  eyident  that  antique 
furniture  owes  its  beauty  to  something  besides  its  age. 

II.  That  the  nature  of  the  material  of  which  the  object  is  composed 
should  be  well  considered,  and  suitably  treated ;  or,  to  use  the  words 
of  Eastlake,  who  applies  these  two  laws  specially  to  ornamentation, 
though  they  rule  construction  as  well :  ^  Eyery  article  of  manufjEtcture 
which  is  capable  of  decoratiye  treatment  should  indicate  by  its  general 
design  the  purpose  to  which  it  wiU  be  applied,  and  should  neyer  be 
allowed  to  conyey  a  false  notion  of  that  purpose.  Experience  has 
shoym  what  particular  shapes  and  special  modes  of  decoration  are  beet 
suited  to  certain  materials.  Therefore,  the  character,  situation,  and 
extent  of  ornament  should  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  material  em- 
ployed as  well  as  on  the  use  of  th^  article  itself.  On  the  acceptance 
of  these  two  leading  principles — ^now  uniyersally  recognised  in  the 
field  of  decoratiye  art — ^must  always  depend  the  merit  of  good  design." 
If  this  passage,  taken  from  *  Hints  on  Household  Taste,'  should  seem 
trite  and  obyious,  its  so  seeming  must  be  considered  a  good  sign  of  the 
artistic  feeling,  natural  or  acquired,  of  the  reader ;  for  it  is  not  yery 
long  since  these  simple  laws  appeared  to  those  made  acquainted  with 
them  then  for  the  first  time  charged  with  noyel  and  striking  wisdom, 
and  by  their  careful  application  a  flood  of  light  was  thrown  upon  a 
great  number  of  perplexed  taste  questions  relating  to  homes  and  much 
that  they  contain. 

In  accordance  with  the  second  of  these  rules,  we  may  say  that  it  is 
right  to  carye  wood,  but  "  cut  glass  "  is  rejected  on  sBsthetic  grounds. 
'*  Experience  "  is  in  fayour  of  ^e  one,  and  against  the  other.  To  con- 
sider only  the  second :  Glass  should  be  dealt  with  in  its  molten  state ; 
it  is,  on  the  fisce  of  it,  a  want  of  good  sense  to  allow  it  to  harden  to 
the  oonsist^cy  of  crystal  before  giying  it  shape.  Wiidiout  being 
extremely  sanguine,  we  may  yenture  to  hope  ihat  the  degree  of  good 
taste  sufficient  to  determine  the  mind  in  its  preference  of  a  Venetian 
glass  jug  oyer  a  cut-glass  decanter  is  not  uncommon  amongst  us  eyen 
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at  the  present  moment.  This  question  of  the  right  treatment  of  gkn 
is  juBt  one  of  those  cases  which  show  that  a  dear  common  sense,  oom- 
bined  with  a  little  special  knowledge — say,  of  the  properties  of  the 
material  dealt  with — go  a  long  way  to?nirds  supplying  the  place  of 
right  taste  in  decorative  art,  where  that  £BU)iiltyy  as  an  instinct,  is 
wanting.  Those  who  look  at  things  from  the  very  practical  point  of 
yiew  suggested  by  common  sense  are  apt  to  t&H  into  the  way  of  con- 
sidering utility  and  beauty  as  one  and  the  same.  So  long  as  there  is 
question  only  of  such  things  as  pertain  to  the  rooms  we  liye  in,  no 
serious  error  would  perhaps  ensue.  Much  that  Buskin  has  written  on 
architecture  might  be  cited  as  lending  a  certain  amount  of  conntenanoe 
to  the  notion  that  utility — and  that  of  a  practical,  work-arday  kind, 
not  the  Benthamite  idea  of  art-utility,  which  is  realised  when  aestiietie 
aspirations  are  ministered  to  and  gratified — is  not  only  generaUy 
coincident  with  beauty,  but  identical  with  it.  To  strengthen  their 
position,  our  utilitarians  may  point  to  [Aristotle,  who  quotes  with 
approval  the  ancients,  who  ^'  pronounced  the  beautiful  to  be  the  good." 
The  "  good  "  and  the  tLseful  would  be  identical  in  all  things  pertaining 
to  decorative  art.  But  the  natural  view  is  the  one  which  Buskin  takes. 
He  recognises  beauty  as  an  attribute  wholly  distinct  from  all  else,  and 
so  sensitive  is  he  to  it  that  it  is  matter  of  no  small  astonishment  that^ 
in  common  with  his  pre-Baphaelites,  he  '^prefers  truth  to  beauty." 

A  rule  which  is  but  a  carrying  out  of  the  spirit  of  those  already 
mentioned  prohibits  the  use  of  imitations  and  shams  of  all  sorts. 
Eastlake  says  he  cannot  reject  silver-gilt  articles,  marble-yeneering, 
and  some  other  things,  on  ^'  moral "  grounds.  Certainly,  silver  gilding 
is  commonly  taken  for  what  it  is  worth,  therefore  it  can  scaicely  be 
called  a  deceit.  However,  there  is  a  standard  of  taste  so  severe  as  to 
condemn  that  to  which  the  one-time  President  of  the  Boyal  Academy 
lends  a  certain  countenance.  Bat  what  shall  be  said  of  a  style  of 
woodwork  which  pretends  to  soundness  of  construction,  and  yet  is  fitted 
with  what  may  be  termed  a  mask — a  simulated  structure  and  mouldings 
to  match,  all  glued  on  to  a  foundation  of  wood !  or  of  ornaments  (?)> 
probably  brought  from  the  steam  saw-mills  in  Norway,  and  nailed  on 
to  wood-pannelling  in  what  were  meant  to  be  ^  artistic  "  rooms  in  this 
country  ?  These  things  are  perhaps  less  obviously  bad  than  the  fiilse 
jewelry  and  plate,  the  false  l(ioe, "  blind  "  windows,  and  hosts  of  textile, 
and  other  "  imitations  "  of  the  vulgar  crowd ;  but  they  are  Dead  Sea 
fruit  after  alL  In  the  words  of  YioUet-le-Duc :  ^^  Esp^ns  un  retour 
vers  ces  id^  saines,  et  qu'en  fiedt  de  mobilier  comme  en  toute  chose,  on 
en  viendra  a  comprendre  que  le  goiit  consiste  a  parattre  ce  que  Ton  est^ 
et  non  ce  que  Ton  voudrait  etre."  Machine-made  ornament  is  denounced 
under  the  last-named  rule,  when  it  has  the  dishonesty  to  affect  to  be  what 
it  is  not — hand-made.  But,  even  if  pretending  to  be  nothing  more  than 
it  is,  it  is  always  repulsive  to  the  artistic  eye.  In  ornament  we  seek  two 
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things :  beauty  of  dedgn,  and  beauty  of  execution.  The  latter  affords 
more  pleasure  than  the  former.  It  is  Buskin's  endeavour,  in  treating 
of  art,  to  bring  everything  to  a  root  in  human  passion  or  human  hope. 
-Eastlake  speaks  of  the  work  of  hands,  as  '^  to  the  end  of  all  time  more 
interesting  than  the  result  of  mechanical  precision."  This  manner  of 
looking  for  the  worker,  and  the  worker's  effort  and  ingenuity  in  his 
work,  so  grows  on  one  that  after  a  while  any  other  way  of  viewing 
ornament  becomes  impossible ;  an  artist  will  take  up  a  specimen  of 
some  rude  kind  of  pottery,  and,  with  childlike  delight,  trace  the  potter 
at  his  work  in  the  rough  thumb-marks  and  deep-scratched  lines,  where- 
with he  has  heightened  the  effect  of  the  simple  design — a  delight  not 
to  be  found  in  the  uninteresting  smoothness  of  Sevres  china.  And  so 
it  is  with  colour  in  porcelain.  The  uniformity  of  tint  produced  by 
repeated  washings  of  colour,  is  not  half  so  interesting  as  the  somewhat 
uncertain  and  halting  colouring  given  by  the  brush,  of  which  every 
stroke  can  be  traced,  and  each  stroke  *^  teUs,"  though  they  may  not 
"tell"  equally. 

"  Never  hide  the  construction  "  is  the  emphatic  charge  of  our  teachers 
in  art  matters.  Be  it  a  cupboard  or  a  cathedral  you  are  making,  let 
us,  above  aU,  see  haw  it  is  made !  If  the  design  be  sensible  and 
judicious,  there  is,  from  that  very  fact,  a  pleasure  in  looking  at  it ; 
but,  even  if  there  be  some  lack  of  wisdom  in  the  design,  there  will  be, 
at  any  rate,  an  agreeable  candour  about  the  traceable  expression  of  the 
idea — the  plan.  To  see,  for  example,  in  any  piece  of  furniture,  how 
certain  means  lead  to  a  certain  end,  makes  the  object  interesting  at 
once.  It  then  becomes  a  display  of  skill,  an  example — ^great  or  small — 
of  structural  science.  To  conceal  the  construction  would  make  it  cor- 
respondingly insipid  and  meaningless.  The  want  of  meaning,  its  utter 
purposeleesness,  is  the  besetting  sin  of  that  nineteenth-century-type 
furniture,  which  is  now,  let  us  hope,  fast  feiding  out  of  existence — a 
type  worshipped  under  the  designation  of  the  "  pretty ; "  otherwise,  the 
meretricious ;  for  what  word  but  meretricious  describes  our  "  pretty  " 
things — most  of  them  unmitigated  shams,  and  the  rest  no  worse  (or 
better)  than  "namby-pamby?" 

Decorative  art  is  said  to  be  "  degraded  "  when  it  passes  into  a  direct 
imitation  of  natural  objects.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  better  to  say  that 
pictorial  art  is  "degraded"  when  applied  to  purposes  of  decoration. 
In  any  case,  pictures  used  instead  of  mere  decoration  are  out  of  place, 
and  are,  ipso  facto,  condemned.  The  famous  dictum  of  Lord  Falmerston, 
that  "  dirt  is  matter  in  the  wrong  place,"  may  be  translated  into  art- 
talk  as,  "  Ugliness  is  beauty  in  the  wrong  place ;"  so  vital  a  quality  is 
fitness,  or  appropriateness,  to  all  that  is  connected  with  design.  It  will 
be  readily  granted  that,  to  cut  up  one's  dinner  on  a  picture,  into  the 
painting  of  which  the  artist  had  thrown  all  his  heart  and  mind,  would 
be  desecration.  An  artist  who  paints  on  china  lately  ref  ased  to  execute 
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a  oofitly  order  because  lie  wonld  not "  wa^  his  whole  soul "  on  deGseit 
plates.  An  hcmoar  to  hun  for  so  refasing !  As  with  |Hctares,  so  with 
scalptnre.  We  do  not  want,  for  oar  decorations,  directly  imitatiTe 
earring.  Grood  decoratiye  art  treats  its  subjects  conyeniionallyy  Imi 
much  of  our  wood-carving  offisnds  by  an  OTor-fidelity  to  natural  fozmg. 
Those  persons  whose  bent  is  distinctly  artistic,  and  whose  judgment  is 
not  discipUned  and  toned  down  to  a  proper  severity,  are  more  prone 
than  others  to  elaborate  ornament,  and  to  deal  with  decorative  mufih 
as  they  would  deal  with  pictorial  art.  Amongst  professed  decorators 
at  the  present  time,  the  points  of  diffiarenoe  regard  chiefly  the  kind 
and  quantity  of  ornament,  kai  the  more  or  less  strict  adherence  to  tiw 
law  against  shams. 

Besides  the  large  harvest  of  innocent  joy  which  we  shall  reap  when 
all  the  nascent  reforms  in  decoration  shall  be  carried  out — <when  everj 
article  of  daily  use  shall  delight  us  by  combining  in  itself  *'  beautj 
with  purpose  "—there  is  another  advantage  which  we  may  hope  to 
gain,  namely,  the  valuable  moral  teaching  of  the  honest,  artistio  objects 
which  wiU  meet  our  eyes  at  every  turn.  Can  small  ai^  ugly  fftults  of 
character  flourish  when  surrounded  by  material  beauty,  or  deceit,  in 
the  face  of  a  style  of  design  of  which  the  chief  characteristic  is  a 
straightforward  simplicity?  If  there  be  *' sermons  in  stones,"  may 
there  not  also  be  a  certain  eloquenoe  in  chairs  and  tables  ? 
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CDIIl  /uliU!  Oltb  |)0ttllg. 

By  th¥  Atjthob  of  'THniGB/ 


I  THINK  the  present  geneiation  of  old  folks  xuiderBtand  yomig  folks 
better  than  was  the  case  with  the  latter,  when  I  wore  a  round  jacket 
and  a  big  hat  in  the  year — well!  when  SijAnous  was  Consul,  and 
Harlequin  Guy  Earl  of  Warwick  and  the  Dun  Cow  was  the  pan- 
tomime at  Dmry  Lane.  I  haTe  changed  sides  since  then.  I  am  wi^i 
the  old  folks  now,  but  that  will  not  influence  what  I  haye  to  say.  I 
know  that  I  would  not  treat  any  boy  now  as  that  boy's  grandfather 
thought  it  beooming  to  treat  me  in  respect  of  many  matters,  not 
affecting  morality  and  discipline,  but  having  a  considerable  influenoe 
upon  the  happiness  of  the  subject  and  the  formation  of  his  character. 
The  old  folks — Consule  PlInous — ^had  the  strangest  ideas  as  to  how 
tiie  young  folks  were  to  be  amxised.  They  wanted  to  amuse  theuL  A 
slight  effort  of  memory  would  have  drawn  &om  their  own  youthful 
sufferings  the  way  not  to  do  it  Nursery  tales  neyer  die,  because  you 
tell  your  children  what  pleased  you  in  your  childhood.  Old  toys  and 
games  are  perpetuated  for  a  like  reason.  But  why  my  pastors  and 
masters  treated  me  to  what  they  knew  they  hated  in  their  own  time, 
I  could  never  make  out  For  example,  there  was  the  elderly  gentle- 
man— ^intimate  friend  of  the  fiunily — ^who,  when  you  were  home  for 
the  holidays,  thought  it  pleasant  to  examine  you  publicly  in  iJM 
Latin  grammar ;  to  inquire  if  '^  the  master  "  caned  well ;  and  to  de« 
clare,  with  an  idiotic  leer,  that  he  was  sure  you  did  not  like  plum 
cake.  He  was  as  apt  as  not  to  select  a  juvenile  party  loor  this  inqui- 
sition, thoughtless  of  the  effect  it  might  have  iq>on  the  young  lady  in 
book  muslin  (atat  nine)  whom  you  had  marked  for  your  own.  Then 
there  were  ths  well-intentioned  people  who  invited  you  to  spend  the 
day,  and  inflicted  long  hours  of  torture  upon  you.  You  could  not 
decline.  '' Think  of  ^o^  /  Oh,  how  kind  of  Mrs.  A.;"  or, ''Goand 
kiss  dear  Gou»n  Z.  for  such  a  treat ! "  was  the  par^ital  commentary, 
pre-supposing  acceptance  of  the  proposals  made  on  your  behalf; 
and  tbeoie  was  no  appeaL  Emptors  and  kings  have  come  and  gone ; 
repuUics  haye  sprouted  and  been  nipped  in  the  bud ;  my  cares  and 
waistband  have  increased  with  the  years ;  I  have  served  Her  Majesty 
in  four  quarters  of  the  gbbe;  and  ttie  snows  of— let  us  say  a 
winters'  frost  may  grow,  since  I  had  these  treats.  I  have  ibrgiv^ 
but  will  never,  never ^  ksvbb  forget  them !  Two  of  them,  marked  by 
droumstances  of  peculiar  aggravation,  I  will  narrate.    I  vras  invited 
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by  a  lady  whose  niece  was  going  to  marry  a  relative  of  my  own,  and^ 
Inncheon  over,  they  took  me  for  what  they  pretended  was  a  driye  in 
the  carriage.  That  was  well  enough.  But  the  carriage  drew  up  al- 
Howell  and  James's,  and  there  it  stopped.  There  I  stopped,  too — 
miserable  nrehin  that  I  was ! — ^perched  on  a  high  stool,  watching  the 
piirchases  of  silks,  laces,  and  what  not,  for  five  weary  honrs  by  the 
dock.  Then  I  was  '^  dropped  "  at  home,  and  told  to  thank  my  kind 
friends  **  for  snch  a  pleasant  day ! "  Now,  if  these  kind  friends  had 
known  their  business  as  entertsaners  of  boys,  and  were  obliged  to  shop, 
they  would  have  ''dropped"  me  at  the  Polytechnic  Institaticm  (a 
boy's  paradise  in  those  times),  with  fiye  shillings  in  my  pocket,  and 
then  what  a  day  I  would  have  had !  I  should  haye  seen  the  dissolving 
views,  smelt  Professor  BachofiGaer's  delightful  chemical  smells,  got 
(electrically)  tickled  all  over,  and  have  pelted  coppers  at  the  diver 
when  the  Boyal  George  (of  eighteen  ounces  register  tonnage,  bnilt  in 
compartments  like  a  cut  puz^e,  and  tied  together  with  string)  waa 
blown  up  in  the  tank. 

When  I  visited  dear  Cousin  Z. — a  maiden  lady  of  mature  age,  with 
three  fat  poodles  and  a  companion — I  was  immediately  regaled  with 
a  gingerbread  nut  and  a  glass  of  cowslip  wine.  That^  agt^  was  a 
good  beginning.  Then,  having  given  satisfactory  replies  to  such 
questions  as — How  are  papa  and  mamma,  brother  and  sister?  how  I 
liked  my  school  ?  and  whether  I  was  a  good  boy,  and  *'  minded  my 
book  "  ? — I  was  left  to  myself,  and  dear  cousin  resumed  her  knitting.. 
Of  course,  I  kicked  the  rungs  of  my  chair,  and  was  told  not  to  fidget 
like  a  dear.  My  fidgeting  was  not  ''  like  a  dear,"  as  this  sentence 
would  seem  to  imply,  but  I  was  given  to  understand  that  abstinence 
therefrom  would  be  so  regarded.  When  my  reetiessnees  took  other 
forms,  I  was  told  I  might  go  and  play  in  the  garden.  The  gardea 
was  a  parallelogram  of  soot-coloured-  earth  and  mangy  grass,  twenty 
yards  by  twelve,  in  which  one  low-spirited  lilac  tree,  which  had  seent 
better  days,  appeared  to  bewail  its  solitary  lot  Here  I  was  to  pUxy 
— at  what  ?  There  was  not  a  single  implement  whidi  by  the  highe^ 
ingenuity  could  be  converted  into  a  plaything.  The  tree  was  too* 
slight  to  be  climbed.  There  was  no  one  to  speak  to.  If  I  could 
have  had  out  dear  cousin's  two  fat  dogs,  I  might  have  obtained  both 
amusement  and  revenge ;  but  their  company  was  denied.  They  did 
not  like  littie  boys,  and  might  bite  me.  I  began  to  throw  stones  at 
something,  but  a  missile  going  astray  over  the  wall,  this  pastime  was 
stopped  by  a  complaint  from  next  door,  and  probably  gave  me  a  bad 
character  with  the  neighbours.  The  fkirest  Capulet  did  not  pnty  for 
night  more  fervently  than  did  I.  But  night  brought  no  relief  to  me. 
Dear  cousin  was  accustomed  to  have  *  Blair's  Sermons '  read  to  her  by 
the  companion  of  an  evening  after  dinner,  and  I  was  told  to  ^be  at- 
tentive."   This  religious  exercise,  I  regret  to  say,  was  of  littie  profit 
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to  me.  When  I  got  home,  and  was  asked  how  I  enjoyed  myself  I 
lied.  To  have  told  the  truth  wonld  have  implied  that  I  had  heen 
naughty.  I  had  not  the  moral  courage  to  say  that  dear  cousin  was  a 
bore,  and  that  I  loathed  her  garden  and  *  Blair's  Sermons.'  I  trust 
that  this  particular  instance  of  mendacity  will  be  debited  to  those  wha 
(indirectly,  perhaps,  but  surely)  taught  children  to  say  they  liked 
things  that  they  hated,  because  it  would  look  as  though  they  were 
"good." 

Then  the  books  they  gaye  us!  These  were  not  so  bad  as  they  had 
been.  Dear  old  *  Peter  Parley '  was  to  the  fore;  but  even  he  is  prosy 
in  comparison  to  the  works  the  present  young  folks  get  What  they 
would  say  to  the  inflictions  of  the  ^  Sandford  and  Merton '  school 
which  were  put  upon  me,  I  tremble  to  think.  I  should  expect  to 
haye  those  once  popular  (?)  yolumes  shied  at  my  head  the  next  time  I 
called  after  presentation  thereofl  There  was  a  dreadful  book  called 
the  '  Fairchild  Family ' — a  book  breathing  enyy,  hatred,  malice,  and 
all  uncharitableness  in  eyery  chapter.  One  of  the  wretched  little 
Fairohilds  did  something  naughty,  I  forget  exactly  what — slapped  his 
sister  or  something  equally  yile — and  was  taken  by  papa  at  night  to  a 
desolate  moor  where  a  murderer  was  hanging  in  chains,  and  had  hi» 
senses  half  scared  out  of  him.  This  literature  treated  naughtiness 
with  Spartan  severity.  Nothing  short  of  being  tossed  by  a  bull,  or 
drowned  in  the  pond,  or  getting  the  scarlet  fever,  was  sufficient  to 
pimish  naughty  Tom;  wUkt  good  Henry  was  invested  with  quaUtiea 
which  made  us  bum  to  pundi  his  sleek  head,  and  besmurch  that 
dean  ooUar,  of  which  such  a  fuss  ins  made,  with  his  nose  blood! 
Against  stuff  like  this,  genial  Albert  Smith  (a  rare  hand  with  young 
folk)  wrote  those  lines,  breathing  what  he  called  a  ''  milder  spirit,'"' 
such  as — 

''Baby  sat  in  the  window  seat, 
Mary  pushed  him  oat  in  the  street; 
Baby  fell,  and  was  spiked  in  the  airey. 
And  mamma  Jield  wp  her  finger  at  Mar^." 

"  Bobby  stole  a  lucif  er  match. 
And  stuck  it  alight  in  a  farmer's  thatch — 
The  farmer's  house  to  the  ground  was  brought. 
*0h  Bob!'  said  the  farmer,  'you  did/nH  (mght,*" 

And  school  ?  what  a  change  has  come  over  that  I  Set  aside  esta- 
blishments of  the  Dotheboys  Hall  type,  and  I  will  venture  to  say 
that  thousands  of  gentlemen's  sons,  for  whose  board  and  tuition  hand- 
some sums  were  paid  in  those  times,  obtained  worse  treatment  and  less 
education  than  young  thieves  in  a  reformatory  do  now.  The  starting 
principle  was  that  a  boy  was  a  young  wild  beast  and  a  lion,  and  would 
be  worse  if  he  had  a  chance.  In  the  fiction  of  the  day,  we  often  read 
of  Young  Hopeful  being  sent  to  school  as  a  punishment.    Bevolts, 
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mnmBgs  away,  barringB  out,  and  similar  resoltB  were  commoiL  Wh&a 
was  the  last  '^barriDg  out," in  a  krge  school,  I  wonder?  School — 
Consule  Planeo — was  a  jail,  in  which  tike  hig  prisoners  ill-treated  ibe 
weak  ones,  and  all  were  abased  by  the  turnkeys.  Boys  WOTked  witii- 
ont  sympathy  and  played  without  encouragement.  It  wb0  cteemed 
good  for  them  to  rough  ii  Boughing  it  was  to  be  cold,  dirty,  and  im- 
comfortable ;  to  have  the  stomadi  of  a  pig  and  the  spirit  of  a  Fantee! 
Licking  was  the  panacea.  LearniDg — that  is  to  say,  some  Latin  and 
Greek — was  to  be  licked  in,  and  nonsense — by  which  was  g^ierally 
meant  what  would  fit  a  boy  for  his  mother's  drawing-room — ^was  to  be 
licked  out  In  my  early  sdiool  days  no  boy  dared  own  to  sisten. 
Think  of  that,  happy  youngsters !  for  whom  jwetty  girl  relatives  are, 
in  these  better  times,  a  glory  and  a  defence. 

In  spite  of  the  old  rSffime,  many  boys  struggled  up,  somdiow,  into 
useful  members  of  society.  Its  direct  result  was  the  creation  (by 
revulsion)  of  the  mimeny-pimeny  dandy  of  the  period,  who  wore  tight 
boots  and  stays,  and  thought  he  had  once  eaten  a  pea ;  (by  approba- 
tion) of  the  n^o-mohawk,  who  got  drunk  on  beer,  wroiched  koddEers, 
and  beat  the  police ;  and  (by  reaction)  of  the  youth  who  got  the  bit 
between  his  teeth,  knocked  over  the  traces,  and  went  to  the  bad  at 
full  gallop  the  moment  the  reins  were  slacked.  This  latter  was  the 
''  good  boy  "  of  the  story  books — he  who  never  came  into  the  hois» 
with  dirty  shoes,  or  made  a  noise,  or  teased  the  cat.  George 
Barnwell  was  sucha  ''good  boy"(mce,aooofdingto  thedd,  old  eong: 

"  Georgey  Barnwell  was  a  very  good  boy, 
Always  a-minding  what  he  was  about. 
Never  went  a-drinking,  roving,  loving, 
'Cause  why,  his  Nnnky  never  let  him  out,^* 

Well,  he  got  out  at  last,  Miss  Millwood  took'  hold  of  him,  and  th«e 
was  an  end  of  Kunky.  I  am  sorry  for  Nunky ;  but  if  he  had  treated 
Master  George  with  a  little  more  outing,  the  probability  is  that  his 
disease  would  have  taken  a  milder  form.  The  present  system  has  its 
faults ;  but  its  ''  lauguid  swell "  is  a  great  improyement  upon  the  <dd 
''  daudy ;  "  it  does  not  sanction  the  possession  of  a  museum  of  door- 
knockers, bells,  and  policemen's  hats,  as  part  of  the  furniture  of  a 
gentleman's  room ;  and  the  young  man,  from  the  country  or  town,  of 
the  period  is  not  gotten  over  so  eaaly  as  in  the  good  old  days. 

But  how  about  the  relative  morality  ?  I  will  admit  that  aome  boys 
catdi  the  vices  ot  men  earlier  than  they  used  to  do,  and  this  is  bad; 
only  if  they  leave  them  off  sooner  (as  I  think  they  do),  and  have 
them  milder,  the  result  is  not  unfavourable  in  t^  long  run.  We 
worship  physical  prowess  to  an  absurd  degree,  and  this  would  oeate 
a  coarse  and  violent  tone  but  for  the  rule  tiiat  it  is  not  ^  good  form  " 
to  get  angry  and  resent  anything.    I  did  not  intend  to  moralise  when 
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I  began :  I  have  been  led  into  it ;  so  I  apologisei  and  go  back  to  my 
toxt. 

The  well-meaning  old  folks  who  blighted  some  of  the  days  of  my 
youth  with  "  treats/'  sinned  beoanse  they  did  not  know  what  to  do 
-with  me,  and  I  dared  not  act  for  myself.  The  yonng  folks  are  bolder 
now.  If  I  were  a  boy  again,  and  were  asked  to  spend  the  day,  as 
soon  as  luncheon  was  nearly  over  I  should  help  myself  to  a  glass  of 
dry  sherry,  and  say,  "  Now,  my  dear  Mrs.  Z.,  I  am  at  your  service, 
^hat  shall  we  do  ?  "  To  which  she  would  reply,  "  Well,  I  must  go 
out  shopping,  but  you  can  do  what  you  like.  We  haye  stalls  at  the 
Prince  of  Wales's,  so  must  dine  at  six."  Or  perhaps  I  should  make 
my  own  plans  thus :  '^  I  am  going  to  call  on  my  friend  Charley  Howell, 
-who  lives  somewhere  near  this — capital  fellow,  Charley !  if  you've  no 
objection,  I'll  bring  him  back  to  dinner  " — and  this  out  of  my  fifteen- 
year-old  mouth  with  all  the  aplomb  of  a  colonel  in  the  Chiards ! 
Mrs.  Z.  would  be  "  charmed "  to  make  Charley's  acquaintance,  and 
go  forth  a  free  woman. 

When  Mr.  Z.  comes  home,  he  would  no  more  think  of  examining 
Charley  and  me,  or  indulging  in  those  old-time  inanities  about  cane- 
ing  and  cake,  than  he  would  of  putting  any  young  barrister  who 
happened  to  be  his  guest  through  his  facmgs  about  the  rule  in 
Shelley's  case  by  way  of  amusement  If  any  reference  be  made  to 
school,  it  will  be  in  connection  with  the  Eleven,  or  the  boats.  If  we 
go  to  the  theatre — ^instead  of  slinking  in,  a  charge  and  an  obstruction 
to  my  entertainers,  I  should  give  the  coachman  his  orders,  offer 
Mrs.  Z.  my  arm,  conduct  her  to  her  stall,  and  wither  with  a  stony 
stare  anyone  who  presumes  to  get  in  our  way.  I  should  speak  of  hen: 
thereafter  as  "  a  delightful  woman,"  and  she  of  me  as  a  *^  nice,  manly 
boy."  The  young  folks  could  not  have  brought  about  this  change  for 
themselves ;  the  old  folks  have  made  it — and  they  are  wise.  The 
Mesdames  Z.,  who  encourage  boys  to  be  attentive  and  req)ectful,  who 
make  them  feel  at  home  in  drawing-rooms,  and  cultivate  in  them  a 
taste  for  the  society  of  good  women,  do  an  immense  service  to  society. 
They  make  them  precodons  and  conceited  ?  Some  of  tiiem,  perhaps ; 
but  never  mind.  You  cannot  have  everything.  Precocity  and  con- 
ceit will  get  worn  off— trust  the  girls  for  that ! 

This  reminds  me  that  there  are  young  folks  of  the  feminine  gender. 
I  know  nothing  about  them.  I  never  was  anything  but  a  boy 
myself;  so  have  only  treated  of  boys.  I  should  not  in  the  least 
mind  beginning  life  again  as  a  pretty  girl  of  nineteen,  the  only  child 
d  a  rich  but  well-conducted  papa  uid  mamma,  with  all  the  modern 
improvements.  But  even  then  I  should  only  see  (me  side  of  the  case, 
so  perhaps  I  had  better  leave  it  alone. 
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Chapter  VI. 

The  annnal  entertainment  at  Broeedale  was  on  an  nnnsual  scale  ibis 
year.  The  house  was  ftdl,  and  foil  of  eligible  people.  Mr.  St  George 
Wilton,  it  is  true,  had  departed  without  laying  himself  and  his  diplo- 
matic honours  at  Miss  Sayille's  feet ;  but  that  accomplished  young 
lady  was  upheld  by  the  consciousness  that  his  soldier-cousin  would  be 
there  to  fill  his  place,  and  would  be  no  mean  substitute. 

This  celebration  of  Sir  Peter  Fergusson's  birthday  was  instituted  hj 
his  admiring  wife,  who  found  it  useful  as  a  sort  of  rallying  point  at  a 
difficult  season,  and  helped  the  family  radiance  to  obliterate  the  whilom 
revered  Grits  of  Brosedale ;  and  Sir  Peter,  to  whom  money  was  no 
object,  allowed  himself  to  be  flattered  and  fooled  into  this  piece  0/ 
popularity-huntmg  as  "  advisable  "  and  the  "  right  thing." 

Wilton  dressed  and  drove  over  to  Brosedale,  in  a  mingled  state  of 
resolution  and  anxiety.  Although  he  seemed  as  pleasant  a  companion, 
as  good  a  shot,  as  bold  a  rider  as  ever  to  his  Hussar  hosts,  he  foond 
plenty  of  time  to  think,  to  examine,  and  to  torment  himself.  He 
had  not  reached  his  thirty-fifth  year  without  a  sprinkling  of  I0T& 
affitirs,  some  of  them,  especially  of  early  date,  fiery  enough,  but  no 
previous  fancy  or  passion  had  taken  such  deep  hold  upon  him  as  tiie 
present  one.  Like  many  of  the  better  sort  of  men,  he  looked  on  women 
as  pretty,  charming  toys,  to  be  kindly  and  honourably  treated,  caied 
for  and  protected,  but  chiefly  created  for  man's  pleasure,  to  give  a 
certain  grace  to  his  existence  when  good,  and  to  spoil  it  when  wicked. 
A  woman  with  convictions,  with  an  individual  inner  life ;  a  woman  he 
could  talk  to,  as  to  a  friend,  apart  from  her  personal  attraction;  * 
woman  who  spoke  to  him  as  if  love-making  was  not  thought  of  between 
them ;  a  woman  to  whom  he  dared  not  make  love  lest  he  should  lose 
those  delicious  glimpses  of  heart  and  mind,  so  fresh,  so  utterly  ^' 
conscious  of  their  own  charm— this  was  something  quite  beyond  his 
experience.  Then,  to  a  true  gentleman,  her  strangely  forlorn,  isolated 
position  hedged  her  round  with  a  strong  though  invisible  fence;  and 
the  great  difficulty  of  meeting  her  alone,  of  finding  opportunities  io 
win  her,  and  rouse  her  from  her  pleasant  but  provolong  ease  and 
friendliness — all  conspired  to  fan  the  steadily  increasing  fire.  Occupy 
himself  as  he  might,  the  sound  of  her  voice  was  ever  in  his  ear;  her 
soft,  earnest,  fearless  eyes  for  ever  in  his  sight.  What  a  companiofl 
she  would  be,  with  her  bright  intelligence,  her  quick  sympathy,  her 
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artistic  taste  I — and  through  all  this  attraction  of  fancy  and  intelligence 
ran  the  electric  current  of  strong  passion,  the  intense  longing  to  read 
love  in  her  eyes,  to  feel  the  clasp  of  her  slender  arms,  to  hold  her  to 
his  heart,  and  press  his  lips  to  hers !  He  had  known  many  fairer 
women,  bnt  none  before  had  stirred  his  deeper,  better  natore  like  this 
friendless,  obscure  girl,  on  whom  he  inyoluntaiily  looked  with  more  of 
reverence  than  the  haughtiest  peeress  had  called  forth;  and  come 
what  might,  he  would  not  lose  her  for  lack  of  boldness  to  face  the 
possible  ills  of  an  unequal  match. 

Wilton  did  not  deceive  himself  as  to  the  seeming  insanity  of  such  a 
marriage.  He  knew  what  Moncrief  would  say ;  what  the  world  in 
which  he  lived  would  say — for  that  he  cared  little ;  but  he  looked 
ahead.  He  knew  his  means  were  limited  for  a  man  in  his  position  ; 
but  there  were  good  appointments  in  Lidia  and  elsewhere  for  miUtary 
men  with  administrative  capacities  and  tolerable  interest ;  and  with 
Ella  Bivers  and  plenty  of  work,  home  and  happiness  would  exist  any- 
where, everywhere.  Lord  St.  George !  Ay ;  there  lay  a  difficulty. 
However,  he  was  certainly  a  perfectly  free  agent;  but  it  went  sorely 
against  him  to  resign  the  prospect  of  wealth  to  support  the  rank 
which  must  come  to  him.  Lisensibly  he  had  appropriated  it  in  his  mind 
since  his  interview  with  the  old  peer,  and  now  he  wished  more  than 
ever  to  secure  it  for  Ella's  sake.  Whatever  might  be  the  obscurity  of 
her  origin,  she  would  give  new  dignity  to  a  coronet,  if  she  would 
accept  him.  It  was  this  "  if"  that  lay  at  the  root  of  the  anxiety  with 
whidi  Wilton  drove  to  Brosedale,  and  struggled  to  be  lively  and 
agreeable  while  the  guests  assembled,  for  he  was  unusually  early. 
Who  could  foresee  whether  that  wonderful  xmconsciousness  whidi 
characterised  Miss  Bivers*  manner  might  not  be  the  result  of  a  pre- 
occupied heart  ?  At  the  idea  of  a  rival — ^a  successful  rival — Wilton 
felt  murderous,  while  smiling 'and  complimenting  Miss  Saville  as  they 
stood  together  in  the  music-room,  where  the  first  arrivals  were 
received. 

"  I  thought  St.  George  had  left  some  time  ago,"  he  said,  observing 
that  gentleman  approach. 

'^  He  returned  for  the  ball,"  replied  Miss  Saville,  who  was  looking 
very  handsome  in  a  superb  toilette.  "  He  dances  divinely.  We  could 
not  have  got  on  without  him." 

''  Dancing  is  a  diplomatic  accomplishment,"  said  Wilton  gravely. 
*'  I  am  told  there  used  to  be  a  competition  ballet  once  a  year  at 
Whitehall,  for  which  leave  was  granted  at  remote  missions ;  but  the 
advantages  possessed  by  the  Paris  and  Yienna  attaehSs  over  those  in 
Yancouver's  Land  and  the  Cannibal  Islands  were  so  unfiedr  that  it  has 
been  discontinued ;  besides,  old  H is  opposed  to  the  graces." 

This  speech  permitted  St.  George  to  come  up,  and  he  immedi- 
ately engaged  the  beautiful  Helen  for  the  first  waltz. 
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''I  think  "sm  may  as  ivell  begin,  Helen,''  said  Lady  Feargnaoaa; 
"  we  can  make  np  two  or  three  qnadrilles.  ^  Come,  Lord  Ogilyie  *' — 
this  to  a  fledgeling  lord,  who  had  been  caught  for  the  occasiim — ''  take 
Miss  Sayille  to  the  ball-roonL 

**  Where  is  yoni^  youngest  daughter.  Lady  Fergnsson?*  asked 
Colonel  Wilton.  ^'  I  suppose  on  snch  an  occasion  she  is  permitted  to 
share  the  pomps  and  Tanifcies.    Eh  ?" 

**  Oh,  Isabel !  She  has  already  gone  into  the  ball-room  wi&  Mias 
Walker ;  but  I  cannot  permit  yon  to  throw  yourself  away  on  a  school 
girl.    Let  me  introduce  you  to " 

"  My  dear  Lady  Fergusson,  you  must  permit  me  the  libertj  of 
choice.    Isabel  or  nothing,"  he  interrupted. 

*'  Very  well,"  said  Lady  Ferguason,  with  a  slight,  but  pleased  smile. 

Colonel  WUtcMi  offered  his  arm,  and  they  proceeded  to  ihe  ball-room. 
It  was  the  largest  of  two  large  drawing-rooms,  only  separated  by  hand- 
some columns.  Cleared  of  furniture  and  profusely  deeorat^  wifli 
flowers,  it  was  spacious  and  attractiye  enough  to  satisfy  the  wfldest 

D shire  imagination,  nor  was  it  beneath  the  approyal  of  the 

experienced  Londoners  staying  in  the  house.  At  one  end  it  opened 
on alarge  fragrant  conservatory ;  here  the  band  was  stationed ;  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  second  drawing-room  was  an  apartment  deyoted  to 
refreshments,  and  again  communicating  with  the  conseryatory  bj  a 
glass-covered  passage  lined  with  trq>ical  shrubs,  lighted  by  soft, 
groxmd-glaas  lionps,  uid  warmed  to  a  delicious  temperature.  When 
Wilton  entered  the  ball-room  the  first  sets  of  quadrilles  were  being 
formed.  He  soon  perceived  Isabel  standing  beside  her  stq>&ther,  and 
Miss  Walker,  in  festive  attire,  conversing  with  a  learned-looking  old 
gentleman  in  qpectades  at  a  little  distance.  Wilton's  heart  failed 
hun.  Where  vTas  Ella  Bivers?  Had  Donald  insisted  on  keeping 
her  a  prisoner  lest  she  might  enjoy  a  pleasure  he  oould^not  share  ? 

However,  he  asked  the  delighted  school-girl  to  dance  vritha  suitaUe 
air  of  enjoyment,  and  before  the  third  figure  began^had  extracted  the 
following  information. 

"  Donald  has  been  frightfully  cross  all  day ;  he  always  is  when  we 
have  a  ball ;  and  he  has  kept  Miss  Bivers  so  late.  "^  But  I  think  she 
is  ready  now;  she  vras  to  wait  in  tiie  conservatray  till  Miss  Walker 
went  for  her,  as  she  could  not  very  well  come  in  alone." 

After  which  communication  Miss  Isabel  Savilla  :found;her  ^partner 
slightly  absent,  and  given  rather  to  spasmodic  spmrts  of  converBatian 
than  to  continuous  agreeability.  In  truth,  the  quadrillej^seemed  very 
long.  He  v^atched  Miss  Walker  carefully ;  she  was^still  al<me,  and — 
if  such  a  phrase  could  be  apjdied  to  anything  so  rigid — ^fluttering 
amiably  from  one  dowager  to  another  among  the  smaUer  .^gentry 
invited  once  a  year. 

"  Now,  Colonel  Wilton,"  said  Lady  Fergusson  when  the  quadrille 
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was  oyer, ''  I  will  introduoe  yon  to  a  charming  partxier — an  heiresB^  a 
beUe " 

"  Do  not  think  of  it,"  he  intemipted.  ''  I  have  almost  forgotten 
how  to  dance;  you  had  better  keep  me  as  a  reserve  fond  for  the 
partnerless  and  forlorn." 

Wilton  stepped  back  to  make  way  for  some  new  arriyals ;  still,  no 
sign  of  Ella.  Miss  Walker  was  in  deep  conyersation^with  a  stout 
lady  in  maroon  satin  and  black  lace ;  she  had  evidently  forgotten  her 
promise ;  so,  slipping  through  the  rapidly-increasmg  crowd,  Wilton 
executed  a  bold  and  skilful  flank  movement. 

[Passing  bdiind.  the  prettily  ornamented  stand  occupied'  by  the 
musicians,  just  as  they  struck  up  a  delicious  waltz,  he  plunged  into 
the  dimly^lighted  recesses  of  the  cons^hratory  in  search  oi  the  missing 
girl.  She  was  not  there,  so  he  dared  to  penetrate  into  the  passage 
before  mentioned,  on  which  one  or  two  doors  opened ;  one  of  them 
was  open,  letting  in  a  brilliant  light  &om  the  room  behind,  and  just 
upon  the  threshold  rtood  EUa  iUvers,  with  an  expectant  look  in  her 
eyes.  Wilton  paused  in  his  approach,  so  impressed  was  he  by  her 
air  of  distinction.  The  delicate  white  of  her  neck  and  arms  showed 
through  her  dress  of  black  gauze ;  her  dark  brown,  glossy  hair  braided 
back  into  wide,  plaited  loops  behind  her  small  ^ell-like  ear,  and 
brought  round  the  head  in  a  sort  of  crown,  against  which  lay  her 
only  (Nmament,  a  white  camelja  with  its  dark  green  leaves.  As  she 
stood  thus,  still  and  composed,  waiting  patiently  and  looking  so  purely, 
softly,  colourless,  and  lair,  the  quiet  grace  of  her  figure,  the  dude 
transparency  of  her  drapory,  associated  her  in  Wilton  s  &ncy  with 
the  tender  beauty  of  mocmlight ;  but,  as  the  thought  passed  through 
his  brain,  he  stepped  forward  and  accosted  her. 

^'  I  have  come  to  claim  the  waltz  you  promised  me,  Miss  Bivera" 

She  started,  and  coloured  slightly*  '^  Yes,"  she  replied,  '^  I  am 
ready,  as  you  have  remembered.  I  am  waiting  for  Miss  Wadker,  who 
promised  to  come  for  me." 

''  She  is  engaged  with  some  people  in  the  ball-room,  so  I  ventured 
to  come  in  her  place." 

He  bowed,  and  offered  his  arm  as  he  spoke  with  &e  utmost  defer- 
ence; and  Miss  BiverB,  with  ooe  quick,  surpriied  glance,  took  it  in 
silence. 

^  Ton  remembered  your  jMramise  ta  me  ?"  asked  Wilton,  a9  they 
passed  through  the  conservatory. 

**  Scarcely,"  she  replied  with  a  dight  smile.  "^  I  did  not  think  of 
it  till  you  spoke." 

^  And  hal  I  been  a  little  later  I  should  have  found  you  waltzing 
with  some  more  fovtunate  foUow  ?" 

"  Yes,  very  likely,  had  any  one  else  asked  me.  Yon  see,"  apologeti* 
cally,  '^  I  am  very  fond  of  dancing,  and  I  know  so  few-— or  rather  I 
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know  no  one — so  had  yon  not  come,  and  I  had.waited  for  yon,  I  mi^ 
never  have  danced  at  all." 

"  But  you  knew  I  would  come,"  exclaimed  Wilton  eagerly. 

Mias  Bivers  shook  her  head,  raising  her  eyes  to  his  with  the  first 
approach  to  anything  like  coquetry  he  had  ever  noticed  in  her,  though 
playfukess  would  be  the  truer  description. 

'*  You  knew  I  would  come,"  he  repeated. 

"Indeed  I  did  not." 

These  words  brought  them  to  the  ball-room,  and  as  they  stepped 
out  into  the  light  and  fragrance  of  the  bright,  well-filled,  decorated 
room,  Wilton's  companion  uttered  a  low  exolmation  of  delight 

''How  beautiM!  how  charming — and  the  music!  Gome  let  us 
^ance,  we  are  losing  time.  Oh,  how  long  it  is  since  I  danced! 
How  glad  I  am  you  came  for  me !" 

Wilton  tried  to  look  into  her  eyes,  to  catch  their  expression  when 
«he  uttered  these  words,  but  in  vain — they  were  wandering  with  ani- 
mated delight  over  the  gay  scene  and  whirling  figures,  while  her  hand, 
half  [unconsciously,  was  stretched  up  to  his  shoulder.  The  next 
moment  they  were  floating  away  to  the  strains  of  one  of  Strauss's 
dreamy  waltzes. 

''  And  where  did  "you  last  dance  ?"  asked  Wilton,  as  they  paused 
for  breath. 

''  Oh,  at  M ,  under  the  great  chestnut  trees.    There  was  an 

Austrian  band  there ;  and,  although  such  tyrants,  they  make  excell^it 
music,  the  Austrians.    It  was  so  lovely  and  fresh  that  evening." 
I,  "  And  who  were  your  partners — ^Austrian  or  Italian  ?' 

"  Neither.  I  only  danced  with  Diego — dear,  good  Diego.  Do  not 
6peak  of  it !  I  want  to  forget  now.  I  want  to  enjoy  this  one  even- 
ing—just this  one." 

ThereJIwas  wonderful  pathos  in  her  voice  and  eyes ;  but  Wilton  only 
6aid,^.''  Then  if  you  are  rested,  we  will  go  on  again."  He  could  not 
trust  himself  to  say  more  at  that  moment. 

When  the  dance  was  ended;  Wilton,  anxious  to  avoid  drawing  any 
notice  upon  his  partner,  led  her  at  once  to  Miss  Walker,  and  con- 
siderably astonished  that  lady  by  asking  her  for  the  next  quadrille. 
For  several  succeeding  dances  he  purposely  avoided  Ella,  while  he  dis- 
tributed^ his  attentions  with  judicious  impartiality ;  although  he 
managed^to  see  that  she  danced  more  than  once,  but  never  with 
St.  George,  who  seemed  to  avoid  her. 

At  last  i^e  move  to  supper  was  made,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  gay 
gallop  was  played,  to  employ  the  younger  guests,  and  keep  them  from 
orowding^upon  their  elders  while  in  the  sacred  occupation  of  eating. 
Seeing  the  daughters  of  the  house  deeply  engaged,  Wilton  indulged 
himself  in  another  dance  with  EUa.  When  they  ceased,  the  room  was 
well  nigh  cleared. 
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^*  Now^  tell  me,"  said.  Wilton— his  beart  beating  fast,  for  he  was  re- 
solved not  to  part  with  his  companion  nntil  he  had  told  her  the 
passionate  love  which  she  had  inspired — ^till  he  had  won  her  to  some 
ayowal,  or  promise,  or  explanation — "  tell  me,  haye  you  had  nothing 
all  this  time  ?    No  ice,  or  wine,  or " 

"  Tes— an  ice ;  it  was  very  good." 

^'  And  you  would  like  another  ?  Gome,  we  are  more  likely  to  find 
it  in  the  re&eshment-room  than  at  supper,  and  be  less  crowded  too ; 
unless  your  mind  is  fixed  on  game-pie  and  champagne  ?'  While  he 
forced  himself  to  speak  lightly,  he  scarce  heard  his  own  spoken 
words,  for  listening  to  the  burning  sentenoes  forming  themselves  in  his 
brain,  and  for  planning  how  to  find  some  blessed  opportunity  of  being 
alone  with  the  fair  girl,  whose  hand,  as  it  rested  on  his  arm,  he  could 
not  help  pressing  to  his  side. 

"  No,  no,"  she  exclaimed,  smiling,  *^  I  do  not  care  for  game-pie ;  but 
I  should  like  an  ice." 

^'  Then  we  will  make  for  the  refreshment-room."  It  was  nearly 
empty,  but  not  quite ;  one  or  two  couples  and  a  few  waiters  rendered 
it  anything  but  a  desirable  solitude.  However,  Wilton  composed 
himself  as  best  he  could  to  watch  Ella  eat  her  ice,  while  he  sdaced 
himself  with  a  tumbler  of  champagne.  ''  Who  have  you  been  dancing 
with  ?"  he  asked,  trying  to  make  her  speak  and  look  at  him. 

''  I  do  not  know.  One  gentleman  was  introduced  to  me  by  Isabel ; 
the  other  introduced  himself.  I  liked  him  the  best,  although  he  is  a 
soldier" — a  laughing  glance  at  Wilton — "  and  he  says  he  knows  you." 

"  Oh,  young  Langley  of  the  15th,  I  suppose?" 

"  He  dances  very  badly — much  worse  than  you  do." 

*'  That  is  a  very  disheartening  speech.  I  thought  I  rather  distin- 
guished myself  this  evening ;  but  I  suppose  your  friend  Diego  could 
distance  me  considerably." 

''  You  mean  he  danced  better  ?" — ^pausing,  with  a  spoonful  of  ice 
half  way  to  her  lips.  "Well,  yes;  you  r^y  dance  very' well  I 
enjoyed  my  dance  with  you ;  but  Diego  1  his  dancing  was  superb !" 

"  Was  he  hot  rather  old  for  such  capering  ?" 

"  Old !  Ah,  no.  Diego  never  was,  never  will  be  old.  Poor  fellow ! 
You  would  like  Di^o,  if  you  knew  him." 

"You  think  so?' — ^very  doubtfully — ** however,  we  were  not  to 
talk  about  him.  Let  me  take  away  your  plate.  And  have  you 
managed  to  enjoy  your  evening  ?" 

"  Well,  no  " — looking  up  to  him  with  wistful  eyes—"  that  is  the 
truth.  It  is  so  terribly  strange  and  lonely,  I  was  thinking  of  stealing 
away  when  you  asked  me  for  that  gallop." 

"  Let  us  go  and  see  Donald,"  exclaimed  Wilton,  abruptly  rising. 
"  His  room  opens  on  the  other  side  of  the  conservatory,  does  it  not?" 

"  But  he  is  not  there;  he  is  gone  to  bed?" 

VOL.  XLni.  2  Y 
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^Had  be  gone  when  70m  came  away?" 

'^  No ;  but  he  was  quite  worn  out  with  his  own  croflsnesB,  and  ip,  I 
hope,  fiMBt  afldeep  by  this  time.** 

^  Well,  I  am  under  the  impression  that  be  is  still  np." 

''  Did  any  one  tell  you  ?  How  very  wrong.  He  oagki  to  be  in 
bed.    I  shall  go  and  see.*' 

''  Tes ;  yon  had  better.  It  is  half-past  twelve.  Let  me  go  with  yon; 
I  may  be  of  some  nse." 

**  Gome,  then,"  said  due,  franUy ;  and  Wilton  followed  her,  fiseling 
that  he  was  about  to  reap  the  reward  of  the  self-oontrd  by  which  be 
had  won  back  her  ccmfid^ice,  whith  he  feared  his  unguarded  glance 
had  shaken  when  they  had  last  meL 

Ella  Biyers  walked  quickly  down  the  passage  leading  to  the  ooc- 
serratory,  now  quite  deserted,  the  band  haying  gone  to  refredi,  and 
crossed  to  a  glass  door,  through  which  light  still  shone.  ^  I  do 
belieye  he  is  up.  The  lamp  is  still  burning."  She  opened  it  and 
stepped  in.  WUton  followed,  dexterously  dropjong  the  curtain  as  he 
passed  through. 

**  No ;  he  is  gone,"  said  Ella,  looking  round.    ^  I  am  so  glad  !* 

**  So  am  I,"  exclaimed  Wilton,  most  sincerely. 

^'  How  quiet  and  comfortable  the  room  looks,"  continued  his  com- 
panion, drawing  off  her  gloyes.  ''  I  shall  not  return  to  the  ball ;  it  is 
no  {dace  for  me ;  so  good-night,  Colonel  Wilton." 

^  Not  yet,"  he  exchimed,  in  a  low,  earnest  tone.  ^  Hear  me  first — 
I  cannot  hdp  speaking  abruptly — I  dare  not  lose  so  precions  an 
opportunity."  He  approached  her  as  he  spoke.  She  was  standing  by 
a  large  writing-taUe  near  the  fireplace,  where  the  last  embers  were 
dying  out;  she  had  just  laid  down  her  gloyes,  and,  resting  one  hand 
upon  the  table,  looked  up  with  a  wondering,  startled  expression.  Her 
total  unconsiousness  of  what  was  coming  struck  Wilton  dumb  for  a 
moment ;  but  he  was  naturally  resolute,  and  had  the  adyaniage  of 
haying  thoroughly  made  up  his  mind.  '^  Although  I  haye  done  my 
besfrto  mask  my  fedings,"  he  resumed,  speaking  rapidly,  bat  with 
unmistakable  emotion,  **  fearing  to  frighten  you  firom  the  Mendly  con- 
fidence you  haye  hitherto  shown  me,  I  cannot  hide  or  suppress  them 
any  longer — I  must  tell  you  I  loye  you !  I  must  ask  if  there  is 
a  chance  for  me  with  you  ?  I  know  it  is  audacious  to  address  you 
thus  when  I  haye  had  so  few  opportunities  of  making  myself  known 
to  you ;  but  the  great  difficulty  of  seeing  you,  your  peculiar  position, 

the  terrible  uncertainty ^" 

"*  Oh !  hush,  hush !"  interrupted  Ella,  who  had  turned  yery  peJe, 
coyering  her  eyes  with  one  haikl  and  stretching  out  the  other  as  if  to 
ward  off  a  danger;  **  do  not  speak  like  that !    Haye  I  lost  my  only 

friend !   I  did  not  dream  of  this— at  least  I  only  once  feared  it,  I " 

"Feared,"  interrupted  Wilton  in  his  turn.    "  Why,  am  I  lost? 
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Are  yon  pledged  to  some  other  man  that  yon  shrink  from  me? 
Bpeak,  Ella !  If  it  is  so,  why  I  mnst  not  force  myself  upon  yon. 
Speak  to  me  I  look  at  meT  And,  in  his  intense  anxiety  to  ascertain 
the  tmthy  he  drew  her  hand  from  her  face  and  held  it  locked  in 
both  of  his." 

"  I  pledged  to  any  one  I  no  indeed  ** — raising  her  eyes,  by  a  sort  of 
determined  effort,  gravely,  earnestly  to  his.  ''  I  nerer  thought  of  snch 
a  thing — ^no  one  ever  thought  of  such  a  thing !"  she  retmioed,  trying 
to  draw  away  her  hand. 

"  Then  am  I  utterly  unacceptable  to  you  ?  You  cannot  form  an 
idea  of  the  intense  love  you  have  created,  or  you  would  not  speak  so 
coldly !  Ella,  there  is  no  one  to  care  for  you  as  I  do — no  one  to 
consult — no^one  to  keep  you  back  from  me !  If  you  do  not  care  for 
me  now,  tell  me  how  I  can  win  you  I  do  not  turn  away  from  me  I  I 
have  much  to  explain — much  to  tell  you^ — and  I  dare  not  detain  you 
now  lest  we  might  be  interrupted,  but  come  to-morrow  across  the 
brae !  I  will  be  tiiere  every  afternoon  by  the  cairn  until  yoii  can 
manage  to  come,  if  you  will  only  promise.  For  God's  sake  do  not 
refuse  to  hear  me!'*  He  bent  over  her,  longing,  yet  not  daring,  to 
draw  her  to  him. 

"  Let  my  hand  go,"  said  EUa,  in  a  low  voice,  and  trembling  very 
much.  Wilton  instantly  released  it.  ^  GK>  to  meet  you  I  no,  I  must 
not — I  will  not."  She  stopped,  and,  pressing  her  hand  against  her 
heart,  went  on  hurriedly — **  I  can  hear  no  more ;  I  will  go  away 
now.  Ah,  how  sorry  I  am  1"  She  moved  towards  a  door  opening 
into  the  house,  but  Wilton  int^cepted  her. 

**  You  misxmderstand.me,  though  I  cannot  see  why ;  but  will  you 
at  least  promise  to  read  what  I  write  ?  ^Promise  this,  and  I  will  not 
intrude  upon  you  any  longer." 

*'  I  will,"  she  replied  faintly.  Wilton  bowed  and  stepped  back ;  the 
next  instant  he  was  alone. 

Alone,  and  most  xmcomfortable.  He  had  in  some  mysterious  manner 
offended  her.  He  could  understand  her  being  a  little  startled,  but — 
here  one  of  those  sudden  intuitions  which  come  like  a  flash  of  summer 
lightning,  revealing  objects  shrouded  in  the  dark  of  a  sultry  night, 
darted  across  his  misty  conjectures — he  had  not  mentioned  the  words 
^'  wife  "  or  **  marriage."  Gould  she  imagine  that  he  was  only  triflbg 
with  her?  or  worse?  The  blood  mounted  to  his  cheek  as  the  thought 
struck  him ;  and  yet,  painful  as  the  idea  was,  it  suggested  hope.  Her 
evident  grii^  her  visible  shrinking  from  the  word  '*  love,"  did  not  look 
like  absolute  indiffiarenoe.  She  did  not  like  to  lose  him  as  a  friend, 
and  she  feared  a  possible  loss  of  respect  in  his  adopting  the  character 
of  her  bver..  Then^she  had  been  so  deeply  impressed  by  the  caste 
prejudices  of  the  people  around  her,  to  say  nothing  of  the  possible 
impertinences  of  St.  George  Wilton^  that  it  was  not  improbable  she 
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had  craelly  misinterpreted  liis  ayowaL  These  reflections  gaTB  hin 
the  keenest  pain,  the  most  ardent  longing  to  fly  to  Ella  to  poor  out 
assnrances  of  the  deepest,  the  warmest  esteem,  hot  that  was  impoBBiUe 
for  the  present ;  he  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  look  np  the  cnrtahi 
again,  and  return  to  the  ball-room,  planning  a  letter  to  EOa^  whk^ 
shoold  leave  no  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  the  sincerity  and  purity  of  his 
affection  for  her. 

But  the  sound  of  the  music,  the  sight  of  the  dancers,  the  effort  to 
seem  as  if  nothing  bads  happened,  was  too  much  for  his  self-control, 
and,  excusing  himself  to  his  hostess,  he  was  soon  driving  home,  thank- 
ful to  be  out  in  the-  cold,  fresh  night  air,  which  seemed  to  quiet  his 
pulses  and  clear  his  thoughts.  Cost  him  what  it  might,  he  wanld 
never  give  Ella  up,  unless  she  positively  refused  him,  and  of  that  he 
would  not  think.  The  slight  and  unsatis£Ekstory  taste  of  open  love- 
making  which  he  had  snatched  only  served  to  increase  the  hunger 
for  more.  The  indescribable,  shrinking,  despairing  tone  and  gesture 
with  which  Ella  cried,  '*  Then  I  have  lost  you  for  my  friend/'  was 
vividly  present  with  him,  and  before  he  slept  that  night,  or  rather 
morning,  he  poured  forth  on  paper  all  of  his  love,  his  aspirations,  that 
could  be  written.  He  did  not,  as  letter-writing  heroes  generaUy  do, 
sacrifice  a  hecatomb  of  note-paper.  He  knew  what  he  wanted,  and 
said  it  in  good,  terse,  downright  English,  stamped  with  so  muck 
earnestness  and  honesty  that  it  would  have  been  a  cold  hearty  much 
colder  than  Ella  Bivers',  that  could  have  read  it  unmoved.  Then,  like 
a  sensible  man — ^for,  in  spite  of  the  strong  love  fit  upon  him,  and  the 
rather  insane  line  of  conduct  he  had  chosen  to  adopt,  Wilton  was  a 
sensible  fellow — he  set  himself  to  wait  patiently  till  the  following  day, 
which  might  bring  him  a  reply  or,  possibly,  a  meeting  with  Ella 
herself,  which  he  had  most  urgently  entreated. 

He  was,  however,  less  composed  next  day  when  no  letter  reached 
him  from  Ella,  and  no  Ella  appeared  at  the  tryst.  The  next  day  was 
stormy,  with  heavy  showers,  and  the  next  was  frosty — still  no  letter ; 
still  no  Ella — and  Wilton  began  to  fret,  and  champ  the  bit  of  im- 
perious circumstance  with  suppressed  fury.  If  to-morrow  brought  no 
better  luck  he  would  endure  it  no  longer,  but  make  a  bold  inroad 
upon  the  fortress  wherein  his  love — his  proud,  deUcate  darling — was 
held  in  durance  vile. 

The  weather  was  still  bright  and  clear.  A  light  frost  lay  crisp  and 
sparkling  on  the  short  herbage  and  tufts  of  broom ;  the  air  was  so 
still  that  the  rush  of  the  river,  as  it  chaffed  against  the  big  Uack 
stones  opposing  its  progress,  could  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance 
past  the  cairn,  where  a  path  very  little  frequented  branched  off  to  a 
remote  hamlet  over  the  wooded  hill  behind  Glenravon.  The  low- 
lying  country  towards  Monkscleugh  lay  mapped  out  in  the  rarefied 
air,  which  diminished  distance  and  gave  wondrou3  distinctness  to  all 
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odliQeB.  A  delicious  winter's  day ;  all  sounds  mellowed  to  a  sort  of 
metallic  mnsio  by  the  peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere.  Bat  Wilton 
was  in  no  mood  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  nature.  He  was  feyerish 
with  impatience  as  he  walked  to  and  fro  behind  the  friendly  shelter  of 
the  cairn^  and  noticed^  in  the  odd,  mechanical  way  with  which  the 
mind  at  certain  crises  seems  excited  into  a  species  of  double  action, 
and»  while  absorbed  by  the  great  motive,  can  yet  take  in  and  imprint 
indelibly  upon  its  tablets  all  the  minute.details  of  surrounding  objects. 
He  saw  &e  picturesque  roughness  of  a  prostrate  tree ;  he  watched 
the  shadow  of  the  cairn  stealing  gradually  farther  eastward;  he 
noticed  a  little  robin  perching  on  a  twig,  thai  seemed  to  look  at  him 
without  apprehension;  he  gazed  at  a  oouple  of  ragged,  miserable 
goats  who  were  feeding  at  a  little  distance,  occasionally  lifting  up  their 
heads  to  bleat  at  each  other.  Years  after  he  coxdd  hare  described  the 
position  of  these  objects,  though  at  the  moment  he  was  scarce  con- 
ecious  of  them.  ''Ten  minutes  to  three  I  K  she  is  not  here  in 
ten  minutes,  I  will  watte  on  to  Brosedale  and  find  out  why,"  he 
muttered  to  himself,  as  he  walked  away  once  more  towards  the  hill. 
When  he  turned  he  saw  a  slight  figure,  wrapped  in  a  dark  green 
plaid,  standing  beside  the  tree,  in  the  place  he  had  just  quitted.  Then 
— impatience,  and  doubt,  and  anger  all  swept  away  in  a  flood  of 
delight — he  sprang  to  meet  her. 

*'  At  last !  I  thought  you  would  never  come.  And  yet  how  good 
of  you  to  grant  my  request  I  have  lived  two  years  since  I  spoke  to 
you. 

Ella  smiled  and  coloured,  then  turned  very  pale,  and  gently,  but 
firmly,  drew  away  the  hand  he  had  taken,  looking  on  tiie  ground 
all  the  time.    ''  I  coxdd  not  come  before,"  she  said,  in  a  low,  unsteady 

voice.    *'  To-day  Sir  Peter  has  taken  Donald  with  him  to  D "  A 

pause.    ^  I  am  afraid  you  thought  me  rude — ^unkind — but  I  scarcely 
understood  you.    I "    She  stopped  abruptly. 

^'Do  you  understand  me  now?"  asked  Wilton  gravely,  coming 
close  to  her,  and  resting  one  foot  only  on  the  fidlen  tree,  while  he 
bent  to  look  into  the  sweet,  pale  face.     "  Have  you  read  my  letter  ?" 

**  Yes ;  many  times.    It  has  infinitely  astonished  me." 

"Why?" 

*'That  you  should  ask  so  great  a  stranger  to  share  your  life — ^your 
name.    To  be  with  you  always — till  death.    Is  it  not  unwise,  hasty  ?" 

"  Many — most  people  would  say  so,  who  were  not  in  love.  I  cannot 
reason  or  argue  about  it.  I  only  know  that  I  cannot  face  the  idea  of 
life  without  you.  Nor  shall  anything  turn  me  from  my  determination 
to  win  you,  except  your  own  distinct  rejection." 

"Is  it  possible  you  feel  all  this — and  for  me?"  exclaimed  Ella, 
stepping  back  and  raising  her  great,  deep,  blue,  wondering  eyes  to 
his. 
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*'  I  loved  yon  from  the  hour  we  first  met,"  said  Wilton  paasioiiately. 
^  For  God's  sake !  do  not  speak  so  coldly.  Axe  yon  ntterly  indiffBteot 
to  me?  or  have  you  met  some  one  yon  can  bve  better?" 

"  Neither/'  she  replied,  s^ill  looking  earnestly  at  him.  **  I  nefs 
loved  any  one.  I  have  often  thought  of  loving,  and  feared  it !  it  is  so 
solemn.  But  how  conld  I  love  yon  ?  I  have  always  liked  to  meet 
yon  and  speak  to  yon,  still  I  scarcely  know  yon ;  and  though  to  me 
such  things  are  folly,  I  know  that  to  yon  and  to  yonr  class  there  seems 
a  great  golf  fixed  between  ns — a  gulf  I  never  dreamed  yon  would 
span." 

"  I  do  not  care  what  the  gnli^  what  the  obstacle,"  cried  Wilton, 
again  possessing  himself  of  her  hand ;  '^  I  only  know  that  no  woman 
was  ever  before  necessary  to  my  existence;  high  or  low,  yon  are  my 
qneen  1  Do  not  think  I  should  have  dared  to  express  my  feehngs  so 
soon,  but  for  the  enormous  difficulty  of  seeing  you — of  meeting  yon. 
Then  I  feared  that  you  might  drift  away  /from  me.  I  am  not  wanting 
in  pluck ;  but,  by  Heaven  1  I  never  was  in  such  a  fright  in  my  lifeas 
the  other  night  when  I  began  to  speak  to  you." 

A  sweet  smile  stole  round  Ella's  lips  and  sparkled  in  her  eyes  as  he 
spoke.  '^Ah,  you  are  not  going  to  be  inexorable,"  he  o(»iiinued, 
watching  with  delight  this  favourable  symptom ;  ^'  if  you  are  heart- 
whole  I  do  not  quite  despair." 

''  Colonel  Wilton,"  she  rejdied,  again  drawing  away  her  hand,  ^*  take 
care  you  are  not  actbg  on  a  mere  impulse." 

*^  You  speak  as  if  I  were  a  thoughtless,  inexperienced  boy,"  he 
interrupted,  impatiently.  '^You  forget  that  I  was  almost  a  man 
when  you  were  bom ;  and  as  to  reflecting,  I  have  never  cea«ed  reflect- 
ing since  I  met  you.  Believe  me,  I  have  thought  of  everything  pos- 
sible and  impossible,  and  the  result  is  you  must  be  my  wife,  unless  yon 
have  some  insuperable  objection. 

''Oh,  let  me  speak  to  you,"  she  exclaimed,  clasping  her  hands 
imploringly ; ''  speak  out  all  my  mind,  and  do  not  be  ofiiBuded,  or  mis- 
interpret me." 

''  I  will  listen  to  every  syllable,  and  stand  any  amount  of  lecturing 
you  choose  to  bestow ;  but  let  us  walk  on  towards  the  hill ;  you  will 
take  cold  standing  here." 

They  moved  on  accordingly,  Ella  speaking  with  great,  though  o(m- 
trolled,  animation — sometimes  stopping  to  enforce  her  words  with 
slight,  eloquent  gestures.  Wilton's  heart  in  his  eyes,  listening  with  his 
whole  soul,  slowly  and  meditatively  pulling  out  his  long  monstaches. 

*^  Nature  to  nature,"  continued  Ella. .  "  I  know  I  am  not  so  un- 
worthy of  you,  even  if  you  are  all  you  seem.  But  are  you  quite  sure 
you  will  always  see  as  clearly  through  the  outside  of  things  as  you  do 
now  ?  Ah,  I  have  heard  and  read  such  sad,  terrible  stories  of  change, 
and  vain  regret  for  what  was  irremediable,  that  I  tremble  at  the 
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thaHght  of  wliat  yon  might  bring  npon  us  both.  Mind  to  mind, 
heart  to  heart,  we  are  equals ;  but  the  accidents  of  onr  condition— just 
look  at  the  difference  between  thenu  I  am  the  veriest  thistledown 
of  insignificance.  I  scarce  knowwho  I  ammyself ;  and  mightnotihe 
day  come  when  70a  will  regret  haying  sacrificed  your  futnre  to  a  fEtncy, 
a  whim  ?  You  might  be  too  generous  to  say  so,  but  do.  you  think  I 
should  not  know  it  ?  If  I  married  you,  I  would  love  you ;  and  if  I 
loved  you,  there  would  not  be  a  shadow  on  your  heart,  nor  a  variatioii 
in  your  mood  that  I  should  not  divine.  Do  not  ask  me  to  love  you. 
I  fear  it !  I  am  quiet  now ;  my  life  is  not  very  sunny,  but  it  is  free 
from  absolute  pain.    Be  wise." 

''  I  am  wise/'  interrupted  Wilton ;  *^  most  wise  in  my  resolution  to 
let  nothing  turn  me  from  my  purpose ;  and  Ella — for  I  must  speak  to 
you  as  I  tibink  of  you— do  not  suppose  I  am  o&ring  you  a  very  bril- 
liant lot  when  I  implore  you  to  be  my  wife.  I  am  but  indifferently 
off  as  a  simple  gentleman,  and  will  be  positively  poor  when  I  have 
higher  rank.  Still,  if  you  will  trust  me — if  you  will  love  me — ^lifemay 
be  very  delicious.  All  that  you  have  said  only  makes  me  more  eager 
to  call  you  my  own.  I  am  not  afraid  of  changing.  I  have  always 
been  tiue  to  my  friends — ^why  not  to  my  love?  It  is  true  that  you 
must  take  me  somewhat  on  my  own  recommendation ;  but  is  there  no 
instinctive  feeling  in  your  jheart  that  recognises  the  sincerity  of  mine  ? 
I  have  listened  to  all  you  have  said,  and  simply  repeat — Will  you  be 
my  wife,  if  you  are  free  to  be  so  ?" 

*'  I  will  answer  frankly,  yes.  Oh,  stay,  stay !  If  after  six  months' 
absence  you  return  and  repeat  the  question " 

"  Six  months'  absence  I  You  are  not  speaking  seriously  I  Do  you 
think  I  should  consent  to  such  banishment  ?" 

"  You  must.  Colonel  Wilton,  both  for  your  own  sake  and  mine.  I 
must  be  sure  that  the  feelings  you  think  so  deep  wiU  stand  some  test ; 
you  ought  to  prove  your  real  need  of  me  by  absence,  by  steeping  your- 
self in  the  society  of  your  own  class — the  Women  of  your  own  class.  I 
have  a  right  to  ask  this." 

"  By  heaven  !"  cried  Wilton,  **  you  are  utterly  cold  wid  indiflferent, 
or  you  would  not  put  me  to  so  cruel  a  proof." 

Ella  was  silent,  and  tears  stood  in  her  eyes,  while  WiUon  went  on. 
*^  Think  of  six  months ! — six  months  swept  clean  off  the  few  years  of 
youth  and  love  and  happiness  we  have  before  usl  It  i9  reckless 
waste  I  Hear  me  in  torn ;  give  up  this  purgatory !  go  back  to  your 
friendly  landlady.  I  will  meet  you  in  London ;  in  three  or  four  weeks 
at  the  farthest  we  shall  be  man  and  wife.  I  have  more  than  three 
months'  leave  unexpired ;  we  will  go  away  to  Italy,  or  the  south  of 
France.  Ella,  I  feel  ha^-mad  at  the  idea  of  such  a  heaven !  Why 
do  you  not  fed  as  I  do  ?" 

"  No,  I  must  not,  I  will  not,"  said  she,  turning  very  pale  and 
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tremblbg  excessiTely,  bnt  letting  him  hold  her  hand  in  both  his.  **  I 
must  insist  upon  yonr  submitting  to  the  test  of  absence,  in  jostioe  to 
me. 

In  vain  Wilton  implored  and  almost  raged ;  she  was  eyidently  mnch 
shaken  and  disturbed,  bnt  still  immovable.  The  utmost  Wilton  could 
win  was  the  shortening  his  time  of  probation  to  three  months^  during 
which  time  he  was  not  to  write  nor  expect  her  to  write.  If^  at  the 
expiration  of  that  period,  he  claimed  her,  she  would  be  his.  If  he 
changed,  he  was  simply  to  let  the  tryst  go  by  unnoticed.  The  settle- 
ment of  tl^ese  preliminaries  brought  them  very  near  the  entrance 
of  the  BrosedaJe  plantations,  whither  £Ua  had  resolutely  bent  her 
steps.  Finding  his  eloquence  of  no  avail,  Wilton  was  rather  moodily 
silent. 

''Ton  are  angry;  you  think  me  unkind,"  said  Ella,  sofUy;  ^bui 
however  you  decide  you  will  yet  thank  me." 

**  Tou  do  not  feel  as  I  do." 

''  Perhaps  not ;  yet  do  not  think  that  it  costs  me  nothing  to  say 
good-bye.  You  always  cheered  me.  I  used  to  look  for  you  wlien  I 
came  out  to  walk,  and  when  you  used  to  come  and  see  Donald,  I 
alwajs  felt  less  alone.'* 

**  If  you  feel  all  this,  why  do  you  banish  me  ?* 

^^  Because  it  is  wisest  and  kindest ;  and  now  good-bye.  Yes ;  do  go! 
I  want  to  be  back  in  time  to  grow  composed  and  quiet  before  Donald 
returns.' 

^^  Dearest,  you  look  awfully  pale.  I  ought  not  to  keep  you ;  and 
yet  I  caonot  part  with  you."  He  drew  her  to  him  moat  tenderly, 
kresistibly  impelled  to  breathe  his  adieu  on  her  lips. 

*^  No,  no,"  she  exclaimed,  drawing  back.  *'  I  dare  not  kiss  yon !  a 
kiss  tome  would  be  a  marriage  bond :  do  not  ask  it ;  do  not  hold  me." 
He  felt  how  she  trembled,  and  he  released  her. 

*'  One  day,  Ella,  you  will  perhaps  know  how  much  I  must  love  to 
obey  you.    So  it  must  be  good-bye  ?" 

''  Yes ;  and  remember  ^ou  leave  me  perfectly  free.  If  you  do  not 
return,  I  shall  rather  rejoice  that  we  have  escaped  a  great  mistake — a 

terrible  sorrow — but  if  you  do  come  back "    A  soft  Uush  stole 

over  her  cheek — ^a  bright  smile.  Wilton  gazed  at  her,  waiting  eagerly 
for  the  next  words,  but  they  did  not  come.  ''  Whatever  happens," 
she  resumed,  '<  I  shall  always  remember  with  pleasure,  with  respect, 
that  you  rose  above  the  conventional  gentleman  into  a  natural,  true 
man."  She  gave  him  her  hand  for  a  moment,  then,  drawing  it  away 
from  his  passionate  kisses,  disappeared  in  the  fast-increasing  gloom 
of  evening  among  the  plantations. 
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Chapter  VII. 


A  BMOHT,  blustering  March  morning  was  shining  with  a  cold  glitter 

over  the  square  of  tiie  well-known  B Barracks,  in  that  pleasant, 

racketty  capital,  Dublin,  nearly  three  months  after  the  interview  last 
recorded.  Parade  had  jnst  been  dismissed,  and  the  officers  of  the 
2nd  battalion  — th  Bifles  had  dispersed  to  their  various  occupa- 
tions or  engagements,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  group  which 
gathered  round  an  attractive  fire  in  the  mess-room,  and  discussed  the 
military  and  dub  gossip  of  the  hour. 

**  Will  you  stay  for  the  — th  Dragoons'  ball,  on  Thursday, 
Wilton  ?"  said  one  of  the  younger  men  to  our  friend,  who  was  reading 
a  London  paper,  and  dressed  in  muftis,  evidently  a  guest 

"  And  for  St.  Paddy's  on  the  17th  r  asked  the  Colonel.  « It's  a 
dazzling  scene,  and  no  end  of  fun." 

"  I  promised  to  dine  with  the  mess  of  the  — th  Dragoons  to- 
night," returned  Wilton ;  "  and  I  think  I  should  like  to  see  their  ball ; 
but  I  must  be  in  Scotland  before  the  17th,  so  must  forego  the 
humours  of  Si  Patrick's.  I  see,  C!oloneI,  my  battalion  was  not  to 
embark  until  the  25th  of  February.  They  cannot  reach  England  for 
another  month.  I  have  a  great  mind  to  exchange  into  the  regiment 
that  is  gone  out  to  relieve  them.  I  do  not  like  soldiering  in 
England — there  is  always  work  to  be  done  in  India." 

The  Colonel  elevated  his  brows.  "My  dear  fellow,  you  are 
desperately  energetic.  I  should  have  thought  that,  with  your  prospects, 
you  had  done  work  enough." 

"  My  prospects  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  I  suppose  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  the  matter?**  continued  Wilton,  reflectively,  more  to 
himself  than  to  his  listener. 

"  Difficulty !  none  whatever.  The  fighting  is  over,  so  no  one  will 
be  afraid  to  stay  at  home ;  and  I  &ncy  there  is  a  very  uncomfortable 
transition  state  before  the  Anglo-Indian  world." 

"  1  shall  ask  for  extension  of  leave ;  I  don't  fancy  joining  the 
depot.    How  long  is  Moncrief  to  be  away  ?" 

**  He  has  three  weeks'  leave — ^urgent  private  affairs.  I  am  sure  to 
see  him  in  town,  though  I  shall  only  pass  through,"  remarked 
Wilton,  and  relapsed  into  silence,  scarcely  hearing  the  arguments  of 
his  companion,  who  proved  to  demonstration  that  Wilton  would  be  a 
Ibol  to  make  any  exchange,  except,  indeed,  he  could  get  a  chance  of 
returning  to  his  old  friends  of  the  2nd  battalion. 

Balph  Wilton  was  looking  thinner  and  graver  than  formerly,  and 
there  was  an  expression  of  anxiety  and  irritation  in  his  keen,  bold 
eyes.  While  the  Colonel  argued,  an  orderly  approached  with  letters, 
which  his  officer  took,  and,  glandng  at  the  addresses,  handed  two  or 
three  to  Wilton.    **  This  is  from  Moncrief,"  said  he,  opening  an 
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envelope  directed  in  a  remarkably  stiffs  legible  hand — ^^  forwarded 

from  Athgarvan.    He  is  annoyed  at  mioEdng  me,  and "    Here  he 

stopped,  and  read  on,  with  knit  brows  and  fixed  attentiom — ^then  let 
the  hand  which  held  the  letter  dn^,  and  stood  wii{)ped  in  thoi^L 

^'  No  bad  news  ?"  asked  the  Colonel 

^  Tes— no/'  he  letomed,  absently.  *'  My  dear  Golosd,  I  Binst 
leave  yon  to-day.    I  most  go  np  to  town  by  fUs  evening  s  maiL" 

''  This  is  very  sodden.  Can't  yon  manage  a  day  or  two  more? 
Why,  yon  have  only  been  three  weeks  with  ns." 

A  few  words  from  Wilton  convinoed  his  frioid  and  host  that, 
althongfa  indisposed  to  give  a  reason  for  his  fiudden  moye,  its  neoenity 
wias  imperatiye. 

The  passage  in  Major  Moncriefs  letter,  whiidi  had  moyed  Wilton, 
was  as  follows : — 

"  Town  is  very  foil ;  the  dab  briiamiBg  over ;  dinners  going  a-beg- 
ging— and  talking  of  dinners,  I  met  oar  Monksdengh  acqnaintanoe, 
Lady  Fergoason,  in  Begent  Street,  yeaterday.  ^e  was  in  (deep 
monming ;  it  seems  that  anfortunateson  and  heir  died  about  a  mon& 
ago.  Sir  Peter  is  in  great  grief;  the  establishment  at  Broeedale 
brok«i  np,  and  the  whole  family  en  rotUs  for  Grermany.  I  wonda 
what  has  beoome  of  the  pretty  lassie  yon  picked  np  in  the  ^now!  I 
was  always  afraid  of  yoor  getting  into  some  mess  withHier ;  bnt  yoa 
have  more  sense  than  I  gaim  yon  credit  for." 

The  Broeedale  establishment  broken  xsp^  and  not  a  line — not  a 
woid — from  Ella.  Where  had  she  gone  ?  Did  she  wish  to  avoid 
him  ?  In  fonr  days  more  the  three  months' absence  prescribed  by  Ella 
wonld  have  expired,  and  now  he  was  thrown  off  the  scent  Had  she 
sought  and  found  any  new  employment?  If  in  her  heart  she  die- 
trusted  his  constancy  as  much  as  he  professed,  ahe  might  have  done 
so;  or  had  she  returned  to  that  London  landlady,  whom  she  had 
described  on  the  memorable  occasion  of  the  snowstorm.  Hold !  he  had 
noted  the  address  somewhere.  This  led  to  a  vehement  search  among 
his  papers  and  memoranda;  but  in  vain.  Then  he  sat  down  and 
thought  intensely.  Eershaw  ? — yes,  that  was  the  name  of  the  woman ; 
and  Gothic  Villa,  the  name  of  the  house  at  Kensington;  but  the 
street,  that  he  could  not  recall ;  nevertheless,  he  would  not  leave  a 
comer  of  the  **  old  court  suburb*'  unexplored.  With  this  resolutbn 
he  started  on  his  journey ;  the  mere  movement  raised  his  spirits  and 
invigorated  him ;  anything  was  better  than  the  silence  and  durance 
of  the  last  three  months. 

He  had  parted  with  Ella  Bivers  in  a  mood  curiously  compounded 
of  love,  ang^,  slightly  mortified  vanity,  but  deep  admiration.  He 
felt  that  she  had  a  right  to  demand  some  test  of  a  passion  so  sudden ; 
and  without  words,  her  grave  candour  had  impressed  upon  him  the 
conviction  that  in  asking  her  to  share  his  life,  he  asked  quite  as  much 
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as  he  offered — a  oonyiciioii  not  always  dear  to  men,  eren  when  in  love. 
Then  the  respect  which  her  self-control,  her  noUe  simplicity^  imposed 
upon  him,  deepened  and  elevated  the  character  of  his  affection.  Above 
all,  she  was  still  to  be  won.  She  had  allowed  him  to  hope ;  but  he 
dared  not  flatter  himself  that  she  loved  him — and  how  wonderfully  he 
yearned  for  her  love ;  he  was  astonished  at  it  himself.  All  hfe  seemed 
empty  and  colourless  without  her.  About  three  weeks  after  he  had 
left  Glenravon,  he  had  written  to  let  her  know  that  he  had  accepted  an 
invitation  to  Ireland,  where  he  intended  to  make  some  stay  and  visit 
his  former  brother  officers ;  seizing  gladly  the  excnse  afforded  by  this 
change  of  locality ;  but  he  had  qnickly  received  the  foUowing  reply : — 

'^  You  must  fiEdthfally  keep  the  promise  you  have  given.  Do  not, 
in  any  way,  seek  me  for  three  or  four  months — meantime,  I  am  well, 
and  not  unhappy.  Whether  we  meet  again  or  not,  I  shall  ever  think 
of  you  kindly.  May  the  good  Gbd  guide  us  to  what  is  happiest  and 
best  for  both. 

^'  Always  your  friend, 

«  Ella  Bivebs.'* 

The  small,  straight,  firm  writing  was  kissed  again  and  again,  even 
wlule  he  chaffed  against  her  firmness.  This  touch  of  the  true  magnet 
had  drawn  all  the  atoms  of  romance,  of  nobihty,  of  perception  of 
spiritual  and  intellectual  life,  which  lay  scattered,  not  sparingly,  among 
the  coarser  material  of  the  man,  into  synmietrieal  circles  converging 
to  one  centre.  Be  was  softened  and  strengthened.  He  resolved  to 
obey  Ella  to  the  ktter ;  and  his  brother  officers  noticed  that  Wilton 
was  much  more  ready  for  balls  and  dinners  and  luncheon  parties 
than  formerly ;  for  his  character  had  been  rather  that  of  a  ''  reserved, 
quiet  fellow,  with  a  devU  of  a  temper  when  roused."  He  was,  never- 
theless, a  fiEtvourite,  as  straightforward,  plucky  men,  who  never  '^  shirk 
their  fences"  in  any  sense,  generally  are.  The  neighbourhood,  too, 
where  Wilton's  visit  was  made,  was  unusually  wealthy  and  aristocratic, 
for  Ireland,  so  that  he  had  ample  opportunities  for  "  steeping  "  himself 
in  the  society  of  people  of  his  own  class.  The  result,  however,  was 
that  the  impression  he  had  received  sank  deeper  and  more  abidingly 
as  time  went  on.  And  now,  when  this  fresh  difficulty  arose,  he  sprang 
forward  upon  the  search  with  all  the  eagerness  of  a  sleuth-hound 
suddenly  released  from  his  chain. 

It  was  in  the  dim  grey  of  a  cold,  drizzling  morning,  that  Wilton 
reached  Morle/s  Hotel  After  a  bath  and  bieakfast,  he  sallied  forth 
iii  search  of  Moncrief.  During  his  long  night  journey  he  had  taken 
counsel  with  himself  as  to  how  he  should  proceed.  He  would  learn 
Lady  Fergusson's  present  address,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  from 
her  what  had  become  of  Ella.  How  he  was  to  accomplish  this  without 
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rousing  her  ladyBhip's  BUspicioDB,  he  would  leave  to  the  iDspiration  of 
the  moment ;  for  it  was  no  part  of  his  scheme  to  unmask  his  more- 
tnents  nntil  he  coold  really  fix  his  plans.  This  could  not  be  done  till 
he  had  seen  Ella,  and  received  a  renewal  of  her  promise ;  or — ^terribie 
alternative— been  rejected  and  overthrown !  Her  unaccountable  8ila»» 
was  cruel,  unfeeling,  and  a  dear  breach  of  fiEtith.  Why  had  she  not 
written  to  announce  so  material  a  change  of  circumstances  ?  Had  any 
of  the  pestilent  political  crew,  that  used  to  surround  her  &ther,  started 
up  to  exercise  an  evil  influence  ?  The  idea  fired  him  with  indignaticML 
He  had  so  delighted  in  thinking  of  her  as  his  alone — a  hidd^i  jewel, 
the  lustre,  and  value,  and  beauty  of  which  were  for  him  only  1  Medi- 
tating thus,  he  reached  the  frugal  Major's  lodgings,  as  he  did  not  wish 
at  present  to  confront  the  publicity  of  a  dub.  But  his  friend  had  not 
yet  emerged  from  the  privacy  of  his  chamber,  and  there  was  only  a 
•dingy  back  parlour,  a  sort  of  general  waiting-room,  into  which  be 
«ould  be  shown.  Wilton,  therefore,  wrote  hastily  on  his  card,  ^^  What 
is  Lady  Fergusson's  address  in  town?"  and  sent  it  up  to  Moncrief; 
receiving  it  back  again  in  a  few  minutes,  with  this  inscription  on  the 
reverse, ''  Claridge's ;  but  I  think  they  are  gone.  Dine  wiUi  me  to-day 
at  the  dub — 7  sharp." 

Leaving  word  that  he  could  not  dine  with  Major  Moncrief^  Wilton 
left  the  house  in  a  state  of  irritability  and  depression,  and  bent  his 
steps  to  Claridge's ;  early  as  it  was,  he  might  at  least  make  inquiries 
there.  A  yawning  porter,  who  was  sweeping  the  hall,  called  a  waiter, 
who  informed  him  that  '^  Sir  Peter  and  Lady  Fergusson,  the  Misses 
4Sdville  and  suite,"  had  started  for  Paris  the  day  before.  ''  And  suite !" 
echoed  Wilton ;  '^  I  suppose  that  induded  the  governess  ?' 

*^  Yes,  sir;  there  was  a  lady  as  went  with  the  youngest  young  lady 
in  one  of  the  hotel  broughams ;  she  was  the  governess." 

"  Was  she  a  tall,  thin  lady,  with  spectacles  r" 

^'  Just  so,  sir." 

^'  No  other  lady  was  with  them  ?" 

"  No,  sir ;  none." 

Nothing  more  to  be  learned  there !  He  was  quite  afloat  No  due 
to  the  girl  whom  he  had  hoped  would  be,  two  days  hence,  his  affianced 
bride,  beyond  the  vague  address, ''  Mrs.  Kershaw,  Grothic  Villa,  Ken- 
eington."  He  made  his  way  slowly  into  Piccadilly  and  hailed  a  Hansom. 
Kensington  must  be  the  scene  of  his  research,  and  the  sooner  he  plunged 
into  it  the  better. 

How  to  b^gin  occupied  his  thoughts  as  he  bowled  along.  Shops, 
police,  and  postmen  seemed  the  most  likely  sources  of  information; 
filing  these,  he  must  manage  to  communicate  with  Miss  Walker,  who 
would  certainly  know  Ella's  whereabouts.  However,  he  had  great 
&ith  in  himself;  it  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  to  hunt  up  a  ffont 
track,  though  the  difficulties  were  of  a  far  difforent  nature. 
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**  Here  we  are.  Where  to  now,  sir  T  cried  Cabby,  through  the  hole 
at  the  top. 

"  Oh, — a — the  nearest  butcher's,"  said  Wilton.  "  Bread  and  meat 
and  tea,**  he  reflected,  ^'  the  humblest  landlady  must  require ;"  and^ 
proud  of  his  own  reasoning  powers,  he  dismueed  the  cab,  neyer  re^ 
membering — ^probably  not  knowing — the  ready-money  system  which,, 
paying  the  amount  and  carrymg  off  the  article,  '^  leayes  not  a  wrack 
behind."  ^ 

The  important  and  substantial  butcher,  struck  by  the  lordly  bearing 
of  his  interrogator,  condescended  to  repeat  the  words  "  Gothic  Villa  " 
in  several  keycT,  as  though  the  reiteration  would  eyoke  knowledge,  but 
ended  with, "  Can't  say  I  know  any  such  place,  sir.  Here,  Smith  " — ^to 
a  blue-gowned  assistant,  with  rolled  up  sleeves,  who  was  adding  ''  one 
leg  more  "  to  an  artistically-arranged  fringe  of  legs  of  mutton  whicb 
adorned  the  cornice — ''do  you  know  anythicg  of 'Mrs.  Kershaw, 
Gothic  Villa?'" 

"Eershaw,"  replied  the  man,  pausing;  ''I  seems  as  if  I  do,  and 
yet  I  don't." 

At  this  maddenmg  reply,  Wilton  felt  disposed  to  collar  him  and 
rouse  his  memory  by  a  sound  shaking.  "  The  person  I  want  let» 
lodgings ;  and  is,  I  think,  elderly." 

"No,  I  don't,"  repeated  the  butcher's  assistant.  '^I  know  Gothie 
^All." 

"Ay,"  struck  in  the  master,  "  and  Gothic  'ouse,  and  Gothic  Lodge, 
but  no  willar.  I  know  the  place  well,  sir,  and  I  don't  think  there 
is  a  Gothic  Willar  in  it.  P'raps  its  lodge,  not  willar,  you  are  look- 
ing for?" 

"  Then  who  lives  at  these  other  Gothics  ?" 

"Oh,  Mr.  Beynolds,  the  great  ironmonger,  has  the  'all;  and  the 
honourable  Mrs.  Croker  lives  at  the  lodge." 

"Well,  neither  of  these  names  can  possibly  be  converted  inte 
Kershaw.    I  am  sorry  I  troubled  you." 

"No  trouble  at  all,  sir." 

Patiently,  though  anxiously,  Wilton  went  from  butcher  to  baker, 
from  baker  to  butterman,  from  butterman  to  milkshop,  until  he  sud- 
denly exclaimed  at  his  own  stupidity,  as  his  eye  was  caught  by  a. 
conspicuous  brass  plate  bearing  the  inscription,  "  Mr.  Mayers,  Gas* 
Inspector."  ''By  Jove,"  cried  Wilton  aloud,  "tiiat  is  the  fellow  to 
know  every  house  in  the  parish.  Why  did  I  not  think  of  a  ga» 
inspector  before  ?" 

He  rang,  and  a  smart  young  woman  appeared  at  the  door  in  a  few 
moments. 

'  In  his  uncertainty  whether  he  was  speaking  to  the  wife  or  the  hand- 
maid of  Mayers,  Wilton  politely  raised  his  hat,  and  asked  if  he  could 
see  the  master  of  the  house. 
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"  I  am  very  sony,  sir,  he  is  out,  and  will  not  be  here  iQl  tea-tma" 

''And  when  will  that  ber^  asked  the  anxious  qnerirt,  amiling 
blandly. 

' ''  Oh,  not  till  half-past  five,  sir."  ^  Gonld  I  giye  any  meesage  r 
replied  the  lady,  much  impressed  by  the  grand  air  and  chiTilioiis 
courtesy  of  her  interlocutor. 

^I  am  afraid  I  must  trouble  Mr.  Mayers  myself.  *  I  shall  not 
'  detain  him  beyonda  moment  or  two,  if  he  will  be  so  good  as  to  see  me 
about  half-past  five?" 

*'  Yes,  sir ;  he  will  be  in  then,  and  very  happy  to  see  yon." 

''  Perhaps  you  happen  to  know  where  Gt)thic  Villa  is  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood ?    I  am  looking  for  a  Mra  Eershaw,  (Gothic  Villa.'' 

''  Eershaw  ?  Gbthio  Villa  ?  No,  indeed,  I  do  not  I  have  Tery  few 
acquaintances  here ;  you  see  people  are  rather  mixed  in  Eensington.'' 

''I  will  not  keep  you  standing — at  five-thirty,  then,"  returned 
Wilton,  raising  his  hat,  and  smiling  as  he  said  to  himself, ''  Madame, 
the  gas  inspeetrees,  is  exclusiTe.  Such  caricatures  ought  to  cure  the 
follied  they  travestie."  He  looked  at  his  watch :  ''  Two  hours  and  a 
half  to  spare.  What  should  he  do  ?  Make  any  further  search,  or  rely 
on  the  gas  inspector?  Yes ;  he  would  be  sure  to  know."  So  after  a 
a  moment's  thought,  he  again  called  a  Jlansom,  and  rattled  back  to  the 
club,  but  Major  Moncrief  was  not  there.  Hastily  scribbling  an  inyita- 
tion  to  breakfast  next  day,  he  went  on  to  his  hotel,  to  snatch  a  moutiifiil 
of  luncheon  or  dinner,  or  both,  for  he  still  hoped  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  the  eyening  exchanging  tows,  explanations — perhaps 
kisses — ^with  Ella  Biyers.  He  had  by  some  unreasonable  process  of 
thought  conyinced  himself  that  she  could  have  taken  refuge  in  no  other 
faayen  than  the  somewhat  unromantio  dwelling  of  Mrs.  Eershaw. 

As  the  half-hour  struck,  Wilton  rang  again  at  the  gas  inspector's 
house.  He  was  receiyed  by  the  same  lady  most  graciously,  and 
ushered  into  an  oppressiyely  smsrt  front  parlour,  profusely  decorated 
with  antimacassors,  and  mats,  and  table-coyers. 

''  Mr.  Mayer  will  be  here  directly ;  he  has  only  just  oome  in.  What 
a  disagreeable  day  it  has  been — drizzle,  drizzle,  the  whole  time;  I 
couldn't  yenture  out,"  simpered  Mrs.  Mayers,  who  was  diqK)sed  to 
improye  the  occasion  by  a  little  conyersation  with  her  '*  stylish  yisitor," 
as  she  described  him  to  her  husband.  Wilton  assented  rather  absently ; 
and  then,  to  his  great  relief  Mr.  Mayers  came  in.  After  a  few  words 
of  apology,  Wilton  put  the  oflrrepeated  question. 

"  Eershaw,  Gothic  Villa  ?"  repeated  Mr.  Mayers,  meditating.  '*  Yes, 
of  course,  I  know  well  nigh  eyery  house ;  and  it  so  happened  I  was  at 

Mrs.  Eershaw's  a  week  or  ten  days  back. ;   Why,  it  is  in  H Street, 

not  far  from  Holland  Park.  You  must  turn  right  from  this,  tiien 
first  to  your  right,  and  third  to  the  left.  Gbthio  ViUa  is  down  tiie 
end  of  the  street,  opposite  a  dead  wall." 
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With  many  tbanks  and  apologies,  Wittcm  bowed  himsdf  otit,  and 
walked  »waj  rapidly^  his  heaort  beatmg  high  at  the  idea  ef  the  meetii^ 
00  near  at  hand. 

Gothic  YiUa  was  not  a  liyely  residence ;  and,  what  was  worse,  it 
koked  xmtidy.  The  box  borders  looked  as  if  li^y  trodden  down  in 
patches ;  th»  b^  was  broken,  bsbA  the  gate  hung  awry,  refusing,  after 
the  fasUba  of  crooked  things,  to  do  one  thing  or  the  other — to  open 
wide  or  dint  close.  WiUon  felt  nniitterably  shocked  at  the  melan- 
ohdy,  sordid  aspect  of  the  placa  The  bell  being  broken,  he  felt  at  a 
loss  how  to  snmmon  the  garrison,  bat  while  he  heaitatedy  two  little 
girls,  in  short  frocks,  dingy  stockings,  and  battered  hats,  came  np 
bowling  their  hoops,  and  began  rattling  their  hoop*sticks  noisily 
against  the  railings,  wherenpon  the  front  door  was  flung  suddenly 
wide  open,  and  a  grimy  serrant  began  to  shout  some  objurgation  to 
the  juveniles. 

"  Pray,  does  Mrs.  Eershaw  live  here  ?"  asked  Wilton,  advancing  to 
the  door. 

"  No ;  there's  no  such  name  here." 
For  a  moment  Wilton  felt  annihilated. 
"She  used  to  Uve  here?" 

"  Fraps  so ;  we've  not  been  here  above  a  week,  and  I  wish  we  was 
out  of  it." 
"  And  do  you  know  where  Mrs.  Kershaw  is  gone  ?** 
"No,  that  I  don't." 

After  a  little  talking,  she  suggested  that  "missus"  might  know ; 
but  that  potentate,  on  being  appealed  to,  confessed  ignorance,  stating, 
however,  that  "  master  "  might  know ;  but  "  madter  "  was  absent,  and 
would  not  be  back  till  to-morrow  morning.  More  Wilton  could  not 
extract;  and  he  most  reluctantly  left  the  long-sought  villa,  informing 
the  inmates  that  he  would  call  next  day,  hoping  that  "  master  "  might 
be  able  to  supply  the  desired  information. 

Still,  ^with  unshaken  perseverance,  Wilton  lingered  about  He 
stopped  the  postman,  but  he  had  no  letter,  since  the  new  people  moved 
in,  for  Mrs.  Eershaw.  She  had  very  few  letters  at  any  time — still  she 
had  some.  There  was  another  postman  that  took  the  noonday  de- 
livery ;  he  might  know.  When  did  he  go  round?  Oh,  from  twelve 
to  twelve- thirty.  |He  might  know,  and  he  mightn't  Addresses  were 
not  given  to  the  letter-carriers,  but  left  at  the  district  office. 

"  Ah,  then,*  I  may  probably  find  this  Mrs.  Eershaw's  whereabouts 
at  the  post-office  ?" 

"  No,  no,  sir,"  said  the  man ;  *^  they  won't  give  you  no  addresses  at 
the  office,  and  the  letters  is  sent  on  to  the  district  where  the  party  has 
moved ;  so  it's  a  chance  if  any  of  us  knows." 

"  At  any  rate,  I  shall  be  here  to-morrow  to  meet  the  twelve  o'clock 
man ;  meantime  I  am  obliged  to  you." 
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So  saying,  Wiltou  deposited  a  judicious  tip  in  the  carriei^s  willing 
liand,  and  made  for  the  main  road,  hoping  that  a  fiEtyonrable  report  <^ 
him  woald  be  given  to  the  other  carrier,  and  predispose  him  to  be 
coommnicatiye. 

It  was  long  before  Wilton  forgot  the  oppressive  monotony  of  that 
evening.  He  could  not  bring  himself  to  seek  out  MoncrieC  He 
would  have  him  at  breakftut,  and  that  was  bad  enough.  He  strolled 
into  the  Adelphi,  and  felt  savage  at  the  pathos  of  i^e  play,  and  the 
fun  of  the  afterpiece.  He  left  before  it  was  finished,  and  returned  to 
the  coffee-room.  He  tried  to  sketch  out  an  advertisement  addressed 
to  Mrs.  Kershaw,  but  intended  for  Ella.  He  vexed  himself  with  all 
kinds  of  conjectures,  and  finally  retired,  hoping  for  oblivion  in  sleep, 
which  did  not  come  for  some  weary  hours,  and  his  last  waking  thought 
was  that  to-morrow  would  be  the  nineteenth  of  March,  the  day  of  the 
trjst,  which  h«  had  so  often  pictured  to  himselfl  And  here  he  was  in 
total  ignorance  of  Ella's  dwelling — not  a  step  nearer  to  the  d^ired 
interview.  The  following  day  was  not  much  brighter  than  the  one 
juBt  described,  and  Wilton  rose  with  an  unspeakable  loathii^  for 
breakfast  and  Monorief — especially  Moncrief. 

However,  both  had  to  be  endured.  The  Major  was  considerably 
puzzled  by  his  entertainer's  pre-occupation  and  testiness.  Every  sub- 
ject seemed  distasteful — every  person  more  or  less  offensive. 

**  What's  come  to  you,  lad?"  asked  the  old  soldier.  **  Are  you  in 
debt  again  ?  I  thought  you  had  left  that  dass  of  troubles  behind 
you ;  and  you  seem  to  have  been  quiet  and  steady  enough  of  late." 

"  No ;  I  am  not  in  debt." 

''Well,  I  do  not  think  you  are  in  love;  and  love  or  money  is  at  the 
bottom  of  most  troubles— eh  ?' 

An  inaudible  muttering  was  the  only  reply. 

'<  A idiot  ?*  repeated  the  Major,  thinking  he  caught  the  Boani. 

'^  No,  by  no  means.  I  never  said  so,  though  there  have  been  times 
when  I  was  afraid  you  would  act  like  one.  Have  you  seen  the 
Viscount?" 

"No." 

''  I  suppose  you  are  gomg  to  call  on  him  ?' 

"No,  I  am  not." 

"  Then  you  are  rather  an  idiot    Why  will  you  throw  away  fortune  T 

"  I  am  not  throwing  it  away.    He  is  out  of  town." 

"  Why  don't  you  go  and  pay  hun  a  visit  ?" 

"  I  cannot ;  he  has  not  ask^  me." 

"  Not  asked  you— bosh ! " 

"  Moncrief,"  interrupted  Wilton,  "  will  you  take  some  more  kidney, 
or  ham,  or  coffee,  or  anything  ?" 

"  No,  thank  you ;  I  have  breakfasted  well  1" 

"  Then  go,  will  you  ?  like  a  good  fellow.    You  are  partly  righL 
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I  am  in  a  pickle.  Yon  shall  know  all  abont  it  one  of  these  days,  bnt 
I  cannot  tell  yon  jnst  now.  I  have  an  appointment  at — that  is>  I 
must  be  at  Kensington  at  twelye." 

*^At  twelve!  Bless  my  sonl^  man,  it  is  scarcely  half-past  ten 
now." 

Chaptbb  VIII. 

Th£  afternoon  of  the  same  day  was  lowering,  bleak,  and  drear,  as  a 
yonng  girl,  in  a  long  black  dress  fitting  close  to  her  slight  fignre,  and 
relieved  at  throat  and  wrists  by  a  plaiting  of  white  crape,  entered  a 
small  sitting-room  at  the  back  of  one  of  a  row  of  brand  new  resi- 
dences in  the  cardboard,  Tudor  style,  inlaid  with  coloured  bricks,  and 
ftirther  relieved  by  oriel  windows. 

The  yonng  lady  carried  a  cnp  fall  of  violets,  and  set  it  npon  a 
table  which  had  been  moved  into  the  window.  It  was  crowded  with 
materials  for  water-colour  drawing.  A  very  graceful  design  suited  to 
a  portfolio  lay  partly  coloured  where  the  light  fell  strongest. 

The  young  lady,  or  rather  Ella  Bivers,  stood  looking  at  her  work 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  sitting  down,  with  a  deep  sigh,  took  up 
her  brush,  first  bending  lovingly  over  the  violets  until  her  face  touched 
them. 

She  was  exceedingly  pale — the  pallor  of  thought  and  sorrow. 
Her  eyes,  which  looked  larger  than  they  used — ^perhaps  because  she 
had  grown  thinner — had  a  weary,  wistful  expression,  which  gave  pathos 
to  the  quiet  sadness  of  her  face  and  figure.  The  last  month  had  tried 
her  sorely.  The  sudden,  fatal  illness  of  Donald  had  caused  her  im- 
mense bodily  fatigue  and  real  sorrow.  She  had  grown  to  love  the 
afflicted,  wayward  boy,  even  more  than  she  knew ;  and  he  could  not 
bear  her  out  of  his  sight,  finally  breathing  his  last  in  her  arms. 
Then,  not  understanding  the  terms  which  existed  between  Wilton  and 
the  Fergusson  fiEtmily,  Ella  never  doubted  that  he  was  aware  from  the 
first  of  poor  Sir  Peter's  bereavement  and  the  consequent  removal  of 
the  &mily.  His  silence  under  such  circumstances,  the  absence  of  any 
attempt  to  seek  her  out  was,  to  her,  conclusive  evidence  that  his 
sudden,  violent  affection  for  herself  had  passed  away.  Arriving  at 
this  conviction  showed  her  how  fondly,  although  unconsciously,  she 
had  hoped  for  his  constancy.  When  Wilton  astonished  and  agitated 
her  by  his  unexpected  avowal,  ,she  had  most  truly  told  him  that  she 
did  not  l6ye  him,  that  his  truth  or  constancy  was  not  essential  to  her 
happiness.  His  frank  kindness,  and  the  interest  he  bad  shown  in 
her  art  and  her  conversation,  had  touched  aifd  diverted  her.  Feeling 
keenly  the  insurmountable  barrier  of  caste,  which  her  reason  scorn- 
fully resented,  the  possibility  of  a  man  of  his  grade  being  her  lover 
never  crossed  her  mind.    Moreover,  the  habits  of  her  life  accustomed 
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her  to  men  as  companions,  as  friends,  almost  as  playfellows,  bnt  nerer 
as  loyers.  Wilton  was,  therefore,  to  her  at  first  an  agreeable,  intelli- 
gent, though  mistaken  man,  blinded  to  the  great  truths  of  his  age  by 
his  position  and  his  profession,  but  who,  under  higher  direction,  might 
have  been  worthy  the  friendship  of  her  father,  Diego,  and  the  rest  of 
the  exalted  society  who  passed  their  liyes  propagating  theories  of 
political  perfection  and  escapmg  the  police. 

After  the  wonderful  interview  by  the  cairn,  where  he  had  shown 
that)  although  past  the  boy-loyer  period,  he  was  ready  to  cast  all  con- 
sideration for  rank  and  riches  to  the  winds  for  her  sake,  she  had 
estimated  him  yery  difierently.  From  his  first  words  of  loye  she 
shrunk  with  an  agony  she  could  not  express,  so  certain  was  she  that 
they  must  mean  insult ;  but  when  his  letter  told  her  the  depth  and 
sincerity  of  his  a£fection,  and  she  listened  to  the  magic  of  his  earnest 
pleading,  she  felt  bewildered  and  almost  frightened  at  the  ardour  of 
the  feeling  she  had  eyoked.  She  could  not  quite  belieye  him.  She 
trembled  at  the  idea  of  his  hurrying  into  the  irreyocable,  which  he 
might  afterwards  regret ;  and  the  more  she  felt  her  heart  inclined  to 
yield,  the  more  resolutely  she  held  to  her  determination,  for  both  their 
sakes,  to  test  the  reality  of  his  affection. 

But  when  he  was  gone,  when  she  was  left  alone  with  the  memory 
of  his  persuasiye  yoice — of  his  bold,  brown  eyes,  softened  into  tender- 
ness— of  the  passion  which  glowed  through  the  earnest  respect  of  hia 
manner — whateyer  of  indifference  she  had  felt  or  assumed  in  thdr 
interyiew  fietst  faded  away,  or  rather  warmed  into  real  interest,  and 
trembling,  half-fearful  liking.  Then  the  question  of  his  constancy 
assumed  an  absorbing  importance.  The  perpetual  struggle  in  her 
mind  to  resist  the  delightful  suggestions  of  hope  kept  the  subject 
constantly  before  her ;  and  the  bitterest  trial  she  had  eyer  known  was 
the  gradual  fading  away  of  the  hopes  that  had  formed  themselyes  in 
spite  of  her,  when  week  after  week  sUpped  past  and  no  tidings 
reached  her  from  Balph  Wilton.  Of  course  he  knew  that  she  must 
leave  Brosedale,  and  must  also  know  that  under  no  circumstanoes 
would  she  take  the  first  step  towards  the  renewal  of  their  inter- 
course. 

W^orking  round  this  dreary  circle  of  thought,  she  sat  motionless, 
pencil  in  hand,  too  absorbed  to  notice  the  entrance  of  a  woman  of  a 
certain  age,  who  by  her  costume  evidently  aimed  at  the  higher  appel- 
lation of  a  lady.  She  wore  a  handsome  plum-coloured  silk,  a  tint 
which  appears  to  be  the  especial  favourite  of  publicans'  wives  and 
aspiring  landladies.  Her  head — a  higl\,  narrow,  self-asserting  sort  of 
head — was  perched  on  a  long,  thin  neck,  and  adorned  with  a  scanty 
screw  of  hair  on  the  top,  secured  by  a  high  tortoise-shell  comb,  while 
the  front  tresses  were  disposed  in  short,  wiry  ringlets,  painfully  sug- 
gestive of  steel  springs,  and  carefully  regulated  by  ancient  contrivances 
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called  side-combs.  These  locks  yibrated  when  she  moyed ;  and  as  her 
walk  was  a  succession  of  jerky  sinkings  and  risings^  the  ringlets  had 
an  active  time  of  it.  Her  features  were  regular  and  good,  but  some^ 
what  neutralised  by  a  &int  expression  of  constantly  turning  up  her 
nose,  which  was  anything  but  retrcyussS,  as  if  in  contemptuous  indig- 
nation at  the  futile  efforts  of  the  world  in  general  to  take  her  in. 
This  personage  paused  as  she  was  half  across  the  little  room,  and 
looked  very  sharply  at  its  occupant's  profile,  which  was  turned  to 
her. 

"  Any  ways,  you  ain't  breaking  your  heart  with  hard  work,"  she 
exclaimed,  in  a  tone  which  would  have  been  painfully  acute  but  for  a 
slight  indistinctness  caused  by  a  melancholy  gap  where  pearly  front 
teeth  ought  to  have  been. 

Ella  started  at  her  voice,  and  a  large  tear,  which  sometimes  un- 
known to  her  had  hung  upon  her  eye-lashes,  fell  upon  the  edge  of  her 
paper.  She  looked  at  it  dismayed ;  half-an-inch  nearer,  and  it  would 
have  played  havoc  with  her  colours.  She  hastily  pla(^  her  hand- 
kerchief on  the  fatal  spot,  and,  turning  towards  the  speaker,  said 
absently,  '^  Working !  Yes,  Mrs.  Eershaw ;  I  am  succeeding  tolerably 
with  this  design ;  I  am  quite  interested  in  it." 

"  And  that  is  the  reason  you  are  crying  over  it — eh  ?" 

"  Crying !    Oh,  no," — siniling  a  little  sadly,  "  I  am  not  crying." 

"  Something  very  like  it,  then,"  said  Mrs.  Eershaw,  advancing  to 
the  table  and  looking  critically  at  Ella's  work. 

''It's  a  queer  thing,"  she  remarked,  with  high-toned  candour." 
"What  is  it  for?" 

**  Oh,  the  cover  of  a  book ;  or — the  back  of  a  portfolio." 

*'  Well,  I  suppose  it's  my  ignorance ;  but  I  can't  see  the  beauty  of 
it.  Why,  there's  dozens  and  dozens  of  things  just  like  that  r^y 
printed  in  all  the  shops ;  and  you  don't  suppose  hand  work  can  hold 
its  own  with  machine  work.  Why  don't  you  paint  a  house,  and  a  tree, 
and  cow — something  sensible-like — that  would  set  off  a  nice  handsome 
frame?  I  wouldn't  mind  buying  such  a  picture  myself;  my  first 
floor  is  a  trifle  naked  for  want  of  pictures." 

*'0h,  Mrs.  Eershaw,"  exclaimed  Ella,  smiling,  this  time  more 
brightly,  for  she  was  amused  at  her  friend's  notions  of  art;  *'I 
assure  you  an  original  design  is  not  to  be  despised.  If  I  can  but  find 
favour  with " 

"  Ay,  that's  just  it  It  would  take  a  heap  of  bits  of  pictures  to 
make  a  living.  I  must  say  I  think  you  was  a  fool  not  to  look  out  for 
something  steady,  right  ofl,  whenrthe  ladies  as  could  have  reconmiended 
you  was  here ;  tlais  will  be  hard  work  and  poor  work." 

"  Nevertheless,  I  am  determined  to  try  it,"  said  Ella,  firmly,  though 
sadly.  ''  You  cannot  tell  the  imprisonment  a  great  house  is  to  me ; 
besides,  you  forget  poor  Sir  Peter  Fergusson's  generosity.    I  can 
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afford  to  board  with  you  for  six  or  eight  months,  and  then  if  all  my 
efforts  to  earn  my  bread  by  my  art  hH,  I  can  still  ask  Miss  Walker's 
help.    I  am  not  in  your  way,  good  friend,  am  I  ?" 

'^  Well,  no.  I  am  not  that  selfish,  like  many  as  would  try  to  keep 
yotl  here,  when  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  be  away ;  but  you 
are  not  like  other  girls,  the  place  is  different  when  you  are  in  it ; 
and  the  trifle  you  pay  is  more  than  the  trifle  difference  you  make. 
It  was  about  yourself — what  is  beet  for  you — I  was  thinking." 

"  Do  not  think  of  me,"  returned  Ella,  placing  her  elbow  on  the 
table  and  resting  her  head  on  her  hand  despondently;  ''I  am  so 
weary  of  myself." 

"  Now  there  is  something  come  to  you  quite  different  from  what 
used  to  be.  And  you  are  that  pale  and  thin,  and  don't  eat  nothing. 
There's  some  of  those  grandedees  "  (such  was  Mrs.  Kershaw's  pro- 
nunciation) "  been  talking  nonsense,  and  you  have  been  and  gone  and 
been  fool  enough  to  heed  them,  in  spite  of  all  the  talking-to  I  gaye 
you  before  you  went  to  Sir  Peter's.  They  are  all  alike.  If  you  was 
a  h'angel,  with  a  wing  sprouting  out  of  each  shoulder,  and  as  beauti- 
ful as-T-as  anythink,  the  poorest  scrap  of  agent  leman  amongst  them, 
that  hadn't  as  much  gumption  as  would  earn  a  crust  costermongering, 
would  laugh  at  the  notion  of  putting  a  ring  on  your  fing^.  No,  no ; 
as  much  love  as  you  like  without  that.  I  knows  'em,  the  proud,  up- 
setting, lazy  lot,  I  do ;"  and  Mrs.  Kershaw  stopped  with  a  jerk,  more 
for  want  of  breath  than  lack  of  matter. 

"  You  need  not  distress  yourself,"  returned  Ella,  with  a  smile  of 
quiet  scorn.  ''No  one  insulted  me  at  Brosedale;  and  I  did  keep 
your  good  adyice  in  mind.  I  am  depressed,  nor  can  you  wonder  at 
it,  when  you  think  of  the  sad  scenes  I  went  through  with  poor 
Donald." 

"  Well,  well,  anyhow  you  won'  open  your  mind  to  me,  though  I 
fancy  I  am  your  best  friend,  and  your  only  friend  into  the  bargain, 
though  I  say  it  as  shouldn't,"  retorted  Mrs.  Kershaw  with  some 
asperity. 

''  You  are,  indeed,"  said  Ella,  sweetly.  ''  So  instead  of  quarrelling 
with  me  for  not  telling  you  a  romantic  tale,  tell  me  some  of  your 
own  afi&drs ;  any  one  about  the  rooms  yet  ?" 

"  I  believe,"  said  Mrs.  Kershaw,  a  shade  less  severely — **  I  believe 
I'm  let."  This  startling  announcement  did  not  in  the  leaat  move 
Miss  Rivers  from  her  gravity ;  she  merely  observed,  sympathetically, 
**  I  am  very  glad." 

"  This  morning  when  you  was  out  a  lady  and  gentleman  called  and 
looked  at  the  rooms  and  made  rather  a  stiff  bargain.  They  said  they 
would  call  again ;  but  the  gentleman  gave  me  his  card,  and  thai 
looked  like  business." 

'^  I  suppose  so.    I  went  over  to  Eensmgton  this  morning  to  see 
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the  postman.  I  thought  it  was  as  well  to  tell  him  our  new  address, 
in  case  there  might  be  a  letter  for  me." 

**  A  letter  for  you,"  repeated  Mrs.  Kershaw,  in  a  sharp  key,  with  a 
sudden  nod  that  set  her  ringlets  dancing.  *'  I  thought  Miss  Walker 
knew  we  was  moved." 

"  She  does ;  still  it  is  possible  some  old  friend " 

"  h'oh !"  said  Mrs.  Kershaw,  ironically.  '*  Are  you  sure  it  ain't  a 
new  friend — a  Scotch  friend  ?  I  know  I  hayn't  no  right  to  ask^ 
but " 

**  Ah,  suspicious  one,"  interrupted  Ella,  laughing.  "  If  none  of  my 
father  s  old  friends  seek  me  out,  no  one  else  will." 

"There's  the  front  door  bell,"  cried  Mrs.  Kershaw,  excitedly; 
"  that's  the  lady  and  gent  come  back  about  my  first  floor  " — a  pause 
ensued,  a  rapid  but  heavy  tread,  and  the  opening  of  the  door  was 
heard.  The  next  moment  that  of  the  room  in  which  they  were  was 
flong  violently  open,  and  the  *'  girl "  announced  a  "  gentleman  for 
Miss  Rivers."  Whereupon  a  tall  figure  seemed  to  fill  up  the  door- 
way, and  for  a  moment  Ella  felt  dizzy  and  blinded  with  astonishment, 
with  mingled  joy  and  terror,  as  Colonel  Wilton  entered  and  stood  stilL 

"  h  oh,"  said  Mrs.  Kershaw ;  **  do  you  know  this  gentleman,  or  is 
he  after  the  apartments  ?" 

"  I  know  him.    I "  faltered  Ella. 

"  h'oh,"  again  said  Mrs.  Kershaw,  and,  turning  her  back,  walked 
straight  out  of  the  room  with  dignity.  Wilton  closed  the  door  after 
her ;  and,  advancing  to  the  agitated  girl,  exclaimed,  with  a  tinge  of 
sternness,  **  Ella,  have  you  hid  from  me  purposely  ?" 

"  Hid  from  you  ?  No ;  you  knew  where  to  find  me  when  poor 
Donald  died." 

"  Which  I  first  heard  of  in  Ireland  two  days  ago." 

"  Two  days  ago,"  faltered  Ella,  the  truth  dawning  on  her.  "  I 
thought  you  would  have  known  of  it  directly.  I  thought  you  did 
not  write  because  you  did  not  wish  to  see  me  again.  I — oh,  listen 
to  me,  understand  me!"  clasping  her  hands  with  a  restrained 
eagerness  very  impressive.  "  Do  not  think  I  would  willingly  have 
caused  you  the  slightest  uneasiness  from  any  petty  idea  of  standing  on 
my  own  dignity ;  but,  indeed,  I  was  puzzled  what  to  do,  and  then 
believing,  as  I  did,  that  you  must  have  been  informed  of  Donald's 
death  and  the  breaking  up  of  Sir  Peter's  establishment,  I  concluded 
that  you  had  changed  your  plans — your  views — your — oh,  I  could 
not  write  to  you  I    Do  you  not  see  1  could  not  ?" 

"  I  can  only  repeat  that  two  days  ago  I  did  not  know  of  that  poor 
boy's  death.  And  but  for  a  few  words  in  a  letter  from  Moncrief,  I 
should  have  started  for  Monkscleugh  to  keep  the  tryst.  Now,  Ella, 
are  you  glad  to  see  me  ?  do  you  believe  me  ?"  As  he  spoke,  Wilton  took 
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both  her  hands,  and  looked  eagerly  into  the  eyes  so  frankly^  but 
grayely,  raised  to  his. 

'^  I  do  believe  yon/'  said  Ella,  trying  to  speak  steadily,  and  striying 
to  hold  baok  the  tears  that  wonld  well  np,  to  suppress  the  wild 
throbbing  of  the  heart  which  visibly  heaved  her  bosom,  to  be  calm, 
and  mistress  of  herself  in  this  crisis ;  but  it  was  more  than  even  her 
brave  spirit  could  accomplish.  The  sudden  change  from  darkness  to 
light, from  isolation  to  companionship,  was  too  overwhelming;  and  yet 
she  would  not  show  the  shattered  condition  of  her  forces.  '^  I  am 
glad  to  see  you" — her  lip  quivered;  great,  unshed  tears,  brimming 
over,  hung  sparkling  on  her  long  lashes  as  she  spoke ;  and  Wilton, 
gazing  at  the  sweet  face  and  slight,  graceful  figure,  felt  in  his  in- 
most soul  the  pathos  of  her  controlled  emotion. 

'^  By  Heaven,  Ella,  you  are  not  indifferent  to  me !"  he  exclaimed. 
Drawing  her  to  him,  he  raised  her  hands  to  clasp  his  neck ;  and,  folding 
his  arms  round  her,  pressed  her  passionately  to  his  heart.  **  My  love, 
my  life,  why  do  you  distrust  me  I  Give  me  your  heart,  give  me 
yourself!  Are  you  ready  to  fulfil  your  more  than  half  promise  ?  I 
have  kept  the  tryst.  I  have  submitted  to  the  test  you  have  imposed; 
and  now  what  further  barrier  is  there  between  me  and  happiness  ? 
Do  you  love  me,  Ella  ?    Will  you  love  me  ?  " 

She  did  not  attempt  to  move.  She  leant  against  him,  silently, 
trembling  very  much ;  at  length  she  sighed  deeply. 

"  If  you  are  quite  sure  of  yourself,"  she  almost  whispered,  "  and 
not  afraid  of  linking  yourself  with  so  isolated  a  creature  as  I  am,  I 
am  ready  to  keep  my  word,  as  you  have  kept  yours  I " 

"  And  you  love  me  ?  "  asked  Wilton,  bending  over  her,  hungering 
for  her  assurance. 

She  extricated  herself  gently  from  him,  still  leaving  her  hand  in 
his. 

**  I  will  love  you,"  she  replied,  looking  away,  and  speaking  thought- 
fully. Then,  suddenly  turning,  and  meeting  his  eyes  with  a  grand 
frankness,  **Ido  love  you,"  she  said,  in  her  sweet,  firm  tones ;  ''and 
I  think  you  deserve  my  love !  If  you  do  not,  out  with  love  and  life, 
and  everything.    I  shall  never  believe  more." 

She  pressed  her  hands  over  her  eyes,  and  for  a  moment  Wilton's 
passionate  longing  to  cover  her  mouth,  her  cheek,  her  brow  with 
kisses,  was  checked  by  the  earnestness,  the  solemnity,  of  her  words. 
It  was  but  a  moment,  the  next  she  was  in  his  arms,  his  lips  clinging 
to  hers  as  though  he  could  never  drink  enough  of  their  sweetness. 

''  And  how  did  you  find  me  ?"  asked  Ella,  when  at  last  she  managed 
to  withdraw  &om  his  embrace,  and  began  to  gather  her  drawing 
materials  together  as  a  diversion  from  the  strange,  sweet  embarrass- 
ment of  the  new  relations  crusting  betwee^  them* 
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Wilton  replied  by  recapitnlaidng  the  search  he  had  made,  up  to  the 
miserable  night  before. 

"  When  I  arrived  at  Gothic  Villa  this  morning,"  he  went  on,  "I 
was  considerably  before  the  time  of  the  second  delivery ;  but  at  last  I 
met  the  postman,  and  explained  myself  to  him.  'Gothic  Villa, 
Kershaw/  he  repeated.  *  Now,  that's  curious.  Not  ten  minutes  ago 
I  met  a  youog  lady  what  used  to  be  at  Gothic  Villa,  and  she  wanted 
to  give  me  her  new  address,  but  I  told  her  she  must  leave  it  at  the 
district  office.'  You  may  guess  the  questions  I  put,  and  how  I 
gathered  that  the  young  lady  was  yourself.  He  had  a  confused  idea 
you  said  your  abode  was  in  Belinda  Terrace,  Netting  Hill,  and  I  have 
been  for  the  last  nearly  three  hours  endeavouring  to  discover  it. 
Finding  there  was  no  such  place  as  Belinda  Terrace,  I  tried  my  luck 
in  Melma  Crescent,  and,  after  knocking  and  ringing  at  eleven  doors, 
found  the  right  one  at  last  I " 

''  Then,  had  I  walked  down  the  street,  instead  of  meeting  the  post- 
man at  the  top  of  it,  I  should  have  met  you,"  said  Ella,  pausing  in 
her  occupation,  with  her  design  in  her  hand. 

'^  Yes ;  and  saved  me  three  hours  of  torture,"  exclaimed  Wilton. 
**  What  have  you  there  ?  This  is  a  very  charming  design ;  quite  your 
own?" 

''  Yes,  quite.    Some  days  ago  I  took  a  much  smaller  one  to  a  shop 

in Street,  and  the  man  there  gave  me  two  pounds  and  two 

shillings  for  it.  Then  he  asked  me  to  bring  him  something  else, 
larger  and  richer,  so  I  have  been  trying  to  sketch  something  better." 

'^  My  own  darling,"  said  Wilton,  taking  it  from  her ;  ''  this  sort  of 
thing  is  over  now.    No  more  work  for  you." 

"Why  not,"  she  returned.  "  You  say,  dear  friend,  that  you  are 
not  rich.  If  I  am  really  to  be  your  conutide  through  life,  why  may 
I  not  earn  some  money  for  us  both ;  life  without  work  must  be  very 
dull" 

"  When  you  are  my  wife,  you  will  see  such  things  are  impossible," 
said  Wilton,  laying  aside  the  sketch,  and  drawing  her  to  his  side  on  a 
little  hard,  horsehcdr,  lodging-house  aoh.  "  I  have  so  much  to  say,  so 
much  to  urge  on  you,  I  hardly  know  where  to  begin." 

Whereupon  he  plunged  into  a  rapid  statement  of  his  plans,  his 
hopes,  his  strong  conviction  that,  calmly  and  dispassionately  con- 
sidered, her  position  and  his  own  rendered  an  immediate  marriage 
absolutely  and  imperatively  necessary.  She  had  no  one  to  consult,  nor 
any  protector  to  rely  upon  save  himself,  and  the  sooner  he  had  a  legal 
claim  to  be  her  protector  the  better.  As  to  himself,  no  one  had  a 
right  to  interfere  with  him ;  nevertheless,  there  was  an  old  man,  a 
relative,  who  might  make  himself  disagreeable  if  he  had  tima  After 
marriage,  all  objections,  interference,  or  meddlings  would  be  useless. 
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'*  I  baye  a  fayourite  sister  to  'whom  I  shall  write  at  once,''  concluded 
Wilton,  *'  but  she  is  away  in  Canada.  80,  dearest,  why  should  we 
submit  to  the  discomfort  of  needless  delay.  I  shall  haye  a  renewal  of 
leaye,  but  only  for  a  couple  of  months,  part  of  which  must  be  spent 
in  effecting  an  exchange  into  some  regiment  in  India,  or  going  thera 
You  see  there  will  be  little  left  for  the  honeymoon.  What  do  yon  say 
to  this  day  week  ?" 

Wilton  felt  the  hand  he  held  suddenly  tighten  on  his  with  a  quii^ 
startled  pressure. 

•*  Yes,"  he  went  on ;  "  there  is  no  possible  objection.  You  haye 
been  at  least  three  weeks  in  this  parish,  which  is,  I  belieye,  the  legal 
requirement.  There  is,  then,  no  impediment ;  and,  though  it  ^ems 
yery  like  urging  you  to  take  a  leap  in  the  dark,  you  must  either  trust 
me  altogether  or  throw  me  oyer.  We  are  too  peculiariy  situated  to 
perform  the  cold-blooded  ceremony  of  cultiyating  each  other's  acquaint- 
ance ;  we  must  do  that,  as  I  belieye  all  people  really  do,  after  rather 
than  before  marriage.  Besides,  I  am  so  desperately  afraid  of  your 
melting  away  out  of  my  grasp,  as  you  had  nearly  done  just  now,  that 
I  am  determined  not  to  lose  my  hold." 

**  Listen  to  me,"  said  Ella^  drawing  away  her  hand  and  pressing  it 
to  her  brow.  "You  mentioned  a  relatiye  to  whom  your  marriage 
might  be  painful.  Do  you  owe  this  old  man  loye  and  respect  ?  I 
think  if  you  do,  it  is  hard  to  those  who  feel  they  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered to  find  an  utter  stranger  preferred." 

*'  Lord  St.  George  has  not  the  shadow  of  a  claim  on  my  loye  or 
respect,"  returned  Wilton,  rising  and  pacing  to  and  fro ;  "  and  if  he 
had,  it  would  not  influence  me.  Now  that  you  haye  really  consented 
to  be  my  wife,  nothing,  saye  death,  shall  come  between  us."  There 
was  in  his  yoice  and  look  and  gesture  such  fire  and  resolution  that  a 
sudden  sense  of  being  in  the  presence  of  something  stronger  than 
herself  thrilled  Ella  with  a  strange  fear  and  pleasure.  She  closed  her 
eyes,  and  her  hands,  that  had  clasped  each  other  tightly,  relaxed  as 
she  felt  her  life  had  passed  from  her  own  keeping  into  another's. 
Wilton,  who  had  paused  opposite  her,  saw  how  deeply  she  was  moyed. 
''  Look  at  me,  Ella,"  he  exclaimed,  taking  her  hands  in  his;  ''look 
at  me !  You  are  too  nobly  frank  to  hesitate  as  to  a  day  sooner  or 
later  in  the  fulfilment  of  your  promise." 

She  turned  to  him,  and  witii  a  wistful,  earnest  look  straight  into 
his  eyes,  said  in  a  low,  firm  yoice,  "  So  be  it !  I  will  ke^  my  word 
when  and  where  you  like." 

Two  days  after  Major  Moncrie^  who  had  only  seen  Wilton  once  for 
a  few  minutes  in  the  interim,  awaited  him  by  appointment  at  Morley's, 
where  they  were  to  dine. 

"  Why,  what  the  deuce  are  you  so  desperately  busy  about  ?"  asked 
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the  Major,  as  Wilton  hastily  apologised  for  not  haying  been  ready  to 
receive  his  friend. 

*^  Oh,  I  have  a  hundred  things  in  hand.  I  have  had  to  *'  inter- 
view "  my  lawyer,  and  then  I  have  been  with  Box  and  Brushwood 
aboat  exchanging  into  a  regiment  nnder  orders  for  India — and — ^bnt 
the  rest  after  dinner." 

« Why,  what  are  you  up  to  now  ?*  replied  Moncrief,  but  not  in 
the  tone  of  a  man  that  expects  a  direct  reply. 

Dinner  passed  very  agreeably,  for  Wilton  was  in  brilliant  spirits. 
Not  for  many  a  year  had  Moncrief  seen  him  so  bright. 

''  I  believe  this  is  the  same  room  we  dined  in  the  day  you  started 
for  Monksdeugh,  and  had  the  smash,"  observed  Moncrief,  as  the 
waiter,  having  placed  dessert  on  the  table,  leffc  the  friends  together. 

**It  is," said  Wilton,  looking  round.  "That  is  rather  curious; 
and  I  remember  your  saying  '  I  must  dree  my  weird.'  Well,  Monerief, 
I  have  dreed  it,  and  I  asked  you  here  to-day  to  tell  you  the  history, 
and  receive  your  blessing  or  malediction,  as  the  case  may  be." 

Setting  down  his  glass  of  port  untasted,  the  Major  stared  at  his 
friend  with  an  air  of  dismay  and  bewilderment. 

'^  Courage,  man !"  continued  Wilton,  laughiug  at  his  consternation ; 
"  I  am  not  in  debt — only  in  love,  and  going  to  be  married  on  Thurs- 
day next." 

"  To  be  married  ?  Tou—who  could  not  oblige  your  pleasant  relative. 
Lord  St.  George,  because  of  your  invincible  objection  to  lose  your  liberty." 

"  Well,  the  liberty  is  gone  long  ago ;  so  my  only  plan  is  to  sur- 
render at  discretion,  or  rather  without  discretion.  You  remember  a 
young  lady  we  met  at  Brosedale ;  the  lassie,  in  short,  whom  I  picked 
out  of  the  snow  ?" 

**  What !  that  pale-faced,  dark-eyed  little  girl — ^young  Fergusson's 
companion  or  drawing-mistress  ?    Why,  she  was  scarce  pretty.". 

"  Just  so.  Well,  I  am  going  to  marry  her  on  Thursday.  Will 
you  come  to  the  wedding  ?" 

Wilton  had  poured  out  a  bumper  of  claret  as  he  spoke,  and,  with  a 
slight,  defiant  nod,  drank  it  off. 

"  By ,"  exclaimed  Moncrief,  who  did  not  usually  use  strong 

language,  **  I  am  astonished.    When  did  you  decide  on  this  prepos- 
terous piece  of  foolery  ?** 

"  I  put  things  in  train  last  December,  but  the  date  was  not  decided 
till  two  days  ago." 

"Ha!  I  thought  I  smelt  a  rat  just  before  I  left  Glenravon ;  but  I 
never  dreamed  of  anything  so  serious.  You  are  the  last  man  I  should 
have  accused  of  such  idiotic  weakness.    Who  is  this  girl  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know." 

"Whowasherfether?" 
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"  A  politksal  adventurer,  I  believe ;  but  I  really  do  not  know.** 

•*  Who  are  her  friends?" 

'*  8he  has  none." 

"  And,  my  God  I  Wilton,  are  you  gomg  to  link  yourself  for  life  to 
a  woman  you  know  nothing  about — who  may  have  a  murderer  for 
her  father  and  a  harlot  for  her  mother — who  may  be  an  unprindpled 
adventuress  herself  for  aught  you  know  ?" 

"  Go  on,"  said  Wilton  calmly.  **  I  kno^  you  have  a  good  deal 
more  to  say,  and  I  am  quite  prepared  to  hear  it." 

"  Can  you  be  such  a  besotted  blockhead  at  this  time  of  life,  after 
having  got  over  the  wild-goose  period,  and  not  so  badly  either ;  when 
you  have  just  been  offered  your  first  good  chance,  when  a  sensible 
marriage  is  so  important,  as  to  throw  every  consideration  to  the  dogs 
for  a  madness  that  probably  a  month  or  two  will  cure,  and  leave  you 
two-thirds  of  a  lifetime  to  eat  your  heart  out  with  useless  regret ! 
You  know  I  do  not  pretend  to  despise  women,  or  to  talk  cynical  rot 
about  them ;  they  are  generally  good,  useful  creatures,  and  deucedly 
pleasant  sometimes ;  but,  God  bless  my  soul,  lad !  they  are  of  no  real 
importance  in  a  man's  life.  It  is  very  essential  to  marry  the  right 
sort  of  girl,  I  grant — that  is  a  well-bred,  healthy,  good-looking  lassie 
in  your  own  grade  of  life,  who  will  bring  a  good  connection  to  back 
up  your  children;  but  to  rush  into  matrimony — downright  legal 
matrimony — with  a  creature  that  scarcely  knows  who  she  is  herself, 
because,  indeed,  you  think  no  other  '  she '  in  creation  so  likely  to  suit 
you,  is  a  pitiable  piece  of  lunacy.  Come !  in  the  name  of  common 
sense,  of  self-respect,  be  a  man !  Tell  me  how  you  stand  with  this 
girl,  and  let  me  see  if  I  can't  get  you  out  of  the  scrape." 

"Have  you  quite  done?"  asked  Wilton,  leaning  back  in  his  chair 
without  the  slightest  symptom  of  irritation. 

"I  have." 

**  Then  hear  me,  Moncrief !  I  do  not  dispute  a  syllable  you  say. 
It  is  all  unanswerable— just  what  I  should  say  mysdf  to  another 
fellow  on  the  brink  of  such  a  leap  in  the  dark.  Don't  suppose  I  am 
blind  to  the  apparent  folly  I  am  about  to  commit  But  111  do  it  I 
Nothing  can  hold  me  back !  I  shall  not  attempt  to  explain  to  you 
the  sort  of  fascination  Ella  Bivers  has  had  for  me  from  the  first 
^^^moment  we  met ;  it  would  be  speaking  an  unknown  tongue,  even  if  I 
could  put  it  into  language.  But  if  her  people  were  all  you  picture, 
by  heaven !  I  do  not  think  I  could  give  her  up.  Foolirfi  lunatic — 
besotted  as  you  choose  to  think  me,  I  have  full  faith  in  the  woman 
who  will  be  my  wife  before  five  days  are  over.  There !  Consider  the 
question  *  to  be  or  not  to  be '  settled.  Pity  my  idiotic  folly  as  you 
will,  but  do  not  discard  your  old  proUge.  I  want  your  advice  on  one 
or  two  points." 
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"  But,  Waton,  I  must "  began  the  Major. 

**  Don't,"  interrupted  Wilton.  "  Remonstrance  is  sheer  loss  of 
time  and  breath;  if  you  persist,  I  will  leave  you  to  finielh  your  port 
alone." 

Moncrief  succumbed,  though  with  an  ill  grace,  and  Wilton  pro- 
ceeded to  lay  the  question  of  exchange  into  a  regiment,  already  in 
India,  or  one  about  to  proceed  there,  before  his  ancient  mentor,  and 
gradually  drew  him  into  better  humour,  especially  as  ha  noted  that 
Wilton's  professional  ambition  was  by  no  means  dulled  or  engulphed 
by  the  tide  of  passion  that  swept  him  away  in  another  direction. 

**  Well,  I  never  thought  I  should  .find  you  looking  forward,  con- 
tentedly, to  a  life  in  India,"  said  the  Major,  after  a  long  and  animated 
talk,  anent  the  pros  and  cons  of  Wilton's  views ;  ''  you|^used  to  long 
for  a  stake  in  the  '  old  countrie.'  " 

'^  Yes ;  but  that  was  because  Lord  St.  George  put  it  into  my  head. 
Now,  that  is  at  an  end." 

''  Ah,  just  so — this  infernal  marriage  1  What  do  you  intend  to  do 
with  him,  eh  ?" 

"  I  have  not  given  it  a  thought — or  rather,  scarce  a  thought.  I 
will  marry  first,  and  decide  after.  I  tell  you  candidly,  Moncrief, 
when  first  I  made  up  my  mind  to  risk  everything,  rather  than  part 
with  Ella,  I  had  a  stupid,  cowardly  idea  of  a  private  marriage ;  but  I 
soon  gave  that  up;  it  was  too  deucedly  ungentlemanlike ;  and  then 
Ella  would  despise  even  a  shadow  of  double-dealing  I  No ;  when  we 
are  married,  and  I  have  time,  I  will  write  to  the  old  Viscount, 
and " 

'*  By  George,  thi^  is  too  bad  I"  cried  the  Major,  getting  up  and 
pacing  the  room  in  an  agony.  "  Fortune,  and  fair  prospects,  and — 
and  everything  flung  overboard,  for  the  sake  of  a  white-faced  bit  of 
a  girl  that  you  would  forget  in  two  months  if  you  made  the  first 
stand.  It's  like  giving  up  drink,  or  cigars ;  the  first  week  is  the 
brunt  of  the  battle!" 

**  Don't  talk  blasphemy,"  returned  Wilton  sternly,  "  nor  waste 
time  and  breath." 

"  Well,  well,"  resumed  the  rebuked  Major,  "  look  here,  do  not  be 
in  too  great  a  hurry  to  write  to  the  old  peer.  I  met  St.  George 
Wilton  to-day ;  he  told  me  Lord  St.  George  was  down  at  Brandestone, 
and  very  shaky;  perhaps  you^had  better  not  write  to  him  till  the 
honeymoon  is  over.  Oh  Lord,  won't  you  be  ready  to  cut  jour  throat 
when  jou  get  his  answer!  but  I  trust  he  wiU  die  and  leave  you  the 
property  in  the  meantime." 

**  He  will  not  do  that,"  said  Wilton  gravely.     "  But,  tell  me,  what 
is  St.  Gteorge  doing  in  town?    I  hate  that  fellow  instinctively." 
^"  Oh,  he  was  only  passing  through  en  route  to  join  some  *  Lord 
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knows  who/  at  Cowes,  to  cruifle  somewhere  in  his  yacht,  and 

Where  are  you  going  ?" 

''  Why,  yon  will  not  take  any  more  wine,  and,  as  I  hare  not  seen 
Ella  to-day,  I  thought  I  would  just  run  down  and  bid  her  good-night. 
Gome  with  me,  old  fellow,  do !  Fd  take  it  as  a  real  bit  of  good- 
fellowship  ;  she  would  be  so  pleased.  You  may  as  well  submit  to 
the  inevitable  with  a  good  grace." 

''  Go  with  you  to  see  this — ahem — fiascinating  little  witch!  not 
to  get  the  step  IVe  been  waiting  for  these  seyen  years  i" 
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